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BEGINNINGS 
( 1 ) ' 

There is an interesting passage in the Kavya-mtmamsa in 
which RajaSekhara, while giving us a somewhat fanciful 
account of the divine origin of Poetics, mentions at the same 
time the names of the supposed original exponents of the 
discipline. It is said that the Spirit of Poetry (kavya-puni$a), 
born of the Goddess of Learning (sarasvait), was set by the 
Self-existent Being to promulgate the study of Poetics in the 
three worlds ; and he related it in eighteen adhikaranas to his 
seventeen will-born pupils These divine sages, in their turn, 
are said to have composed separate treatises on the portions 
respectively learnt by them. Thus Sahasrafc$a wrote on kavi- 
rahasya, Uktigarbha on auktika, Suvarnanabha on fiti, Pra- 
cetayana on anuprdsa, Citrafigada on yamaka and citra. Sc§a 
on iabda-Slesa, Pulastya on vdstava, Aupakayana on upama , 
PiiraSara on aliSaya. Utathya on artha-Sle$a. Kubera on 
ubhayalarpk&ra, Kamadeva on vainodika, Bharata on riipaka, 
NandikeSvara on rasa, Dhijana on dofa, Upamanyu on gum 
and Kucamara on aupanifadika . This tendency on the part 
of a Sanskrit author towards glorifying his science and there- 
by investing it with an ancient unalterable authority is not 
unusual, and such legendary accounts are often fabricated 
where the actual origin is forgotten ; but it is curious that we 
do not meet with them elsewhere in Alamkara literature, al- 
though they find expression in Bharata and in Vatsyayana 
with regard to the origin of the allied disciplines of Drama- 
turgy and Erotics respectively. The historical value of this 
passage of RajaSekhara may, indeed, be well doubted ; but it 
is possible that this unique account, apart from its obviously 
mythical garb, embodies a current tradition, implying the 
actual existence, at some remote and forgotten period, of 
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early expounders of poetic theory, some of whose names are 
still familiar, but most of whose works have apparently 
perished. Thus, Suvarnanabha and Kucamara (or Kucumara) 
are also cited with reverence by the author of the Kama-sutra 
(i. 1. 13. 17), both of them as authorities on Erotics, but the 
latter especially as well-versed in the particular subject of 
aupanisadika, which is thus included in Erotics as well as in 
Poetics. 1 The present-day text of the Natya-iastra. which 
goes by the name of Bharata, deals in an encyclopaedic 
manner with various topics, but Bharata is well known, as 
described by Rajasekhara, as an authority on rupaka. No 
work of Nandikesvara on rasa has yet been discovered ; but 
his name is associated with a number of works, mostly late 
compilations, on erotics, music, histrionic art, grammar and 
Tantra. 2 

This traditional account may lead one to make the tempting 
suggestion of a very early systematic investigation of rhetoric- 
al issues but for the serious difficulty that there is hardly 
any material in the ancient literature itself to enable us to 
trace the origin of Poetics to a very remote antiquity. The 
Alamkara-Saslra is never mentioned among the orthodox 
disciplines which constitute the so-called Vedangas, nor do we 
meet with any passage in the Vedic Samhitas, Brulimaiias or 
the earlier Upaniyads in which we may And a real basis for a 
system of Poetics. The word upamu, for instance, is found 
as early as the Rg-veda (v. 34. 9 ; i. 31, 15). and Sayana ex- 
plains it in the sense of upamana (as in Panini ii. 3. 72) or 
drstunta ; but there is nothing unusual in this use of the 
general idea of similitude, which need not be interpreted as 
having a particular speculative significance. It is conceded, 
on the authority of Yaska and Panini, that the conception of 
upamu or similitude considerably affected the Vedic language 
as well as its accent ; but beyond this grammatical or philo- 

1 Cf. JDL iv p. 95. 

2 For Nandikcivara see below under ch. ii. 
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logical interest, there is no indication of a dogma, much less 
of a theory, of Poetics in Vedic times. Nor should undue 
emphasis be laid on the use of poetic figures in Vedic litera- 
ture ; for between this unconscious employment of figures of 
speech and the concious formulation of a definite system, 
there must necessarily be a long step. 1 

( 2 ) 

The first evidence of a definite, if somewhat crude, activity 
in this direction is traceable in the Nighantu and Nirukta 
• From the investigation of the peculiarities of the general 
form of language, which began early, attention was apparent- 
ly directed to the analysis of the poetic forms of speech; but 
the question was still regarded entirely from the linguistic 
point of view. The term alaipkara in the technical sense 
does not occur in the Nirukta, but Yaska uses the 
word alatpkarifnu in the general sense of ‘one in the 
habit of adorning’, which Panini explains in iii. 2. 136 
and which is apparently the meaning of the word occurring 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana (xiii. 8. 4. 7; iii. 5. I. 36). 
and in the Chdndogya Upanifod (viii. 8, 5). But in the 
Nighantu iii. 13, a list is given of particles of comparison 
relating to' the Vedic upama. comprising twelve varieties, 
which are illustrated in the Nirukta i. 4, iii. 13-18 and ix. 6. 
Six of these varieties, viz., those indicated by the particles 
iva, yatha. na, cit, nu and a, are discussed in connexion with 
Yaska’s treatment of upamarthe nipdtas or particles indicative 
of comparison (i. 4), and partly included in what he designates 
as karmopama in iii. 15. Then Yaska mentions bhBtopamu, 
in which the upamita becomes the upamana in character, 
and rupopama, where the upamita resembles the upamana 
in point of form. The fourth variety occurs where the 

I P. V. Kane (HSP, 3rd Ed. Bombay J951, pp. 315-19 ; also I A xlt, 
I9t2» p. 120f) argues at some length that the Rgvedic poets have had 
some ideas about a theory of Poetics, as well as of Drama and dramatic 
representation. Also B. N. Bhattacharya in JDL ix, 1923, p. lOOf. 
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particle yatha is used. Then conies siddhopamd, in which the 
standard of comparison is well established and known to 
surpass every other object in a particular quality or act, and 
is characterised by the suffix vat. The last variety is lupto- 
pama or suppressed simile, also called arthopama (equivalent 
to the rupaka of later theorists), which is illustrated in iii. 1 8 
(also ix. 6), where the example is given of the popular appli- 
cation of the terms simha and vydghra in a laudatory and 
svan and kaka in a derogatory sense. The term upamdna 
itself is used by Yaska, but only to denote these particles of 
comparison (vii. 31). The significance of comparison in 
general is also referred to in i. 19, ii. 6, iii. 5, iv. 11, v. 22 
and vii. 13. Incidentally Yaska quotes (iii. 13) the gramma- 
rian Gargya’s definition of upama, 1 which is important from 
our point of view. As explained by Durgacarya, it lays 
down that upama occurs when an object which is dissimilar 
is reckoned, through similarity, with an object having similar 
attributes. 2 It also states as a general rule that the standard 
of comparison should be superior in merit and better known 
than the object of comparison ; but the reverse case is also 
admitted and illustrated (iii. 14-15) by two examples from the 
Rg-veda (x. 40. 2 ; x. 4. 6). The definition, too wide as it is, 
recalls Mammata’s similar dictum, and undoubtedly estab- 
lishes a very early, but more or less definite, conception 
of the poetic upama. 

By the time of Panini this conception of upama seems 
to have been tacitly recognised and we find him rising in 
this connexion the technical terms upamdna , 3 4 upamita i and 

1 athata upama yad atat tat-sadriam iti gurgyah, tad asuin karma 
jyayasa va gunenti prakhyatatamena vu kamyamsam vaprakhyutam 
vppamimltc’thupi kattiyasa jyUyamsam. 

2 evam atat tat-svarupena gunena guna-samanyad tipanuyate ity 
evam gdrgyacaryo manyate. 

3 ii. 1.55; iii. 1. 10,2.79,4.45 ; v. 4. 97, 137 ; vi. 1. 204, 2. 2, 72, 80, 
127, 145, 169. 

4 ii. 1.56. 
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samanya 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 as well as general expressions like upama 1 (used in 
the sense of the rhetorician’s upamana), aupamya , s upamarthe* 
and sSdffya* It is noteworthy that in nearly fifty sutras 
distributed all over his work, Panini incidentally discusses, 
from the grammarian's point of view, the influence of the 
conception of comparison on the language in the varied 
dominion of affixes, including case and feminine suffixes, 
kft, t add hit a and samasanta terminations,’ in the making of 
compounds' and in accent 1 The same influence is also 
traceable in the idea of atidesa, a term which is not used by 
Panini himself but which is made clear by his commentators, 
and which may be translated as ‘extended application by 
analogy or similarity’. Kalyayana. in several varttikas." 
follows Panini in noting the same influence of the idea of 
similitude, while Santanava in his Phtfsiitra discusses it in 
connexion with accentuation. 14 In the Mahabhayya on ii. I. 
55, Patanjali has defined and illustrated Panini’s use of the 
term upamana. A mana or measure, he says, is that which 
is employed in ascertaining a thing unknown ; upamana is 
approximate to the mdna and determines the thing not abso- 
lutely (but approximately), eg. when we say ‘a gavaya is like 
a cow’. 11 Strictly speaking, a writer on Poetics will not 
accept the example adduced by Patanjali as an instance of 

1 ii. I. 55, 56 ; viu. I. 74. 

2 ii. 3. 72. 

3 i.4.79; iv. 1.69 ; vi.2. 113. 

4 vhl.2.101. 

5 ii. 1.6-7; vi.2. 11. 

6 i. 4. 79 ; ii. 3. 72-; iii. 1. 10, 2. 79, 4. 45 , iv. 1. 69, 4. 9 , v. 1. 115-16, 
2. 39,3.96, 106,4. 97,137. 

7 ii. 1.7, 31, 55-6; vi.2. II. 

8 v. 1. 18; vi. 1.204,2.2, II, 72,80,113. 127, 145, 169 etc. 

9 on i. 3. 21 ; ii. 1. 55, 2. 24, 4. 71 ; iii. 1. 10 etc 

10 c.g. ii. 16, iv. 18. 

11 Manam hi n5manirjnata-[n3~n5rtfi<tm updaTyare'iu'rindncm artAmp 
jhasyamlli, tai-saniipe yan naiyantaya niim'ue tad upamanaw, gaur iva 
gavaya iti, ed. Kielhorn i, p. 397. 
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poetic upama ,* inasmuch as the characteristic charmingness 
essential in a poetic figure is wanting in such a plain expres- 
sion ; but this grammatical analysis of the general idea of 
comparison is an early and near approach to the technical 
conception of Poetics. 1 2 


( 3 ) 

A special interest attaches to these rules of Panini and the 
dicta of early grammarians, inasmuch as they form the basis 
of what may be termed the grammatical sub-division of the 
figure upama into direct (srautl) and indirect ( drtlu) simile 
as well similes based on krt and taddhita suffixes, recognised 
as early as Udbhata’s time. Thus, the authority for the 
srautl upama, in which the notion of comparison is conveyed 
by particles like yatha, iva, vd or by the suffix vat, when vat 
is equivalent to iva, is supposed to be based on two rules of 
Panini (v. 1. 115-16), which lay down that the suffix vat is 
applied to the standard of comparison in the locative or 
genitive ease and takes the place of the ease-ending and iva, 
as well as to a noun which should otherwise be in the 
instrumental ease in the sense of leva tulya (like that), if the 
similarity consists in an action and not in quality. Thus, we 
get the forms mathuravat (= mathuraydm iva) pdialipuirc 
prdkdrah, caitravat (= caitrasya iva) maitrasya gavah, as well 
as brdhmanavad (= brdhmanena tulyam) adliite, but not 
caitravat krsah. In the same way, we have compounded 
simile like kumbhdviva slanau, according to the varttika 
( ivena samaso vibhaktyalopah) on Panini ii. 4. 71, which is, 
therefore, taken as an instance of compounded direct simile 
(samasaga srautl upama). Similarly, the ending kyac, accord- 
ing to Panini iii. 1. 10, is applied to a noun in the objective 
case, which is expressive of upamdna, in the sense of 

1 go-sadrio gavaya iti nopama, Citr. mini. p. 6. 

2 The conception of upama appears to be fully established in 
Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, c.g. i. 63. 
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‘behaviour’ (Score),' and gives us a simile in phrases like 
paurarn janam sutiyasi ; while the next rule of Panini lays 
down that the suffix kyah may be applied to a noun in tbe no- 
minative case in the sense of ‘behaving like’, and this forms the 
basis of a simile in such expressions as tava soda ramaniyatc 
srify. It is needless to cite more examples, for this will be 
sufficient to indicate that some of the speculations on poetic 
speech can be traced back to the early grammatical analysis 
of the same ideas, and they point to the fact that even in the 
age of Panini, some of these conceptions appear to have 
been well established and to have considerably influenced his 
enquiry. It should be admitted that these tentative sallies of 
♦he grammarians are not definite enough to indicate the exis- 
;nce of a system, but even the limited stock ot notions . thus 
idirectly relating to Poetics, throws an interesting light 
in the genesis of later speculations on poetic speech. 

If any deduction is permissible from the name ‘Alarpkara* 
Ilf. embellishment ) 1 given to the discipline as well as from 
he contents of the earliest existing works on the subject, 
t will appear that the science started a posteriori out of the 
ery practical object of analysing poetic embellishments of 
peech with a view to prescribe definite rules of composition; 
iut it cannot be doubted that it received a great impetus 
r om tbe highly developed enquiry into the forms of language 
nadc by the grammarians. From internal evidence as well 
■s from the testimony, which admits of little doubt, of some 
I the ancient authorities on Poetics, it is clear that the 
heoretical background of the discipline was, to some extent, 
ounded on the philosophical speculations on linguistics, 

0 that Grammar, one of the oldest and soundest sciences of 
ndia, was its god-father and helped it towards ready 

l The theory of V, Rag ha van (/ OR ix, pp- 264-67; and Some 
'oncepts of the AlarnkSra-SHstra, Adyar 1942, pp. 258-67) that the 
rifiinal name was Kriyii-kalpa Jacks definite proof (see Kane’s criticism 

1 HSP, pp. 329-31). The name Sahitya is of course late (Kane, op. cit. 

. 328-29). 
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acceptance, Anandavardhana speaks of his own system as 
being based on the authority on the grammarians, to whom 
he pays an elegant tribute as the first and foremost thinkers 
( prathame hi vidvamso vaiyakaranah. vydkaram-jmllatvdl 
sarva-vidyamm, p. 47); while Bhamalia, one of the earliest 
known formulators of poetic theory, not only devotes one 
whole chapter to the question of grammatical correctness — 
a procedure which is followed by Vamana — but also 
proclaims openly in vi. 63 the triumph of the views of Panini. 
Apart from such details as the linguistic analysis of the idea 
of comparison referred to above, it can be easily shown that 
some of the fundamental conceptions of poetic theory, relating 
to speech in general, arc avowedly based on the views of the 
grammarians to the exclusion of other schools of opinion. 
Thus, the question regarding the convention ( samketa ), where- 
by the expressed meaning of a word ( obhidhu ) is to be under- 
stood, is settled by a reference to the views of the gram- 
marians on this point. The grammarians hold, in opposition 
to the Naivayikas, Saugatas and MImamsakas, that the import 
of a word is either jciti, dravya, kriya or gmia, as expressed by 
the dictum catutfayl sabddmm pravrttili, cited from the Mahu- 
bhayya 1 by Mukula (p. 4) and Mammafa (Sabda-vy. p. 2). In- 
deed, the whole analysis of the two functions of word and its 
sense, called abhidha and laksana-, is borrowed from the gram- 
matico-philosophical ideas already elaborated by the gram- 
marians ; and even the new aesthetic system of Anandavar- 
dhana, in establishing the third function of vyanjana attempts 
to seek an authority for its theory on the analogy of the 
quasi-grammatical theory of sphofa, which is associated with 
the name of the pre-paninian grammarian Sphotayana, and 
which we find fully developed in the Vakyapadiya. 

1 Mahahhusya cd. Kiclhorn, p. 19, 1. 20. Cf. also Kumura-saipbhava 
ii. 17, where this view is clearly mentioned, although Mallinatha would 
explain the catus{ayi pravrtti with reference to the four vivartas of Vnc. 

2 Cf. Mahcibhasya on viii. 1. 12. 
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( 4 ) 

Some of these ideas, again, are more or less recognised in 
the different philosophical systems, which concern themselves 
with iabda or speech in general, in connexion with the ques- 
tion of scriptural revelation and interpretation. The theory of 
sphota, which, however, has only a far-fetched relation to 
Poetics, has also its significance in some systems of philosophy; 
and the idea of manifestation, implied in the vyanjana-vrlli, 
which consists not in the expression of something new but in 
the manifestation of something already existing, is rot al- 
together unfamiliar to Indian speculation. A similar train of 
thought meets us in the Samkhya idea of causation (i. 117-18), 
in which the effect is not produced but is already comprehend- 
ed in the cause and therefore can only become manifest. We 
find another analogy in the general idea of the VedSntin’s 
mokga or liberation, which consists of a condition, not to be 
produced but to be made manifest or realised, by the removal 
of enveloping obstacles.* The theory relating to the other 
two functions of words ( abhidha and lakyana), which play 
such an important part in poetic speculation, had already 
engaged the attention, not only of the philosophical gram- 
marians, but also of the philosophers themselves, especially 
the Naiyayikas and the Mlmaipsakas. The Naiyayikas, for 
instance, hold that by denotation ( abhidha } of a word, we 
understand not only the individual ( vyakti ) but also the genus 
( jati ) and the quality (guria) * ; while the Mlmaipsakas main- 
tain that it signifies primarily jaii, and the vyakti is under- 
stood by implication (akfepa) through its inseparable con- 

1 It is noteworthy that the Vedanta-sutra makes a direct use of the 
term rupaka in the technical sense (i. 4. 1), upon which Appayya 
Diksila remarks : Bhagavata badarayanena ‘nanumantkam apy ekeiam 
ili cen na, iarlra-rupaka-vinyasta-grMter dariayati ca' m iariraka-sutre 
rupakam ang'ikftam {Cilr, mtm. p.54,ed. KSvyamalS 1907). Cf.also 
Ved&nta-sutra Hi. 2. 18. 

2 Nyaya-sutra ii. 2. 68. 
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nexion with jatid The Nydya-siltra, again, gives an exhaustive 
list of the relations through which a word may be used in a 
secondary sense, the idea of secondary sense, variously called 
gonna, bhakta , laksanika or aupaedrika ortho, having been 
tacitly admitted in almost all the systems. 1 2 3 Indeed, the 
theories of Poetics on these points are considerably mixed up 
with the doctrines of the Nyaya and Mimamsa schools ; and 
even Bhamaha’s early work on Poetics devotes a considera- 
ble space to the discussion of the logic of poetry and the 
expressive functions of words. 

We shall note in its proper place the influence of the 
Nyaya, Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines on the poetic theory 
of Rasa ; but it may be pointed out here that the conception 
of upoma (here termed itpamdiia), by which is implied the 
general idea of analogy or comparison, plays an important 
part in the different philosophical systems in the discussion 
of the nature and criterion of knowledge. The Maitri 
Upanisad, for instance, treats of three pramdnas (v. 10, 14J, 
viz., perception, (dry {a or pratyaksa), inference (lingo or 
aniimdna) and analogy ( upoma or upamana). Kanada 
and Kapila, no doubt, reject analogy as an independent 
and authoritative evidence, but the Naiyayikas admit 
it, the purpose served by it being, in their opinion, the percep- 
tion of a likeness in ah object not perceived before. 
Vatsyayana, commenting on i. 1. 3, defines it in terms almost 
similar to those used in the already quoted passage from the 
Mahdbhayya s as sdmipya-manam upamdnam. According 
to the Naiyayikas, therefore, the object attained by analogy or 
upamana consists in the recognition of the connexion between 
the appellation and the thing designated by it, and thus it 
forms the very foundation of expression. The idea of 


1 Purva-mlmamsa i. 3. 33(1. 

2 VcdiinUi-sutra ii. 3. 16, iii. 1.7; Nyaya-sutra ii. 2. 64, also i. 2. 11, 
14, 15 ; Samkhya-sutra v. 67 etc. 

3 P. 5, fn 11 above. 
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atide£a-vakya reappears as the means of analogical cognition, 
i.e., as a helper of the actual perception of similarity between 
the well-known and the novel object at the first sight of the 
latter. The co-operation of the upamana is also maintained 
to be essential in syllogistic reasoning, where it appears in 
the form of the syllogistic factor, called upanaya <i. 1. 32) or 
statement of the minor premise. A relic of this idea of upa- 
mana survives in Poetics in the treatment of Bhoja ( Sk iii.50), 
who distinguishes the figure upama from the figure upamana, 
although this view finds no supporter except Appayya Dtk$ita, 
who adopts upamana as a separate poetic figure. 1 It is 
needless to dilate more on this point ; hut the idea of 
upamana, together with that of atidesa, is similarly dealt with 
by the Mimamsakas. They, however, consider that the 
upamana refers to an object, already familiar to us, as being 
similar to another object which is seen for the first time ; 
or in the words of Upavarja quoted by Sahara svamin, the 
upamana or analogy, being similarity, produces an idea 
respecting an object that is not present, just as the sight of a 
gavaya revives the memory of a cow. 2 

( 5 ) 

Although these speculations have an indirect bearing on 
Poetics and might have suggested and helped to develop some 
of its fundamental theories, they cannot be taken as a definite 
basis of any deductions as to the antiquity of the discipline 
itself. It is striking indeed that we have no direct or indirect 
reference to Poetics as a Sastra in early texts, although at the 
end of the 9th century RajaSekbara speaks of a tradition 
which makes it the seventh anga. Poetics is omitted in the 

1 Kuvalay. ed. N. S. P. 1913 p. 174. NSgeSabhatta takes it as 
included In the figure upama itself , and Vamana appears to deal wit b 
one of its varieties (viz. anonubhBta-vifaya) as an instance of what he 
calls tattvakhySnopamS or descriptive simile (iv. 2, 7). 

2 upaminam api sddriyam a-sannikrfte’rihe buddhlm utpadayati, 
yathi I gavaya-darfanarn go-smaranam, on i. 1. 15. 
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enumeration of the different branches of study in the well- 
known passage in the Chandogya Upaniyad (vii. 1. 2. 4, cd. 
Bohtlingk). Apastamba (ii. 4, 11), speaks of the usual six 
ahgas, but Yajnavalkya (i. 3) enumerates in all fourteen 
Sastras, to which the V i$mi-puram adds four more. But in 
them Poetics is not mentioned at all. In a similar list in the 
Lalita-vistara \ there is a reference to kavyci-karana-grantha 
and nafya, which may be taken to imply Poetics and 
Dramaturgy respectively ; but the designation ‘Alamkara’ 
is not met with until we conic to Sukra-nlti which includes it, 
in company with Artha-Sastra, Kama-sastra and Silpa-sastra, 
among thirty- two different Sastras. It has been pointed out 
by Rhys Davids 2 that in the old Pali texts, Ahguttara (i. 72, 
iii. 107) and Samyukta (i. 38, ii. 267), there are references to a 
similar study. These passages are interesting historically as 
being opposed to the science, but they do not expressly or by 
implication mention it as Alamkara-^astra. 3 4 

It seems likely, therefore, that Poetics as a technical 
discipline must have been of comparatively late origin, and 
probably began to develop in the first few centuries of the 
Christian era. 1 With the flourishing of Sanskrit learning and 
literature in the 4th and 5th centuries under the Gupta 
emperors, its development probably proceeded apace. 

1 Ed. Lcfmann i, p. 156. 

2 In a letter to the present writer dated 24. 2. 1921. Cf. Wijcsekcra 
in I HQ, xvii, pp. 196f. 

3 In Kautilya’s Artha-iasira there is a chapter devoted to the 
procedure of writing fasanas, where mention is made of artlia-krama, 
paripuniata, madhurya, andarya, and spasfatva as excellences which 
should be attained. These may correspond to the Gunas defined in 
earlier Alamkara-works, but perhaps they represent the common-sense 
view of the matter. 

4 Patanjali refers to a large number of poetical works (cd. Kiclhorn 
i, 283, 340, 426,444; ii 34, 102, 119, 167,313, 315; iii 143, 338 etc.), which 
fact apparently indicates a considerable poetical activity in his age, 
preluding a systematic investigation of poetic principles ; but there is no 
reference to Alamkara literature in his time. 
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Bilhler’s epigraphical researches 1 2 have confirmed the indica- 
tion. first given by Lassen, regarding the development of 
Sanskrit *avya-style in this period, and it may be taken as 
the prelude to a rhetorical activity which bore rich fruit in the 
8th and 9th centuries in systematic investigations of poetic 
principles. His examination of the early inscriptions not 
only proves the existence of a body of highly elaborate prose 
and metrical writings in the kavya-ztylt during the first five 
centuries A.D., but it also establishes the presumption that 
most of these profas/i'-writers were "acquainted with the 
.rules of Indian poetics”. 3 Biibler attempts to show that the 
manner in which these writers conform to the rules of 
Alamkara, crystallised in the oldest available manuals like 
those of BhSmaha and Daqdin, would go to indicate 
"the existence of an Alamkara-^stra or some theory of 
poetic art”. 3 

From this period of the time, we get more or less definite 
indications of the existence of doctrines of Poetics in the 
Kavya-literature itself. In the two earlier Epics, no doubt, 
some of the more general terms of Alamkara (like upama, 
kdyya, nafaka, katha and akhy&yika) are used, but no chrono- 
logical conclusion is safe from the admittedly composite 
character of the present-day texts. But in the Buddha-cariia 
of A£vagho?a t as Cowell notes, we have the use of common 

1 Die Indischen tnschriften, trans. IA xiii, 1913, pp. 29f. 

2 Ibid, p. 146. 

3 Ibid., p. 243. This conclusion is, to some extent, supported by a 
passage in the Girnar inscription itself (2nd century A. DO, which con- 
tains a reference Co “prose and verse embellished (with poetic figures ) 
and rendered attractive by poetic conventions and expressions which 
are clear, light, pleasing, varied and charming” (sphula-laghu-madhuta- 
citra-kan to -So biia -samayodaraiarnkrta-gadya -pady a), El viii, p. 44. The 
Sphuta, Madhura, Kanta and Citra qualities may correspond to PrasSda, 
Madhurya, K&oli and other excellences discussed, e.g. by Daptfin. The 
inscription itself is written in prose having long compounds, and 
contains alliteration, repetition of sounds and other tricks in the 
approved style. 
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poetic figures like upama, utprekyd and rupaka, as well as of 
elaborate ones like yatha-samkhya and aprastuta-pra&amsa 
in an ingenious way, which presumably betrays an acquain- 
tance with the teachings of Poetics. 1 The very first verse 
uses the word upama in a somewhat technical sense, and we 
have also in iii. $1 the use of the term rasantara to indicate 
a counter emotion which cancels an already prevailing one. 
A£vaglio§a uses the terms hava and bhdva (iv. 12) in the 
sense they have in dramaturgic Rasa-systems. Cowell, there- 
fore, is justified in remarking that a peculiar interest attaches 
to such poems “from their importance in establishing Prof. 
Biihler’s views as to the successful cultivation, in Northern 
India, of artificial poetry and rhetoric— kavya and alamkara 
— in the early centuries of our era.” This remark applies 
with greater force to the works of Kalidasa, which appear 
with all the polish and perfection imparted to them by a 
trained and careful artist. To the later theorists they supply 
an inexhaustible store-house of quotations for the illustration 
of different poetic figures, expressions and principles. This 
conscious employment of varied and elaborate poetic figures 
and general observance of poetic rules in these early Kavya- 
poets are not without their significance, and we may reason- 
ably presume from them a general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of Poetics in this age. 

The same tendency towards artificial or factitious 
composition is shown also in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, Subandhu prides himself on his skill in the use 
of Sleya in every letter of his composition, 2 and his Vasava- 
dattd justifies this boast as a tour de jorce of extraordinary 
verbal jugglery. In the work itself Subandhu speaks of 

1 E. H. Johnston in his revised cd. of the work (Punjab Univ. 
Publication, Calcutta 1936) appears to agree with this view (Pt. ii, Introd. 
p. lxxxix f). 

2 pratyaksara-&le$amaya-prapanca-vinyusa-vaidaf’dliya-nidUini pra~ 
bandham / aarasvatl-datta-vara-prasddai cahre subandhuh sujanaiha- 
bandhuh, cd. Srirangam, 1906, p. 357-8. 
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poetic compositions adorned with poetic figures likeifej-a, 
divided into ucchvasas, 1 2 and displaying skill in the employ- 
ment of vaktra metre. He specifies also two important 
poetic figures, viz., utprekfd and akfepa. 3 Equally definite 
is Bana’s references to rhetoric in his mention, in one of the 
introductory verses of his Kadambarl, of the poetic figures 
upama, jati ( =svabhdvokti ). dlpaka and Mesa as well as of 
poetic rasa and Sayya Bana also refers to verbal puzzles, 
such as akfara-cyuta, bindumatj, gudha-caturthapada and 
prahelika ,* and he seems to be aware of the Alainkarika 
distinction between kathd and QkhyayikQ.* In Harja-carita 
iii, para 5, Bana refers to Bharata-marga-bhajana-gltam, and 
in ii. 4 speaks of actors acting in the Arabhaji Vftti (discussed 
by Bharata xx. 54 f). 


( *» ) 

From all these indications the inference is not improbable 
that with the growth of a body of highly finished prose and 
poetical literature, the science of Poetics or at least the 

1 Cf. Bhamaha i. 25-26; Daijdin i. 26-27. 

2 satkavi-kSvya-racanBm ivSlamkura-prasudhitdn), p. 303; dirgho- 
' cclivSsa racanakulam su-Slefa-vaktra-gbatana-paiu sat'kS\ya-viracanam 

iva, pp. 238-39; utprekfQkjepau Lavyiilanjkarefu p. 146. The reading of 
the first of these passages in the Calcutta edition is bauddhasaipgalim 
ivulainkara’bliufiiam, and the commentary of Sivarama (18tb century) 
explains it as alarpkSro nama dharmakirti-kjto grantha-viSesah. No 
work of Dharmakirti’s called Bauddhasamgat) alamkara has yet been 
found. Undue reliance need not be placed on an unautbenticated state- 
ment of a very late commentator; and Lfivi is probably correct in 
denying that Subandhu makes any allusion to Dharmakirti’s literary 
activity (Bulletin de F E’cole d’ Extreme Orient 1903, p. 18). 

3 ed. Peterson, p. 7. Subandhu (p. 146) refers to Srfikhala-bandba. 

v 4 Ibid, p. 7 and Harsa-c. p. 7. — On the meaning of the word 
Alarnkara see Jr Gonda in Volume of Eastern and lnd. Studies presented 
toP. W. Thomas (Bombay 1939) pp. 97-114; but this has hardly any 
direct connexion with the meaning it bears in Sanskrit AlamfcSra 
literature. A similar attempt is made by A. B. Keith in Commemorative 
Essays presented to K. B. Pathak (Poona BORS, 1934), pp. 311-14. 
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investigation of rhetorical rules made considerable progress 
by the end of the sixth century A. D. The earliest known 
writers on Poetics, who lived somewhat later, themselves 
refer to still earlier authorities. Thus, Bhamaha speaks of » 
Mcdhfivin and others, whom he cites and whose work he 
avowedly utilises. Similarly Dandin refers to earlier writings, 
and one of his commentators mentions in this connexion two 
theorists before Dandin, viz. Kasyapa and Vararuci, who are 
otherwise unknown to us as writers on Alamkara. Apart 
from this fact of their own citation of earlier views, it cannot 
also be maintained with any cogency that the relatively 
developed style and treatment of even these early writers 
on Poetics could have been evolved by themselves in the 
absence of earlier tentative works, the existence of which 
may be presumed, for instance, by the employment by 
these writers, of certain technical words and formulas (e.g. 
vakrokti . rlti, guna etc) without a previous explanation. 

As a cognate branch of study, however, which probably 
supplied Poetics with a model and the poetic theory with the 
important content of Rasa, Dramaturgy (Natya-sastra) appears 
to have established itself a little earlier. Compartivcly early 
texts, both brahmanical and buddhistic, speak of some kind 
of dramatic representation; and we have a very early reference 
in Panini to Kr^a^va and Silalin as authors of nafa-sutras 
(iv. 3. 1 10-11). 1 The early existence of treatises on the 
dramatic art is also evidenced by the fact that all the early 
authors on Poetics, Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana, omit a 
discussion of this subject and refer their readers for informa- 
tion to such specialised works. The older specimens of 
these arc perhaps lost ; but Bharata’s Nafya-iastra, which is 
cited as the oldest known and most authoritative, cannot 
possibly be put, even in its present version, at a date lower 

1 It is interesting to note that both Amara and £u$vata in their 
lexicons do not explain the technical terms of Alamkara, although they 
have distinct references to dramaturgic technicalities and to Rasa. 
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than the 6th century A. D. Bharata himself, however, 
devotes a whole chapter to the treatment of poetical gunas 
and alamkaras as decorative devices of dramatic speech. It 
seems, therefore, that the study of Alamkara was older than 
Bharata ; and the tradition of opinion, followed by Bhamaha 
and Dandin, may have been post-Bharata in date, but was 
probably pre*Bharata in substance. Indeed, the different 
schools of opinion, represented by the alamkara - riti - and 
d/jvflw-tbeories, probably flourished some centuries before 
their views became crytallised in the present works of 
Bhamaha, Dandin and the Dhvanikara respectively, none of 
whom, as we shall see, can be taken as the absolute founder 
of the system he represents. This process of crystallisation 
must have covered a tentative stage whose productions, if 
they had been extant today, would have shown Bhamaha, 
Da^gin and the Dhvanikara in the making. We cannot, 
therefore, start with the works of these writers as the absolute 
beginnings of the science, although with them we enter upon 
the historic and most creative stage of its existence. 
Taking this fact into consideration, we may presume without 
dogmatising that the Alamkara-Sastra started as a separate 
technical discipline from about the commencement of the 
Christian era and probably flourished in a relatively deve- 
loped form in the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. The course 
of this development is unfortunately hidden from us, until it 
emerges in a more or less self-conscious form in some chap- 
ters of Bharata and in the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha. 



CHAPTER II 


BHARATA 

( 1 ) 

Although Indian tradition glorifies Bharata, the reputed 
author of the Najya-sastra. with the title of muni and places 
him in a mythic age, the widest possible divergence of opinion 
exists among scholars as to his actual date ; and he has been 
variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd century 
B.C. to the 2nd century A.D. 1 2 That he is the oldest writer on 
dramaturgy, music and kindred subjects, whose work has 
survived, is generally admitted ; but at the same time the 
question arises as to how far the extant version of his work re- 
presents his original text. Abhinavagupta in the second intro- 
ductory verse of his commentary on Bharata informs us that 
Bharata’s text, as known to him, consisted of thirty-six chapters 
(f attrimsakam bharcita-sutram idam) ; and he is aware of two 
recensions ( dvividhah pat ho drsyate on ch. xv) of some 
chapters. A comparison of the different printed editions men- 
tioned in our Bibliography below, as well as available MSS, 
would go to show that they do not agree about the number and 
sequence of chapters, nor about the number of verses in each 
chapter. The text is, thus, very uncertain and unsatisfactory^ 

1 Rcgnaud in Annates du Mas. Gttimct ii p. 66, also introd. to 
Grossct's cd. ; Pischcl in GgA, 18S5, pp. 763f; P. R. Bhandarkar in I A 
xli, pp. 1 57C ; H. P. Sastri in JASB, v. p. 352f, and Cat. Sans/;. MSS 
/I SB, vi 1931, p. clxxviii ; S. Ldvi in I A xxxiii, p. 63; Stcn Konovv in 
Ind. Drama p. 2 ; P. V. Kane in IA, xlvi (1917), pp. 171 S3, and HSP 
pp. 39f ; Manomohan Ghosh in JDL xxv, 1934, pp. 59. 

2 For instance, Deccan College MS no. 68 (or 69) of 1873-74 contains 
38 chapters. — For some of these discrepancies sec P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 10-14. It should be noted that neither the printed text nor any MS 
contains the full text of Abhinava’s commentary. Abhinavagupta in 
many places refers to the views of others with kccit or anye, and discuss- 
es various readings (pp. 50, 93, 96, 226, 241, 269, 340 etc). 
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It is clear from these indications that it had been subjected to 
considerable rehandlings in later times before it assumed 
its present shape, and this fact has an important bearing on 
the date of the supposed author. 

There are several passages in the present-day text which 
probably throw some light on this process of gradual inter- 
polation and recasting. The curious colophon at the end in 
the Kavyamala edition, which appears to have puzzled its 
editor, designates the latter portion of the work as Nandi - 
bharata , l 2 Rice mentions* a work called Nandi-bharata 
on music ; while a chapter, apparently from a work on 
dramatic gesture, is referred to as nandibharatokta samkara- 
hastadhydya in a. manuscript of a treatise on music and 
Abhinaya, noticed in Madras Catalogue xii, no. 13009. These 
works, probably late compilations, are named after Nandi or 
NandikeSvara. whom tradition acknowledges as an ancient 
authority on music, erotics and histrionic art. A Nandin is 
quoted by VStsyayana (i.l. 8). Aufrecht is inclined to identify 
him with NandikeSvara cited as a writer on Erotics in the 
Panca-sayaka i. 13 and Rati-rahasya i. 5, 3 4 Nanyadeva mentions 
him as Nandin. Again, a work on histrionic art, attributed 
to NandikeSvara, is known as Abhinaya-darpana 4 ; as this 
work refers to Bharata and his views several times (e.g. st. 12, 
128, 149, 159, 162) it must be a later compilation. RajaSekhara. 
as we have seen above, mentions Nandikesvara as a writer on 
Rasa. But Nandikesvara is better known as an authority on 
music and is cited as one of his sources by SarAgadeva 
(13th century) in his SartigUa-ratndkara (i. 1. 17) and by his 
commentator Kallinafha (pA7). Besides the references given 

1 samSpta! cayam [ grant hah J nandibharata-samgita-pustakam. 

2 Mysore and Coorg Catalogue , p. 292. 

3 Panca-sayaka, ed. Sadananda Sastri Ghiladia, Lahore, 1921, Rati* 
rahasya, ed. ibid Lahore, no date. See Schmidt, Ind. Erotik, 1911, pp. 
46, 59. 

4 Ed. Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta J934 (about 330 verses) ; trs. 
A. Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala, Cambridge Mass. 1917. 
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above, works on music attributed to Nandikesvara are: 
Ncmdikesvara-mate Tfiludhyaya (Weber 1729), and Bharata - 
nava 1 supposed to be a condensed version of Nandikesvara’s 
work by Sumati, dealing with dramatic gestures and Tala. 
A Najyarnava of Nandikesvara is cited in Allaraja’s Rasa- 
ratna-pradlpika. Abhinavagupta (comm, on Bharata, ed. GOS, 
ch.xxix) says that he had not himself seen (sdkyan na dry} am) 
Nandikesvara’s work, but relying on KIrtidhara ( yat tu klrtb 

dharena darsitam lat-pratyayat) he would briefly refer to 

Nandikesvara-mata. But he knows (p. 171) a work called 
Nandi-mata from which he quotes a verse on the Ahgahara 
called recita or recaka Elewhere he tells us that by Nandi- 
mata is understood the views of Tandu ; for the names, 
Nandi and Tandu are, in his opinion, identical. The designa- 
tion, therefore, of the latter part of Bharata’s text, a part of 
which deals, among other things, with music probably implies 
that it was compiled or recast at some later period in 
accordance with the views of Nandikesvara. 

Similarly, we hear of a work called Matahga-bharala 2 
(of uncertain date) by Lak$mana Bhaskara, which apparently 
sets forth the views of Matahga. This is another old 
authority cited by Abhinavagupta (as Matahga-muni) who 
quotes (ch. xxx) two of his Anustubh verses ; by Sarhgadeva 
and his conementator (on j. 3. 24-25 ; i. 4. 9 ; i. 8. 19 etc.); by 
Singabhupala (i. 51) ; and by Arunlicalanatha on Raghu 
(p- 100) with tatha ca mdtahge. A work called Brhad-desl 
ascribed to Matauga has been published’. 

1 In Catalogue of MSS, BORI, xii, pp. 460-63 ; Madras Cat. xx ii, 
13006-08. 

2 The term bharata appears in course of time to mean the dramatic 
or histrionic art generally, as it also came to mean the actor. — 
Ragbavabhatta on Sakuntala expressly refers to Adi-bharata by whom 
he might have meant our author, in contradistinction to these later 
Bharatas. On this question see S. K. De, The Problem of Bharata and 
Adi-Bharata in Our Heritage i, pp. 193-207 (reprinted in Some Problems 
of Ski. Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 156-76). 

3 In Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 1928. 
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The last chapter of the Nafya-sastra, to which the 
colophon mentioned above is appended, contains a prediction 
that the rest of the topic will be treated in detail by Kohala 1 2 3 4 
(who apparently belonged to the same school). 1 plainly 
shewing that the rewriting of the portion in question was 
done some time after Kohala, as well as NandikeSvara, 
had spoken on the subject. Nandikesvara’s date is un- 
known ; but Kohala, side by side with Bharata, is recognised 
as an ancient authority as early as the end of the 8th century 
A.D. in Damodara-gupta’s KuUarii-mata (fJ. 81). It is 
interesting to note in this connexion that Abhinavagupta, 
commenting on Bharata vi. 10. says that although Natya 
is usually said to consist of five afigas, the enumeration 
of eleven afigas in the text is in accordance with the view of 
Kohala and others,* to whose opinions the commentator 
makes many other incidental references mostly on the topics 
of Najya and Geya.* Kohala is cited also by Magikya* 
candra (p. 65) on Mammata, by $5r£igadeva (i. 1. 15), by 
Saradatanaya who frequently quotes his views (pp. 204, 210, 
236, 245, 251). by the authors of the Naiya-darpana pp. 25. 
38, 132), while SifigabhOpSla (i. 51) acknowledges him as an 
authority on drama and allied arts. Hemacandra, with 
reference to the classification of the drama, says (p. 329 ; 
also p. 325): prapaficas tu bharata-kohaladi-sastrebhyo’- 
vagantavya/j. Kohala is credited by most writers on Drama- 
turgy with the introduction of Uparupaka. Mallinatha on 
Kumara vii. 9 1 quotes Kohala on the subject of Tala. A 
work on music called Tala-lakfana, probably a late compila- 

1 Seyam prast&ra-tantrena kohalah kathayisyati, xxxvii 18. 

2 See xxxvii. 24. 

3 Abhinaya-irayain gltStodye ctti pancangam natyam onena 

tu ilokena kohaladi matenaikadaSangati am ucyate (on vi. 10). 

4 For references see P. V. Kane, H5P, p. 24, 54*55. See also his 
Fragments of Kohala in Proc. A'l-O.C. (Patna), 1930, pp. 577-80.— 
Abhinavagupta, however, holds that the entire text of the NStya-SSstra 
as known to him was composed by Bharata himself. 
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tion, is attributed to him, 1 and a Kohaliya Abhinaya-sastra , 2 3 4 
purporting to embody his views, is also known. A work, 
called Kohala-rahasya 5 in at least thirteen chapters, dealing 
with musical modes, is ascribed to the sage Kohala (described 
as son of Bharata) who reveals the subject on being requested 
by Matahga. The description that he was son of Bharata 
is perhaps due to the indication* in Nafya-siistra i. 26 
(ed. Chowkhamba 1929, ed. GOS, Baroda 1956 ; but not 
included in the NSP ed. 1894) that Kohala, along with Sandilya, 
Dhurtila and others, are spoken of as sons of Bharata. 
Since Abhinavagupta says ( Abli . bh. p. 25) that Kohala 
describes the verse jitain lujupatina from Rat naval! (i. 5) as 
an example of Nandi in accordance with the rules of Bharata, 
P. V. Kane is of opinion that Kohala was later than Ratvavall, 
i.e. than 650 A.D. But this conclusion cannot be very well 
reconciled with the fact that Bharata and Kohala are already 
recognised as ancient authorities in the 8th century A.D. 
From Abhinavagupta’s references and citations Kohala's lost 
work appears to have been mostly in verse. 

A work on music, entitled Dattila-kohaliya, is mentioned 
by Burnell (p. 606), apparently a compendium of the opinions 
of Kohala and Dattila. The latter, whose name occurs 
variously as Dantila and Dhurtila, is mentioned by Damodara- 
gupta (si. 123) and is cited as an old authority by Abhinava- 
gupta (as Dattilacarya, chiefly on music) who quotes (on 
Bharata xxviii, also p. 205) a verse of his in Anusjubh ; by 
Sarhgadeva (i. 1. 16) and his commentator Kallinatha (p. 49) ; 


1 IOC 3025, 30S9 ; Madras Cat. with a Tclupu comm. 12992. 

2 Madras Cal. 12989, with a Tclugu comm.- 

3 Madras Trin. I, C, 787 (the 13th chapter only). 

4 The editions (GOS) ol M. R. Kavi, and Chowkhamba Skt. 
Ser. include this verse (i. 26). but they note that it docs not occur in 
the MSS consulted. Tt is, however, commented upon by Abhinava- 
gupta (p. 18) — Kohala's views are referred to by him p. 25, 103, 
173, 182, 266 etc. 
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by Sifigabhupala (i. 51), as well as in various works on 
music. A work called Dattila on music is also published. 1 

In the same way Sangilya is mentioned as Najya-Sastra- 
Icara by Singabhupala (i. 51). Kafyapa or KaSyapa as a 
muni who preceded Bharata and his opinion on Ragas are 
cited by Abhinavagupta (on xxix, p. 394), as well as by 
Nanyadeva 2 . Satakarni is cited as a writer on dramaturgy by 
Sagaranandin (on Sfltradhara, 1. 1101). ViSakhila is also 
•cited as an authority on Kala-$astra by Vamana (i. 3. 7), by 
Abhinavagupta (on xxviii, xxix. 31-33) and by Nanyadeva as 
an authority on music. ParaSara or Parana ra, mentioned by 
RajaSekhara, is also cited as a Bharata-putra in Na[ya-£Qstra 
•(i 32) ; his views on Nandi and Totaka are quoted by Sagara- 
nandin (11. 1091, 2770 3202-3). Similarly, another Bharata-putra 
is Nakhakujta, who is also cited by Sagaranandin (11. 2668, 
2994). Even the mythical Narada is regarded as pro- 
pounder of GSndarva-veda ; and the Bhava-prakaiana says 
that Narada taught Bharata the subject of evolution of Rasa, 
having learnt it from Brahma himself. 

From these indications it is likely that between Bharata’s 
•original text and its existing version, there came "Kohala and 
■others” whose views found their way into the compendium, 
which goes by the name of Bharata and which indiscriminat- 
ing posterity took as genuine and unquestionable. The text- 
problem of the Natya-sastra. therefore, cannot be solved 
until the works of Kohala and other early writers, some of 
which appear to have been available to Abhinavagupta, 
are recovered. 

The process of incorporation must have occurred very 
early and was apparently complete by the end of the 8th 
•century, when the work assumed more or less its present 
-shape. Udbhata, about this time, actually appropriated 

/ fn ThVamfiinn Stf. itrier, 

2 On KSSyapa see below under Dandm. Abhinavagupla’s re- 
ference to Kalyapacarya at p. 239 shows that his work was, at 
Jeast partly, in verse. 
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(iv. 4) tlie first-half of the verse vi. 15 of the Najya-siistra, and 
makes only enough verbal change in its second half to admit 
Santa as the ninth Rasa in the category of eight recognised 
by Bharata. 1 Abhinavagupta, who commented on the 
existing text at the end of the 10th century, himself mentions 
several other previous commentators, of whom Lollata and 
Sankuka in all probability belonged to the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These indications will make it clear at any rate 
that the text existed in its present form in the 8th century 
A.D., if not earlier. 


( 2 ) 

We have, on the other hand, the tradition as well as the 
statement of Bhavabhuti, who refers to the mythical Bharata 
as the tauryatrika-sutra-kiira 2 , that Bharata’s work existed 
originally in the sz7/ra-form ; and this is also made likely by 
Panini’s early reference to such mfa-sutras in his own time. 
Reminiscences of the s/7/rn-style may indeed be presumed in 
the Nafya-sastra vi and vii, which deal with rasa and bheiva ; 

1 It should be noted that Abhinavagupta immediately after the 
passage cited (see p. 21, fn 3 above) goes on to say: anciia la ilokena 
kohaladi-matenaikddasungatvam ucyatc, na tu bharata, tatsamgrhltasyupi 
punar atroddeiut, nirdese caitat krama-vyatydsanCid ity udbhatah ncti 

bhatta lollalah vayarn tvcitra tatlvani agre ritanisyuma ity dsturri 

tdvet (on Bh. vi. 10). This difference of opinion between Udbhata and 
Lollata on a question of textual interpretation supports the conclusion 
that Udbhata was probably familiar with the text of Bharata as Abhi- 
nava knew it and as it has come down to us. The tradition is recorded 
by Sarngadcva (i. 1. 19) that Udbhata was one of the early commen- 
tators on Bharata. Abhinava himself refers to Lollata, Sankuka and 
Bhatta Nayaka as principal commentators whose views on Rasa 
he thought worth refuting in detail. Sfiriigadcva omits from his 
list Bhatta Nuyaka but adds Udbhata. as well as KIrtidhara who is 
earlier than Abhinava having been cited by him (sec above p. 20). For 
other reputed commentators on Bharata see below. 

2 Uttara-ccirita, ad iv. 22 (ed N. S. P. 1906.. p, 120). Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary refers to Bharata’s work as a Sutra-work. 
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for in ch. vi we find a dictum 1 on the genesis of Rasa, put in 
concise form of a siitra, to the elucidation of which, after the 
manner of a bhasya or vrjli. the rest of the chapter (written in 
prose with verse-quotations) is apparently devoted. It should 
also be noticed that a preliminary explanation is added at 
commencement of the chapter to reconcile this curious por- 
lion of the text with the rest of the work. Bharata, we are 
told, being requested by the sages, explains the characteristics 
of a samgraha, karika. and nirukta, and incidentally gives an 
illustration of a sutra-grantha by putting a part of the text in 
that form. This discussion of the nature of a samgraha, 
kdrikH, nirukta and sliira would not have been relevant to the 
subject in hand but for this somewhat flimsy explanation, 
which, however, affords a device, far-fetched as it is, to intro- 
duce into the k&rikQ- text some vestiges of the older an/w-form. 
It is not maintained that a sutra-text is necessarily older than 
a text in the kSrikS-ioim ; for in our sii/ra-text itself there 
are quotations in the vftti of anubaddha or amivatitiya ilokas ■% 
betokening the existence of earlier teachings on the subject, 
and disproving at the same time the orthodox belief that 
Bharata was the earliest teacher of the N3tya-veda. But if 
the tradition that Bharata’s original work was composed in 
the siitra-form be accepted, then this portion of the existing 
version may be presumed to have been a survival of the 
original form. Similar fragments of the sutra-bha^ya style 

J tatra \ibhuviinubhava-vyabliic5ri-saniyogad rasa-niipattil j. ed. 
Grosset p. 87, 1. 8 ; ed. Kavyamala p. 62, I. 6. This dictum is 
cited as a Sutra by all later writers, including Abhinavagupta and 
presumably his predecessors LoIJata and others. For other in- 
stances of the SOtra-hhasya style in the work see P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 15-16. — The references to the text of the N&tya-Sasira here are 
.generally to the Kavyamala ed. 

2 The anubaddha verses, apparently of earlier writers, are those 
.wlaifid Ibe ja djfcct .ip iand J^v yiRu.KOtn.iva .metes {.verses of fids 
kind occur also in the Mahabhorata) are meant, according to Abhinava* 
gupta, those handed down traditionally from teacher to pupil (arm- 
vattiia-bhavam iiffScQrya-parampanisu vartamnoam) vi, p. 25-26. 
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are seen in ch. xxviii-xxxi in such passages as beginning 
with atodya-vidhim i datum vakyyanwh (xxviii. 1) ; also in 
xxxiii. 212 vadya-vidhdnam raksyami ; in xxiv. 93 atra siltra- 
dhura-gunan vaksyamah etc. 

If we get the lower limit to the date of Bharata’s work at 
8th century A.D., the other limit is very difficult to settle, 
when we consider that there were apparently two versions, 
either independent or one based on the other. But it is not 
clear what weight should be placed on the testimony of Bha- 
vabhuti ; for if in the first quarter of the 8th century Bharata 
was known to him as a siitra-kara , it is not intelligible how at 
the end of the same century Udbhata makes use of Bharata’s 
karika, and Lollata and others, immediately following, ap- 
parently comment on the same text. The short space of less 
than half a century is not enough to obliterate all signs of the 
older version and replace it entirely with a new karika- text 
which, to all intents and purposes, is taken as the only author- 
itative version in later times, and in which, strangely enough, 
we find still lingering traces of the earlier siltra-lcxl. The 
only possible explanation of Bhavabhuti’s reference is that 
the historical Bharata, who was the siltra-kara on the three 
arts of dancing, singing and instrumental music, had already 
in Bhavabhuti’s time become identified with the mythical 
Bharata; for the passage in the JJttara-carita gives an obvious- 
ly mythical account, through the mouth of Lava, that bhaga- 
van Valmlki, having composed his story of Rama, gave it to 
-bhagavdn Bharata (the sutra-kara on the three arts and ap- 
parently the nafydearya of the gods) who revised it and got it 
acted through celestial nymphs. 

But this does not exhaust all our textual difficulties. 
Independent prose-passages also survive, in the midst of 
karikas, in chs. xvii, xxviii, xxix, xxxi and xxxiv which, form- 
ing an integral part of the text, cannot be taken as mere vrtti, 
but which resemble, in some respects, the prose Smrti-frag- 
Tnents or more closely, the prose-fragments in the apocry- 
phal Bhela-samhitu. Again, the anubaddha or anuvamsya 
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ftokas, referred to above, correspond to the parikara - or 
san,igraha-$lokas in later writings, and certainly indicate the 
probability of earlier speculations on the subject. These 
verses are generally taken from two distinct sources ; for some* 
of them are in arya, while others are in anujfubh metre. On 
the Arya-verses Abhinava remarks (on vi. 85, p. 328) ; ta eta 
hy arya eka-praghaffakalaya purvacaryar laksanatvena pafhi - 
lafy, munina tu sukha-samgrahaya yatha-sthanam vinivesiiah. 
In his opinion former teachers composed these Aryas and 
Bharata inserted them in proper places. 

From the facts adduced above, we are confronted with the 
problem of the inter-relation of these apparent survivals in 
our text, which contains vestiges of (1) independent prose- 
fragments (2) anuvamSya ilokas in BryB and anufjubh metres 
and (3) passages in sutra-bhasya style, as well as (4) the present 
systematic kSrikas. Space is too limited to dilate upon the ques- 
tion here, but an examination of these passages will reveal that 
these different styles do not possibly belong to the same period, 
but they probably indicate several stages in the growth of par- 
ticular forms of composition of dramaturgic works in general, 
each stage betraying its own partiality towards a particular 
form. Taking the present karika- text as the starting point, we 
find in it traces of earlier passages in sutra-bhasya style, of 
which it is presumably a recast. In the sutra-bhasya, again, 
there are fragments of metrical passages which indicate, in 
their turn, another and still earlier karika-st age ; while the in- 
dependent prose-fragments perhaps represent the earliest form 
taken by such technical treatises. We can. therefore, distin- 
guish in their order of development (1) a stage of prose- 
treatises (2) a tentative period of kSrika- writing (3) the sutra- 
bhasya stage and (4) the final period of compilation of 
compendiums, which reverts again to the karika form 1 This 

f Tfii's conclusion obes noT appiV' tlr murer or Aw imitoSvi? 
periods after the 10th century in which we find ibe karika- and the 
aB/ra-style, existing almost side by side. 
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conclusion perhaps finds some support in the repetition,, 
more or less, of a similar phenomenon in the sphere of the 
Dharma-sastra, Artha-sastra, Vaidya-sastra and probably 
Kama-^astra, The loss of earlier treatises makes it difficult 
to dogmatise ; but if this conclusion is correct generally, 
then our text may be supposed to contain remnants of all 
these styles and forms. It is not argued here that Bharata’s 
work itself passed through all these stages or forms, from a 
rudimentary prose- version into a systematic metrical manual 1 ; 
but our text contains enough to betray the existence of pre- 
vious speculations in prose and in verse, as well as indicate 
the fact that it might have itself been once written in the 
sutra-bhasya form, which was recast, with considerable 
additions from other sources, into a convenient metrical, 
compendium. 

( 3 ) 

Taking the substance of the work, apart from the vexing 
question of different versions, the portion of the Ncifya-sastra,. 
.which deals principally with music, has been conjectured 2 on 
internal evidence to have been compiled about the 4th century 
- A.D. ; and it appears likely that the other portions were 
also put into their present shape about the same time. 
Pischel’s argument, however, on the date of the work, derived 
from the reference to Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Bahlikas 
(e.g. xxxii.103, Ch. cd.) in a text of such composite character 
is of doubtful value in determining the question finally ; but 


1 Kane believes it possible ( HSP , p. 16) that the original nucleus 
of the Natya-idstra was in mixed prose and verse. He is also of 
opinion that the first five chapters were comparatively late additions. 
Abhinavagupta knows Bharata's text as consisting of 36 chapters, al- 
though he comments on the 37lh ch. of what M. R. Kavi speaks of 
as the Northern recension (according to Kavi the Southern is the 
earlier text and consists of 36 chapters). 

2 1A xii p. 158 f. 
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It perhaps makes it probable that the upper limit of its date 
cannot be put too early. 

We are in a position, however, to infer that the substance 
-of Bharata's work is probably much older than that of 
Bhamaha, 1 who may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
"7th century. Bhamaha, in his treatment of poetic figures 
ikavyalarttkSras), groups them in a curious but suggestive 
way. which probably indicates the diflcrent periods in the 
-growth and multiplication of such figures. 2 At the outset, he 
■names and defines only five poetic figures (ii. 4) recognised, 
as he says, by other writers, vj z , anuprasa, yamaka, riipaka, 
dlpaka and upamS, This represents the first stage ; but in 
course of time, six other figures appear to have been added, 
and BhSmaha mentions and deals with them next in ii. 66. 
Then he goes on to enumerate, two (or three, including 
svabhdvokti) more figures admitted by writers like Medhavin 
(ii. 88), who also appears to have dealt with upamS etc. 
(ii. 40). Finally, Bhamaha defines and illustrates a further 
long list of twenty-three more figures in a separate chapter 
(iii. 1-4). The differentiation and multiplication of poetic 
figures with the progress of speculation is a familiar fact in 
Alamkara literattre ; and the way in which Bhamaha success- 
ively enumerates and groups these figures probably show’s 
that to the original five mentioned by him at the outset, 
others were added in course of time as the study itself 
.advanced. Now Bharata, in his treatment of Alamkaras 
names (xvj. 41) only four such figures known to him, viz.. 
yamaka, rupaka, dipaka and tipama. These four in reality 
•correspond to the five mentioned by Bhamaha ; for anuprasa 
may be taken as falling in the same class as yamaka, the one 
■being varqabhyasa and the other padabhyasa. At the same time 

1 Besides showing himself conversant with some theory of Rasa 
fit 3SJ, 2H3 it .Danilin mentions the dramaturgic technical terms 
sarndhi, anga. vft/i and laftfana and refers to BgamSntara for their 
discussion (ii. 366). 

2 Cf Jacobi in Sb. der Preuss, Akad. xxiv, 1922, p p. 220 f. 
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the very fact that anuprusa is thus differentiated from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in these poetic figures. It 
is clear, therefore, that Bharata’s work belonged to a period 
when the number of figures had not yet multiplied ; and one , 
if not more, stages must have intervened between it and 
Bhamaha’ s Kavyalamkara in which the number had already 
swelled into nearly forty in all. 1 To this intermediate stage 
belonged Mcdhiivin and others, whom Bhamaha cites, and 
the loss of whose work makes it difficult for us to trace the 
development thus indicated by Bhamaha. 

There arc also indications that Bharata’s teachings arc 
probably older than Kalidasa, who generally adheres to 
Bharata’s dramaturgic prescriptions. 2 3 Kalidasa refers, in 
Vikramorvasiya ii. 18, toBharata as the mythical ncijyacarya. 
In Raghu xix. 36, again, Kalidasa speaks of ahga-sattva- 
vacanasraya nrtya which, as Mallinatha rightly points out, 
agrees with Bharata’s dictum 1 : samanyabhinayo nama jncyo 

1 By the end of the fill) and beginning of the 7th century, 
BhaUi illustrates as many as 38 different species of poetic figures, 
indicating that tiic process of refinement had proceeded very far 
indeed even in his time. 

2 The discovery of the dramas, ascribed to Bhiisa, docs not 
invalidate this argument, for it is possible that they follow a tradi- 
tion or a system of opinion of which all traces are now lost ; and 
the date of Bhiisa itself is uncertain. 

3 The Amawko&a only mentions uiigika and suttvika abliiitaya. 
This lexicon, which is said to have been translated into Chinese 
about ofil-fifi A. D. (sec Nandargikar’s introd. to Meghaduta, 1894, 
p. 73), admits after Bharata the eight Rasas, and explains some of 
the dramaturgic technicalities, giving three synonyms of the actor 
Uffilalin, hr. savin and bharata ) from the names of the three well- 
known teachers of dramaturgy. Pan ini refers to the formation of 
the first two terms, hut not that of the third ; hut this silence of 
the grammarian does not prove anything. The .Taina Anuogadtira- 
autta (cd. N. S. P, 1915, fol. 134-145. also quoted in Wehcr ii 2, 
pp. 701-02) which. Wintcrnit7. thinks, was probably put together by 
the middle of the 5th century, mentions nine Rasas ; and the enu- 
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vag-anga-saltvajah ; while in Kumar a vii. 91 mention is 
made of sairidhis, as well as of laUtangahara mentioned in 
Natya-sastra xx. 17 (ed. Cbowkhamba xxii. 17'. 

The lower limit of the date of Bharata’s work, therefore, 
can be provisionally shifted back to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D., while it is almost certain that it existed in its present 
shape in the 8th century A.D. 1 The upper limit cannot be 
put too early, because of the mention of Sakas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas and other tribes, and probably does not go beyond 
the commencement of the Christian era : but we have already 
pointed out (p. 28 above) that their mention in a com- 
posite text is hardly of a conclusive value. It is difficult to 
settle the relative age of the sutra- and the kdrika - texts ; but 
if the tendency towards sutra-bh&fya style may be presumed 
to have been generally prevalent in the last few centuries 
B C.. then the presumed sutra - text of Bharata belongs ap- 
parently to this period 3 . It was certainly much earlier than 
the present kdrika- text, in which Bharata is already a 
mythical sage as an expounder of the nafya-veda. 

COMMENTATORS ON BHARATA 

No comroentatary on Bharata’s Nd/ya-sastra exists today 
except that of Abhinavagupta. But the names of some reputed 

meration is inteiesting from the inclusion of praiUnia (not men- 
tioned by Bharata), apparently from religious motives. 

1 With this view Kane ([ISP. p. 19. 22) generally agrees. 

2 It will be shewn later that the tradition that Bharata was 
the author of a Kavya-iakiana. which forms frt substance of the 
LSrika-vetses of Mammata’s Km. prak.. is entirely erroneous, as 
is also the statement made use of by L6vi that these kdrikas are 
abridged from the Agni-pnmna. Somadeva in his Yaiastilaka (959-60 
A. D) refers, indeed, to a bharata-pran'ta ka\yitdhyaya (Peterson ii. 
p. 4J) which, considering Somadeva’s date, could not have alluded 
lo this tradition of Bharata’s authorship of Mammata’s karik3s. 
but possibly, from the term of reference, to ch. xvi of the NQtya-iastra, 
which deals with kSvya-Jakionas. kaiySlamkuras kuvya-gitnas and 
kuvyatio'as as embellishments of dramatic speech. 
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•as well as actual commentators on Bharata are known from 
Abhinavagupta, 1 2 Sarngadeva 5 and other writers. They are: 

1. Matrgupiucarya 

2. Udbhata 

3. Lollata 

4. Sahkuka 

5. Bhatta Nayaka 

6. Harsa 

7. K'irtidhara 

8. Abhinavagupta 

9. Nanyadeva. 

We have also the views of several other writers cited by 
Abhinavagupta. 3 * They are: Bhat{a Yantra (on Natya and 
Nrtta p. 208), Priyatithi (on Lasyanga), Bhatta Vrddhi (on 
Tala), Bhatta Sumanas (on Tala), Bhatta Gopfila (on Tala), 
Bhatta samkara (Vrtta-prakarana) and Ghantaka (on Natika- 
bheda). Rahula or Rahala (pp. 115, 172, 197 etc), also men- 
tioned by Sarngadeva (i.1.17), is quoted several times. As in 
one of his verses Bharata is named ( bharatenoditam , Abh.bh. i, 
p. 72) he must have been, as most of the writers mentioned 
above, later than Bharata, From his name, as well as from 
Hemacandra (p. 316), who mentions him as Sakyacarya, he 
appears to have been a Buddhist teacher, whose view Hema- 
candra pointedly ignores. It cannot be determined if all 
these writers composed commentaries on the whole or a 
part of Bharata’s work: but from the references it seems 

1 Sec P. V. Kane, Gleanings from Abhinava-bliaratl in K. B. 
Pathnk Comm. Vol. Poona 1934, pp. 385-400 ; V. Raghavan, Writers 
quoted in Abhinava-bharali in JOR, vi, 1932, pp. 149 f, 199 f. 

2 Sanigadeva mentions: vyiikhyutaro bJuiranyc lollatodbhata- 
iankuk"h I bhattubhinavaguptaS ca Sfimat-klrtidhnro’parah. He men- 
tions Rahula and Matrgupta elsewhere as two of his authorities, 
apparently on music. 

3 The references to Abhinava-bliaratl by vols. and pages arc to 

M. Ramkrishna Kavi’s cd„ Paroda 1926. Where the vol. is not 

indicated by a number but only by page, vol. i is meant. 
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that most of them wrote generally on music, and some 
specially on topics of dramaturgy as well. 

Bhat(a Tauta, Abhinava’s Guru, and Utpaladeva, his 
Parama-guru, are frequently quoted in bis commentary. 
Tauta is known as having written a work called Kavya* 
kautuka, which is now lost ; on this work Abhinava appears 
to have written a Vivarana ( Locana p. 178). At the beginning 
of his commentary Abhinavagupta pays an elegant tribute 
to Tauta as having expounded to him the Niitya-fasira, and 
references 1 2 to Tauta’s view on various topics confirm this. 
But it need not mean thatTauta actually composed a com- 
mentary on Bbarata. Utpaladeva, author of isvara-pratya- 
bhijiiS and other works, is well known in the history of Kashmir 
Saivaism. He is quoted chiefly in the chapters on music. 
It is not clear if he wrote a commentary on these chapters or 
an independent work on music. Similar remarks apply to 
Sakaligarbha who is cited once along with Udbhaja (see 
below). Mention is also made of Tandu* in Natya-Sastra (iv. 
17-18) as one who instructed Bharata in the representation 
of Afigaharas together with various karanas (postures) and 
recakas (gestures). An unknown 'p^kara or Jltakrt is 
frequently cited by Abhinava throughout the text. 

M atrguptacaryti 

Raghavabhatta on Sakuntala 3 4 and Vasudeva on Karpura- 
mailiart * quote MStfguptScarya as a writer on Dramaturgy; 


1 See Kane in the work cited p. 388 ; also in his HSP, pp. 
.209-12 ; V. Raghavan as cited above pp. 153-62. Three metrical lines 
from Tauta are cited by Abhinava p. 291-92. 

2 With regard to Tandu cited on p. 90 (vol. i) we arc told that 
Nandi is another name for Tandu. as the word Muni designates 
Bharata ((ar}tfu-mum'Sabdau nandi-bharatayor apara-ndmvru). Hence 
Nandi-mata (cited on p. 171). in Abhinava’s opinion, stands for the 
views of Tapdu. See above p. 20. 

3 Ed. NSP, 1922, pp. 5, 6, 7 (on Rasa), 8 (definition of NStaka), 13 
(Vithyahga). 15 (languages to be employed bv various characters), 
20 (Bhusatja). 57 (SaBcarika). 62 (Senapati), 74 (Hasita), lfO (Pataka- 
s thin aka). 123 (same), 126 (Sanskrit employed bv Nlca Patra). 154 
(Kaiicukin), 156 (Pratlhari). 199 (Paricarika), p. 230 (Phala-yoga), etc. 

4 Ed. NSP, 1900, p. 5 (Sutradhara) ; cf Aufrecht i, 448a. 
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and Sundaramisra in his Nuiya-pradipa (dated 1613 A.D.). 
commenting on Bharata’s remarks on Nandi says : asya 
vyakhyane matrguptacaryaih...iyam itdahrta. 1 This has been 
taken by S. Levi to imply that Matrgupta wrote a vyakhyfma 
or commentary on Bharata. and that assuming him to be the 
poet who lived under Harsa-Vikramaditya (Rrijotaraiis- iii. 
125, 252) we get in him a very early commentator (7th cen- 
tury) on Bharata. But the available evidence does ont appear 
to be conclusive. Our Matrgupta, as the profuse metrical 
quotations on dramaturgic topics by Raghavabhatta and 
others show, probably wrote an independent metrical work on 
Dramaturgy, in which he might have in the usual course 
commented on Bharata’s precepts ; and the word vyUkhydna 
need not be construed to mean a commentary. Matrgupta of 
Kahlana was a king and poet ; how is it that he is cited in 
these works with the designation of Acarya which signifies a 
teacher? Matrguptacarya is known to Abhinavagupta who 
quotes him on music (ch. xxix). Saradatanaya in his Bhdva- 
praka&ana quotes his view on Nataka-vastu ; 'Sagaranandin 
in his Naiaka-laksana-ratna-kosa quotes several verses of his 
(pp. 5, 14, 20, 21. 23, 50) ; and Sarngadcva mentions him 
as an authority on music. 2 


Udbhaia 

As already noted above (p. 32, fn 2). Sarngdeva in his 
Samgita-ratnukara (i. 1.19) informs us that Udbhata was one of 
the early commentators on Bharata’s text. This is very likely, 
although Udbhata’s commentary has not yet been recovered. 

1 Quoted in IOC iii, p. 347. Matrgupta is also cited by Ranga- 
natha on Vikramorvaftya (dated 1659 A. D.). ed. NSP, 1914. p. 5 
(on Nandi); by Sarviinanda on Amara, p. 145 (Adbhuta Rasa), 147 
(Blbhatsa Rasa), 150 (Vyabhicari-bhavas). 161 (Anubliava in £rn- 
giira), 16 (on Tala). 

2 The citations from Matrgupta arc collected together by T. R. 
Chintamani in his Fragments of Matrgupta in JOR ii, T928, pp. 
US-28. 
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Sarfigadeva’s statement appears to be confirmed by several 
citations of Udbhata’s views by Abhinavagupta, One of these 
references, already quoted above (p. 24, fn. I) occurs in 
Abhinava’s commentary on vi. 10 (p. 266-67) in which it is 
stated that certain views of Udbhafa on textual interpretation 
were not accepted by Lollata, another commentator on 
Bharata. On ix. 182 (vol. ii, p. 70) and xviii. 76 (vol. ii, 
p. 441), again, Abhinava quotes certain readings of the text 
made out differently by Udbhata. In two other passages 
(on xxi. 17 and xxi. 42 on Samdbis) Abhinava takes 
exception to the interpretation of Udbha{a as lak$ya- or 
aganta-viruddha. In still another passage on the Vrttis 
(on xviii. 110 vol. ii. pp. 451-52) Abhinava informs us that 
Udbhata accepted only three Vrttis (and not the usual 
four of Bharata). namely. Nyaya-cesja, An>5ya*ce$ta 
and Phala-samvitti. In this connexion Abhinava further 
refers to a certain writer, called Sakallgarbha, who would 
admit five Vrttis (namely, the four of Bharata and another 
called Atma-sainvitti in place of Udbhata’s Phala-samvitti) ; 
but these views bave been refuted by Lollata and others. 
Again, Kuntaka (pp. 113-15) disagrees with Udbhata’s view 
of the Sva-^abda-vacyata of Rasa as being opposed to 
Bharata's opinion. These detailed references to Udbhata’s 
views or comments on topics dealt with in such far apart 
chapters as vi, ix, xviii and xxi, make it probable that 
TJdbhata commented on the whole of the Natya-Saslra. 

But this presumption is not applicable to the case of 
Sakallgarbha who appears to have flourished between Udbhata 
and Lollata. He might have been a writer on certain topics 
of Dramaturgy ; but whether he composed a commentary 
on Bharata is not clear. . 


Lollafa 

Lollata is extensively cited by Abhinavagupta not only in 
ch. vi (on Rasa-sutra), but also in ch. xii. xiii. xviii and xxi. 
Lollata is mentioned as rejecting Udbhata’s views on the Vrttis 
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(see above) and on the eleven topics of Natya (on vi. 10). 1 
Several other characteristic views of Lollata are also mention- 
ed ; for instance, his view that Rasas are numerous (on vi, 
45), 2 although eight or nine are traditionally accepted for the 
stage; that Natika is §atpada (onxviii. 60) 3 against Sahkuka’s 
opinion that it is Astapada. References are also made to 
Lollafa’s views on Dhruva Tala (on xii. 14)* ; on Kaksya 
(xiii. I) 5 ; on what he calls (on xxi. 29) Anusamdhi (dealing 
with the acts of a Pataka-hero) ; on his omission of xviii. 32 
from the text c . These references to different parts of the text 
would go to confirm the tradition that Lollata was also a 
regular commentator on Bharata’s text. 

We have no definite material to determine the date of 
Lollata ; but all later citations agree in supporting the tradi- 
tion that he was earlier than the commentator Sankuka whose 
theory of Rasa is said to have been directly levelled against 
that of Lollata. Judging from his name, Lollata was pro- 
bably a Kashmirian ; and if any chronological inference can 
be drawn from the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta’s reference 
(mentioned above) to an opinion of Udbhala being controvert- 
ed by Lollata, he was later than or contemporaneous with 
Udbhata, also a Kashmirian, whose latest date is 813 A.D. 

The theory of Rasa advocated by Lollata probably obtain- 
ed traditionally before he definitely formulated it and became 
its first noted advocate ; for Abhinava in his commentary 
(on ch. vi) tells us that Dandin in his idea of Rasa follows the 
same view. Unless we presume Lollala’s priority to Dandin, 
we should take this to indicate that some theory or dogma 
similar to it was already known to Dandin, even before 
Lollata brought it into prominence. 

Lollata is also taken to be what* is technically described 
as Dlrgha-vyapara-vadin with reference to the controversy 
about the function of Abhidha'; for he is said to have main- 
tained that the primary function of Denotation of a word is 

1 Vol. i, p. 266. 2 Vol. 5, p. 299. 3 Vol. ii, p. 436. 

.4 Vol. ii, p. 134. 5 Vol. ii, p. 196. 6 Vol. ii, p. 423. 
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so far-reaching that it is competent in itself to express all 
other implied or suggested sense. But it is doubtful if this 
view is directly ascribed to Lollata by any standard Sanskrit 
theorist of importance, although it is criticised without the 
name of the promulgator by Manimata (p. 225), Mahimabhatta 
(p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 215), Vidyaratba (p. 43) and others. 
Govinda in his Kavya-pradlpa (p. 149) thinks that adherents 
of this vie". 1 are followers of Bha{ta-mata. Abhinava attributes 
a similar view (Locana p. 188) to the Bhatta or Prabhakara 
school ; this might have been the source of Govinda’s state- 
ment. The Mim2rpsakas and grammarians bad already 
discussed the question of Abhidha ; and it must not be for- 
gotten that several attempts to explain the fact of Dhvani 
(suggested sense), including Rasa-dhvani. obtained before the 
Dhvanikara himself. It is probable that Lollata was one of 
those who offered one of the several solutions to the question 
alluded to in the first verse of the Dhvanyaloka. We shall 
see that Lollata was probably a Miroamsaka in his view of 
Rasa, even if he was not a DIrgha-vyapara vadin. 

The only direct quotation from Lollaja (and not mere 
consideration of his views) consists of two verses given by 
Hemacandra (p. 215). If he was a prose commentator, how 
do these metrical quotations fit in7 l * 

Safikuka 

Abhinavagupta very frequently refers to Safikuka’s views 
on different dramaturgic topics; eg. on Rafiga-pitha (on 
Iii. 21-22)*; on Rasa-sutra (on cb. vi)*: on Nataka (on 
xviii.10) 4 ; on the king as a character (on xviii. 12) s ; on 
Natika bheda (on xviii. 60)*; on Pratimukha and VimarSa 

1 V. Raghavan believes ( Some Concepts pp. 207-8 : JOR vi p. 
}£?} that Leifaia's j* tin* jm . w ? was .SjiarA&i- son of Auar^ifta, be- 
cause a quotation from Aparajiti by Rajalckbara (p. 45) is given by 
Hemachandra (p. 215) with the name of Lollata. 

2 Vol. i, p. 75. 3 Vol. i, pp. 239, 298, 318. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 411. 5 V. il, p. 414. 6 Vol. ii, p. 436. 
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Saradhis (on xxi.40,42) etc. 1 As the citations relate to 
matters covered by eh. iii to xxix, it is probable that Saiikuka 
composed a commentary on the entire text of Bharata. 
Abhinavagupta informs us (p. 275) that his teacher Bhalta 
Tauta disapproved of Saukuka’s views on Rasa. 

To Sahkuka are also ascribed several verses in the autholo- 
giesof Sarhgadhara, Jahlana and Vallabhadeva, 2 — which indi- 
cates that there was also a poet of the same name. Kahlana 
mentions (iv. 703-5) a poet Sahkuka and his poem Bhuvana- 
bhyudaya. The reference is to the time of AjitapTda, whose 
date is given as 813 A.D. by Cunningham and 816 A.D. by 
S. P. Pandit. If our Sahkuka is identical with this poet, then 
he may be assigned to the first quarter of the 9th century. 

BhatJa Nayaka 

Basides referring to his view on the Rasa-sutra of Bharata 
(ch. vi) 3 * Abhinavagupta ( Locana p. 27 : also Abli. bh. xvi. 4)* 
quotes under the name of Bhalta Nayaka a verse sabda- 
pradhanyam Usritya 5 6 , which Hemacandra (p. 3-4) gives as a 
quotation from a work, named Hrdaya-darpam c , and which 
is also cited without the name of the author by Mahimabhalta 
and his commentator. Jayaratha also speaks (p. 12) of 
Bhatta Nayaka as Hrdayadarpana-kara. It is probable, 
therefore, that some lost work of Bhatta Nayaka’s bore this 
title ; and the references also indicate the probable source 

1 Sec P. V. Kane, HSP, pp. 50-51. for six other instances from 
ch. xxiv to xxix where Saiikuka has been cited by Abhinavagupta. 

2 In the first two anthologies Sankuka is called son of Mayura, 
who is identified by some with the author of Siirya-Sataka, a con- 
temporary of Buna. 

3 Vol. i, p. 278. 4 Voi. ii, p. 298. 

5 This verse is also quoted by Jayaratha p. 9. Manikyacandra 

(p. 4) also ascribes the verse to Bhatta Nayaka, whom he refers on 
p. 8 as the Hrdayadarpana-kara. 

6 P. V. Kane (HSP p. 187) suggests that the proper name of 
work was Sahrdaya-darpana, but evidence is meagre to support this 
siioeestinn. 
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of the quotation which occurs immediately before the verse 
in question in Abbinavagupta. It is, however, cot dear 
whether this Hrdaya-darpana is his alleged lost commentary 
on Bbarata. Mabimabhatta’s anonymous commentator tells 
us that this Hrdaya darpana, like the Vyakti-viveka, was 
composed with the special object of demolishing the Dhvani* 
theory 1 formulated by Anandavardhana ; and this statement 
may explain why Abbinavagupta, as an adherent of the 
■theory, takes so much pains to controvert Bbatta Nayaka’s 
views in his Locana *. as well as in his A bhina va- bharatl* 
Mahimabhatta, who had a similar object of combating the 
Dhvani-theory, claims entire originality for his own treatment 
by boasting that he had never looked into the Darpana at 
all. 4 The citations from the Hrdaya-darpana also indicate that 
it was probably composed in metrical form, and apparently 
never took at all the shape of a prose commentary. 

A careful examination of the very few passages apparently 
ref erring to this work will shew that the topics dealt with in 
it centre round the question of Dhvani in poetry, in correla- 
tion with the theory of Rasa intimately connected therewith. 
Abhinava, for instance, while discussing (p. 16) the verse 
Mama dhammia visattho, which is given by Anandavardhana 
ns an instance of suggestion with an expressed injunction 
implying a prohibition, refutes Bbatta Nayaka’s opinkm as 
to this negative implication. In another place. Abhinava 
criticises (p. 21) the significance attached by Bbatta Nayaka 

J darpano hrdaya-darpandkhyo dltvani-dhvaipsa-granlho'pl, explain- 
ing the pun on the word darpana used by Mabimabhatta in i. 4. 

2 Both Bbatta NSyaka arid his Hrdaya-darpana are cited by 
rame in Locana pp. 27, 28, 63. Other references occur on pp. 11, 
12, 15, 19, 21, 29, 36, 67, 68 — all of which consist mostfy of direct cri- . 
lichen in support of Dhvani-theory. 

3 For instance, on Bharata p. 1 : b/tatfa-nSyakat tu brahmans 

jiaramatmanS yad udShriam Iti vyUkhyunam hrdaya-darpapt pra- 

fyagrahit. 

4 adrffa-darpana mama dhih 5. 4. 
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to the word ah am in the verse alia ettha nimajjai, which is 
discussed by Anandavardhana as an example of suggestion 
of a contrary kind where the expressed prohibition implies 
an injunction. It is evident from these references that Bhatta 
Nayaka’s work, like Mahimabhatta’s, was designed not merely 
as a refutation of the general theory of Dhvani, but also as 
a special attack on Anandavardhana’s exposition of the same. 
To take a minute point, the Dhvanikara in i. 13 uses the 
verb vyahktah in the dual number with a special object in 
view, as Anandavardhana’s (as well as Abhinava’s) explana- 
tion rightly indicates. Bhatta Nayaka seems to have attacked 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinavagupta 
remarks (Locana, p. 33) : bhaffa-nayakena yad dvi-vacanain 
dusitam tad gaja-mmllikayaiva. 1 

It appears, therefore, that the Hrdaya-darpana was not a 
commentary on Bharata, 2 but a metrical treatise in the anus(ubh 
with a running prose commentary, dealing with the ques- 
tion of Dhvani, and incidentally with the question of Rasa- 
dhvani. No doubt, Abhinava in his own commentary on 
Bharata, as well numerous other later writers taking their 
cue from Abhinava, criticises at some length Bhatta Nayaka’s 
theory of Rasa, along with those of Lollata and Sahkuka 
and with special reference to Bharata’s particular sntra on 
the subject in ch. vi (also Lccana pp. 67-68) ; yet Bhatta 
Nayaka is nowhere mentioned directly as a commentator 
on the same text. Very rarely Bhatta Nayaka’s interpretations 
of particular passages of Bharata are cited by Abhinavagupta, 
as they are with regard to those of Udbhata, Lollata and 
Sankuka. 3 It is probable that Bhatta Nayaka’s peculiar theory 

1 Mahimabhatta also refers (p. 19) to this discussion, quoting 
these words of Abhinava from the Locana. 

2 As V. V. Sovani in Bhandcirkar Comm. Volume, p. 390 
(i contra in JRAS, 1909, pp. 450-52) states. 

3 T. R. Chintamani collected together ‘Fragments of Bhatta: 
Nayaka’ in JOR i, 1927, pp. 267-76 ; also in Proc. A-l. O. C., 
Allahabad 1929, ii, pp. 155. 193. 
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of Rasa (which, however, bears a resemblance to Abhinava’s 
own) called for a special refutation in tbe» hands of this 
champion of the Dhvani'theory, because Bhajta Nayaka 
denied the expressive function of Dhvani and attempted to 
explain the concept by postulating the function of Bhogl- 
karana. But there is no definite indication to shew that this 
theory of Rasa, being a corollary to Bhatta Nayaka’s general 
theory of expression, was not incidental to bis main thesis, 
which was directed towards the demolition of the new idea 
of Dhvani and establishment of another explanation of 
that concept. This may be the reason why Sarngadeva. in 
his enumeration of Bharata's commentators before his time, 
omits the name of Bhat{a Nayaka. 1 

There can hardly be any doubt that Bhatta Nayaka was 
familiar with the text of the Dhvanyaloka, including At)anda- 
vardhana's Vftti, and should, therefore, be placed in a period 
later than the date of Anandavardhana. The conclusion is 
supported by the statement of Jayaratha (p. 12) that Bbaj{a 
Nayaka lived after the Dhvanikara by whom Jajaratha, like 
many other later writers, invariably means Anandavardhana 
without distinguishing him from the so-called Dhvamk§ra. 
On the other hand, the oldest writer to mention Bnd cite 
Bhatta Nayaka is Abhinavagupta, from whom he does not 
appear to be chronologically very distant. Bhajta Nayaka, 
therefore, flourished between the last quarter of the 9th and 
the last quarter of the 10th century ; and it will not be wrong 
if we assign him to the end of the 9th and the beginning 
of the 10th century A.D. This date makes it likely that he 
is identical, as Peterson suggested, with Bhatta Nayaka who 
is mentioned by Kahlana (v. 159) as having flourished in the 

1 See p. 32 above, footnote 2. With this view P. V. Kane ( HSP , 
p. 214) agrees. Similarly Ruyyaka, while reviewing the different 
systems vAnth ctaamti feeituft iw WAsAvca* Bhatta. Nayaka. 

not as a commentator but as an independent author who advocated 
_a new system in common with other explanations of the Dhvani 
theory (p. 9, ed. N. S. P.) 
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Teign of Samkaravarman, son and successor of Avantivarman 
of Kashmir. 


Harsa 

Harsa or Srl-harsa is said to have composed a Vartdka on 
the Ndtya-sastra. He is cited by Abhinavagupta sometimes by 
name (on v.7, ISO 1 ; xxix. 101) and sometimes as Varttika-krt 
or Varttika-kara (i. 84 ; ii. 97-98 ; iv. 267-6E) 2 , while Vfirttika 
without the name of the author 3 or Harya-varttika (iv. 331) 4 
is also cited. On v. 8-15 there is a prose passage from the 
Viirttika quoted 3 . The citations are more profuse from the 
first six chapters, but there is one reference to ch. xxix. Sara- 
datanaya (p. 238) refers to Harsa’s view that the Totaka differs 
from Nataka in having no Vidusaka 6 . As the Viirttika is no 
longer available no definite conclusion is possible. These 
■citations however, make it highly probable that it might not 
have been a regular commentary (in spite of its name) 7 , but 
dealt, mostly in Arya metre (with occasional prose), with 
relevant parts of the Nafya-sastra. 

Klrtidhara 

Sarngadeva informs us (see above p. 32, fn 2) that Klrtidhara 
was a commentator on Bharata's text. He must have been 
•earlier than Abhinavagupta who tells us (ch.xxix) that not 
having seen Nandikesvara’s work himself, he is relying on 
Klrtidhara’s account of it (see above p. 20). There are several 
references' in Abhinava’s commentary to Klrtidhara or 

1 Vol. i. p. 211 and p. 251. 

2 Vol. i, p. 31 ; i, p. 67 ; i, 172, 174 respectively. 

3 Vol. i. p. 174. 4 Vol. i. p. 207 

5 Vol. i, p. 212. 

6 SrTharsa Misra quoted in Prabhakara Bhatta’s Rasa-practipa 
(a prose passage) may or not be our author. 

7 As in the case of Nanyadcva’s Bharaia-bhuyya or Bharata- 
varttika. 

8 See V. Raghavan in JOR. v, 1932. p. 198 ; Kane in Patliak 
Comm. Volume, p. 388. 
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Kirtidharacarya on Natya and Nrtta (ch. iv) 1 2 and on (he 
Oeyadhikara section. These citations show that Kirtidhara, 
like Sarngadeva, was interested mostly in music, but they are 
not sufficient to establish that he wrote a regular commentary 
cn the entire text of Bharata. 

Abinavagupta 

Although Abhinavagupta contented himself with the 
writing of commentaries in the field of Sanskrit Poetics, h is 
works have almost the value of independent treatises for their 
profound erudition and critical acumen. As his reputation 
tn Poetics rests on his exposition of the Dhvani-theory, it 
would be better to take him up in connexion with the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana. 

The entire text of Abhinava’s commentary, called Abhi- 
nava-bharatl, on Bharata’s (ext which consisted of 36 chapters, 
is not available, either in the printed edition or in any MS. 
His comments on ch.vii (except the prose portion and the 
first few verses), ch. viii and ch. xxxiii-xxxiv are missing, and 
(here are also short gaps (e.g. on the last verses of cb. v), As 
he refers to his Locana in this work, it was composed later. 

Nanyadeva 

A work called Bharata bhasya (also Bharata-varttika in 
some of its colophons) by Nanyadeva or Nanyapati is available 
in a unique MS (221 folios) in the BOR1 collection’. The 
author is called MithileSvara (king of Mithila) in one of its 
verses, while the colophons describe him as Mahasamanta* 
dhipati. The work is unknown to Abhinavagupta who was 
earlier in date and who is utilised in it but rarely mentioned 
by name. Nanyadeva is known as the founder of the Karna- 

1 Vol. i, p. 203. 

2 BOR I Cat, of MSS, xii, no. Ill of 1869-70. pp. 377-83. The 
work also goes by tbe name Sarasvan~hrdayala>iikBra. Dr. C. P. 
Desai of Tara pur, Thana, Bombay, Is understood to be editing the 
work for Khakagarh Music University, M. P. 
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taka dynasty of Mithila who ruled from 1097 to 1147 A.D 1 . 
The author mentions another work of his called Grantlia - 
maharnava. 

Although it is called a Bbasya, it is not a direct commen- 
tary on Bharata’s text. It was ambitiously planned in four 
Amsas, each devoted to one of the four kinds of Abhinaya ; 
but the extant portion, itself extensive, deals only 
with one kind, namely, Vacika, and relates chiefly to ch. 
xxviii to xxxiii of the Nafya-sustra, which deal with music. 
The MS, though old, is defective, wanting in ch. v, xvi and 
xvii (the total number of promised chapters being seventeen). 
Bharata is profusely quoted, but other old authorities like 
Narada, Satatapa, Dattila, Kasyapa (also Brhat-Kasyapa and 
Vrddha-Kasyapa), Matahga, Brhad-dcil, Nandi-mata, Yastika 
(otherwise unknown), KTrtidhara, and Visakhila are frequently 
cited. Sarhgadeva appears to be the only author who cites 
Nanyadcva. 
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CHAPTER III 


FROM BHAMAHA TO ANANDAVARDHANA 
BHAMAHA 

The earliest citation of Bhamaha in later Alamkara 
literature is to be found in two passages in Anandavardhana’s 
Vrtti on the Dhvanydloka (pp. 39, 207); and at p. 236 Ananda- 
vardhana quotes anonymously Bhamaha iii, 27. The next 
interesting reference occurs in the commentary of Pratlharen- 
duraja, who informs us (p. 13) that his author Udbhata 
composed a work, presumably a commentary on Bhamaha, 
which is described as Bhamaha-vivaram. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Abhinavagupta ( Loccina pp. 10,^0, 
159, vivaranakrt ) and Hemachandra (Comm. pp. 17, 1 10) ; 
while Ruyyaka cites the commentary generally as bhamalxlya 
udbhata-laksana (p. 183) and Samudrabandha discribes it as 
kavyalcmkara-vivrti (p, 89). There are also numerous pas- . 
sages in Udbhata’s independent work, Kavyalamkura-sam- 
graha, which unmistakably copy some of the definitions of 
poetic figures directly from Bhamaha, and do not hesitate to 
repeat the very language of the earlier work. 1 2 

Vamana, Udbhata’s contemporary, also appears to betray 
an acquaintance with Bhamaha’s text. 3 Bhamaha, for 

1 Sec, for instance, the definitions of the figures rasavat, 
aiUayokti, sasamdeha, sahokti, apahnuti, utprcksu, yathusarpkhya, 
aprasluta-praiamsa paryayokla, ahsepa, vibhuvanS, virodha and 

^ bhdvika.— Bhamaha is quoted extensively by Abhinavagupta and: 

, .other later writers. 

2 Bhamaha’s work called Bhumahulamkura (but Kuvyularflkura- 
e .5 the first verse) consists of six Paricchcdas or chapters and about 
’unAO verses. The topics covered are: I. Purposes of Kavya, its 
lusee'inition and divisions from different points of view ; Sargabandha, 

ha and Akhyayika ; reference to Vaidarbha and Gauda modes 

1 El 
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instance, defines the figure Upama (ii. 30) as viruddhenopama - 

nena upameyagya yat samyani gunadesem sopantd; and 

Vamana seems to paraphrase this definition in the concise 
form of a Sutra : upamanenopameyasya guna-lesatah samyam 
upama (iv, 2. 1). 1 Again, speaking of effective implication 
(atisayavan arthah) to be found in Upama. Bhamaha lays 
down (ii. 50): 

yasyatisayavan arthah kathatn so’sambhavo matahi 

isiam catisa)3rthatvam upamotprekyayor yathaf I 
-Reading together Vamana iv. 2. 20 and 21 (anupapattir 
asarpbhavah and na viruddho'tifayah), we find that Vamana 
is apparently repeating the same view ; and in his Vgtti on 
the first Sutra, he adds upamayam atiiayasyestatvat, making it 
clear in the next SQtra that an effective implication (atiSaya), 
which is contradictory, should be avoided. Vamana also 
reproduces anonymously a verse of an unknown poet whose 
name is given by Bhamaha (ii. 46) with the same verse as 
Sakhavardhana. Such repetition of views in more or less 
standardised phraseology in a technical treatise, or the quota- 
tion of the same illustrative verse in a similar context need 
not be taken as conclusive ; but Vamana, in his Vftti on 
v. 2. 38, actually though not accurately, quotes a part of a 
verse from Bhamaha ii. 27, and comments on the peculiar 
usage of the word bhahguram employed therein.* 


some Do?as pertaining generally to the Kavya. II-III. The three Gunas 
(Madhurya, Prasada and Ojas); treatment ot AlamkSras which ends 
with cfi. iii (for a list of the poetic figures see vol, ii. ch. u(0- 
IV. Eleven Dosas, with illustrations. V. Eleven Do?as again which 
arise from a faulty Pratijna, Hetu or Drstanta, VI. Sau&bdya or 
grammatical correctness (elaborated later bv Vamana in fifth Adhi- 
karna of his work). 

1 Cf Bharata xvi. 41. 

2 77ie verse « quoted with Bhanwha’s name in Jayamangala 
on Bhat(i a. 21 ; ananymously in the Vakrokti-jh-ita (along with 
other verses from Bhamaha) and in Lacana p. 40 anonymously. 
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This will justify us in' placing Bhamaha chronologically 
before Udbhata and Vamana who, as we shall sec, flourished 
in the last quarter of the 8th century A. D., and will give us 
one terminus to the date of Bhamaha. 

With regard to the other terminus, controversy has been 
keen and busy. Pathalc finds in the mention of a nyasakara 
in Bhamaha vi. 36 a clear reference to the Buddhist Jincndra- 
buddhi, author of a commentary (ed. Varcndra Research 
Society, Rajshahi 1913, 1919-25) on the Kaiiku, and 
comes to the conclusion that “as the nyasakara (meaning 
Jinendra) lived about 700 A. D., Bhamaha must be assigned 
to the 8th century”. 1 Against this IC. P. Trivedi has 
demonstrated 2 that the allusion to the opinion of the 
nyasakara cannot be taken as an unmistakable reference to 
Jincndrabuddhi’s views, and that the existence of some 
other nyasakaras is also made probable by the citations of 
Madhava, as well as by a punning passage in Buna’s Harya- 
carita . 3 4 5 * Jacobi 1 has joined issue by adding a doubt on the 
correctness of the date assigned by Pathalc to Jinendrabuddhi 
who, on the authority of Kielhorn, was probably later than 
Haradatta (d. 878 A. D.). 

No fresh light is thrown on the question by the conjecture 11 
that Bhamaha in i. 42 refers to the Megha-duta by his con- 
demnation of the poetical device of employing clouds, among 
other things, as messengers ; nor by Pathak’s other equally 
fanciful supposition that Magha ii. 86b refers to Bhamaha 


1 1A xli p. 232 II, at p. 235 ; sec also JDRAS xxiii pp. 
25-26. 

2 l A xlii pp. 204 f, and at pp. 260-1. 

3 left a-gurit-pacianyusUU (cd N. S. P. p. 96), explained by 
Samkara as krto'biiyasto surit-pade durbodha-Sabde nyuso vrttir 
\ivarano yaih. 

4 Sh. der Preitss. Akad xxiv (1922), pp. 210-11. 

5 Haricand, L’Art roitiqiG de V hide p. 77; J. Nobel in 

7DMG lxxiii, p. 192. 
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i. 16. 1 2 3 Nothing, again, is gained by tbe controversy over the 
question whether Bhamaha, th s SO n of Rakrilagomin and 
worshipper of Sarva, was a Buddhist, as indicated by the 
opening and closing verses of his work." Jacobi however, 
has shewn* that Bhamaha has rnade considerable use of the 
teachings of Buddhist philosophers in ch. v, and that the 
upper limit to Bhamaha’s date should be determined with 
reference to that of Buddhist Dharmakirti, some of whose 
philosophical doctrines Bhamaha has utilised even to the 
xeprtitiCB of DaimakfTti's 2 ctr ?») phraseology. Dkarma- 
kirti is placed by Jacobi between the sojourn m 
India of Yuan ChwaDg and Yi-tsing respectively (630-643 
and 673^-695 A. D.}. as he is not known to the former, while 
the latter refers to him amo n g those of late years. 4 The 
upper limit, therefore, of Bhamaha’s date should be fixed 
at tbe third quarter of the 7th century A. D. Santarakfita in 
his Taltva-samgraha (ed. GOS, 1926. p, 219, verses 912-14), 
who is said to have flourished about 705-762 A. D.. cites 
three verses of Bhamaha (vi. 17-19) criticising the Buddhist 
Apoha-vada. This would also g 0 to establish that Bhamaha 
cannot be placed much later than the seventh century. 

We can, therefore, place Bhamaha approximately in the 
period between the last quarter of the 7th and tbe middle of 

1 But see Dandin i. 10 ; Vaman a j. j. 1 (mii) ; Rudrata ii. 1 and 
Anandavardhana p. 5, for the same jd ea of Sabda 2nd art ha as 
constituents of poetry. 

2 On this controversy, see JRAS 1905, pp. 535 f; JRAS, 1908, 
pp. 543f ; Trivedi introd. to PratQparudra ; Haricand op. cit. p. 
71 ; Pathak in IA 1912, p. 235. 

3 op cit pp. 211-12. G.Tucd (Bhamaha and Dmnaga in 
IA. June 1930) is of opinion that Bharnaha’s logical theories allude 
to Dinn«ga, and not to Dharmakirti wa $ posterior to Bhamaha. 

4 See Takakusu, Record of the Buddhist Religion. 1896, p. 181 ; 
cf p. Ivin. TaranStha in his Ces^hickte (tr. Schiefner pp. 154-5) 
makes him a contemporary of the Tibetan king, Strong-bstan-sgam- 
po, who died about 650 A.D, Cf. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 130. 
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8th century. As it is probable that he might have been a 
younger contemporary of Dharmakirti’s and also presumably 
lived some time before his commentator Udbbata, it would 
not be wrong if we place him towards the end of the 7th and 
the commencement of the 8th century A. D. 

( 2 ) 

We have already discussed the relation which Bharata’s 
treatment of Alamkaras might have borne to Bhamaha’s much 
fuller and later disquisition. What we find in Bharata con- 
stitutes the earliest speculation on the subject that we possess ; 
but Bhamaha himself tells us that he had predecessors whose 
works he apparently utilised. While referring to these prede- 
cessors (or contemporaries) generally as anye, 1 aparc 2 or 
kccit , 3 Bhamaha cites twice by name one Medhavin in 
ii. 40, 88. One of these passages is referred to by Nami-sadhu 
on Rudrata xi. 24, where (as well as in two other places on 
i. 2, ii. 2) the full name is given as Medhavirudra, which form 
also occurs in Rajas'ekhara (p. 12)*. This writer was thus 
earlier than Bhamaha but probably later than Bharata. 

Bhamaha’s work is divided into six chapters with a total 
of about 400 verses (mostly in Anustubh) (see above p. 46, 

1 i. 13, 24 ; it. 4, 57 ; iii. 4 ; iv. 12 etc. 

2 i. 14, 31 ; ii. 6. 8; iii. 4; iv. 6 etc. 

3 ii. 2, 37. 93 ; iii. 54 etc. He also cites one Riimasarman 
in ii. 19, but from ii. 58 this author appears to be a poet ; the name 
of his work is given as Acyutoitara. The F.ajamitra cited in ii. 45 
appears from iii. 10 to be a Kavya. Besides Nyiisa (vi. 36), 
Panini (vi. 62-63) and Kanabhaksa (v. 17), we have mention of 
Sakavardhana (ii. 47) and a work called As'maka-vamsa. These 
citations are not of much use for chronological purposes. 

4 Rajasekhara couples Medhavirudra’s name with that of 

Kumaradasa and adds the information that he was a born-blind 

poet The name does not constitute the names of two different 

poets. Medhavin and Rudra, as some writers suggest, nor need 
we take it on the late authority of the Trikurrja-iesa as a name 
of Kalidasa.— Hultfsch (cd. Mcgba-duta p. xi) states that Vallgbha- 
deva in his comm. (xi. 6) cites Medhavirudra, but this is not found 
in the printed ’text. 
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fa 2) ; it is smaller in extent than Dandin's work (about 660 
verses). At one time it was believed 1 , on the indication 
given by the Jayamaftgala on Bhatti, that the Alamkara- 
chapters in that Kavya*. especially canto x. was meant 
to illustrate the rhetorical teachings of Bhamaha in 
particular ; but the date now assigned to Bhamaha will 
readjust his relation to Bhajti in a new light. Bhatti 
tells us in xxii. 35 that he composed his pcem in Valabhl 
ruled over by Srldharasena 3 . It appears that no less 
than four Srldharasenas ruled at Valabhl roughly between 
500 and 650 A.D., of whom the last flourished, as his latest 
grant shows, in 651 A.D. Bhatti. therefore, at the latest, lived 
in the first half of the 7th century ; and if, as bis editor con- 
cludes, 4 he may be assigned to the end of the 6th and the 
beginning of the 7th century, he was certainly older than 
Bhamaha by almost a century. Bhamaha probably knew his 
work aDd therefore remarked, while dismissing verbal 
juggleries like prahelika (ii. 20): 

kavyany api yadimani vy akhyS-gamyamt Sastravatf 
utsavah sudhiyam eva hanta durmedhaso hatS/i/l 
with a pointed reference to Bhafti’s self-boasting in xxii. 34.:. 
vyakhya-gamyam idam kavyam utsavah sudhiyam alaml ' 
hata durmedhasas casmin vidvat-priyataya may all 
The treatment of Alamkaras in Bhatti may, therefore, be 

, 1 Jacobi in ZDA1G lxiv, p. I30f. 

2 The three cactos of this Kavya (x-xii) comprising what is called 
Prasanna-kSnrla are supposed to illustrate matters concerning Poetics. 
Thus, canto x (75 *-erses) illustrates Alamkarac, xi (47 verses) Madhurya 
Guna and xii (87 verses) the figure Bhivika which is called a 
Prabandha-guna. The Bhatti'kilvya consists of 22 cantos, chiefly 
illustrating rules of Sanskrit Grammar. 

3 kSvyam Idam uhitam mays latobhyiim / Srld haras era- 
narendra-pCiiitoySm. The Jayamahgala reads iridhara-sunu-narerdra fn 
the second line, but this cannot be supported in view of the fact 
that we do not hear of any prince of the name Narer.dra, son of 
Srldhara, in the list of Valabhl princes known to us MaSlinatha 
and Bharatamallika do not comment on this verse 

4 ecf. BS5. Inirod. p. xxii. 
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presumed to supply one of the missing links in the history of 
rhetorical speculations anterior to Bhamaha. A remarkable 
coincidence of treatment, which probably started the theory 
ofBhatti's appropriation of Bhama ha’s teachings, is at once 
noticeable not only in the order, number and presumed 
naming and characterisation of different poetic figures ; 
but a detailed examination will at the same time shew 
that beneath this general agreement there are enough 
discrepancies rvhich will indicate that neither of them follows 
scrupulously the views of the other. The agreement apparent- 
ly shows that the two authors were not chronologically 
distant from each other by such a considerable length of time 
as might betoken a material difference in the number, order 
or definition af the poetic figures ; while the discrepancies 
may be reasonably explained as indicating that they did not 
probably draw from the same source. 

The special object of the particular canto in Bhatli being 
that of illustrating the various forms of poetic figures pre- 
valent in his time, we may presume that it was probably 
based on a particular treatise on Alamkara to which the poet 
generally adheres. He is said to have mentioned in all 38 
such independent figures, along with 39 subspecies of some 
individual figures. He does not himself give the names of 
these figures, but they are indicated by the Jayainangala, as 
well as in some MSS which apparently preserve the. tradi- 
tional nomenclature 1 . These, with one trifling exception 
( udiira=udatta ), correspond to the particular names given 
to them in Bhamaha. As to the order or sequence of 
treatment, a comparative table will show that Bhamaha gives 
the first 23 figures (up to vise$okti) in the same order as in 

1 The commentators, however, dificr among themselves in the 
naming of the poetic figures in several stanzas. — The Joyouiofignlu is 
printed in the NSP cd. of the Kavya (JSS7), while the commentary 
of Mallinatha is given in the BSS cd. (in 2 vols. 1898). The com- 
mentary of Bharatamallika along with Jayamaiigalu has been edited 
in 2 vols, Calcutta 1871-73. 
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Bhatfi with the exception of the pairs, riipaka, and dipaka, 
arthantara-nyasa and ak$epa, which are given in an inverse 
order. The rest of the figures appear with a slightly 
different arrangement, because Bhamaha admits aprastuta- 
praSainsa omitted by Bhatti. and adopts a somewhat different 
order in mentioning the five figures here treated in common, 
until we come to virodha. From here, again, the order is 
the same, excepting that Bhamaha mentions bhavika (which is 
separately illustrated in another canto by Bhatti), while Bhatti 
admits an unknown figure nipuna, and adds hetu and varta 
which are expressly rejected by Bhamaha. As the exposition of 
JayamahglS shows. Bhafti generally follows the definitions of 
Bhamaha where the figures are common (even in the cases of 
subspecies of these figures 1 ), with only a few exceptions. 

These exceptions, though few, are yet significant. They 
refer in particular to the figures yamaka (of which Bhatti 
mentions 20. whil& Bhamaha only 5 subspecies), upama 
(where the treatment of subspecies is slightly divergent). 
riipaka (of which the four subspecies of Bhatti do not corres- 
pond to the two of Bhamaha). aprastuta- praSamsa omitted by 
Bbat{i. and nipuna omitted by Bhamaha. At the same time. 
Bhamaha mentions but rejects prahelika, hetu, slik$ma, leSa 
and varta, of which Bhatti admits only hetu (probably as an 
afterthought) and varta. Bhatti does not recognise svabha- 
vokti » which is mentioned but apparently disfavoured by 

1 e. g. the figure dkfepa, of which the two subdivisions ukta- 
vifaya and v at. iyanvlnc-vifaya are found in both Bhamaha and 
Bhatti, they being unaware of the different interpretation of Vamana 
and the somewhat fine differentiations of Dandm. The same remark 
applies to dipaka and its three subspecies, which do not agree with 
the exposition of B ha rata, Danditt or V3mana. Cf also the three 
subspecies of Stefa viz. sahokti-Sl’, upamd-SP and hetu-Sl’, illustrated 
by Bhatti and mentioned by Bhamaha in iii. 17, although later writers, 
like Dandin and Udbhata, speak of Stefa as coming with many 
other Sgucvs. PrJtihSmtdarapi distinctly alludes (p. 47} to this 
division admitted by Bhamaha; btiamaho Id "tat sahoktyupamH- 
hetu-nirdeiSt trivldham yctha’’ iti Slidarva trahidhyam Sha. 
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Bhamaha- It is possible that Bhatti’s original ended 
naturally with cisis, as Bbamaha’s work itself does ; but he 
tacked on Jietu and nipuna 1 as two supplementary figures 
popular iu his time. The bhavika, which both Bhamaha 
and Dandin call a prabandha-guna, is said to have been 
illustrated by Bhatti in a separate canto (xii), entitled 
bhavikatva-pradcirsana. But by far the greatest divergence is 
noticeable in the treatment of the subspecies of yamaka, 
rupaka and upama. No two writers are indeed agreed with 
regard to the treatment and classification of yamaka, and 
Bhatti on this point is scarcely in agreement with any of the 
known writers on the subject, such as Bharata, Dandin 
Rudrata, the author of the Agni-purcina and Bhoja among 
earlier authorities. Probably he is drawing upon some old 
author whose work is not known to us . 2 In the classification 
of rupaka, which Bhamaha subdivides into samasta-vastu- 
visaya and ekadesa-vivarti, Bhatti seems to follow a different 
tradition which mentions four subspecies, respectively 

1 This figure is included in udura or udatta by Jayamaiigala, 
while Bharatamallika and Mallinatha lake it as an illustration of 
preyas on the authority of Dandin and Devanatha (the latter pro- 
bably a commentator on Mammata having the same name). 

2 The names of some of these subspecies of yamaka are now 
lost but for the naming of them in Bhatti, and later authors speak 
in altogether different terminology. Some of these are apparently 
preserved in Bharata, who mentions as many as ten subspecies, but 
in most cases they arc differently defined. For instance, the samudga 
of Bhatti may be the same figure as defined by Bharata, but the 
yukpi'da of Bhatti x. 2 is called vibrant a by Bharata and is known 
as sandayla in Rudratta. Similarly the pudSnta illustrated in x. 
3 is called umrcJHa in Bharata ; while cakraviila of Bharata is 
different from the figure so named in Bhatti and seems to coincide 
with the kuiici of the latter, the hand of Bharata being an alto- 
gether different subspecies. It appears that names like vrnta, mitimna, 
cr vipatha cannot be traced in any of the existing works, but some 
of the kinds illustrated by Bhatti under these strange names may 
be found under different designations in other writers later than 
Bhatti. In naming these in Bhatji, the Jay amah gala is probably 
following a tradition or an authority entirely unknown to us. 
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designated kamalaka (visiftopamu-yukta). avatamsaka 
(sesarthanvavasha or khanda-rupaka 1 ), ardha-rupaka aud 
lalamaka (anvarthopama-yukta). In the subspecies of upama, 
Bbatti illustrates upama with iva and yatha (in common with 
Bhamaha); and his luptopama and taddhtcopomd probably 
correspond to some extent to samasopama and upamd with 
vat mentioned by Bhamaha. But Bhatti does not illustrate 
prativastiipamB of Bhamaha nor does he refer to nindo t . 
praSaijiso acikhyaso 1 and malo 0 , criticised by Bhamaha but 
recognised by Da$#n.* At the same time. Bhajfi’s saho 0 
and samo* have nothing directly corresponding to them in 
Bhamaha. 

It will be clear from this brief exposition 5 * * * that, leaving 
aside the subspecies, there is a general agreement between 
the treatments of Bhatti and Bh3maba with regard to the 
independent poetic figures. It may be noted that Bhamaha 
agrees with Bhatti in taking ananvaya, sasamdeha, upamd' 
rupaka and utprekfdvayava as self-standing figures, while 
Dandin includes the first two in the sub-species of upama, 
and the last two in those of rupaka and utprekja respect3 ively. 4 
Bhamaha also agrees with Bhatti in rejecting praheUka, 
sukfma and leia ; but vartd and hetu. also similarly rejected 
by Bhamaha, are admitted by Bhatti. Dapdm expressly 
recognises all these, excepting vdrld in place of which he 
probably admits the more comprehensive svabhavokti. which 

1 mentioned in VSgbhatHantkSra iv. 66. 

2 Bharata (xvi. 49-50) mentions nindo' and praSamso 0 , while 
his kalp<to° probably corresponds to acikhySso 0 . The kalpito 9 is 
admitted by Vamana (iv. 2. 2) but apparently defined in a different 

3 See also H. R. Dnekar in JR AS, 1929, pp, pp. 825-41 for a com- 

parison and contrast of treatment made respectively by Bhamaha and 

■Bhatti. 

Dan;Im is followed in Ibis view by all later writers, except 

Vamana, who still regards these as independent figures. It seems, 

•therefore, that Vamana vi. 3. 33 is a criticism of Daiidin ii. 358, and 

•not sice i ersa, as Peterson supposes. 
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is disfavoured by Bhamaha and not illustrated by Bhatti. 
The most material discrepancy with reference to independent 
figures occurs in the remarkable omission in Bhatti of apra- 
stuta-prasamsa (which, like svabhavokti, is a recognised figure 
in later times) and in the occurrence of nipuna unknown in 
later literature. Coming to the subspecies, however, the 
discrepancies are more striking. Admitting that some of the 
fine differentiations, as in the case of Dartdin’s innumerable 
subvarieties of independent figures, may have been invented 
by the ingenuity of the theorist himself, this argument does 
not seem to apply very well to Bhatti, who was himself no 
theorist but only professed to illustrate the poetic figures popu- 
lar in his time and presumably based his treatment on some 
standard treatise. The conclusion, therefore, is likely 
that Bhatti made use of a text unknown to Bhamaha but not 
materially differing from Bhamaha’s own sources ; and that 
the interval between these two authors did not witness much 
change in the discussion of poetic figures, except what is 
apparent in the simplification of the treatment of yamaka and 
rupaka, in the dropping of a figure like nipuna and adding 
an important figure or an important sub-figure like apra- 
stuta-prasamsa or prativastupama respectively. The progress 
is not so remarkable as that indicated by the enormous 
stride made in the interval between Bharata. who mentions 
only four independent figures, and Bhatji, who mentions 
thirty-eight . 1 

1 Although the name Bhiimaha i c . not a common one in Sans- 
krit, it attaches itself (besides two verses in SubhufitavaU 1644-1645 
that are also found in our text ii.92, iii. 21) to a commentator on 
Vararuci’s Priikrca-nrakiiia, who is probably a different author. The 
Kamadhenu comm, on Vamana also cites several verses from a trea- 
tise apparently on the kalus by Bhamaha (p. 29, cd. Benares) ; but 
as our Bhamaha, as well as his Bkaniaiwlam kdra (p. 39), is also 
cited in several places in the same commentary, it is possible that 
these verses occurred in some lost chapter of his work where he 
mentioned the names of the kalus ( atra kalSnum uddeiah kjto bhu - 
maherta preceding the verses cited). Naravana in his commentary 
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ed. of Pratdpa-rudra’ in BSS, Bombay 1909. The edition 
is based on Madras MS no. 12920 [Cat. xii, p. 8675). The 
work is named Bhamabalamkara. (ii) by P. V. Naganatha 
Sastry, with Eng. irs. and notes. Tanjore 1927. Also 
separately text only. Tanjore 1927. (iii) by B. N. Sarma and 
B. Upadhaya, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares 1928. 
None of these printed texts can serve as a critical edition. 
The MS material is meagre and citations from Bhamaha 
in later writers have readings which have not been con- 
sidered. The text at many points is unsatisfactory. 
Commentary. The only known comm, is Bhamaha- vi varatja 
by Udbbafa, which is now lost. See above p. 46. 

D AX DIN 
( 1 ) 

The date of Daggin. author of the K&vyQdarSa. is one 
of the most difficult problems in the chronology of Alatpkfira 
literature. Anandavardhana does not directly cite him. as 
he cites Bhamaha. and the earliest mention of Dandin’s 
name occurs in Pratlharenduraja (p. 26). D3ndin’s own 
work gives us hardly any clue.. His references, to the 
Brhatkatha written in bhiita-bh3$a (i. 38), or to the 
Setu-bandha known to him in tnShSrBsirt Prakrit (i. 34) throw 
little light on the question : and no definite chronological 
conclusion is deducible from the verses ii. 278-79, which 
express, under the form of the figure preyas, the supreme 
gratification of a certain king. Rajavarman (or Ratavarman), 
an the occasion of his obtaining the much-coveted beatific 
vision of his adored deity. 1 The solution proposed to the 

on the Vpta-ratnakara (pp. S-"6) quotes long passages' from BMmaha 
'w&icfl, iif acrfftenfitr, nnftaife fft.tf Shlatsks rmi b&v wfivVav 
on Metrics. 

1 RSjavarman is conjectured by some (Rangacharya’s preface p. 
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prahclika in iii. 114 (also cf. iii. 112) by Tarunavacaspati 
and other commentators that it refers to the Pallava kings 
of Kane! 1 only supports the Tamil tradition that Dandin 
was probably a South Indian author. The allusion to 
Dandin i. 1. again, in a verse attributed by Sarhgadhara 
(no. ISO) to Vijja or Vijjaka (whose date is unknown but 
who is tentatively supposed by some to be Vijaya, wife of 
Candraditya and daughter-in-law of Pulakefiin 11, about 659 
A.D.), 2 implies merely a pleasant raillery at the expense of 
Dandin by some later boastful poetess. 

The only definite terminus to Dandin’s date is obtained 
from references in South Indian vernacular works on Alarn- 
kara. belonging in all probability to the 9th century A.D., 
which cite him as an established authority. The Sinhalese 
treatise Siya-bns-laknra, which Barnett thinks cannot “in any 
ease be later than the 9th century A.D.” -1 cites Dandin in v. 2 
as one of its authorities. The Kanarese work Kaviraja- 
marga (in three chapters), attributed to the Ra§trakuja prince 
Amoghavarsa Nrpatufiga (who nourished in the first half of 

8 ; also Agashe's preface to Dakakumu*a cd. B. S. S. pp. Ixii f) to 
be Rajasimhavarman, otherwise known as Narasimhavarman II of 
KaficT .end of the 7th century), one of whose birudas (viz. kalakala 
which is also a name of Siva) Danflin is supposed to have alluded 
to in iii. 50 ; while iii. 25 is presumed to imply a pun referring to 
the royal token (mahavaruha) of Calukya Pulal;c<in 11. But the 
passage under discussion looks like a reference to a legendary rather 
than a contemporary prince ; and, as Pischcl suggested, the entire 
verse 278 may nave been taken directly from a work referring to 
his story. Cf Jacobi op. cit. p. 214. 

1 The phrase asla-varna occurring in the prahclika is also found, 
as G. K. Sankara points out. in the Mamandur Inscription of 
Mahendravarman I. Prcmachandra on Dandin interprets pipulraka 
instead of pallava in the verse, which fact indicates that it is capa- 
ble of a different interpretation. — There arc references to Raven, 
Cola and Kaliiiga in iv. 43-44. 

2 See Ar.ashc op. cit. pp. lix f. 

3 JRAS, 1905, p. 841. The work has been edited by Hendrick 
Jayatilaka. Colombo 1S92. 
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ibe 9ih century), gives six verses 1 which are exact transla- 
tions of corresponding verses in Dandin. Path ale, in the 
introduction to his edition (1898) of this work (p. 19), further 
adds that in ch.iii most of the verses “are either translations 
or adaptations from the Kavyadarsa," and that there are also 
convincing indications of Dandm’s “influence on other parts 
of the work" as well. 

This will give us the 9th century as the lower limit to 
Dandin’s work, a conclusion which may also be established 
by showing that Dandin was probably earlier than Vamana. 
who may be assigned to the beginning of the same period. 
We need not enter into this point in detail here, but there 
are several unmistakable indications which show that 
Vamana's work betrays a further progress in the elaboration 
of some of the fundamental ideas which are dealt with by 
Dandin. The stress which Dandin puts on the theory of R Hi 
(which he calls MSrga) is carried to its furthest extreme by 
VSmana, who elevates Riti to the rank of the very essence of 
poetry. While Dandin mentions two types of Marga, Vamana 
adds an intermediate third Riti ; and from Mammata ix. 4 
we learn that Vamana was the first to suggest this threefold 
division. 2 Again, while Bbamaba and Dapdin apparently 
engage in a controversy over the classification of Kavya into 
Katha and Akhyayika, Vamana peremptorily brushes aside 
ail discussion and refers the curious reader to the works of 
“others.”* Dapdtn is also anxious to show, in the course of 
a long digression, that the word iva is indicative of utprekfu 
(which figure itself is admitted by Bb&maba ii. 88 only in 

1 viz., those defining asadlf'iranopomu, asa>hbha\opam&, anu- 
jaySkftpa, viiejttkti. netu a ad atisayoku respectively. 

2 It is noteworthy also that Dan>jiu is unaware of the more or 
less technical term riti, made so familiar by Vamana, but uses the 
almost synonymous expression mSrga. also used by Vamana in iii- 
1 . 12 . 

3 yac ca kathUkhyiiyikS mahak&vyam iti ‘ tallckfanam co itSdva 
hrdayatigamam ity upeksitam esmShhVy, tad any to gruhycm, on 1.3.32. 
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deference to the views of Medhavin) ; but to Vamana (iv. 3. 
9, vrtti) it is already an established fact. Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, but what is given here will be enough to 
indicate Dandin’s priority to Vamana, 1 and fix the lower limit 
of his date at the end of the 8th and the commencement of the 
9th century 2 . 

1 It is supposed by Kiclhom (with whom Peterson in his pref. 
to Daiakunwra agrees) that Dandin ii. 51, in which some of the 
upamu-dosas arc justified, is directed against Vamana iv. 2. 8f, im- 
plying thereby that Dandin is later than Vamana. But if we take 
the texts of Bhumaha, Dandin and Vamana together on this point, 
we can only make out the following facts. Bhiimaha, in accordance 
with the opinion of Medhavin, brings forward (ii. 39-40) seven 
upama-dosas, viz., deficiency ( hlnatva ), impossibility ( asainbltava ), dis- 
parity of gender ( lihga-bheda ), disparity of number ( vneana-bheda ), 
contrariety ( viparyaya ), excess ( adliikalva ) and non-similitude ( asiidriya .) 
Danrlin, tacitly assuming these, only remarks about two pairs of 
them (viz. disparity of gender and number, excess and deficiency) 
that they do not necessarily disturb comparison if they do not 
wound the cultivated sensibility. In this he is substantially following 
Bhiimaha, who says generally that the npameya cannot in every res- 
pect be similar to the upamnna (ii. 43), a dictum which is implicitly 
accepted by most later writers, who define upamu as bhedubheda- 
pradhunc upamu. Therefore, deficiency etc. become faults only 
when they disturb the sense of appreciation of the man of taste. 
Vamana, on the ether hand, mentions six upama-dosas instead of 
seven, including viparyaya in adhikatva and hlnatva (iv. 2. 11 vrtti), 
with the final pointed remark : ata cvusmdkam mate rad dorSii. It 
appears, therefore, that Dandin ii. 51 f is a link in the chain bet- 
ween Bhiimaha ii. 39f and Vamana iv. 2. 8f, 

2 Pischel’s argument (pref. to Srnp. til.) that Dandin is identical 
with the author of Mrcchakatika on the ground that Dandin ii. 362 
(st. limpafiva, ed. 3ibl. Indica) occurs also in that drama (cd. N.S.P. 
1916, i. 34) lands us, apart from other objections, in the absurdity of 
identifying Danilin with Bhasa as well, inasmuch as the same verse is 
also found in the so-called Bhasa-damas, Curudatta (i. 19) and Bula- 
carita (i. 15). The attribution, again, of the same verse in Silriigadhara 
3603 and Vallabhadcva 1890 to Bhartrmcntha and Vikramadilya 
further discredits Pischel’s theory. The occurrence of the verse in 
Dandin ii. 226 with an introductory iti (cf Premachandra's remarks 
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( 2 ) 

The upper limit is not so easy to settle. Peterson, follow- 
ing Mahe^acandra Nyayaratna, points out 1 that Dandin ii. 197 
is a reminiscence of a passage in Bana’s Kadambarl p. 102, 
1. 16. (ed. BSS), and Jacobi is inclined to accept this view. 
Bana lived about 606-647 A. D. in the reign of Icing Harja, 
whose biographer he was. Jacobi also points out a resem- 
blance between Dandin ii. 302 and Magha ii. 4. Pathak, again, 
remarks* that Dandin’s threefold classification of karman 
unto nirvartya, vikarya and prapya (ii. 240) is taken from 
Bhartrhari's Vdkyapadiya iii. 45f. Bhartrhari, according to 
Vi-tsing died about 651 A.D., while Magha probably belonged 
to the second half to the 7th century 8 . Thus Bana, Bhartrhari 

on this point) only shows that Dandin did not disdain to borrow 
well-known verses for purposes of illustration and criticism, as he 
himself admits in a general way in i. 2. It should also be noted 
that in the Bibl. Indica ed. of the text, the verse is given twice (1) 
as a half-verse quotation in ii. 226 and (21 in full ii. 362. But 
this reading, on which apparently Piscbel’s theory was based, is 
doubtful, and is contrary to readings in other MSS. In the Tibetan 
version of the text ( IRAS , 1903), as well as in the Madras edition, 
the verse occurs only once as a half-verse quotation in Ii. 226, tho 
Tull verse being omitted in the text and given in the Madras ed. 
only in the accompanying commentary. Pischel is hardly accurate 
in stating that Prailtarendu attributes this verse to Dandin ; for the 
commentator, in the course of his discussion on utprek }& simply 
•says (p. 26) that Dandin has already discussed at great length that 
the verse limp(i\a is an illustration of utprek ju containing aCilaya. 

1 Pref. to Daiakumira', new cd. 1919, p. ix. Other such re- 
miniscences are presumed in Dandin j. 45 (=* SakuntaH i 20, ed. 
M. Williams; Cf. IRAS. 1905 p. 8410. ii- -86 (=/?ng/i« viii. 57). 
in 129 (=$akuntala i. 26) etc. Tarunavacaspati is of opinion (on 
i. 2) that Dandin consulted the usages of poets like KSlidasa. See 
other parallel passages collected together by Agasbe (preface to 
Daiakumira, pp. liv f). 

2 fA Xff, mz p. 2ST. 

3 See Kielhorn io CJV, 1906, p. 143-46. Cf Magha iL 83 where 
he shows himself fully conversant with Poetics ; also ii. 8, 86, 87, 
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and Magha probably all belong the same age and flourished 
in the first half or the middle of the 7th century. 

These evidences, although suggestive, do not in their nature 
appear to be decisive ; and we are ultimately thrown upon 
the question of Dandin’s relation to Bhamaha, which might 
support these evidences and with reference to which indeed 
the chronology of Dandin should be settled. If Bhamaha’s 
priority to Dandin can be definitely established, then we 
arrive with this at a more or less satisfactory limit to the date 
of the latter. The question is. no doubt, beset with many 
difficulties ; but so far as a comparative study of their res- 
pective texts indicates, the presumption is strong in favour of 
Bhamaha’s priority ; because, while Dandin criticises Bha- 
maha’s innovations, Bhamaha apparently never does so in 
cases of Dandin’s innovations which are indeed much more 
numerous. The materials for such a critical study (apart 
from a consideration of their general theories) consist of 
several passage, occurring in their respective texts, which are 
either (1) identical or very similar in phraseology, or ( 2 ) so 
closely related to each other that the one author appears to be 
criticising the other. As the question has already engaged 
a great deal of controversy 1 , which has thrashed out almost 
all the details we will here discuss it very briefly. As instances 
of the first group of passages, we may cite Bh i. 20ab and D i. 
7cd ; Bh. i. 17cd and D i. 29ab (definition of Mahakavya) ; 
Bh ii. 66ab and D ii. 4cd (enumertion of certain Alamkaras) ; 


xiii. 69, xiv. 50, xix. 37, xx. 44 (where lie refers to Bharata). — On 
Magha' s . date, sec S. K. Dc, Nisi. Skt. Lit. Calcutta 1942, pp. 88-' 
89 and references contained therein. 

1 M T. Narasimhicngar in JRAS. 1905, pp. 53f ; K. B. Pathak 
in JBRAS xxiii, p. 19; R. Narasimhachar in IA xli, 1912. p. 
90; p. 232 ; Trivcdi, introd. to Pratuparuara p. 32 and I A, xlii, 1913. 
p. 258-74 ; H. Jacobi in ZDMG, lxiv. p. 134. in SBAW. xxiv, 1922 
(Bhamaha und Dandin. ihr Alter etc), p. 210-226. and xxxi, 1928 
(Zur Friihgcschichte d ind. Poctik) ; J. Nobel in ZDMG, lxxiii, 1919, 
p. 190f and his Bcitracpc zur acltercn Geschichtc des AlamkdraSastra, 
Berlin 1911, p. 78 ; P. V. Kane in HSP. pp. 96-108, etc. 
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Bh ii. 87ab and D ii. 244ab (illustration of V2rta) ; Bh ili.lab 
and D ii. 5cd (enumeration of certain Alamkaras) ,• Bh iii. 53 
and D iii. 363 (the figure Bbavika) ; Bh iit. 5 and D ii. 276 
(illustration of Preyas ) ; Bh iv. 1-2 and D iv. 2-3 (enumeration 
of Dosas) ; Bh iv. 8ab and D iv. 5ab (definition of Apartha). 
The verbal coincidence in these passages is so striking that 
there can be no doubt that it should be taken as something 
more than merely accidental. It does not. however, preclude 
the possibility of their being taken from a common source, 
or being standardised definitions or enumerations common 
enough in such technical treatises. 

The second group of passages, also betraying enough 
verbal similarity, is more interesting and important ; because 
they certainly express contradictory views of their respective 
authors, if not actually meant as direct mutual criticism, fa 
two of these passages, Bhamaha and Daridin are, each in his 
turn, rejecting an illustration which is adduced by the other, 
but both citing the illustration in question in exactly identical 
phraseology. Thus, Bhfimaba cites and rejects (ii. 87), after 
the figure heiu, the illustration gato’stam arko bhatindur y&rtti 
vdsSya pakfinah, characterising it as bad poetry, to which, 
he says, some writers give the name of vflr/fi. Daridin does 
not mention vartS. but approvingly cites (ii. 244) the same 
half-verse under the figure hetu, pointedly remarking that rbe 
illustration under discussion is good. Similarly, the half- 
verse hima paha mitra-d harair is given as an instance of the 
fault avScako by Bhamaha (i. 41), but Dandin gives the verse 
in full in a different context (iii. 120) as an example of a 
variety of prahelika ; Bhamaha apparently condemning it as 
faulty, while Dandin taking it as a piece of ingenious con- 
struction. Taking the examples in their contexts as quoted 
from a common source, the passages apparently indicate that 
Dandin is not in agreement with Bhamaha (who condemns 
these) but expressly justifies their propriety. 

A closer contact of views and similarity of expression are 
to be found in those passages in this group, which relate to- 
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(1) the discussion of the comparative merits of the gaudiya 
and vaidarbha margas (Bh i. 31-35 and D i. 40 f) (2) the 
distinction between prose kathd and akhytiyika (Bh i. 25f and 
D i. 23f), and (3) the enumeration of the ten do?as (Bh iv. 1-2 
and D iv. 2-4) ; and those who maintain Dandin’s priority to 
Bhamaha hold that in these cases the latter is undoubtedly 
criticising the former. In the first of these instances, Bha- 
maha’s remarks merely show that he is more or less indiffer- 
ent to the literary value of Marga or Riti as modes of com- 
position, and laughs at the distinction which some writers 
make between gauda and vaidarbha types, himself giving 
preference, if any, to the former. In his opinion, as he says 
in the next verse (i. 36), what is important in poetry is not 
Riti but Vakrokti. It appears that the view which Bhamaha 
is criticising was traditional or referred to as a matter of 
common controversy, as he himself says in this connexion.^ 
gatanugatika-nydyan nanakhyeyam amedhasdm. Jacobi points 
out that the Gauda Marga, long before Dandin, could never 
establish for itself a good reputation, and Bana had already 
condemned it as ak?ara-dambara {Har$a-carita i. 7). Dandin, 
on the other hand, attaches great importance to Riti in poetry 
which under the name marga, occupies a considerable part 
of his treatment ; but he acknowledges, in spite of his 
own distinguishing of two such extreme types as gauda 
and vaidarbha, that there are other intermediate modes 
finely differentiated (i. 40), and that the types admitted by' 
him are not capable of exact definition (i lOlf), although he 
himself prefers the vaidarbha. It may also be added that 
Bhamaha is unaware of the peculiar analysis of marga given 
by Dandin with reference to the ten essential gimas, but he 
mentions casually (and not in connexion with Riti) only three 
gimas which may be admitted in all good composition. The 
respective characterisation, again, of the two Ritis has 
hardly any point of contact, and Bhamaha’s remarks, if 
supposed to be levelled against Dandin in particular, are 
certainly off the mark; for each of them approaches the 
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subject from the standpoints of entirely diSerent schools of 
opinion 1 . 

. Similar remarks apply to the other two cases, in which 
one hardly finds any direct reference by Bhamaha to Dandin. 
Dandin does not accept as characteristic or essential those 
marks of distinction between a Katba and an Akhyayika which 
BhSmaha enumerates, and apparently quotes in this connexion 
the half-verse i. 29ab from Bbama ha i. 27cd. The distinction, 
denied by Dandin, is admitted (along with Bhamaha) by earl- 
ier as well as later writers ; for Bana designates his Harja- 
carita as an akhySyika and his Kadambari as a katha 2 , and 
some such distinction is also implied by the Amara-koSa. With 
regard to the other passages which enumerate the Do§as, it 
appears that Bhamaha, following the traditional recounting 
of ten orthodox Do$as (cf Bharata xvi. 84)? mentions the same 
■number of Do$as, but adds that pratijna-fietu-drt/antii-hlna/va 
is not desirable in poetry (iv. 2). At the same time, this ele- 
venth defect is interesting to him from the standpoint of 
logical exposition, and he deals with it in v. If,* apparently 
•considering that defective logic is also to be looked upon 
generally as a notable flaw in a composition. Dandin enume- 
rates the same ten Dosas (iv. 2*3) in exactly similar phraseo- 
logy, and conservatively maintains the view (iv. 4) that the 
so-called eleventh fault is difficult to judge and unprofitable 
to discuss 5 . 

1 This point will be discussed fa detail below in voL ii. 

2 See Tarunavacaspati's remarks on Dandin i. 25. 

3 The definitions, however, do not agree. See Jacobi op. at, p. 
2221 

4 For Bhamaha's exposition of logic fa relation to other pbilo* 
sopbical writers see K. B. Pathak fa ABORl, xli. pp. 372-87. 

5 Emphasis is also put on some verbal resemblance between 
Bh i. 22 and D i. 21-22. In these passages, however, the standpoints 
of the two theorists are quite distinct, although they use somewhat 
similar phrases, BbSmaba here expresses his disapproval of a dis- 
astrous ending, perhaps in conformity with a similar conventional 
prohibition in the drama. Dandin, on the other hand, takes the ulti- 
mate triumph of the hero for granted, and does not trouble him- 
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From the above discussion, the conclusion is very probable- 
that Dandin was familiar with the text of Bhamaha whom, as 
a notable predecessor expressing contrary views, he could 
hardly ignore. On this point we have the almost unanimous 
testimony of Dandin’s commentators 1 , who expressly state 
that in most of these disputed passages Dandin controverts 
the earlier opinions of Bhamaha. It will not be necessary, 
therefore, to enter here into the details of their respective 
theories, which not only indicate some fundamental and im- 
portant differences, as one should expect in writers belonging 
to two different schools of opinion, but also the fact that 
Dandin, in dealing with most of the topics, has gone into 
greater details and finer distinctions, apparently betokening 
that in his age the study was more advanced and fraught with 
greater complexity than in that of Bhamaha 1 . 


seif about the admittedly forbidden tragic ending. He appears to 
express the view that it is artistically more effective if the rival of 
the hero is set forth at the outset in all his glory and then his 
downfall is secured through the superior virtue or the hero himself. 
One docs not also find any point in Bhamaha ii. 37-38, which cri- 
ticises the classification of the figure upamu into many subvarieties 
(like prnsa.nso" and ricikhyuso 1 ) but which is taker, by some 

to imply an attack on Dandin's elaborate subdivision of the same 
figure. The lri-pitikfirnlvcim cannot possibly refer to Dandin. who 
mentions not three but thirtv-lwo subvarieties : while, nindo°, 
prninq\so° etc. arc also mentioned by Bnarata. 

1 c. g. Tarunavacaspati on i. 23-24, 29 ; ii. 235, 237, 358 ; iv. 4 
etc; Harinatha on i; 15 (cited in A Bod 206b); Vadijanghfila on i. 21. 

2 Sec, for instance, their respective views on rlti, pupa and c iota, 
on almnkara (which last clement Dandin docs not distinguish funda- 
mentally from gunas, ii. 3.), on vakrokti (Bh ii. 85 and D ii. 362) ; 
their respective older of treatment of cilamkaras (which Bhamaha 
deals with in successive groups, while Danilin's thirty-five indepen- 
dent poetic figures arc given as if they arc well recognised) : 
Dandin's minute and fine differentiation of infinite 1 sub-species of indi- 
vidual figures ; their respective treatment, of ynmnka, upamu, iitprckfu. 
ananvayn and sasarpdelia, upamu-rupaka and utprekfavayava (which 
last four Dandin docs not accept as independent figures) etc. Thesc- 
points w-ill be discussed in detail in the next volume. 
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If this conclusion of Bhamaha’s probable priority is 
accepted, then we get his date as the upper limit to that of 
Dandin, the lower limit being, as already discussed, the same 
as that of Bhamaha, namely the date of Udbhata’s contem- 
porary, Vamana. Dandin. therefore, flourished probably in 
the first half of the 8th century. 1 2 

( 3 ) 

There cannot be any doubt that Dandin, like Bhamaha, 
must have been indebted to his predecessors ; and if he does 
not mention any one of them by name, he gives enough evi- 
dence of his having utilised their works, including that of 
Bhamaha. Dandin, however, makes a general acknowledg- 
ment in i. 2, and refers to the opinions of "others” and of 
“learned men” (e.g. i. 9, 10 ; ii. 2, 7, 9, 54 ; iii. 106) ; while he 
makes no secret of his having “observed” and probably bor- 
rowed his illustrations from earlier poets, to whom reference* 
is made in i. 30,100 ; ii. 65. 223, 225, 363 ; iv.7, 32, 42, 57. The 
Hrdayangama commentary on i. 2 mentions in particular two 
authors, named KSSjapa and Vararuci (vi. 2 ; ii. 7), whose 
works Dandin is supposed to have utilised. Similarly in 
Vadijanghala’s SrutSnupSlini commentary KaSyapa. Brabma- 
datta and Nandisv3min are spoken of as Dandin’s predecess- 
ors. These may be mythical or traditional names ; but 
KaSyapa is also mentioned by another admirer of Dandin’s 
who composed the Sinhalese rhetorical work already referred 
to. He is known to Abhinavagupta as a Muni who preceded 
Bharata. and his opinion on Ragas is cited in Abhinava- 
bharatl. Kallinatha on SamgVa-ratnakara (ii. 2. 31) quotes 

1 The question whether our Dandin is identical with Danjin, 
author of Da iakumBra-canta. does not concern us here ; on this see 
S. K. De, History of Sansk. Lit. Calcutta 1947, pp. 207-9. Of his 
personal history nothing is known, unless wc l old that the two 
Dan dins are identical and are prepared to accept the Asanthundart* 
kathd {sd. M. R. Kavi, Madras 1924) as a worK ot Dandin. See S. 
K. De, Aspects of Skt. Lit., Calcutta 1959, pp. 296-308. 

2 See this point discussed in Agashe op. tit. pp. liii f. 
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three verses of Rasyapa . and among old authorities on music 
he is mentioned by Nanyadeva (11 th-12th century) who 
mentions also Brhat-Rasyapa and Vrddha-ICasyapa. The 
Fanca-sayaka, on the other hand, cites him (iv. 19) as an 
authority on Erotics, and the Agni-purana as an authority 
on Metrics. One Rasyapa is cited by Panini in viii. 4. 67, 
and a grammarian Rasyapa, as Aufrecht notes, is quoted 
by Madhava. 

Pischel 1 has already negatived the suggestions of Prema- 
chandra Tarkavagish 2 , Peterson 3 and Jacobi 4 5 6 that Dandin in 
i. 12 refers by the word chando-vlchi to a treatise of his own, 
so named, on the subject of prosody. The word, however 
as indicated by Dandin himself in the same verse, by his 
reference to it as set vidya, does not necessarily mean any 
particular treatise but the science of prosody in general' ; for 
which, in addition to the references given by Pischel, one 
need only cite Raufilya’s Artha-sdstra (i. 3.1) and Apastamba 
Dharma-sutra ii. 4. 8, where the word chando-vicili occurs ; 
also Rajasekhara p. 6 and Hemacandra, Comm. p. 5, In iv. 
49, again, Dandin refers to a kald-paricchcda , which Peterson 
takes to be a clear reference to another work of Dandin’s ; 
but the reference is more likely to an additional or supple- 
mentary chapter to his Kavyadarsa, as Tarunavacaspati 
suggests (p. 282). It is noteworthy that the Kdmadhcnu com- 
mentary on Vamana similarly quotes from a lost work or 
chapter of Bhamaha’s on the ka1as c . 

Dandin’s Kavyadarsa consists three Paricchedas or chapters 
(four in M. Rangacharya’s ed.) and about 660 verses. The 
topics comprehended are : I. Definition and division of Ravya; 
the two Margas (Vaidarbha and Gauda) and ten Gunas 

1 Prcf. to Srng. til. p. 14 l. 

2 On Danilin i. 12. 

3 Introd. to DaSakumura p. ix-x. 

4 hid. Stud, xvh p. 447. 

5 Sec P. V. Kane in 1A, 191 i, p. 377. 

6 See above p. 57 footnote. 
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pertaining to them ; the essential requirements of a good poet 
(Pratibha, Sruta and Abhiyoga). II. Definition of Alatpkara, 
and enumeration and description of 35 ArthSlamkaras viz. 
svabhavokti, upama t rupaka, dipaka, avrtti, akjepa. artha- 
ntara-nyasa, vyatireka, vidhavana, samdsokti, atisayokti, 
utpreksa, hetu. sCtk$ma, lesa or lava, yathasamkhya or kratna, 
preyas, rasavat, urjasvi. paryayokta, samahita , udatta, q pah- 
nut i, sleya, visegokti, tulyayogita. virodha, aprustuta-prasarnsa, 
vyajokti, nidarsana, sahokti, parivrtti, aslh, samkirna and 
bhavika. III. Elaborate treatment of Sabdalajnkaras, namely 
yamaka, citra-bandha and 16 varieties of prahelikd-, ten 
Do?as (in cb. iv in Rangacharya’s ed,)., 

(4) 

Commentators On Dartdin 

The commentaries on Dapdin. as the following Bibliogra- 
phy will show, are numerous. Most of these are compara- 
tively modern, excepting perhaps that of Tarunavacaspati as 
well as the anonymous commentary called Hrdayahgama, 
both printed in the Madras edition. With this exception, 
they are hardly useful for an historical or critical study of 
Dandin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. (1) Bibl. Ind. 1863. by Premachandra Tarkavagish 
with his own commentary, reprinted by Bhavadeva Chat- 
topodyaya, Calcutta 1881. (2) by Jivananda Vidyasagar 
1882 etc. (3) edited and translated by O. Bdhtlingk, Leip- 
zig 1890. (4) with two comms. (one of Tarunavacaspati 
and the other entitled Hrdayahgama) by M. Rangacharya. 
Madras 1910. (5) by S. K. Belvalkar and Rangacharya B. 
Raddi with Sansk. comm, and English notes, BSS- Bombay 
pt. i. (1919). and pt. ii. (1920). (6) Sansk. text and Eng. 
trs. by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona 1924 (Advance issue, ch. i- 
and ii in 1920). (7) Sansk and Tibetan text. cd. Anukul 
Chandra Banerji, Cal. Univ. 1939. (9) ed. with Ratnafri 
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commentary of Ratnasrijnana who follows the Tibetan 
version of the text, by Anantalal Thakur and U. Jha. 
Mithila Institute, Darbhanga 1957. (8) cd. D. T. Tatacharya 
with Hrdayangama, and comms. of Vadijaiighala and Taru- 
navacaspati, Bombay(?) 1941. (10) cd. V. Krishnamachari, 
with the commentary of Vadijahgala, Srinivasa Press, 
Tiruvadi 1936. Our references are to the Madras edition 
of M. Rangacharya unless otherwise indicated: this 
edition divides the work into four chapters instead of 
three. 

Commentaries. (1) by Tarunavacaspati, Madras Cat. xii, 
12834. Printed as noted above. It appears to be an old 
comm. But as it cites (on i. 40) Bhoja ii. 28, as well 
Dasarupaka i. 8 (in comm, on i. 31), it cannot be placed 
very early. This commentary also refers (on i. 30) to a 
poet Hastimalla who may be the Jaina Hastimallasena 
who wrote dramas and poems. Kegava Bhattaraka, son 
of Tarunavacaspati, was Guru of Maharajadhiraja Rama- 
natha (the Hoysala Vira Ramanatha) who came to the 
throne in 1255 A D. Sec V. Raghavan in JOR, xiii. at 
p. 305. So Tarunavacaspali’s date would be the end of 
the 12th and first half of the 13th century. In the colophon 
to some MSS he is called ‘Sadhu’. 

(2) Hrdayangama by an anonymous author. Madras 
Cat. 12833. Printed as above (eh. i-ii only). The comments 
on Dandin ii. 284, 286, 288. 289-91 are quoted verbatim 
but anonymously by Bhoja in his Sriigara-praka&a (ch. xi). 

(3) Marjana by Harinatha, son of ViSvadbara and 
younger brother of KcSava. ABod 206b ; Peterson vi p. 30 
(extract). MS in BORI ( Catalogue xii, no. 124) copied in 
Samvat 1746=1690 A. D. Harinatha also wrote a comm, 
on Bhoja’s Sarasvati-k .° He must be later than KcSava 
MiSra whose work on Alamkara he cites. 

(4) Muktavali by Narasimha-suri. son of Gadadhara 
and grandson of Krsna-^arman. Mitra 2394 (Aufrecht 
i. 302b). 
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(5) Candnka by TriSaranatatabhima. Mentioned 
in Hall’s Index, p. 63. 

(6) Rasika-ranjaru by Vi^vanatba. Oppert 4112 
(Aufrecht i. 103a). 

(7) Vivrti oi Kavya-tattva-viveka-kaumudi by Krjna- 
kimkara Tarkavaglga Bhajtacarya of Gopalapura in 
Bengal. IOC pt iii, no. 1128/1497, p. 321. 

(8) SruidnupaUm by Vadijafighaia (or "chanchalaj. 
Printed as noted above. Stein pp. 61, xxviii, extract no. 
1179. The Report of Peripatetic Party of Madras MSS 
Lib. 1917*19 mentions an acquisition of this comm, for 
the Library. MS in BORI. Cat. xii, no, 125. The comm, 
mentions KaSyapa, Brabmadatta and Nandisvamin as 
predecessors of Dandio. 

(9) Comm, by Bhagiratha, Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(10) Comm, by Vijayananda. MS in BORI, Cat . 
xii, no. 123 (incomplete). 

(11) Vaimalya~vidh5yini by Mallinatha. son of Jagan- 
natba. Aufrecht ii. 20a. This is perhaps the same 
Mallinatha as is referred to by ViSveSvara in Alamkatis 0 , 
p. 69 as a commentator on Kavyddarsa ; and he 
-should be distinguised from the better known KolScala 
Mallinatha. 

(12) Comm, (incomplete) by Tribhuvanacandra. 
otherwise called Vadisimha. a Jaina. HPS iii. no. 57. 

(13) Comm, by Yamuna or Yamuneya. MSS in BORI. 
•Cat- xii. no. 126. It is probably a South Indian work which 
divides the Kdvyadaria into 4 chapters, as in Madras ed. 
of Rangacharya. 

(14) Ratnasri by Ratna$rijana. Ed. as descibed above. 
The author was a Ceylonese monk who wrote under the 
patronage of some Rastrakuja king, named Tuftga, under 
the overlordsip of Rajyapala of Gauda and Magadha 
(c. 908 A. D.). Authors quoted, besides ASvaghosa and 
Kalidasa, are Matrce(a, AryaSura, Kohala. Rama-$arman. 
-Medhavirudra. Kambala, Harivrddha, Bfcamaha, Bhar- 
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trmentha, Guruidhya, Cundra-vyukaram, Mallanaga, and 
Dharmaklrti. 

(15) Anoymous Comms. in Mitra 297, Oppert 7903 
SCC vii 21. A comm, by Dharmavacaspati in Oppert 2581 
is probably a mistake for Tarunavacaspati. Regnaud 
(Rhetorique, p. 367 fn) also mentions a commentary by 
Vacaspati and refers toTajlor ii 501 ; which work pro- 
bably refers also to this commentary. 

UDBHAJA 

( 1 ) 

Udbhata, who wrote a commentary named Bluwwha- 
vivarana or °vivrti l on Bhamaha, as well as utilised the 
latter’s work 2 in his Kavyulamkara-saingrciha, certainly lived 
before the final exposition of the Dhvani-theory by Ananda- 
vardhaua 3 who, in the mfddle of the 9th century, actually 
cites Bhatta Udbhata twice at pp. 96,108. Udbhata’s name 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. Kahlana (iv. 
495) mentions a certain Bhatta Udbhata who was a sabluipati 
of king Jayaplda of Kashmir (about 779-813 A. D.) ; and 
Biihler, to whom we owe the discovery of Udbhata’s work in 
Kashmir, identifies him with the author of the Kavyalamkiira- 
samgraha (or 0 sarci-scungraha). Accepting this identification, 

1 The Bhumaha-vivarana is frequently mentioned and cited by 
later writers; c.g. Abhinavagupta in his Locuna (p. 10, 40, 134, 159), 
Hcmachandra (Comm. p. 17, 110), Miir.ikyacandra ( Samkcta , cd. 
Mysore p. 289), Samudrabandha (on Alam. sarvasva, p. 89). Pratl- 
hfircnduraja (p. 13) etc. 

2 Udbhata seems to have taken over almost verbatim from 
Bhamaha the definitions of uksepa, viblmvanCi, .atiiayohti, kaihosain- 
khya, utprckxu pary&yokta, apahnuti, virodha, aprastuta-pratamsu 
sahokti, sasamdeha and ananvaya. The poetic figures arc enumerated, 
almost in the same order as that of Bhamaha. But Udbha|a omits a 
few Alamkaras defined by Bhamaha (e. g. yamaka, upamCi-rupaka, 
utprekfuvayava ) and adds a few not defined by the latter (e. g. pmtar - 
uktavad-ubluisa, kiivyaliiiga, drxf'mta and samkara). 

3 Cf the opinions of Pratlhfncnduraja (p. 79), Ruyjaka and- 
Jayaratha (p. 3) and Jagannatha (pp. 414-5). 

4 Kashmir Rep p. 65. 
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we should, however, place the most flourishing period of 
Udbhata’s activity, as Jacobi points out, in the first part of 
Jayaplda's rather long reign ; because this sovereign in the 
latter part of his career appears to have alienated the Brah- 
mans by his oppression of the people. Udbhata, therefore, 
should be assigned to the end of the 8th century, and he may 
have lived into the beginning of the 9th. 

Besides the lost Bhamaha- vivaratia, Praiiharenduraja tells 
us (p. 15) that Udbhata wrote a poem, called Kumara- 
sairibhava , from which are taken most of the illustrations in 
the text. 

We have already mentioned above that Udbbala probably 
wrote also a commentary on Bhatata’s Naiya-sastra, but it 
is no longer available. The followers of Udbhafa or the 
Audbhatas are mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his com- 
mentary on Bharato. 

Udbhata’s K&vyalamkara-samgraha consists of six chapters 
(called Vargas), contains 75 Karikas in Anu${ubh with 95 
( illustrations, and deals with 41 Alamkaras. Some verses are 
assigned to Udbhata in the Subhasitavatl 493, 1463, 3453, of 
which no. 498 is a well known gnomic stanza found also in 
such collections as the Canakya-iataka. Although closely 
following Bhamaha in the treatment of Alamkaras, Udbhata 
has certain views peculiar to himself, which are either absent 
in Bhamaha or in which he differs from his predecessor. For 
instance, Bhdmaha speaks of three kinds of Sleja while 
Udbhaja mentions two kinds, and the basis of classification 
is different ; Udbhata’s three Vfttis, on which the classifica- 
tion of Anuprasa proceeds, are absent in Bhamaha 1 

( 2 ) 

MVKULA AND PRATiHARENDURAJA 

Tratiharenduraja, Udbhata's commentator, was, as he 
himself tells us. a native of Kofikana and a pupil of Mukula. 

] For more instances see P. V. Kane, RSP, pp. I27-2S.— For 4 
resume of the topics coveted by Udbhata’s work see vol. h ch. ii(2). 
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vlukula is known to us as the author of Abhidha-vrtti- 
niitrka, a work on the grammatico-rhetorical question of 
Abhidha and Laksana, consisting of 15 Karikas with Vrtti. 
From the last verse of this work we learn that the author’s 
ather was Bha(ta Kallata who lived, according to Kahlana 
66, in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-884 
A.D) l andwas, therefore, a contemporary of Ratnakara ar.d 
Anandavardhana. Accepting Kahlana’s statement, Mukula 
should be placed roughly towards the end of the 9th century 
and the beginning of the 10th. His pupil Pratlharenduraja, 
therefore, belongs approximately to the first half of the 10th 
century. 2 In his commentary on Udbhata railed r, Laghii-vrtti, 
Pratiharendu quotes from Bhamaha, Dandin, Vumana, the 
Dhvanyaloka and Rudrafa, actually naming most of them, 
and appears to be fairly familiar with the Dhvani-theory, as 
explained by Anandavardhana, to which, however, he docs 
not subscribe. 

Peterson appears to suggest 3 the identification of Pratl- 
harenduraja with Bhat{enduraja, whom Abhinavagupta refers 
to as asmad-upadhyaya in his Locana (pp. 25, 43, 116, 160. 
207, 223) as well as in his commentary on Bharata, where 
this teacher is quoted sometimes simply as upadhyaya. At 
the commencement and close of his Locanad Abhinavagupta 
indicates his immense indebtedness to this teacher, and in one 
place (p. 160) we find in his praise the somewhat grandilo- 
quent epithet vidvat-kavi-sahrdcya-cakravartin ; which toge- 
ther with the fact that Abhinava also indicates that he learnt 
Kavya from Bhattenduraja will go to support the conjecture 

1 Buhler op. cit. pp. 66, 7S 

2 Cf. Pischcl, Prcf. to Srngtil. p. 12. 

3 Introd. to Snbtv 7.j% p. 11 ; out contra in Aufrccht i 59a. 
Banhatti’s more recent advocacy ol identity is hardly based or, sub- 
stantial and convincing reasons. The only instance where the two 
Tndurajas arc confused or identified occurs in Samudrabandha p. 132; 
but this is no strong evidence. 

4 ed. KasyamMa p. 1 ; and eh. iv in JDL. 1922, p. 42 (reprinted 
.in S. K. De, Some Problems, p. 245 l). 
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that this preceptor was apparently well versed jn both the 
theory and practice of poetry. Although chronology does 
not stand in the way, there are several reasons which might 
induce one to distinguish the two Indurajas. From Abhinava’s 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gita 1 2 3 * , we learn that Bhajtendu 
was son of Sribhutiraja and grandson of Saucuka of the 
Katyayana gotra ; but of PratiharCndu’s genealogy or personal 
history we know nothing, except that he was a Kaufikana 
and a pupil of Mukula* Bhatfendu appears chiefly 
as a poet who wrote, as Abhinava’s quotations show, in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, and whose verses apparently supplied a 
ready source of apt poetic illustrations to his pupil’s works, 
probably inspired by himself. If some of his opinions on 
Rasa and allied topics are quoted by Abhinava in his com- 
mentary on Bharaia. they bear no kinship to Pratiharendu’s 
•views, as expressed in the latter’s commentary on LJdbha|a. 
Although the prefixes Bhafla and Pratihara, being mere 
honorific titles, need not make any serious difference. Abhi- 
nava’s citation of his teacher always as BHaflenduraja (and 
never as Pratibarenduraja) is somewhat remarkable ; and in 
•view of the fact that these two Indurajas were probably 
contemporaries, might this not indicate that Abhinava meant 
to imply a difference? The two writers are never confused 
even in later anthologies, for the poet it always designated 
Induraja 5 or Bhattenduraj'a. The conj’ecture, therefore, is not 
unlikely that Abhinava’s teacher may have been tbe poet 
Bhajtenduraja. who is quoted under this designation in 

1 Bidder, op. at. p p. 80 and cxlxit-viu. 

2 It is curious that Abhinava, who takes care to icfer to most 
•of bis teachers and “teacher of teachers'* (paramo-guru) should have 
omitted a reference to Mukula, whose work, if he was a paramo- 
guru, should have been important to him, inasmuch as it dealt 
with the quasi-rhetorical question of the functions of word and it* 
«ense. 

3 Two verses of IndurSja arc cited at 2S7 and 306 (Kavf* ed. of 

UStya-iSsira^ 
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Ksemendra’s two works 1 2 as well as in the poetical anthologies 1 
of Sarngadhara, Vallabhadeva and Jahlana. The commenta- 
tor Pratlharenduraja, on the other hand, was never known 
for his poetical pretensions, and was chiefly a writer on Poet- 
ics, who obviously belonged in his views to the older system 
of Udbhata and did not, as Abhinava did, believe in newly 
established doctrine of Dhvani, with which, however, he ap- 
pears to be fully conversant. Referring to this new theory 
of Anandavardhana, Pratiharendu states in one place (p. 79) 
that w'hat is known as Dhvani and taken to be “the soul’’ of 
Poetry by some thinkers is included implicitly by his author 
Udbhata in the treatment of some of the poetic figures under 
discussion, and therefore need not be separately considered. 
Bhattenduraja, on the other hand, appears to have favoured 
the new- theory of Dhvani ; for Abhinavagupta ( Locana p. 2) 
tells us that this teacher of his explained to him the Mahgala- 
sloka of Ananda’s Vrtti in the light of the Dhvani-theory. 
The standpoints of Pratlharenduraja and Abhinava are so 
divergent that it is difficult to admit any spiritual relationship 
between the two ; for the former was in no way an adherent 
of the Dhvani-theory, of which Abhinava was a recognised 
advocate. 

( 3 ) 

RaJaNAKA TIL AKA 

Jayaratha, commenting on Ruyyaka’s (or Rucaka’s) 
Alamkara-sarvasva, refers in more than one place (ed. NSP 
1893, pp. 15, 124, 205) to an Udbhafa-viveka or Udbliaja- 

1 A licit, v/c.- under SI. 25, 31 ; Sinytta-tiT under si. 2, 24, 29, 30. 

2 SubhufitSvali 918. The verse parurthc yah pidum, ascribed to 
Induraja in (he Paddhati of SHrhcadhara (1052). is quoted anony- 
mously twice by Anandavardhana (pp. 53, 218), a fact which, how- 
ever, is not decisive ; because Abhinava’s commentary is silent as to 
the authorship of this verse, which occurs in Bhallafa-sataka 56 and 
is ascribed to another poet Ya.<as in the Sitblmf 947. The Sadukti - 
karnamrta attributes it to Viikpati, while Hcmachandra (Comm. p. 
257) and Jayaratha (p. 103) cite it anonymously. 
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victim by Rajanaka Tilaka, and states that Ruyyaka generally 
followed the views propounded by Tilaka. We know that a 
Rajanaka Tilaka was Ruyyaka’s father. An anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vivrti, has been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Series {see below under- Bibliography)’ . along with 
the text of Udbhaia commented upon. It has been claimed by 
the editor of this publication that the Vivrti is identical with 
the Vivekaor Victim cited by Jayaratha. Attention was drawn 
to this commentary in a notice of its unique MS, existing in 
the Madras Govt Oriental MS Library by the present writer 1 , 
as well as by Banhatti about the same time in his edition of 
Udbhata’s work. Banhatti is rather cautious in his discussion 
of the question of identity, but he appears to be inclined to 
the view that the Vivrti is “evidently a distinct work from the 
Udbha(a-viveka or -victim of Raj3naka Tilaka mentioned by 
Jayaratha.” The editor of the Vivrti. however, makes an 
elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the Vivrti cannot but 
be taken as the lost Viveka or Victim of Tilaka 5 . The 
evidence adduced is plausible indeed, but does not appear 
to be conclusive, and in the absence of more definite data it 
would be better to leave the question open. That this 
anonymous commentary is late is evidenced not only by its 
content but also by its citation of RajaSekhara’s Viddhaiala - 
bhanjika , as well as by its obvious appropriation of Mam- 
mata’s standard work. Its value as an exegetical work 
-cannot be placed too high. 

BfBILOGRAPHY 

Udbhafa 

Editions. (1) Text ed. in Roman characters by G. A. Jacob in 
JRAS, 1897, pp. 829-53 ; (2) Text with Pratlharenduraja's 
- comm, by M. R. Telang, Nir. Sag. Press 1905, 1915 (this 
edition is useful for its comm., but some verses occurring 

1 Sc? a review by the present writer in JRAS, 1934, pp. 173*74. 

2 In BSOS, »v, 1926, p. 279. 

3 P. V. Kane tffSP p. 130) agrees with this view. 
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in the comm, are given mistakenly as Karika-verses) ; (3) 
ed. N. D. Banhatti, with the comm, of Pratiharenduraja, 
Bombay Skt. Series. Poona 1925. Our references are to 
Telang’s edition, unless otherwise indicated. 

Commentaries, (i) comm, by Pratiharenduraja (as printed in 
the above editions), (ii) an anonymous commentary called 
Vivrti (ascribed by the editor to Rajanaka Tilaka), ed, 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series 1931. 

Mukula 

Edition. By M. R. Telang, N. S. P., Bombay 1916. 

Pratiharenduraja 

Edition. With the text of Udbhata as described above. 

Rajanaka Tilaka 
See above under Commentaries. 

V AM AN A 

( 1 ) 

The upper limit to Vamana’s date is given by his own- 
quotations (IV. 3. 6 and i. 2. 12) from the Uttar a-rama-carit& 
(i. 38) and Mahdvira-carita (i. 54) of Bhavabbuti, who is known 
to have flourished under the patronage of Yasovarman, king 
of Kanauj, in the first quarter of the 8th century 1 . The lower. 

1 RCtja-tarahg 5 iv. 144 ; Bhandarkar, prcf. to Malati-imdhava pp, 
xiiif ; JBRAS xxiii, p 92f ; S. P. Pandit in prcf. to Gaudcivaho 
p. Ixviif ; WZKM ii 332f. Reference is made in an argument on an 
illustrative passage in the Vrtti on iii. 2. 2 to Subandhu (v. /. 
Vasubandhu) a minister of Candragupla. There has been a good 
deal of controversy over the identity of the king ( bhupati ) who is 
, said to have been a patron of Subandhu or Vasubandhu (see IA xl,. 
s 1911, p. 170f. 312; xli, 1912, p. 1, 15; IHQ i, p. 261). V. Raghavan 
(IHQ xix, 1943, pp. 70-72) has shewn that it is unnecessary to suppose 
that Vamana refers to Subandhu, the well known author of the 
prose Katha Vascn'adaitu ; Vamana is speaking of a minister named 
Subandhu of Candragupta Maurya and Bindusara — whose drama is. 
cited by Abhinavagupta as VGsavadattu Nufya-dharu of Mahakavi 
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limit is given by Rajasekbara’s quotation (p. 14) from Vamana. 

1. 2, 1-3, and his reference to the Vamaniyas, which indtcatea 
that by end of the 9th century Vamana had a respectable 
number of followers going by his name. We learn also from 
Abhinavagupta ( Locana , p. 37) 1 that Vamana was probably 
known, in the middle of the 9th century, to Anandavardhana 
who, however, never directly cites Vamana but seems to refer, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, to the latter’s Rlti theory in 
his Vftti on iii. 52. Like Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbbala,. 
Yatnana probably lived before the Dhvani-theory, under 
Anandavardhana, came into prominence ; and Pratlharendu- 
taja, who professes a great reverence for Vamana’s views, 
expressly states (p. 81 >. while discussing alamkSra-dhvani, 
that in such cases Vamana has employed the term vakrokti 
(iv. 3. 8) a . We will not be wrong, therefore, if we fix the lower 
limit of Vamana’s date at the middle of the 9th century 3 . 

Subandhu, the term Natya-dharfi signifying that the entire drama was 
developed by a scries of acts within acts. 

1 The Lacana quotes from VSmana at pp. 8. 10, 180, also 
Abhinawbhuran vol. i, p. 288 Vamana l 3. 30-31) —VSmana quotes 
(iv. 3. 10 ubhan yndi vyomnt ) from MSgha iii. 8; also VSmana v, 

2. 9= Magha i. 25. The word* ro bhartr-gm'ltaya cited as un- 
grammatical in v. 2. 28 occurs in Pratijwl-yaugandharUy ana iv 3 ; 
and the verse iaracchalSn ka-gaurena cited in iv. 3. 25. occurs in 
Svapna-\Gsavadatta iv. 7. 

2 Even supposing with Jacobi that Vamana was contemporaneous 
with the ananymous DhvanikSra, he cannot yet be shown to have 
been influenced in any way by the opinions of that school. The 
remarks of Ruyyaka (p. 7J and Jayaratha apparently support the 
trend of Pratlh a rendu raja's opinion, and Jayaratha expressly says, 
with reference to these old writers, that they were unaware of the 
views of the Dhvanikara ( dhvanlkSra-tnoiajn ebhtr na drftam, p. 3), 
the Dhvanilcara being, in Jayaratha’s opinion, the same as Anaada- 
vardhana himself. 

3 Cappeller's thesis propounded (in VOniana's Stilregeln pp. iii f; 
also pref. to his ed. pp. vii f) that Vamana should be placed later 
than iOOO A.O. « dtiproved entirely by the quotations .given 
above. Cf. Pischel, op. cit. pp. 23 f. -The mention of KavirSjv 
need not, as Pischel shows, of itself place Vamana as late 
as 1000 A.D. 
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These considerations make it probable that Vamana lived 
between the middle of the Sth and the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury, at about S00 A.D., and justify Biihler’s identification, in 
deference to Kahlana iv. 497 and “the tradition of Kashmirian 
Pandits”, of our Vamana with the Vamana who was a minis- 
ter of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-SI 3 A.D.). This conclusion 
makes Udbhata and Vamana contemporaries and rivals ; and 
the way in which Rajasekhara, Hemacandra and Jayaratha 
refer to the two rival schools of Vamaniyas and Audbhatas 
lends colour to such a supposition. 

The Vrtti (with illustration) on the Sutras, called Kovi - 
priya, is composed, as its maiigala-sloka indicates, by Vamana 
himself (cf iv. 3. 33). This is confirmed by the fact that later 
writers ascribe both parts of the work to Vamana 1 . The 
illustrations, as he himself informs us, are both svlya and 
paraklya (iv. 3. 33). Vamana’s work, after the s/7/rn-style, is 
divided into five Adhikaranas, each of which is divided again 
into Adhyayas. The first and fourth Adhikarana have three 
Adhyayas. the rest two each, the total number of Adhyayas 
being twelve. The subject-matter of the Adhikaranas is in- 
dicated by their naming: (i) Sarira (ii) Do§a-dars'ana (iii) 
<}una-vivecana (iv) Alamkarika and (v) Prayogika. The last 
Adhyaya deals with Sabda-suddhi or grammatical correctness 
as an aspect of Prayogika. The number of Alamkaras defined 
and illustrated is thirty-six. 


( 2 ) 

It has already been noted that Vamana, in many respects, 
attempts to improve upon the system of Dandin. Vamana 
does not claim entire originality with regard to the illustra- 
tions he cites, and many of them may be traced to well known 
sources. The Riti-theory itself, which Vamana for the first 
time clearly and systematically enunciates, is probably older 
that Bbamaha, who alludes to the classification of the gaitdi 


1 Eg. Pratlharenduraja (p. 17, 76, 81, 84); Locnnn (p. 37). 
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and vaidarblii ; and Varaana himself cites from unknown 
expositors of the past, e,g. in his Vrtti on I. 2. 11, 12-13 ; 3. 15 
29, 32; II. 1, 18; 2. 19 ; III. 1. 2. 9, 25 ; 2. 15 ; IV. 1. 7. etc.’, 
with atra lokah or talha cdhuh. While Dandin supplies an 
important link between these unknown authors and Vamana, 
we find the theory in its completely self-conscious form in the 
latter. But it appears to have languished after Ananda- 
vardhana came into the field, in spite of the fact that 
Vamana’s influence apparently created a school known in 
later times as the Vamanlya. 

MAftGALA 

To this school probably belonged Mafigala, who must 
have been a comparatively early writer, having been cited by 
Raja&khara (pp. 1 1, 14, 16, 20). Maiigala, we are told by 
Hemacandra (Comm. p. 195), agrees with Bharata in his 
definition of Ojas, and maintains with Vamana that Dandin 
is not right in emphasising it in the gaudi rifi, inasmuch as 
it is common to all the RItis. 1 This is all we hear about this 
writer, but it would indicate that in his views he leaned 
towards the system of Vamana who was probably his pre- 
decessor. A poet Mafigala is quoted in the Sadukti-karnamfia. 

( 3 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON VAMANA 

The existing commentaries on Vamana are mostly late, 
[and are therefore hardly acceptable to a critical and historical 
student. The Kama-dherut by the South Indian, Gopendra 
Tippa Bhupala, who was governor under Devaraya II (1423- 
46 A. D.) of the Vijay3nagara dynasty, is a lucid exposition 
of the text, and its popularity is indicated by its frequent 
publication in India. 

I Cf. Manikyacacdra {Sarnketa, Mysore cd. p. 292). 


6 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions and Translation. (1) Vamana’s Lehrbuch der 
Poetik ed, by Carl Cappeller, Jena 1875 ; (2) ed. by Durga- 
prasad and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1880, also 
1889 ; (3) ed. by A. Borooah, Calcutta 1883 ; (4) ed. Grantha- 
pradarSini, 1895 ; (5-6) ed. with Kama-dhenu Comm. 

Ben. S. S. 1908, and Srivani-vilasa Press, Srirangam 1909 ; 
(7) ed. N. N. Kulkarni with extracts from Kama-dhenu. Poona 
1927 ; (8) Vamana’s Stilregelen, bearbeitet v. C. Cappelicr 
(Trans, of the last chapter), Strassburg 1880. — Eng. Transl. 
by Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad (no date), published originally 
in the Indian Thought, vol iii-iv 1912; reprinted Orient. 
Bk. Agency, Poona 1928 (2nd revised ed.). Our references are 
to the Benares edition of 1908, unless otherwise indicated. 

Commentaries. (1) Kama-dhenu by Gopendra (or Govinda) 
Tippa (or Tirpurahara as he himself renders the name, introd. 
v. 8) Bhupala, about whom see above. He cites, among 
numerous other authors, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha, Bhatta 
Gopala (the commentator on Mammata ?), Ghanlapatha 
(apparently of Mallinatha) and Dharmadasa Suri’s Vidagdha- 
mukha-mandana (on ii. 2. 21). He is thus later than the 14th 
century. He cites a work called Kavi-gajakusa. Ed. with the 
text in Grantha-pradarsinT 1895 ; in the Benares Sansk. 
Series and in the Srivani-vilasa Press, etc. Our references 
are by pages to the Benares Ed. (2) Sahitya-sarvasva by 
Mahesvara ( IOC 566 ; A Bod 207b). See Srlvatsalanchana 
(under Commentators on Mammata below). (3) A Commen- 
tary by Sahadeva quoted in the notes to the Gaekwad edition 
(Baroda) of Kavya-mlmamsa p. 5. 

RUDRAJA AND RVDRABHAJJA 
( 1 )' 

The lower limit of Rudrata’s date is furnished by the 
citation of Rudrata by name and reference to his kdku- 
vakrokti figure (ii. 16) by Raja&khara (p. 31) at the end of the 
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9th and beginning of the 10th century. This conclusion is 
supported by two considerations. Vallabhadeva who, as we 
shall presently see, flourished in the first half of the 10th 
century, quotes Rudrata by name in his commentary on 
Magba (ed. Kashi Sansk. Series 1929, ii. 44) and mentions (on 
iv. 21) that he himself also composed a commentary on Rudra- 
Ja’s treatise on Alamkara, where he had discussed in detail the 
points in question ; while in the same commentary Hultzsch 
notes numerous references, mostly anonymous, to Rudrata*. 
Again, Pratlh&renduraja, about the same time, quotes anony- 
mously (pp 42, 49) Rudrafa’s Karika-verses vii. 35 and xii. 4, 
as well as cites (p. 43) the illustrative stanza in Rudrata vii. 
36*. Abhinavagupta'also quotes anonymously (Locana, p. 45) 
a KarikS-verse of Rudrata’s (vii. 38). This sets aside altogether 
the conjectural date, viz. the second half of the 11th century, 
assigned by Bilhler*. as well as his revised date*, viz, the 
middle of the 10th century, which Peterson* first put forward. 

The upper limit cannot be so definitely settled ; but it 
seems probable that Rudrata was younger than Bbamaha, 
Dandin and Vamana, with regard to whost date his own time 
is to be settled. We need not go so far as to hold with Jacobi* 
that Rudrata derived his idea of vakrokti from Ratnakara’s 
well known poem V akrokti-paiicaiika, and therefore was 

1 See Hultzsch's pref. to hi* edition of Megharduta with Valla- 
bha’s comm., London 1911. p. x-xi These references are not all 
found in the printed text. This Vallabhadeva must be distin- 
guished from the compiler of the Subhaf’ who bears the same 
name. 

2 Cf Pischel in GgA, 1885, p. 764. Other quotations by PratJ- 
harenduraja are: p 11 =R viii. 40; p. 31 =R viii. 89; p. 34=R viii. 
95. Also Dhanika on iv. 35= R xii. 4. 

3 Kashmir Rep. p. 67. 

4 tA xii. 30. 

5 Peterson i (Detailed Report 1883) p. 14 ; also introd. to SnftMj* 
p. 105. Their arguments are based on the date of Nami-sSdhos- 
commentary on Rudrata, which is now known to be dated in 1069- 
A.D. See below on Nami-sadhu. 

6 ' WZKM a 151 t 
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later than Ratnakara, son of Amrtabhanu, who lived under 
Brhaspati and Avantivarnian of Kashmir ; but it is clear 
that if this new idea of vakrokti did not originate with 
Ratnakara or even with Rudrata, it was defined for the first 
time by the latter and illustrated by the former as a particular 
poetic figure. This verbal figure is described as resting on 
slc$a (paronomasia) or kaku (intonation) and is based on a 
deliberate misunderstanding of one's words for the purpose 
of making a clever retort (Rudrata ii. 14-17). Bhamaha 
(ii. S5). on the other hand, had taken vakrokti. not as a 
particular poetic figure, but as a certain strikingness of 
expression which characterises all poetic figures ; while 
Dandin had limited the range of vakrokti and made it a 
collective name for all poetic figures with the exception of 
svabkavokti (ii. 362 and comm, thereon). Vamana was the 
first to regard vakrokti as a special poetic figure ( arthalam - 
kara), but he too used the expression in a more or less 
general sense to denote a particular mode of metaphorical 
expression based on lakfana or transferred sense (iv. 3. S) 1 . 
From this it appears that (1) the term vakrokti travelled 
through all these writings from a very broad sense as the 
distinguishing characteristic of all poetic figures to the 
precise and narrow signification of a specific verbal poetic 
figure in Rudrata’s definition ; a definition which, however, 
unquestionably established itself in all later writers (except 
in Kuntaka who developed his idea directly from Bhamaha); 

(2) the order of development points apparently to the 
conclusion that Rudrata was probably later than Bhamaha, 
Dandin and Vamana ; for in his time the broader and older 
connotation of vakrokti was out of date, and it came to be 
looked upon as a defined species of sabdalanikara ; and 

(3) its illustration by Ratnakara indicates its existence, 
independently of Rudrata, in the 9th century A. D. These 
indications make it probable, apart from a detailed examina- 
tion of RudratTs other theories in relation to those of 

I Cf Jacobi in ZDMG Ixir, p. IJCf. 
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Bbamaha, Dapdin and Vamata, that the substance of 
Rudrata’s teaching was probably later than that o! these 
older writers. If this conclusion is accepted, then Rudrata 
should be placed after Vamana, who is the latest member 
of this group ; and this gives us the upper limit to his date. 

It seems probable, that Rudrata should be placed between 
the first quarter of the 9th century and its end ; for he 
appears to be unknown to Anandavardhana. It will not 
be wrong if we accept the most plausible date assigned 
'to him by Pischel 1 , viz. the middle of the 9th century 2 . 
The date makes, him a contemporary of Anandavardhana, 
who never cites or refers to Rudrata, as he. does to other well- 
known predecessors, and by whom this peculiar dlamkdrika 
connotation of vakrokti. if known, was not apparently 
recognised. 

Rudrata’s KSvyalarnkara consists of 16 Adhyayas and 734 
Karikas in Arya metre (excepting the concluding verses) and 
comprehends almost all the topics of Poetics. This enumera- 
tion excludes 14 Karikas after xii. 40 (dealing with eight kinds 
of Nayika) which are declared to be interpolated passages.* 

( 2 ) 

What is said here about Rudrata does not apply to Rudra 
or Rudrabhatta, although Pischel 4 , Weber*, Aufrecht* and 

1 Pref. to $rng. til. pp. 12. 26. 

2 The suggestion of Jacobi that Rudrata, whose name implies 
that he was a Kashmirian, was a contemporary of Samkaravarman 
of Kashmir, successor of Avantivarman, does not make any essential 
difference to our conclusion, although it is not certain that the ex- 
ample of vakrokti given by Rudrata in u. IS was at all prompted 
by Rat na Lara, whose wort contains similar railleries between Siva 
and Gauri 

3 For summary of topics in Rudrata’s work set vol. it. ch. 
ii(3) below. 

4 Prcf. to £m ? . til.: ZDMG Jtlii, 1888, pp. 2P6-3W, 425. 

5 lad. Stud. xvi. 

6 ZDMG xxvii pp. 80-1, xxxvi p. 376; Cat. Bod. 209b; Cat. 
Cat. pp. 528b, 530a. 
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Biihlcr 1 take the two authors to be identical. The identity 
is declared doubtful by Peterson 2 and is not admitted by Durga- 
prasada 3 and Trivedi 4 . Finally, Jacobi has set at rest this 
controversy by showing elaborately, from an examination of 
their respective texts, that these two writers were in all prob- 
ability different persons 3 . 

From v. 12-14 of the Kavyalamkara of Rudraja, as inter- 
preted by Nami-sadhu, it appears that Rudrata, also called 
Satananda, was son of Bhatta Vamukha and a follower of 
the Sama-veda. Rudrabhatta’s genealogy or personal history 
is unknown. But much has been made of the apparent 
similarity of the two names. The last verse 0 of the irhyura- 
tilaka, however, expressly gives the name of its author as 
Rudra, with which description most of the MSS agree' ; while 
both Nami-sadhu and Vallabha call the author of the Kavya - 
lamkura by the name of Rudrata. The two authors belong, 
again, apparently to two different religious persuasions, Rudra 
being a worshipper of Siva, and Rudrala omitting a reference 
to this deity and mentioning instead Bhavani and Murari 
(besides the usual GaneSa). 

1 Kashmir Rep. p. 67. 

2 Rep. i, p. 14 ; pref. to Subha pp. 104-5 ; but contra in 
Report ii, p. 19 footnote. 

3 Footnote to the cd. of Srhg. til. p. 1. 

4 Notes to bis ed. of Ekuvali p. 3. 

5 W7.KM ii, 1888, pp. 151-56; ZDMG xlii pp. 425 f. 

6 The last verse, however, is not found in some MSS. 

7 With the curious exception of a Kashmirian MS in Saradii 
characters (Buhlcr’s Kashmir Rep. no. 264) where the name in given 
as Rudrata. This unique testimony raises a legitimate suspicion, 
but it can be explained as a piece of not unnatural confusion made 
by a Kashmirian scribe, to whom the more famous name of Rudrata 
must have been more familiar. The same remark applies to the 
India office MS no. 1131 (Cat. vii, p. 321) and the South Indian MS 
in Madras Car. xxii (1918) no. 12955, in which, however, the last verse 
gives the name ,as Rudra. This evidence, however, of colophons 
of MSS is not decisive ; and it is well known that even later 
anthologies and writers of note make a similar confusion between 
the two authors. \ 
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Taking the works themselves. Rudra ta’s text of sixteen 
chapters covers a much larger ground than Rudra’s much 
■shorter work of three chapters, and presents a distinctly 
different outlook. Rudrata puts a greater emphasis on the 
■kavyalatnkaras or poetic figures which supply, as Nami-sadhu 
points out, the name of the work itself, and which absorb 
its eleven chapters, leaving only five concluding chapters for 
a brief supplementary treatment of Rasa, the cognate topic 
of rtdyaka-nayika and the general problems of poetry. The 
keystone of Rudra’s system, on the other hand, is the idea of 
Rasa, having special reference to SrhgSra (ch. i. and ii) with 
just a summary description of the other Rasas (ch. iii) ; and 
■the chief value of his smaller text consists in his minute 
poetical treatment of the theme of srngara-rasa and myaka- 
nUyika. It will appear, therefore, that while Rudrafa’s scope 
and method are more ambitiously theoretical and comprehen- 
sive, Rudrabhatta merely singles out a part of the whole 
subject, and not troubling himself about definitions and rules 
(which appear almost word for word as they are in Rudraja) 
■gives us, in his apt and finely composed illustrative verses, 
a practical poetical manual on the subject of love and other 
■sentiments. Jacobi, therefore, rightly remarks that "Rudraja 
appears as an original teacher of poetics, while Rudra, at 
his best an original poet, follows, as an expounder of his 
sastra, the common herd.” 

With regard to the common topics, there is however, a 
general agreement, even to minute details, which has misled 
some scholars to attribute the two works to the same author- 
But beneath this general agreement, the two works reveal 
many points of difference which affect some of the funda- 
mental conceptions of their respective authors. Taking, for 
instance, their treatment of Rasa, we find that while Rudra 
(i. 9) follows the general tradition, prevailing from Udbhata's 
time, of mentioning nine Rasas, Rudrata adds one more, viz- 
preyat (xii. 3), treating them in an order somewhat different 
from that followed by Rudra. Rudra enumerates and dis- 
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cusses at some length the bhavns (i. 10-19), which are sum- 
marily referred to by Rudrata in one verse only (xii. 4). A 
similar difference will be noted in the treatment of Vrttis, of 
which Rudra (i. 12) mentions, after Bharata (xx. 24f), the 
usual four (viz. kaisikl, arabhafi, sattvail and bimrati), origin- 
ally-taken as styles of dramatic composition but borrowed 
here apparently with a similar purpose from dramaturgy to 
poetry (cf Bharata loc. cit. 21). Rudra{a, on the other hand, 
speaks (ii. 19f), after Udbhata, 1 of five vrttis (viz, madliura. 
praudha, parusa, lolitci and bhadra), which have nothing to 
do with the above four, but being comprised under allitera- 
tion ( anuprdsa ) refer primarily to suitable sound-adjustment 
by special arrangement of letters. With regard to the cognate 
topic of nuyaka-nayika, similar material discrepancies can 
be detected. While Rudra describes at some length the eight 
conventional avasthas (conditions or situations) of the nayika 
(i. 131-32), Rudrata mentions only four (viz., abhisarika , 
kliaitdita , svadhlna-patika and proyita-patika, xii. 41f), al- 
though to make up for this unwonted divergence there is in 
some MSS a long passage (between xii. 40 and 41), describing 
the usual eight conditions but irreconcilable to its context, 
and rightly stigmatised by Rudrata’s editor as interpolated- 
The third class of heroine, again, viz., the courtezan (vesya), 
appears to be favoured by Rudra (i. 120-30), while Rudrata 
dismisses her in two verses only (xii. 39-40) with an apparent 
note of condemnation. The tenfold state of a lover, beginning 
with desire and ending in death, is mentioned in passing by 
Rudrata (xiv. 4-5), but Rudra defines and illustrates each of 
these states in detail (ii. 6-30). While the trespasses in love,, 
according to Rudra (ii. 53), depend on time ( kdla ), place ( desa ) 
and circumstances ( prasanga ), Rudrata thinks (xiv. 18) that 
a fourth condition, viz. the person concerned ( pcitra ) should 
be added, 

1 Udbhata mentions only three vrttis in connexion with anupraset,. 
viz. parit^u, upampariku and gramyu (i. 4-7). 
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All those indications make it highly probable that Rudrata 
and Rudra were two different persons ; but if this is so, how 
are we to explain the fact most of the verses in the irasorn- 
Maka arc. but for their difference in metre (nnuj/nM and 
arya respectively) identical almost word for word with the 
corresponding verses in the KavyalamkSral This point has 
been emphasised with some plausibility by the advocates of 

the identity of the two writers. But it should be noticed that 
this extraordinary verbal coincidence does not extend beyond 
those verses which give the rules and definitions ; for the 
illustrative stanzas in the Srhsara 'ilaka. composed m a 
variety of metres, and forming a distinctive feature of this 
more poetical work, do not occur in the Koyyalamka™ at . 
It is not unusual to find similar treatment and termmo’ogy 
■ in technical treatises, abounding ,n s.andardised and 
conventional rules and definitions; but this * 
to explain this extraordinary plagiarism ■* 1 

true, by the presence of highly poet.ee and pr™nably 
original' stanzas composed to illustrate these y 
definitions. Nor is .hi. explanation, which ... based on the 
supposed identity of the .wo writers, at all ,I0 “ 
abL doubt in view of .be discrepancies "0«d >bove The 
real explanation probably lies ta the suppo ttton the^ Rudr^. 
apparently a later writer and chiefly » jn tIie!B 

tending to be an original teacher • p0MlbllllleIi „ 

ready-made rules of Rudrata e ** nnetic powers. 

well as an opportunity of d “ play “ i; tb ‘ S IIlissini . poe tic iflustra- 
and proceeded forthwith to furm original 

tions. 8 As he did not apparently aspire to write an og 

- tha til arc taken from earlier 

1 Some illustrative stanzas in the srng. 

works like the Arr.aru-iataka. -*no<itorv, and are not 

2 These chapters ir. Rudrata are "^\, y ,rf to 

fully illustrated as the precede chap'" ’ u supply 

‘ ’ suppose that Rudrata himself composed the f £ explain the 

■Ms deficiency. but dti, hyp.ftesi. due. ..patently 

divergence of views on the pout not b . va b een under- 

Indicates that the task of supplementing 
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thesis on the topics concerned, he did not trouble to alier 
the wording of the fixed canons and made only enough 
•changes to suit the metre. While Rudrata is concerned 
•directly with rules and prescriptions, Rudra is more practical 
in his object and treatment and intends his treatise on love 
apparently to serve as a psychologico-poetical guide to the 
•gay science, furnishing if, as he does, with an elaborate 
analysis of the various moods and sentiments, which belong 
io the province of Erotics as well as Poetics 1 . 

■taken by himself but by some other author, who held some views 
•different from his own. It cannot be argued that chapters xii-xvi in 
•question, which contain this deficiency, is a later addition, by some 
other hand, on the ground that the closing verse of ch. xi reads like 
the end of the work itself ; for a similar remark applies to the 
•closing verses of chapters iii, iv and v. 

1 The quotations from these two writers in later literature arc 
unfortunately mostly anonymous, and do not materially help us in deci- 
ding this question. Among the very few cases where the author's name 
is cited along with his verses, Mammata. himself a Kashmirian, cor- 
rectly refers {ml ix. 8a) the verse a phut am arthularnkuram to Rudrata 
•(iv. 32). Samudrabandha (p. 6) and Hcmacandra (p. 286 Comm.) 
refer rightly to' Rudrata vii. 38-40 and vii. 27 respectively. Ruyyaka, 
while discussing Rudrata’s views docs not refer to his treatment of 
the Rasas at all. On the other hand, Baladcva Vidyabhusana fp. 35) 
cites vumatii durlabhatvam from Srngura-til, (ii. 41), and correctly refers 
to the author as Rudra. Vallabhadeva in his anthology cites a number 
of verses from the Kuvyulamkiira (421 = ii. 17; 730 =iii. 57 ; 1387=vi. 
10; 1 667 = ii. 30; 2047= vii. 71; 2061 =vii. 33; 2234 = vii. 41; 
2409= vii. 32), and with two exceptions, gives the name of the author 
correctly as Rudrata, Similarly, Sarngadhara quotes eight verses from 
the Sriigura-til. (3409=1. 95 ; 3567=3. 35 ; 3568 =3. 81 ; 3679 = ii. 107; 
3578 = ii. 12; 3579=ii. 50; 3675=i. 51 ; 3754 = i. 30), and with two 
exceptions, again, refers them correctly to Rudra. The two excep- 
tions of sanigadhara (viz. 3773 and 3788) arc wrongly attributed to 
Rudra ; but Vallabhadeva quotes the very same verses (2234 and 
1667), and correcting the mistake refers them rightly to Rudrata. 
Vallabhadcva’s twe exceptions (2247 and 3122) cannot be found in 
Rudrata to whom they are attributed, nor in Rudra. Jahlana attributes 
21 verses to Rudia, of which 5 cannot be traced in his work. Of 
-these, kirn gauri mam occurs in Rudrata ii. 16; amba Sete'tra occurs 
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( 3 ) 

Rudrabhatta's date is uncertain ; but as Hemacandra 
(p. 110) is the oldest writer to quote anonymously and 
criticise his mo/tgala-verse (i. 1), we should place him between 
Rudrata and Hemacandra. i.e. later than the 9th century but 
earlier, probably not much earlier, than the 12th. One verse, 
however, of Rudra, which cannot be traced in his Sfngdra- 
tilaka, is quoted by Dhanika (iv. 60. ed. NSP 1917. p. 103); 
and if this Rudra is the same as our author, he should be 
placed before the eno of the 10th century. 1 

( 4 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON RUDRATA 
Vallabhadeva 

Vallabhadeva’s commentary on Rudrafalamkara, referred 
to by himself in bis commentary on Magha (on iv. 21. vi. 28) 
is the earliest known commentary on Rudrata and is still 
to be recovered. Vallabhadeva, who bore the surname of 
Paramaratha-cihna and who describes himself as son of 
Rajanaka ADar.dadeva 2 . is a well-known commentator on 
several standard poetical works, including those of Kalidasa, 
Magha, Mayura and Ratnakara. He was apparently a 
Kashmirian and probably belonged to the first half of the 
10th century ; for his grandson Kayyaja, son of Candraditya. 
wrote a commentary on Anandavardhana’s Devl-falaka 3 in 

in Kavl. vacana- samac.; 505 = SubhH}’ 2247 (attributed to Rudrata) = 
Sadukli-karna' ji. 73 (attributed to Bhatta); ekdkinl j ad a bald is 
attributed wrongly to Rudra (as in the Paddhati 3773) but correctly 
assigned by Vallabhadeva to Rudrata. Hemacandra quotes anony- 
mously three verses from Rudra (i. l=p. 110; i. 44*=p. 304; i. 68= 
p. 305). 

1 Dhanika also quotes anonymously from Rudrata (xii. 4) in his 
•comm, on iv. 35, cd. N.S.P. Cf. Rudrabhatta i. 16 

2 From the closing verse of the comm, on Vakrokti-paUcSilka 
Anandadeva seems to have held some high appointment in Kashmir 

' < col °Phon in Kavyamala Guccbaka i, p. 114: Mitra x, no. 4064). 

3 See footnote to the ed. of Vakrokti-paiicHSikS in Kavyamala, 
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977-78 A. D., during the reign of Bhimagupta of Kashmir 
(977-82 A. D.). Vallabha’s preceptor was Prakasavarsa who, 
Hultzsch thinks, is perhaps identical with the poet Praka^a* 
var§a, who is quoted in Subhafitavali and Sarhgadhara'paddhati 
and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi (Aufrecht i. 347). 
Our author must be distinguished from Vallabhadeva, the 
compiler of the anthology Subha$it avail, who is assigned by 
Aufrecht to the 16th century 1 . From Hultzsch’s list of 
Vallabha’s quotations in his commentary on Magha it is 
interesting to note that he cites Medhavirudra, Bhamaha, 
Udbhata, Bhalti and the V isamabana-lila (apparently the 
Prakrit poem of Anandavardhana). 

Nami-sadhu 

After Vallabhadeva. comes Nami (known as Nami-sadhu 
or Nami-pandita), who is described as a Sveta-bhiksu, 
indicating that he was a Svetambara Jaina. He describes 
himself as “the bee that sucked honey from the lotus- 
feet of SrHalibhadra Suri, the ornament of the gacchn 
of the city of Tharapadra”. We know that Jinabhadra Suri, 
who was a pupil of Sa'ibhadra, wrote in Sanivat 1204 = 1148 
A. D. 2 Salibhadra is also referred to as SrHali-suri in another 
work of Nami’s called £ addvasyaka-fika , of which the date 
is given in the work itself as Samvat 1122=1065 A. D. 2 
In one of the concluding verses of his commentary on 
Rudrata, Nami states that his commentary was composed in 
Samvat 1125=1069 A. D. 4 Among writers on Poetics 

Gucchaka i, pp. 101-2: and to cd. of the Dcvl-Safaka in ibid, Guccbaka 
ix. p. 1. Cf. Hultz‘;c!fs pref. to Mcgha-diita p. ix. 

1 Biihler (Kunst Pocsic p. 71) thinks that anthologist Vallabhadeva 
flourished between 1400 and 1350 A.D. The date now requires revision, 
for this anthology is quoted directly (with the names of the work and 
author) by VandyaghatTya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. .in his commentary 
on the Amara-koia. Sec on this question S. K. Dc in JRAS, 1927, 
pp. 471-91 and BSOS, v, pt. i, p. 27f ; v, pt. iii, p. 499f. 

2 Peterson i p. 68. 

3 Peterson iii p. 13. 

4 panca-virn iati-samyuktalr ckodain-saiuuiataih jvikrcmut samo - 
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cited by Kami on Rudrata, we find the names of Bhaiata 
<p. 150, 156, 164), Medhavirudra (pp. 2, 9, 145), Bhamaba 
(p. 2, 116), Dandin (pp. 2, 5. 169), Vamana (pp. 11 , 100. 116), 
Udbhafa (pp. 69, 82, 150) and the Arjuna-carita by Ananda* 
vardhana. He also cites Tilaka-ntanjari (on xvi. 3) apparently 
of Dbanapala, and one Jayadeva on prosody (on i. 18, 20}.’ 
It is interesting to note that Nami quotes a Prakrit verse 
from one Hari (ii. 10), presumably a writer on Poetics, 
which mentions eight Vrtlis instead of five of Rudrata. 

Aiddhara 

Peterson (ii, p, 85) brought to our notice another Jaina com* 
mentator on Rudrata, called Asadhara, son of Sallaksana and 
Ratni. He was a Jaina teacher who lived till Samvat 1296= 
1240 A.D. He should be distinguished from Asadhara, son 
of Ramaji Bhatta, a very late writer who composed a com- 
mentary on Appayya’s Kuvalay ananda 1 . In the PraJasti at 
the end of his Dharmdmrta, ASadhara's personal history is 
given. He belonged to the Vy5ghrerav5la family and was son 
of SaIIak§ana (or Lak§ana) and Ratni. He was born in the 
fortress of Mandalakara situated in the country round the 
Sakambhari (Sambhar) Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvatl a 
son named Chahada, who was a favourite of Arjunavarman of 

likrdnta'.h pravrfidam samarthitam. The reading pafica-vhtifatl* in 
this verse is doubted on the authority of Kielhom’s palm-leaf MS 
{Report, 1830-SJ, p. 63) which reads instead fat-saptati‘ . This new 
reading will place Nairn much later ; but it is not supported by other 
"MSS (e.g. Mitra 3102; Stem 61; Peterson i p. 16), as well as by 
the evidences adduced above from other sources. Kielhorn’s reading 
is obviously incorrect in itself, because it makes the \erse deficient 
in metre. 

1 For this author see H, D. Velankar, layaddman, Bombay 1949. 
This Jayadeva and b ; s Chandah-idstra are also cited by Abbinavagupta 
in his comm, on Bharata. For fat's date (before 9S0 A.D.) sea P. K. 
Gode in Poona Orientalist, pp. 33-38 (reprinted in his Studies In In- 
dian Lit. Hist. I, pp. 138-43). 

2 The two are confused by Aufrecht i. 54b and. following bint 
by Harkhand Sastri p. 18 ; but Aufrecht expresses doubt about their 
■identity. 
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Malava (first quarter of the 13th century). After the invasion 
of Sahibadina, king of the Turuskasfapparently Shahabu-d-din 
Ghur, Sultan of Delhi, who vanquished Prthuraja in 1193- 
A.D.), ASadhara emigrated to Malava and lived in Dhara. 
where he learned the doctrines of Jaina faith and Jinendra- 
vyakarana from Pandita Mahavira, pupil of Dharasena. 
Asadhara was reputed for his learning, being praised by the 
sage Udayasena, by the poet Vihlana (s/c) who is not the Kash- 
mirian poet Bihlana who lived about 1070-90 A.D., but minis- 
ter of Vijayavarman king of the Vindhyas, and by the great 
yati Madanakirti. He wrote more than 15 works, of which he 
gives a list, referring also to his commentary on Rudrata 1 2 . 
His Tri$a$ii-smrti-sastra, which gives stories of 63 great men 
mentioned in the Jaina Puranas, was composed in 1236 A.D. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Rudrata 

Edition. Kavyulamkara Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay (Kavyamala 2) 1886, 1909 : 
with Nami’s comm. Our references are to the second edition 
of 1909. 

Nami-sadhu 

Edition. Kavyamala 2, 1886, 1909, with the text (see above).. 

Asadhara 

Mss. Aufrecht i 103a, 779a. 

No MS of Vallabhadeva’s commentary on Rudrata is- 
knovvn. 

Rudrabhaffa 

Editions. Sriigara-tilaka (1) by Pischel with an introd.. 
Kiel 1886 (2) Kavyamala Gucchaka iii 1887, 1899. Our re- 
ferences are to Pischel’s edition. 

1 Peterson ii p. 85 and fn ; Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, pp. 103-4. 

2 Aufrecht i 54b. Wintcrnitz (Gcschichfc, ii, p. 354, fn 5) assigns 
1228-1244 A.D. as the date of Asadhara’s literary activity. See also' 
Kiclhorn in El. ix. 1908, p. I07f. 
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Commentary, Rasa-tarohginl by Gopala Bftaffa, son of: 
Harivain^a Bhatta Dravida. See under Commentators on 
Mammata and Bhanudatta, beJow. Mentioned in Kavyamala 
ed. of the text (p. 111). He calls his author Rudra, If the 
Gopala Bhatta, cited by Kumarasvamin, be the same person, 
then he is earlier than the beginning of the 15th century. As 
Gopala Bha{ta, appears to be a South Indian writer, this 
conjecture is probable, Oppert’s entry of Vana-taratigini (ii 
2711. 1787) on Rudrata is apparently a mistake for this work,, 
and the name Rudrata is a confusion for Rudra. 

- THE WRITER ON ALAMKaRA IN THE VI$XU- 
DHARMOTTARA AND AG.XI-PUR4.XA 

The Visnu-dharmoltara 

The Visnu-dharmottara. 1 . counted as an Upapurana, is one of 
the later Purartic works of an encyclopaedic character which,, 
in the course of its rapid treatment of multifarious subjects, 
devotes a few chapters to the topics of dancing (Nftta), singing 
(Gita) and music (Atodya), Poetics (Alainkara), Dramaturgy 
(Natya) and allied subjects. The work consists of three Kandas 
of more than eight hundred chapters, the distribution and 
number of chapters in each Kanda being as follows : i — ch. 269; 
ii— ch. 183 ; iii— ch. 355. We are concerned here only with a few 
chapters of Kanda iii, which begins with what is called Citra- 
sutra or the art of painting and proceeds to the allied topics 
of dancing, singing and music. Ch. 1415 of this KSnda is devo- 
ted generally to some topics of Poetics. They name and define 
17 kinds of poetic figures ( alamkaras ). which are : Anuprasa. 
Yamaka (two types Sainda$ja and Samudga distinguished), 
Rupaka. Vyatireka, 5?e?a, Utprekja, Arthantara-nyasa, Upa- 
nyasa (probably a kind of Vjajokti), Vibhavana, Ati^ayokti, 
Svabhavokti (or according to some MSS Varta), Yatha-samkh* 

1 For a detailed account of the content of this huge compila- 
tion, chapter by chapter, see R. C. Hazra, Studies in the UpapurSnas^ 
i, Calcutta 1958, pp. 147-218. 
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ya, Visesokti, Virodha, Ninda stuti, Nidarsana and Ananvaya. 
In this list may be included Upama which, however, is not 
explicitly mentioned or defined. In some of these verses 
reference is made to older authorities ( puratana or pur ana). 
Ch. 15 speaks of Kavya and distinguishes it from Sastra and 
Itihasa. The Mahakavya is then defined and characterised ; 
it should contain nine Rasas, namely, Srhgara,Hasya, Karuna, 
Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka, Bibhasta, Adbhuta and Santa; there 
should be description of towns, countries etc ; it should have a 
Nayaka and Pratinayaka, but it should not describe death of 
the Nayaka. Ch. 16 names, defines and classifies Prahclikas. Ch. 
17-31, based mostly on Bharata’s Ncifya-iastra, deal generally 
with dramaturgy. The Rupakas are classified into 12 varieties, 
namely, Nataka, Natika, Prakarana, Prakarani, Utsrs(.ikahka, 
Bhana, Samavakara, lhamrga, Vyayoga, Vithi, Dima and 
Prahasana. Eight types of Nayikas are distinguished, namely, 
Vasaka-sajja, Virahotkanthila, Svadhlna-bhartrka, Kalahanta- 
rita, Khandita, Vipralabdha, Prosita-bharlrka and Abhisarika. 
Ch. 18-19 deal with the different kinds of vocal (Gita) 
and instrumental (Atodya) music, appropriate to the nine 
Rasas. Ch. 20-29 define Nafya, classify Nrtta, deal general- 
ly with the construction of the stage and its attendant religious 
rites and describe the four modes of Abhinaya, namely, 
Ahgika, Sattvika, Vacika and Aharya. Ch. 30 deals in 28 
verses with the nine Rasas (including Santa) and their mode 
of delineation. Ch. 31 describes 49 Bhavas, including 
Nirveda. 

This brief resume will give a rough idea of the topics inclu- 
ded in the 28 chapters of the Upapurana on Alamkara, Nafya 
and allied subjects. But the section is essentially a rapid com- 
pilation and presents no definite system. The date of the Upa- 
purana, however, must be early. It is later certainly than Bhara- 
ta’s Najya-scisira which is used as a source, but it is earlier 
probably than Bhatti and the works of Bhamaha and Dandin, 
who enumerate a much larger number of poetic figures. 
Its internal evidence as a whole indicates that it cannot be 
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earlier than 400 A. D. and later than 500 A. D. It was com- 
posed cither in Kashmir or in the northernmost part of the 
Panjab ; but its date is too early for any reference, direct or 
indirect, to the Kashmirian Dhvani school. 1 2 3 

The Agni-purana 

The writer on Alamkara in the Agni-purana (chs. 336-346) 
-attempts to treat the subject of Poetics in what may be 
described roughly as an eclectic fashion, but the account is 
much fuller and more systematic. It appears to follow at the 
same time a tradition which is distinct from and probably 
older than that of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana, 
although the work itself may not have been old. The date 
of this apocryphal work, which is counted as one of eighteen 
MahSpuranas is uncertain ; a but there is enough evidence to 
show that the Alarpkara-scction in it is chiefly a compilation 
by a writer, who was himself no great theorist but who 
wanted to collect together and present a workable epitome, 
conforming in essentials to the teachings of no particular 
system, yet gathering its material from all sources. This is 
apparent not only from its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of 
verses culled from Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin and probably 
other old unknown writers. 1 Bharata is cited by name in Agni 
339. 6, and a large part of its treatment otnS/ya, nrtya.abhinaya 
and rasa follows Bharata’s exposition, even to the literal 

1 On the question of the date and provenance of the Upapurana 
see R. C. Hazra, op at. pp. 205-12. 

2 The present Agni-purana is said (IHQ, xii, pp. 683-89) to be 
a recast of an earlier and original Agni-p. which is the text described 
by the Matsya-p. and Skanda-p. and quoted by some Dharma-Sastra 
writers. 

3 Thus, the verse abludheyena sambandhat ( Agni 344. 11-12). 
which is also cited anonymously by Mammafa (Sabda-vydp5‘ p. 8 ) and 
in the K&mtrdherni on Vamana iv. 3. 8 , is attributed to one 
Bhartrmtfra by Mukula <p. IT). Tie verse is not traceable in 
Bhartrbari. Bhartrmitra is cited also by Somefvara in his comm, 
on Mammata (p. 16). 

■7 
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borrowing and paraphrase of some of his well known verses. 
Thus, Agni 337. ll-12 = Bharata xxii. 28-29 ; Agni 338. 12= 
Bharata vi. 36 ; Agni 338. 7-8=Bharata vi. 39 ; Agni 342. 
15-17=Bharata xvii. 62-65. The definition of poetry ( Agni 
336. 6) and of poetic figure (Agni 341. 17) are copied literally 
from Dandin i. 10 and ii. 1 respectively. Cf also Agni 336. 
13=Dandin i. 29=Bbamaha i 27 ; Agni 336. 23, 25,26= 
Dandin i. 12, 15, 17 = Bhamaha i. 20. This will be enough to 
indicate not only the general nature of the work, but also tho 
probability that these chapters of the Purana were compiled 
later than Dandin. 1 Two verses again (apare kavya-samsare 
and srngari cel kavih) occur in Agni 338. 10-11 and in the Dliva- 
nyaloka of Anandavardhana (p. 222), who flourished in the 
middle of the 9th century. 2 As the authorship of one of these 
verses ( srngari cel kavih) is ascribed expressly by Abhinava- 
gupta' to Anandavardhana himself (Abh. Bh. ed. GOS, i, p. 
295) we can assume that the Agni borrowed this verse from 
the Dhvanyaloka. We cannot draw any definite inference from 
the Agni-purana's omissson of a direct reference to Vamana’s 
teachings, but the definition of the term vakroktt bears 
some resemblance (341. 33) to Rudrata’s novel characterisa- 
tion of the same figure (ii. 14-16). 3 On the other hand, this 
section of the Agni-purana (like the Alarnkara section of 
the Visnu-dharmottara is not cited as an authority in the 
sphere of Poetics (if we except Bhoja’s anonymous appropria- 

1 Some of the definitions of poetic figures given by the Agni 
(E.g. Rupaka, Utprcksa, Viscsokti, Vibhavana, Akscpa, Aprastuta- 
prasamsa, Samasokti and Paryavokta) occur in almost identical lan- 
guage in Dandin and Bbamaba. 

2 As the tradition of opinion embodied in the Agni-purana appears 
to have been followed and further developed by Bhoja in his 
Sarasvafi~k°, its date is presumably earlier than the lllh century. 
It is not suggested that Bhoja built up bis elaborate system' on the 

. confused verses of the Agni, but the tradition of opinion is not 
essentially different. On a post-Bhoja date see 1HQ x. pp. 767-79. 

3 This point need not be emphasised ; for this idea of vakroktt- 
was prevalent, as Ratnakara’s poem shows, in the 9th century. 
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tions) until we come to the time of Vi$vanatba (14th century) 
who quotes Agni 336. 3-4 (=i. 2) and 337. 7. Whatever may 
be the date of the Purana as a whole, which is a kind of an 
ambitious cyclopaedia, incorporating sections on various 
departments of knowledge, we may, from what has been said, 
be justified in assigning the Alamkara-section to a period 
later than the middle of the 9th century. 1 2 3 The concept of 
dhvatti is casually included in the figure akyepa , s after the 
manner of most old authors, who flourished before that theory 
came into prominence.* 

With regard to the content of the Alamkara-section, the 
arrangement of chapters and topics are as follows, Ch. 336 
defines and classifies Kavya. Ch. 337 deals with the topics 
of Dramaturgy (12 kinds of ROpaka and Upariipaka, 5 Artha- 
prakrtis and 5 Samdhis). Ch. 338 considers the Rasas 
(with Sth3yi-bhava, Vibhava and Anubhava), the types of 
Nayaka-NayikS and their qualities. Ch. 339 speaks of four 
RItis (Paficali, GaudI, Vaidarbhl and Lati) and four Vjttis 
(Bharatl, Sattvati, KaSikI and Arabhaji). Ch. 340 is devoted 
to dancing. Ch. 341 is concerned with four kinds of Abhinaya 
(Sattvika, Vacika, Afigika and AhSrya). Ch. 342 defines and 
classifies Sabdulamkaras, including seven varieties of Citra and 
sixteen kinds of Prahelika. Ch. 343 deals with Arthalarnkaras ; 
Ch. 344 with what are called Sabd arthalarnkaras (but it 

1 P. V. Kane (Hist, of Dharma-flsfra i, pp. 170-73) gives c. 
900 A.D. as "the date of the Smrti-chapters ; to the Alamkara-section 
be assigns the same date. Also sec IHQ xii p. 689-90. 

2 The word dhvani is also used in the opening verse of this section 
(336. t ; cf Bhoja i. I) ; but apparently it alludes to the grammatical 
word, which reveals the sphofa and which is indicated by the same 
term in the V&kyapadiya. Bhoja, makes the same omission ; but of 
course he was more fully aware of the views of Anandavardhana 
and his followers. The Purana was probably aware of the Dhvani- 
Iheory as propounded by Anandavardhana (one of whose verses is 
appropriated), but it did not apparently subscribe to it 

3 Cf Ruyvaka pp. 3f. 
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:ludes Ak§epa, Samasokti and Paryayokta). Ch. 345-46 are 
voted to Gunas and Dosas. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DHVANIKARA AND ANANDAVARDHANA 

( 1 > 

Anandavardhana has been assigned by Biihler and Jacobi 
to the middle of the ninth century, on the strength of Raja- 
tarahgirii v. 34, which makes him one of the ornaments of the 
court of Avantivarman (855-84 A. D.) We are pretty certain 
of the time of Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana’s commen- 
tator ; for, as he himself states, his Brhati Vrtti on the Isvara- 
pratyabhijna was written in 1015 A. D., while his Krama- 
siotra was composed in 990-991 A.D. and his Bhairavastotra 
or Uvarn-stotra in 992-93. From Abhinavagupta's remarks 
at the end of his "Locana commentary on Uddyotas i and 
iii of the Dhvanyaloka, it appears that lbe study of this 
famous work was traditional in his family, and that bis own 
commentary was composed as a rejoinder to another, called 
the Candrikd (p. 60), written by one of his predecessors in the 
same gotra': and four times in his * Locana (pp. 123, 174, 185, 
215) he discusses or controverts the views of this earlier com- 
mentator, who is specihcally referred to as the Candrika- 
kara at pp- 178 and 185.® This should certainly allow some 
generations to lie between Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, and negative completely Pischel’s contention that in 
three passages Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavardhana as 
one of his teachers. These passages occur at pp. 37, 183, 
and 214 of the printed text, but a perusal of them with re- 

1 candrika-kSrah lit palhitam. . ..ity alam pfirva-varpSyaih ratio 
vivadma babhum, p. 185 ; tty alam, riia-pSnaja-sagotrath solam \ivS- 
dena, p. 123, etc. — The Candrika-kara is also cited by Someivara 
(p. 55) in his conun. on Mamma^a. 

2 This Candrikd is also referred to in a punning verse at the 
beginning of Mahimabhatta's Vyakti-vivtka (i. 5): dhvani-vartmany 
ali-gahane skhatifam vtTnydA pade pade sulabhamlra bhasena yat pra- 
vriid prakaSakam candrikOdy adrifaiva, on which the commentator 
remarks; candrikd jyoisnd dh vani-vicurana-gran I ho ’pi (p. 1). 
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ference to their context will show that the honorific word 
guru, if it at all refers to Anandavardhana, must refer to him, 
not literally but figuratively, as parampara-guru, whose work 
was held in esteem in his family 1 2 ; or (which is more likely) 
the reference is to one or other of Abhinavagupta’s teachers, 
such as Bhat{a Tauta or Bhaltenduraia, the former of whom 
is cited as asmad-upadhyayciU or asmad-gitravah very often in 
Abhinava’s commentary on Bharata. Again, Kayyata states 
that he wrote his commentary on Anandavardhana's Dev'i- 
scitaka (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ix) at about 977 A.D., so 
that by the end of the tenth century Anandavardhana was well 
enough established in fame to have two such learned com- 
mentators. Finally, Rajasekhara, who lived about the end 
of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century, mentions 
and cites Anandavardhana by name in his Kdvyamlmamsa 
(p. 16), and this should certainly clear up any doubt as to the 
authenticity of the date assigned by Kahlana and accepted by 
Biihler and Jacobi. 


( 2 ) 

The celebrated work on Poetics known as Dhvanyaloka 
(also called Kdvyaloka or Sahrdayfdoka), : of which or a part 
of which Anandavardhana is reputed to be the author, may 
be distinguished ino two parts, viz. (1) the Karikh, consisting 
of verses and treating of dhvani, and (2) the Vrtti, or ex- 
position, generally in prose with illustrative verses, of the 
Karikh. Now the question has been raised whether the Karika 
and the Vrtti are of the same authorship or should be attribu- 
ted to different authors. 

1 Jacobi, WZKM iv, pp. 237-38. 

2 The work is called KO vy aloha by Abhinava in the concluding 
verses of Uddyota iii and iv. But in his comm, on Bharata (vii, vol. 
'i, p. 344 ; xvi. 5, vol. ii, pp. 299-300) he refers to his own comm, 
on the Dhvanyaloka as Sahrdayaloka-locmw . — For a brief summary 
of the contents of the work see Kane in HSP, pp. 190-91. — On 
Dhvanyaloka and the text of the Dhvani-kiirikas see S. P. Bhatta- 
charya in Proc. A-l.O.C, Patna 1933, pp. 613-22. 
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Abhinavagupta. who is followed in this respect by several 
later writers on Poetics, carefully distinguishes between the 
Karikakara and the Vrttikara, by directly opposing them, and 
also by using the term vrlti-grantha in contradistinction to 
the karika 1 2 3 . In three of these passages (pp. 123, 130*1; ch. 
iv p. 29) Abhinavagupta expressly tries to reconcile the con- 
flicting views expressed by the Karikakara and the Vrttikara. 

Biihler* first drew attention to this point ; and Jacobi*, 
relying on Abhinavagupta’s testimony, put forward the sug- 
gestion that the Dhvanikara, the supposed author of the Kari- 
ka, was a different and older writer who should be distinguished 
from Anandavardhana, the author of the Vftti. In support 
of this, it has been pointed out that one does not find 
complete agreement of opinion between the two parts of 
■the work, although the one is au exposition of the other. 
On the other hand, it seems that the system as given 
in its bare outline by the Karikakara in his concise 
•verses has been considerably expanded, revised, and modi- 
fied by the Vyttik5ra ; and many problems not discussed 
or even hinted at by the former are elaborately treated 
■of by the latter. In one place, for instance (p. 123), Abhinava- 
gupta clearly points out that the classification of dhvani 
according to vastu, alamkara. and rasadi is not expressly 
taught in any Karika ; while in another place in ch. iv, Abhi- 
navagupta states that the question as to the source of the 
endless variety of anha in poetry is mentioned by the Vftti* 

1 pp. 1, 59-60, 71, 78, 85, 104, 123. 130-1 ; ch iv pp. 25, 29, 37, 
38, 39, 40 in JDL., ix, 1923, Calcutta University. One of these pas- 
sages from Locann on p. 123 would imply that the earlier com- 
mentator, the Candrikakara, probably made a similar distinction 
■between the KSrikikiira and the Vrttikara. For these passages col- 
lected together, see S. K. De in the BSOS i, pt. 4, p. 3 (reprinted 
in S. K. De, Some Problems of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 
80-90, where the whole question is discussed) and Haricband Sastri 
■op. cit. pp. 86-87, 

2 Kashmir Rep. p. 65. 

3 ZDMG, 1902, p. 405L 
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kara but not touched upon by the Karikakara. Indeed, it 
seems that Anandavardhana in his classical Vrtti attempted 
to build up a more or less complete system of Poetics upon 
the loosely joined ideas and materials supplied by the brief 
Karikas ; and his success was probably so marvellous that in 
course of time the Karikakara receded to the background,, 
completely overshadowed by the more important figure of his 
formidable expounder ; and people considered as the Dhvani- 
kara not the author of the few memorial verses but the com- 
mentator Anandavardhana himself, who for the first time 
fixed the theory in its present form. The term “Dhvanikara” 
itself came gradually to be used in the generic sense of "the 
creator of the Dhvani School”, and therefore indiscriminately 
applied by later writers to Anandavardhana, who might not 
have been the founder of the sjstcm, but who came to receive 
that credit for having first victoriously introduced it in the 
struggle of the schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the apocryphal verse 
ascribed to Rajasekhara in Jahlana, Anandavardhana is regard- 
ed as the founder of the dhvani- theory. Similarly, Samudra- 
bandha (p. 4), passing in review the five schools of Poetics- 
before Ruyyaka, mentions Anandavardhana as the founder of 
the fifth or last Dhvani School. This would also explain the 
two groups of apparently puzzling citations from the Dhvany- 
dloka met with in the works of later writers, in which they 
either confuse or identify Anandavardhana with the Dhvani- 
kara. On the one hand, we have several Karikas cited under 
the name of Anandavardhana, while on the other, several 
passages which occur in the Vrtti are given under the name 
of the Dhvanikara. This confusion was so complete in later 
writers that even in the latter part of the eleventh century 
Mahimabhatta, who professed to demolish the new theory by 
his fierce onslaught in the Vyakti-viveka, quotes from the 
Karika and the Vrtti indiscriminately under the generic ap- 
pellation of the Dhvanikara. In the same way Ksemendra,. 
in the last quarter of the eleventh century, and Hcmacandra,. 
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in the fitft quarter of the twelfth, make Anandavardhana 
responsible for Karikas iii. 24 and i. 4 respectively, while still 
later writers like Jayaratha, ViSvanatha, Govinda and 
Kumarasvamin regard Anandavardhana himself as the 
DhvanikSra. to whom the the Karika, as well as the Vrtti. is 
indiscriminately attributed 1 . Mammafa, generally a careful 
writer, distinguishes Anandavardhana from the writer of the 
Kankas, whom he styles dhvanikdra or’ dhvanikrt (pp. 213 
and 214), but in one place (p. 445) he apparently falls into 
contusion and ascribes to the Dhvanikara a verse which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Vftti. The question, however, of 
the differentiation of the Karikakara and Vritikara cannot 
yet be taken as finally settled. 

( 3 ) 

If the Dhvanikara, however, is distinguished from Ananda- 
vardhana, the question naturally arises— who was this 
Dhvanikara, and what date should be assigned to him? 
Abhioavagupta does not give us any information on this 
point. Jacobi, in the learned introduction to his translation 
of the Dhvanyaloka, poses the question very ably without, 
however, furnishing a precise solution. Sovam’s hypothesis 2 
that the name of the unknown Karikakara was Sahrdaya, is 
hardly convincing ; for his grounds for this presumption are 
that (1) one of the alternative names of the work itself is 

1 K§emendra, Aucflya-vicura. p. 134 = Dlnanyaloka iii. 24; 
Hemacandra, Comm. p. 26 = Vallabhadeva, Su&Jias” 157 = Dhvanya- 
loka i. 4 ; Govinda Thakkura, p. 16 = Dhvanyaloka p. 221 ; ViSva- 
natha, p. 114 = Dlnanyaloka, p. 130; Jayaratha, p W9 = Dhvanya- 
loka p. Ill; Kum3rasv5min, p. 64 = Dhvanyaloka iii. 3. RSjafckhara 
(p. 15) in his only quotation from Anandavardhana really cites a 
Parikara-Sloka of the Vrtti at p. 137. Kuntaka, on the other band, 
quoting the Prakrit verse to/a jaamtl (D/iv. p. 62), which is Xnanda- 
vawfhana’s own (from his tost I’ifiimab&Tta-lifcO, appears (a designate 
Anandavardhana as the Dhvanikara {sec introd. to Valrokli-Jixita „ 
2nd ed. p. xi). 

2 MAS, 1910, pp. 164-67. 
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Sahrdayaloka and that (2) the use of the words sahrdaya and 
kavi-sahrdaya at the end of chapter iv of the Dhvanyaloka 
and in the beginning of Abhinavagupta’s commentary is 
significantly corroborative. It is well known, however, that 
the word sahrdaya (lit. a man with a heart) is used in innu- 
merable places in Alamkura literature, as in the verses in 
question, to designate a man of taste, a judge of literary 
beauty, a connoisseur of Rasa. Anandavardhana himself 
discusses salirdayatva at some length in his Vrtti (p. 160). and 
Abhinavagupta arrives at a concise definition of a sahrdaya 
thus (p. 11): ye$cim kavyannsllanabhyasa-vaSad visadibhutc 
mano-mukure varnanlya-tanmayl-bhavana-yogyata. ie hrdaya- 
samvadabheijah sahrdayah, a definition which became so 
much standardized that Hemacandra does not scruple to copy 
it literally (Comm. p. 3) 1 

In the absence of materials it is very difficult to decide 
the question finally. Jacobi maintains, on the indication of a 
passage in Abhinava, that this unknown Dhvanikara was a con- 
temporary of Manoratha, who is placed by Raja-tarahgim 
(iv. 497 and 671) in the reign of Jayapida and his successor 
Lalitaplda i.e at the third quarter of the eighth and the first 
quarter of the ninth century l about 780-813 A.D.); but there are 
difficulties which seriously stand in the way of our arriving at a 
definite decision on this point. While discussing the various 
theories which deny the existence of dlivani, Anandavardhana 
quotes a verse anonymously with the remark: lathe 1 canycna 
krta evatra slokah, upon which Abhinavagupta in his gloss 
remarks: tatha canycna iti. granthakrt-samana-kala-bhavinu 
manor atha-namna kavina. If we suppose that by granthakrt 
Abhinavagupta means Anandavardhana, then Manoratha, 
who is thus made a contemporary of the latter, lives in the 
middle or second part of the ninth century, i.e. somewhat 

1 Mammata begins liis work (p. 10) with a reference to kavi 
and sahrdaya, who arc etymologically distinguished by Vidyadhara 
(p. 21) ; and both Mammata and ViSvanalha declare that the sahrdaya 
alone can have a true perception of Rasa in poetry. 
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later than the date assigned to bitn by Kahiana, presuming 
of course that both the Manoratbas are identical persons. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose that granthakrt refers, as 
Jacobi conjectures, to the anonymous Dhvanikara, we are 
confronted with the fresh difficulty that by the term granthakrt 
Abhinavagupta invariably means Anandavardbana (pp. 12, 
37, 90, etc.). To remove this difficulty we must suppose 
either (1) that Kahiana is wrong, as Pischel argues, in assign- 
ing Manoratha to the reign of Jayapida and Lalitaplda, (2) 
that the two Manorathas were not identical persons, or (3) 
that Abhinavagupta himself has confused the Karikakara 
with the Vjttikara in a manner not usual with him. As 
there are no definite means of deciding any one of these 
equally plausible propositions, the conjecture that the original 
Dhvanikfira was a contemporary of the Manoratha of 
Kahlaija cannot be taken to have been definitely proved. 1 

( 4 ) 

It seems, on the other hand, that the Karikas date back 
to an earlier time than the first quarter of the ninth century, 
in which the Dhvanikara is placed by Jacobi as a contem- 
porary of Manoratha. The allusion to Manoratha and the 
apparent discrepancy in Kahlana’s statement need not trouble 
us, nor need we challenge the otherwise trustworthy testimony 
of Abhinavagupta ; for it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the Manoratha under discussion is perhaps a poet who was, 
Abhinavagupta says, contemporaneous with Anandavardbana, 
and therefore quite a different person from the well known 
Manoratha of Kahiana. This is perhaps a much simpler 
explanation than straining the word granthakrt to mean the 
Karikakara in the face of Abhinavagupta’s own distinct 
indication to the contrary ; and in this way we are not affected 
in the least by Kahlapa’s Manoratha, with whom we have 
nothing to do. If, on the other hand, we place the 

1 T. E. CbiMamani in JOR ii (192S), pp. 44-47 tries to reconcile 
the discrepancies. 
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Dhvanikara in the time of Kahlana’s Manoratha, this would 
leave only a bare margin of one or two generations between the- 
Karikakara and the Vrttikara, which does not seem to be 
enough to make room for a period of scholastic exposition of 
the subject. But undoubted traces of such activity are preserv- 
ed to us in the few memorial verses — parikara-slokas (pp. 34, 
130, 137, 147, 163), scimgraha-slokas (pp. 87, 223), samksepa- 
slokas (pp. 44, 74, 243)— incorporated by Anandavardhana in 
his Vrtti which itself, therefore, is not likely to be the first of its 
kind. These Slokas are a sort of recapitulation-stanzas which 
are adduced by the Vrttikara from unknown sources, some- 
times to explain the meaning of the Karikas, but more often to 
amplify and supplement them. But at the same time we need 
not suppose a very long intervening period between the 
original dogmatic formulator of a theory and its first thought- 
ful expounder ; for it is not necessary that a system should 
always require a long streten of time in forming itself. The 
phenomenon is not unusual that if a literary or intellectual 
movement is already afoot and is, at it were, in a effervescent 
state, a few generations, or at most a century, are enough to- 
bring it to the inevitable culmination, or at least to some 
preliminary completion. If we suppose that a system of 
dhvani had been in existence at a very early period, we 
should expect to find, as we do find to a certain 
extent in the case of the Rasa-theory, its influence work- 
ing, at least indirectly, on the earlier writers who prece- 
ded Anandavardhana, although this argument in itself 
does not carry with it a decisive force. It may be ad- 
mitted, on. the other hand, that the Dhvanikara apparently 
shows himself conversant with some theories of rasa, nti and 
alamkara. But this neither proves nor disproves his own 
antiquity or that of his system, for there is no evidence to- 
show that he was aware of the particular views of Bhamaha, 
Dandin or Vamana who championed these theories ; nor 
are these writers to be taken, like the Dhvanikara himself, 
as the absolute founders of the systems they individually 
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TCpresent. It only goes to establish that the theory, enunciated 
by the Dhvanikara, might have existed side by side with these 
systems, as we find them in the extant works ; for it could 
not have been much later, inasmuch as such a supposition 
-would bring it too near the time of Anandavardhana himself. 
If the Dhvanikara was contemporaneous with Dandin or 
Vamana, he may be placed at most a century earlier than his 
commentator in the first half of the 8th century. 

{ 5 ) 

If Anandavardhana gave the final authoritative shape to 
the dftvani-theory (only the details of which were worked out 
by Abhinavagupta and others), the anonymous Dhvani- 
kara was not its absolute creator. This is made clear by the 
first Karik2, which tells us that the theory was already taught 
by earlier thinkers, and that it existed even at the time of the 
Dhvanikara himself in various forms, handed down, as 
Anandavardhana explains, in unbroken tradition ( paramparaya 
yah samamnatah), although it may not have been explained, 
as Abhinava adds in his gloss, in particular books ( avicchin- 
nena pravahepa fair elad uklam. vinSpi visi}[a-pusiakeju 
vivecanad ity abhiprayah. p, 3). This implies without doubt 
that the school existed from a very early time, but some 
unknown writer gathered together, summed up, and fixed the 
theory in a form which obtained considerable literary esteem 
for his work and the honoured but somewhat vague appella- 
tion of the Dhvanikara for himself. But his name and fame, 
in course of time, were eclipsed by those of his great Vrttikara 
who succeeded in establishing the theory for all time and to 
whom posterity began to ascribe, not altogether undeservedly, 
all the honours of his predecessor, so that one of the latest 
writers on Alamkara, Kumarasvamin >(p. 288). glorifies him 
with the curious but significant epithet — Dhvanyacarya. 

_( 6 ) 

Very little is known of Anandavardhan's personal history. 
The colophon at the end of ch. iii of his work in the India 
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Office MS calls him nonopadhydyatmaja, .while the colophon 
to ch. iv gives the form jonopadhyaya. Of these two forms- 
of the name of his father, the former seems to be correct, for 
referring to Anandavardhana’s Devl-sataka, Hemacandra 
(Comm, p.225) cities its author as nona-sutcih srlmad-dnandu- 
vardham-ndmd. Kayyata also, commenting on the last 
punning verse of the same work, refers to the author as the 
son of Nona, and mentions his two works, the Visatnabana- 
lila and Arjuna-airita. supposed to have been punningly allud- 
ed to in that verse. Both these works are cited in Anandavar- 
dhana’s Vrtti, by Abhinavagupta (pp. 152, 176, 2221, by Hema- 
candra (pp. 15, 213); and the first work appears to be a Prakrit 
poem. Anandavardhana himself refers to another work of 
his own at p. 233, on which Abhinava adds the gloss : granting 
ntara iti viniscaya-fikayam dhannottmndydm yd vivrtir 
amuna granthakrtd krtu. This is apparently a work called. 
Dharmottamu a commentary on the ( Pramtina -) viniscoyci of 
Dharmakirti. Abhinava in Locana iv (p. 31) refers to another 
work of Anandavardhana’s called Tattvbloka, in which the 
latter is said to have discussed, among other things, the 
relation between kuvyci-naya and sdstra-naya. 


( 7 ) 

ABHINAVAGUPTA 

Abhinavagupta’s fame rests chiefly on his philosophical 
works on Kashmir Saivaism, but he appears also to have 
attained a considerable reputation in the realm of Poetics by 
his two remarkable commentaries on Bharata and on Ananda- 
vardhana, called respectively Abhinava-bharatl and Kavyaloka- 
locana. Since the Locana is cited several times by name, it 
seems to have been written before the other commentary. He 
also cites in his Locana (p. 179, also p. 29) another commentary 
( vivarana ) of his own, now lost, on the Kdvya-kautuka by one 
of his teachers ( dsmad-upddhydya ) Bhatla Tauta. Nothing is 
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known of this Bhatta Tauta {also called Bhatta Tota) ; but it 
appears from its fourth introductory verse that Abhinava’s 
commentary on Bharata was inspired by this teacher, who is 
cited there very frequently, just as his Locana was inspired by 
his other teacher Bhatfenduraja, The exact scope and extent 
of Tauta’s lost work is not known, but from Abhinavagupta's 
reference (pp. 187, 275, 310) it appears to bave dealt with 
the theories of poetry in general and Rasa in particular, 
and explained some relevant passages from the NSfya- 
Sastra. 1 2 3 

The Kavya-kautuka is also referred to in the anonymous 
commentary on the Vyakti-viveka (p. 13) ; and Hemacandra 
(p. 316) quotes three verses from Bhatta Tauta in his text and 
reproduces (p. 59) in his commentary (appropriating the 
passage directly from Abinava on Bharata) an opinion of 
this teacher in connexion with the theory of Rasa. Kjemendra 
in his Aucitya-vicSra (under £1. 35) attributes to Tauta a frag- 
ment of a verse which is given in full but anonymously by 
Hemacandra (p. 3)*. Tauta is quoted also by Manikyacandra 
(at p. 5), by Sridhara and by Candidasa in their respective 
commentaries on Mammata. 

Bhatta Tauta, together with Bhattenduraja, who is ex- 
• travagantly praised in the Locana and whose relation to 
Abhinava we have already discussed, were probably his 
preceptors in Kavya and Alamkara. His references to his 
instructors in philosophy, like Siddbicela 1 , Lakjmanagupta and 
others, in his philosophical works possess no interest for us ; 
but it may be noted that Abinava, in his Pratyabhijna-vimarsini 
Laghu-vrtti refers to Utpala as his parama-guru, the teacher 

1 See above under commentators on Bharata p. 33. 101. SomeS- 
vara (Comm, on Mammata p. 55) appears to have seen the work, 
as well as Abhinava’s comm, on it {lac ca Bhatta-Totena K&vya- 
kautuke, AbhinavaguptaS ca tod-yritau nirnifam). 

2 This verse is ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to MSmaba (or BhS- 
maha?) in K&ma-dhemi on Vamana, p. 4, ed, Benares. 

3 Cited in Locana, concluding verses. 
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•of bis teacher. This description of Utpala (see above p. 33) is 
repeated in his Locana (p. 30), where Abhinava discusses the 
term pratyabhijna, used in the text (i. 8), and refers to what is 
said on this point by Utpala. This Utpala is well known in 
the history of Kashmir Saivaism as the author of the Isvara- 
pratyabhijhci (on whose Siltra and Vrtti Abhinava wrote a 
Laghu Vrtti and a Brhati Vrtti respectively), and is assigned 
by Biihler (op. cit p. 79) to the first half of the 10th 
century. From what Abhinava himself says in his numerous 
works on Kashmir Saivaism, we may indicate the line of 
spiritual succession ( guru-parampara ) thus: Somananda — 
Utpala — Laksmanagupta — Abhinavagupta ; Somananda being 
probably a pupil of Vasugupta who is taken as the earliest 
founder of the Pratyabhijnu-sastra. The guru-parampara in 
his study of the Tantras may be given thus: Sumatinutha — 
Somadeva — Sambhunatha — Abhinavagupta. 

In the concluding portion of his Paratrimsika-vivarana , 
Abhinava gives us an interesting personal and genealogical 
account, in which he tells us that he was son of Kasmlraka 
Cukhala 1 and grandson of Varahagupta, and had a brother 
named Manorathagupta. Abhinava’s date is easily gathered 
from his relation to Utpala and Anandavardhana, as well as 
from his own dating of some of his works. As we have 
mentioned above, his Krama-stotra was composed in 990-91 
A. D. and his Bhairava- or Isyara-stotra in 992-93 A.D, 
while his Brliati Vrtti on Utpala’s Pratyabhijna bears the 
date 1015 A.D. We can therefore, place him with certainty 
at the last quarter of the 10th and the first quarter of the 
11th century 2 . 

1 Ruhlcr’s MS has kasmlraka vicitlaka (op. cit. p. civ) as well 
as 0 cukhala (p. clvii) ; the real name appears to have been Narasimha- 
gupta, while his mother’s name was Vimala 

2 For the works of Abhinavagupta see K C. Pandey, Abhinava- 
gupta, ChSS, Benares 1935 pp. 122-24 ; V. Raghavan in JOR, xiv pp. 
318-20 and New Cat. Cat. i, pp. 224-26. On Writers quoted in 
Abhinavabharatl see V. Raghavan in JOR vi pp. 153-62. 
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CHAPTER V 

FROM RAJASEKHARA TO MAHIMABHATTA 

RAJASEKHARA 
( I ) 

RajaSekhara, sod of mahamantrin Durduka or Duhika and 
Silavati* and great-grandson of the poet Akalajalada of the 
Yayavara family, is better known as a poet and dramatist than 
as a writer on Poetics, In his Bala-ramayarfa i. 12, Raja 
gekhara describes himself as the author of six works which 
must have existed even before this presumably early produc- 
tion of his.* It is not known whether his other three well known 
dramas belong to this period, but it appears that he probably 
composed more than six works. Hemacandra (Comm. p. 335) 
cites a work of RSjafekbara's. entitled Hara-vilasa. as an 
example of a poem which bears the name of its author 
(sva-namankta), and quotes two verses from the same (Comm, 
pp. 334-335) ; from which Ujjvaladatta also (ii. 28) gives a 
half-verse. In the Kavya-mlmamsa, again (xvii p. 98). there 
is a reference to another work of his own. called Bhuvana- 
koSa, for information on general geography. 3 Ujjvaladatta 
(ii. 76) also quotes a line from Rajaiekhara on the synonyms 

1 Buta-ruma' ad i. 7, 13 ; B&la-bhu i' ad i. 8 ; Viddha-Wa* ad 
i. 5. Rajalekbara calls himself a Kaviraja (Karpiira-manj' i. 9; 
Viddha-Sala 5. 5), which is, according to Xdv.mJm., the seventh, 
out of the ten stages, of poetic skill, one degree higher than that 
of a niahakavi. 

2 Jn Karpura-marij° i. 9 we are told that Raja«ekhara began his 
career as a b>Va-katj, so called apparently from his two works 
BiVa-rUmS' and BMa-bha* ; while in this Prakrit drama, as well as 
in Viddha-lala* , he appears to have attained the distinction of a 
Kavir&ja. 

3 Kane (HSP, p. 207-8) believes that the Bhitvana-koia was 
sepstsia ws vi but fo/s rad & putt nf it>r Aw Mx'm. 


not a - 
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of Siva, which, if not occurring in the Hara-vilasa, was pro- 
bably taken from an unknown lexicon by him. 

In the two anthologies of Vallabhadeva and Sarngadhara, 
we get a considerable number of verses ascribed to Raja- 
sekhara. Of these, about 24 have been identified by Stcn 
Konow in Rajasekhara’s four plays, 1 but about 10 have not 
yet been traced in any of his known works, nor are they to be 
found in his Kavya-mimamsa. These untraced verses, 
including most of the memorial verses on poets, probably 
belong to another and younger Rajagekhara. 2 

There can be hardly any doubt that the Kavya-mimamsa 
should be ascribed to the dramatist RajaSekhara, although it is 
not mentioned in these enumerations of RajaSekhara’s works. 3 
Our author gives his own name at the end of the first chapter 
of this work as yayavarlya Raja^ekhara, which agrees with 
the description given in the dramas and which makes later 
writers cite our author simply as yayuvara 1 . The opinions 
of the yayuvara family, to which he belonged and in which 

i 

1 cd. Karpura-manj° pp. 189-91. 

2 This other Riija^ckhara may or may not be the Jaina Riija- 
£ekhara, author oC the Prabaiidlia-koia (1348 A.D.). Rice 282 men- 
tions a work called Karpura-rasa-manjarj by Biilakavi, which apparent 
ly refers to Rajas'ckhara and his well known Prakrit drama, and not 
to any work on Alamkara. 

3 Aufrecht notes (A Bod 135a) that the KUv. ni}m. is cited by 
name by tSarnkara in his commentary on Sakunlalu. 

4 Bfila-bhiV i. 6. 13; Viddha-lula'' i. 5; and Dhanapiila in 

Tilaka-uwuj 0 cd. KavyamalS 85, 1903, si. 33. and Manikyacandra in 
Samkcta comm. (cd. Mysore) p. 308. Also Hemacandra (p. 235) and 
Somesvara (cd. Jodhpur 1959, p. 224, yayavarlya). Narayana DTksita on 
Viddha-iala. i. 5 quotes Devala to show that yayuvara means a 
kind of a householder (dvividho grhasthali, ydyuvarah iulinai ca ; 
sec Mitdkrara on Yajna° i. 128) according to which yayuvara means 
a particular class of Brahmans who lead a plain life and do not 
accept gifts etc. Rajas'ekhara's wife came from Ksatriya family, but 
Anuloma marriage was permitted. See Kane, Hist of Dhamma-idstra 
ii. pp. 641-42. ‘ - 1, 
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were born poets and scholars like Surananda, 1 Akalajalada, 1 
Tarala’ and Kaviraja. are cited frequently by him UDder the 
general designation yayavafiya,* as well as under ibe individual 
names of these famous members of the family who are 
enumerated in the Bala ramayana i. 13 and elsewhere. He also 
quotes with respect the views of his wife Avantisundari of the 
Cahuana family (pp. 20, 46, 57), for whose pleasure, we know, 
he wrote his KarpUra- manjari (i. 11) and who seems to have 
been an accomplished authoress. The present work does not 
also omit a display the author’s love for Prakrit dialects 
(pp. 34, 51 1 as well as his knowledge of geography (cb, xvii), of 
which he gives ample evidence in Act x of the Bala-ramayapct. 
These and other details, on which we need not dwell any 
further, show that our Rajaiekbara is no other than the well 
known dramatist. 5 

< 2 ) 

The published text of the KSvya-mlmanxsa in eighteen 
chapters is apparently the first part of a projected extensive 
volume, of which a general summary or scheme is given in 

1 An ornament of the country of the Cedis (cedi-maijdala-naq,- 
darta, Jalhana’s Sukli-muktavaii 88-89, p. 47). His patron Ranavigraha 
is supposed oy Bhandarkar (Report, 3687-91, p. xix) to have been 
the brother-in-law of Kr?na II of the Rajtrakflta dynasty, whose dates 
range from 875 to 911 A.D. Quoted also in KSv. mini. p. 75. 

2 RSjaSelchara’s great-grandfather. This is not his real name but 
sobriquet derived from the expression in Sr. Padd/iati 777 = SubMt* 
843 (dSk)inatyd). Famous for his poetical jems, some of which were 
plagiarised by Kadarnbarlrama (Jahlaru Sukli-muktavaii 83-84 (p. 46). 
Called maharuftra-eudOmani in Bala-ruma* i. 13 ; also see Viddha- 
SSla* i. 5. 

3 Cited by Jahlana. Author of a work, called probably Smart) a- 
bandha. 

4 pp A JA- JJ, i\ J 4, Jfi. J7, -2a 13, 26. 17, 30, 31, 
35, 42, 43, 46, 50, 56, 58, 61. 62, 63, 78, 90. 91, 94, 99, 100. 

5 See S. K. De, Hist, of Kdvya Lit. ch. viii for Rajaiekhara and 
his dramas. — In Karp. m. (on L 6) he describes himself as sana-bhSfS- 
catura. As a poet he claims that in his former births he was Val* 
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the first chapter ; this fact is also indicated by occasional 
remarks (like rltayas tisras las tit purastat p. 10 and tam 
aupai?adike vak$yamah p. 11) relating to topics to be dealt 
with in other succeeding parts. If the complete work, as 
projected, consisted of eighteen adliikaranas, we have now 
only one part surviving on the preliminary topic of kavi- 
rahasya alone. 1 Kesava Misra (pp. 32, 67) quotes three verses 
from an Alamkara work by RajaSekhara, which, if they be- 
long to our author, were apparently taken, as their contents 
indicate, from some lost chapters on ubhayalamkarika and 
vainodika respectively. 

The popularity of the Kavya-mlmantsa with later 
writers is indicated by the extensive use made of it by 
K?emendra, Bhoja, Hemacandra and the younger Vagbhata. 
Hemacandra, for instance, literally copies long passages from 
chs. viii, ix, xiii-xviii ; while Vagbhata borrows the same (as 
well as other) portions either directly from the same source 
or indirectly through Hemacandra. 2 

Rajasekhara himself is indebted to many old writers and 
cites directly the opinions of Medhavirudra (p. 12), Udbha|a 
and Audbhatas (pp. 22, 44), Vamana and Vamanlyas (pp. 14, 
20), Rudrata (p. 31), Mangala (pp. 11, 14, 16, 20) and Ananda 
(p. 16), besides unnamed authors who are cited under the 
general designation acarya 3 We also find the name of 
Aparajiti. One Aparajita is* quoted in Subhafit avail 1024, and 
mentioned as a contemporary poet and author of Mrganka - 
lekha-katha in Karpura-manjari, ad i. 8. Rajasekhara also 

1 Cf. introd. to Kuv. iifim. p. xvii-xviii. 

2 A comparative table is given of these wholesale borrowings at 
/the end of the notes in the Gaekwad cd. of the text 

3 pp. 3, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 30, 35, 50, 51, 56, 57, 58, 61, 62, 
78. 94. 99. 

1 One Aparajita-raksita is quoted in Kavmdra-vacana but as his 
name implies he was probably a Buddhist, and is possibly not identi- 
cal with Rajaiekhara’s contemporary Aparajiti. V. Raghavan (10R. 
vi. p. 170) thinks that this Aparajiti of Rajasekhara is none else 
than Lollata. See above p. 37, for 1. 
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mentions Surananda, oae of his ancestors, his wife Avanti- 
sundari, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Palyakirti (p. 46). Syamadeva (pp. 11 , 13. 17) 
and Vakpatiraja* (p. 62). all of whom, as the citations show, 
seem to have expressed some opinion on the topics under 
discussion. 


( 3 ) 

The date of RajaSekbara has been settled with some 
exactitude. We learn from his four extant plays’ that his 
ancestors lived in Mahara$tra, and he himself spent much of his 
life in the midland as a teacher (upadhyaya) to a king named 
Mahendrapala (otherwise known as Nirbhaya or Nibbhaya) ; 
RajaSckhara was also patronised by his son and successor 
Mahlpala.* We also understand that one of his plays, the 
Bala-bharata. was performed at a place called Mabodaya, 
for which he shows a partiality also in his K&vya-mimamsu 
(p. 94). Fleet has shown’ that this Mahlpala should be 
identified with the Mahlpala of Asni inscription, dated 
917 A. D., and he agrees with Pischel* that Mahodaya is 
another name for Kanyakubja or Kanauj,' with which place 
this king, as well as Mahendrapala. is connected in the 

1 A Sanskrit verse of Avantisuodari is quoted in Kay. mim, p. 46 ; 
but no work of hers has come down to us. Heraacandra in his 
Desi-nunta-niQlS quotes three Prakrit verses of Avantisundarl (i. 81. and 
r. 157). 

2 This VSkpaUraja (Bapai-r&a) is apparently the author of the 
Caudavaho (middle of the 8th century ; Kahlua iv. 144) and must 
be distinguished from Munja-vakpatiraja, the 7th Paramara king of 
Malava, who reigned from 947 to 995 A.D. See below under 
Dhanafijaya. 

3 Viddha-#Ua‘ i. 6; Bala-ramA' f. 5; Bdla-bhara' i. 7, 11 ; Kar- 
pura-mafij * i. 5, 9. 

4 Btila-bhara' i. 9. 

5 IA xvi. 175-78. 

6 CgA, 1883, pp. 1217/. 

7 Cf. BaJa-rama’ X ad 87, 89, 90. Rajatekhara’s partiality for 
Mahodaya is also apparent ia our text at pp. 8,^94. 
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Siyadoni inscription 1 . It has also been shown by Aufrecht 2 
and Pischel 3 that Mahendrapala, whose dates appear to be 
903-07 A. D. from Kielhorn’s summing up of the names of 
the four sovereigns of IOnauj as presented by the Siyadoni 
inscription, went also by the bimdci of Nirbhara or Nirbhaya 
(Nibbhara or Nibbhaya in the Prakrit form), a fact of which 
Fleet seems to have been unaware/ KSiaSckhara appears 
to have become at some time of his life a protege of Yuvaraja 
who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Kayuravar$a, the 
Kalacuri ruler of Tripur i (in the kingdom of Cedi), where the 
poet’s relative Surananda had migrated. From these evidences, 
it is clear that Rajasekhara must have flourished in tile 
beginning of the 10th century, and probably also lived to- 
wards the end of the 9th. This is also supported by tine 
fact that the latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are tjjie 
Kashmirian Ratnakara and Anandavardhana, who belong |to 
the middle or second half of the 9th century, while the e/ar- 
liest writer to mention Rajasekhara appears to be the Jaina 
Somadeva, whose Yascistilaka is dated 960 A. D. 5 About 
the same time Abhinavagupta (in his Comm, on Bharata) 
expressly mentions Karpura-manjarl as a Satjaka, as well as 
j Bala-ramciyana. In the Anthologies RajaSekhara is extensively 
quoted from the 12th century onward/ 


1 El i. 170 f. 2 ZDMG xxvli (on tSarhgadhara-Paddhati). 

3 op. tit. p. 1221. 

4 Fleet further shows (op. tit. p. 1750 that this MahcndrapHlal 
must not be taken, as Peterson and Durgaprasada are inclined tof 
lake him, to be identical with the feudatory Mahcndrapftla, whosrf.e 
inscription from Dighwa-Dubauli, dated 761-62 A.D., lie has edite'; d 
in IA xv. 105, and who is distinct from the pupil of Rajaickhara. ? 

5 For other details about RSjaiekiiara see Stcn Koriow’s editi ijl jn 

of Karpura-manp (Harvard Orient. Scries 4, 1901). 175f, whij c h 

gives a full bibliography. — It is difficult to summarise the divcij ; 5 e 
and somewhat diffuse contents of the Kavya-numumsH ; but * 3 
general resume will be found below in vol. ii. ch. ix (3). A gojfyl 
summary will be found also in Kane, op. tit pp. 199-201. 

6 See F. W. Thomas, introd. to Kavlndra-vaccma, where most of 
these citations are collected together. 
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Edition. With introd. and notes by C. D. Dalai in Gaekwad 
Orient. Series, Baroda 1916. The text has been printed with 
his own Comm, by Narayan Sastri Khiste in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, Benares 1931 ; again, by Madhusudana 
Misra with his own Comm, and Hindi trs. in the same series 
1931, 1932. Our references are to the Baroda ed,- Translated 
into French by Nadine Stchoupak and Louis Renou, Paris 
1946. 


DH AN AM AY A AND DHANIKA 
( 1 ) 

The date of Dhanafijaya may be taken as approximately 
settled at the last quarter of the 10th century A. D. The author 
informs us (iv. 80) that he was son of Vi$nu and that he 
flourished in the circle of distinguished literary men surround* 
ing king Mufija, who himself seems to have been a man of 
taste and learning, as well as a patron of letters. We should 
not, with Peterson 1 2 3 , confound this Mufija, better known as 
Munja-vakpatiraja, with Vakpatiraja (or Bappai-raa), the 
author of Gaudavaho, who lived in the first half of the 8lh 
century under king Yafovarman of Kanauj and is referred to 
by Kahlana (iv. 144) and RajaSekhara. Our Mufija appears to 
be the seventh ruler of the Paramara dynasty of Malava, who, 
as his own inscriptions record*, came to the throne in 974 
A.D., succeeding his father Harjadeva Siyaka, and reigned till 
about 995 A.D., when he was defeated, imprisoned and exe- 
cuted, as the Calukya inscriptions attest*, by Calukya 

1 introd. to SubhAy p. 115. 

2 Arch. Survey. Western Jnd. iii. 100 «* IA vi, 48-51 ; l A xiv. 
159-60. See Btlhler, Das NavasHhasCLhka-carita (transl. in IA mw, 
pp. 149-172), 1888, p. 116f. 

3 IA xii. 270, xvi. 18, 23, xai. 167-68; El ii. 212 i. All the 
references (regarding Mufija's date) are collected together in Haas's 
introd. to his ed. of the Dala-tupaf-a (<?. v.). 
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Tailapa II. Besides being known as Vakpatiraja 1 , owing 
.perhaps to the fact that he was himself a poet, he had several 
other bintdas, such as Amoghavarsa, Prthvl-vallabha. and 
.Sri-vallabha; and one of his inscriptions calls him Utpalaraja 2 ; 
a fact, overlooked by the editors of the Kavyamala Series 
(Gucchaka i, p. 131), made them confound him with Utpala, 
ithe Saiva philosopher of Kashmir, who was Abhinavagupta’s 
.parama-guru. This ruler is mentioned by Sambhu 3 , as well 
as by Padmagupta*, as ‘a friend of poets’ ( kavi-biindhava or 
Jcavi-mitra) ; and Bhoja, his nephew and successor, appears 
to have inherited these traits of his character. 

< 2 ) 

The Dasa-rupaka of Dhananjaya, in its treatment of 
Dramaturgy, is apparently based on the time-honoured 
authority of Bharata ; but as Bharata’s huge compendium, 
both from the practical as well. as theoretical point of view, 
is discursive and cumbersome with its load of histrionic and 
other matters, Dhananjaya attempts to sift the mass of details, 
and, limiting himself only to Dramaturgy, restates the general 
principles in the form of a practical, condensed and system- 
atic manual. These features of the new contribution ap- 

1 Dhanika quotes (on iv. 54-55) one of Munja’s verses twice, cit- 
ing him in the first instance as Munja and in the other case as Vfik- 
patiraja-deva ; while Dhanapiila in his Tilaka-manjar'i uses both the 
names with respect to the same person. One of Munja’s descendants, 
Arjunavarman, who ruled in the beginning of the 13th century, re- 
produces one of Munja’s stanzas, with the remark that it was com- 
posed by one of his ancestors “Munja, whose other name was Vak- 
patiriija ” (Comm, on Amaru-iataka, ed. Kavyamala 1916, p. 23). 
This verse is attributed to Munja also by Jahlana p. 199. 

2 Kscmcndra quotes verses from Munja in his three works 
( A licit . vie, under si. 16 ; Kavi-kanihu° under ii. 1 ; Suvrtta-tH. un- 
-dcr ii. 6) referring to him as Utpalaraja. See also Sanigadhara (126 
vukpatirujasya ; 1017 utpalarujasyri), Vallabhadcva (3414 ifihnrtndcvut- 
maja-vakpatirujasya), and Jahlana pp. 63 and 199 (Sn-muiijasya). 

3 Rcjcndra-karna-pura, £1 17, 36. 

4 Navasuhasahka° i. 7, 8 ; ii. 93. 
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parently obtained for it such reputation and currency that in 
course of time it seems to have superseded not only all other 
treatises on the subject but also the basic work of Bharata 
himself. Visvanafha, for instance, refers now and then td 
Bharata and gives one or two (mostly conventional) quotations 
from Natya'sastra : but in the main he bases his treatment 
of dramaturgic topics on Dhananjaya ; while Vidyanatha 
admits, in the najaka-prakarana of his own work, his indebted- 
ness to the latter, with the remark eid prakriya daiarUpokta - 
rlty an us arena (p. 131). 

The Daia-rupaka, consisting of four chapters called Praka- 
ias, deals almost entirely with the topics of dramaturgy, but 
the fourth and last Prakasa contains a treatment of the theory 
of Rasa. The first PrakSSa distinguishes Nftya. defines the 
five Artha-prakrtis and the Saindbis (with their Afigas), and 
concludes with definitions of Vi$kambhaka, Prave&ka and 
other dramatic devices. The second Prakafa is devoted to 
the topic of Nayaka and Nayika. their characteristics, their 
adjuncts, and considers the four dramatic Vfttis and their 
Afigas. The third Prakasa is concerned with the Prologue and 
other requisites of the ten kinds of Rupaka. In the fourth 
PrakSfa wc have an exposition of its peculiar theory of 
Rasa in which, not- the relation of Vyangya-vyanjaka but that 
of Bhavya-bhavaka is posited, after Bhatta Nayaka. between 
Rasa and Kavya. 


( 3 ) 

Dhanika, also described as son o! Vi$nu, and author of the 
Avaloka commentary on Dhananjaya’s work, was probably 
one of Dhananjaya’s numerous illustrious contemporaries ; 
for he may be assigned to the same period. Dhanika quotes 
from Padmagupta (also known as Parimala) 1 , who wrote about 
995 A.D., as well as from Munja, and is quoted in bis turn by 
Bhoja in his Sarasvatbkanthabharana in the first half of the 

. - 1 on ii. 37b «= NavasBhas&tika* vj. 42. 
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11th century. He is also described in one of the MSS 1 as hold- 
ing the office of mahasadhyapala under king Utpalaraja, who 
is apparently our Munja-vakpati, the patron of Dhananjaya. 
The suggestion that the author and the commentator of 
Dasa-rupaka are one and the same person, chiefly on the 
ground of the apparent similarity of names and identity 
of patronymic, as well as the inadvertant attribution of a 
verse of Dhananjaya’s to Dhanika in some later works like 
the Sahitya-darpana ( ad vi. M 2 .=Dasa-rupaka iii. 29), need 
not be seriously considered. 2 3 Jacobi, however, supports this 
suggestion 2 by pointing out that there is no separate mahgala- 
carana to the commentary. This hypothesis, however, cannot 
altogether get rid of the fact that Dhananjaya and Dhanika 
are indeed distinguished by some later writers. For instance, 
Vidyanatha, in his numerous references to the Daia-rupaka, 
cites the Karika-verses and never from the commentary, 4 5 
although his commentator, Kumarasvamin, falls in one 
place 1 (p. 29) into the error of attributing one of Dhananjaya’s 


1 Wilson, Select Specimens, 3rd cd. I, xx, xxi, endorsed by Hall 
p. 3 notes, it is curious to note that Dhanika (on iv. 23, cd. Parab) 
quotes nidrUrdhti which occurs in the Caitra-paiicaliltd ted. Solf no. 
36) attributed to Bihlana, but this anonymous quotation (which also 
occurs in Kuntaka) docs not of itself place Dhanika later than the 
middle of the 11th century, the date of Bihlana; for the authen- 
city of the verse is not beyond question, as it is attributed to KalaSaka 
in Subhul ° 1280 and Jahlana p. 152, and Bihlana's authorship is 
open to question. It is not safe, therefore, to base any chorono- 
logical conclusion on this quotation. Haas has not noticed the 
verse at all. 

2 Haas fPref. to ed. Daia-rupaha xxxiv) is inaccurate in stating 
that there is in the commentary “a number of indications of a 
difference of authorship,'’ and in support of this he cites ii. 20b-21a, 
iii. 32b, iv 43c. Jacobi elaborately shows (GgA, 1913, pp, 30-0 that 
Haas has entirely misunderstood these passages. 

3 Op. tit. p. 303. Also Levi in JA, 1886, p. 221. 

4 p. 46. 101, 102, 104, 105, 114, 124, 331, 219, 221, 228. 

5 In other passages the citation appears to be correct, pp. 47, 
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verses (ii. 23b) to Dhanika. It may also be urged that a 
Mangala-verse to the Avaloka, occurring in one of the MSS, 
js rejected by Hall as spurious, chiefly on the ground that its 
.style is “too pedestrian for so ornate a stylist as Dhanika” 
<p. 4 note). This ‘pedestrian’ stanza is apparently the same 
as that which occurs at the outset of Aufrecht’s Bodlein MS, 
noticed by him in his Bod. Cat. 203a. On the other hand, 
the absence of the mangala-verse need not in itself be taken 
as decisive ; for while Mammafa has no separate mangala- 
verse to bis Vftti, we find them in Vamana and Ruyyafca. 
Sarfigadhara in bis anthology attributes to Dhanika several 
verses (3417 and 3973) which the latter gives as his own in 
his commentary (on iv. 3a and ii. 10a). If, therefore, we 
suppose, as it is more likely, that the author and the commen- 
tator were not identical, then Dhanika may be taken as a 
brother of Dhananjaya (a supposition which explains the 
apparent similarity of names and identity of patronymic), 
who collaborated in the production of the work* by writing 
the commentary. 

From the Avaloka we learn that its author composed 
poems in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, and also wrote a treatise, 
entitled Kdvya-nirnaya (on iv. 35 ; seven verses quoted) which 
alluded to the Dhvanyaloka and apparently dealt with the 
general topics of Poetics. 

For other less known commentaries on Da£a-rupaka. see 
Bibliography given below.* 


128, 130, 221, 233, 235, 259. Ranganatha on Vikramor * (about 
1656 A.D.; ed. N. S. P, 1914 p. 31) falls into the same mistake. 
MaUinatha on KumSra * L 4 and iifu * vii. 11 quotes Dafa-rupaka 
correctly (ii. 36b and ii 24a). 

' 1 This supposition docs not militate against the passage (on iv. 

‘33), refereed to by Jacobi, in which the commentator intimately 

identifies himself with the author saying asmBhhVy nipdhyate. 

meaning that the prohibition is made both by his author and himself. 

2 For later dramaturgic works, eg. VasantarfijTya of Kumaragirl, 
•see under Minor Writers below" ch. x. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Dhananjaya 

Editions. (1) By Fitz-edward Hail (with Avaloka), Bib). 
Indica 1861-65. (2) by Jivananda (a mere reprint of the 
above) Calcutta 1897. (3) by K. P. Parab, MSP, Bombay 
1897, 1917 (with Avaloka), 4th ed 1928. — Transl. into 
English, with transliterated text, introd. and notes, by 
G. C. O. Haas in Columbia Univ. Indo-Iranian Series, 
New York 1912 (not very reliable, but exhaustive introd. 
and index). Our references are to Hall’s ed. On Haas’s 
ed, see criticisms of Jacobi in GgA, 1913, p. 302f, and 
Barnett in JRAS, 1913, p. 190f. 

Dhanika 

Editions. Printed in Hall’s and Parab’s editions, with the 
text. Dhanika’s Kavya-nirnaya is probably lost. 

Other Commentaries on Dhananjaya and Dhanika 

(1) Comm, by Nrsimhabhajta. MS in Govt. Orient. 
MSS Library, Madras (see BSOS, iv, 1926, p. 280). It is 
really a Laghu-Tlka on Dhanika’s Comm. ( Dasarupasyayu 
vyakhya Dhanikena samahita tasya Bha{{a-Nrsimhena 
laghu-fika vidluyate). It is interesting to note from this 
verse that Dhanika is mentioned as a commentator on 
Dasa-rupaka, thus -recording the tradition that the com- 
mentator Dhanika was different from Dhananjaya, author 
of the Dasa-rupaka. Bliatta Nrsimha also commented on. 
B h oj a’s Sarasvatl-kanthabharana. 

(2) Jikd by Devapani (cited by Ranganatha on Vikra- 
morvaSiya ed. N. S P. 1904, pp. 6, 31 ; cf A FI 444 and 
ABod 135b), No MSS discovered. This is the author who 
is wrongly called Pani by Wilson {Select Specimens) and 
Aufrecht, Being anterior to Rafiganatha, his date should 
be earlier than 1656 A.D. Ranganatha also refers to a. 
Sahasahklya-fika in the same context (p. 31). 
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(3) ’Paddhati by Kuravirama (MS in Hultzch 554 ; 
only three pages) is not a commentary on the DaSa-rupaka* 
as Hultzsch’s entry would imply. It is an independent 
work on Dramaturgy consisting of 110 verses. See Madras 
Trm II, A, 820 (c), Kuravirama is a modern but fertile 
South Indian commentator who lived at the court of 
Zemindars of Karvetinagaram in North Arcot District, and 
wrote comms. also on two well known poems, Cojnpu- 
bharata of Anantabhajta and ViSvagupadarSa of Veikata. 
He mentions in his comm, on the last-named poem a 
commentary by himself on Appayya’s Kuvalay *, as well on 
Dhananjaya. Sec Hultzsch i, p. xi. 

(4) Comm, by Bahurupa Mi£ra, for an account of 
which see V. Raghavan in JOR, Madras, viii, pp. 321-34. 
As Bahurupa quotes from Bhoja’s Srngara-prakaSa and 
Saradatanaya’s Bhava-prakasana he must be later than- 
1250 A.D. 


KUNTAKA 

( 1 ) 

Kuntaka is better known in Alamkara literature under 
the descriptive designation of the Vakrokti-jivita-kara 1 from 
the peculiar name of his work V akrokti-fivila. which itself is 
so called because of its central theory that vakrokti is 
the ’soul’ or essence of poetry. The work had been known 
only through quotations and references until it was edited 
from two imperfect MSS by the present writer. 

Kuntaka’s date* is fixed approximately by his quotation 
from the dramatist RajaSekhara, on the one hand, and by 

t Ruyyaka, ed. K&vymSU p_ 8. with Jayaralha (also pp. 12, 
150 etc,) and Samudrabandha thereon (p. 4); Vifvanatha ed. Durga- 
prasad p. 14 ; KSma-dfieau on Varnana I. I. 1, ed. Benares p. 6, etc. 

2 This question has been dealt with in detail in the introd. to 
S. K. De's editio prlnceps of the Vakrokti-iitita, and is only 
t briefly referred to here. 
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Mahimabhatta’s citation of Kuntaka and his work, on the 
■other. Mahimabhatja flourished, as we shall see, towards the 
end of the 1 1th century. We may. therefore, place Kuntaka 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of the 11th. 
As this date falls in with the known dates of Abhinavagupla 
(whose latest date is 1015 A.D.). we may take Kuntaka as a 
contemporary of this commentator on Anandavardhana. 
Although Abhinava refers to various views about vakrokti 
held before his time, it is remarkable that he never alludes to 
the Vakrokti-jlvita-kara who, as his title rajanaka indicates, 
was probably a Kashmirian, and whose work, if written 
before Abhinava’s time, ought not to have been, from its 
important nature and content, thus entirely ignored by a 
tival theorist. 


( 2 ) 

The first two and a part of the third chapter of the work, 
which have been published, give a general outline of Kuntaka’s 
- main theory ; but it is not known how many chapters his 
•original treatise comprised. The fourth chapter in the 
Madras MS, however, which breaks off without completing 
the work, may be presumed to have formed its natural con- 
clusion, inasmuch as it deals with the last variety of vakrata 
enumerated by the author. The running prose Vrtti. accom- 
panying the Karika-Slokas, and forming an integral part of 
the work itself, appears to have been composed by Kuntaka 
himself ; for not only the commentator expressly identifies 
himself with the author, but the citations of later writers’ 
indicate that the Karikas should be taken en bloc with the 
Vrtti. Besides quotations from Kalidasa, Bhavabhuli, 
Anangaharsa (author of the Tapasa-vatsaraja), Hala, Bana, 
-Magba, Bharavi, Bhallata, Amaru, Mayura, Srlharsa, Bhafta 
Narayana, Raja^ekhara, Kuntaka mentions by name 
Sarvasena, Manjlra, Mayuraja, and the Udutta-raghava, 

1 Comm, to Vyakli-vivcha p. 16 ; Kuma-dhenu on Vamana p. 6, 
-etc. 
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and quotes from Bhamaha. Rudrata and the Dhvanikara 
(=Anandavardhana). The work stands unique for its ex- 
position of the theory of vakrokti. which is apparently 
developed on the lines indicated by Bhamaha. 1 as well as for 
its analysis of a poetic figure on its basis, which is implicitly 
accepted by all writers from Ruyyaka to Jagannatha. 1 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition- By S. K. De, in the Calcutta Oriental Series, 1st ed. 
from a single MS 1923 ; 2nd revised and enlarged ed. 
is based on two MSS (from Madras and Jesalmere respec- 
tively), containing Unmesas i, ii and a part of Unme;a iii, 
with a resume of the unedited portion of Unmeja iii and 
iv, and an introduction. Calcutta Orient. Ser, 1928. 

KfEMENDRA 

(1) 

The industrious Kashmirian polygrapher Kjemendra, 
•with the surname Vyasad5sa, is notable in Sanskrit Poetics 
for his two interesting treatises, Aucitya-vicara-carca and 
Kavi-kan{habharana. He refers to another work of his.* 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures, entitled Kavi- 
karnika. 

K?emendra himself gives us an indication of his date. 
The concluding verses of his two works, as well as of his 
Suvftta-tilaka (ed. Kavymala Gucchaka 2, 1886), state that he 
wrote in the reign of king Ananta of Kashmir, while the 
colophon to bis Samaya-tnatrka tells us that it was finished 

1 For aa exposition see S. K. De’s Introd. to the 2nd ed. o£ 
Kuntaka’s work. Generally speaking. Kuntaka's Vakrokti signifies a 
mode of expression, differing from and transcending the ordinary mods 
of speech, and resulting in a characteristic charmingness (vaiciirya 
or vicchitti), and depends on the imaginative activity of the poet 
{kavi'pratibhd-ninartitatva). 

2 See Jacobi, Veber Begriff und Wesen der poeiischen Figuren 

in CN 1903. 3 In Audi. vie. SI 2. 

9 
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in the reign of the same king in 1050 A. D. His Dasavatara- 
ccirita, on the other hand, is dated by himself in 1066 A. D., in 
the reign of Kalasa, son and successor of Ananta. Ananta 
reigned from 1028 to 1063 A. D. crowning his son Kalasa in 
1063. Biihler 1 is right, therefore, in fixing the period of 
Ksemendra’s literary activity in the second and third quarters 
of the Uth century. 3 


( 2 ) 

Peterson proposed 3 , against the opinion of Biihler, who- 
appears to have left the question open, the identification of 
Ksemendra with Ksemaraja, the Saiva philosopher of 
Kashmir, who was a pupil of Abhinavagupta, and who wrote, 
among numerous other works, a commentary on the Siva-sutra 
and on Abhinavagupta’s Paramurtha-siira. Stein supports this 
identification, but Peterson himself appears to admit later on* 
that his own theory is doubtful. In his Aucitya-vicara „ 
K$emendra pays homage to Acyuta or Vi§nu ; but we know 
that he was, like his father, a Saiva in his youth but was 
converted afterwards into Vaisnavism, as he himself indicates, ‘ 
by Somacarya. This fact, as well as chronology, does not 
stand in the way of the proposed identification, t>ut there 

1 Kashmir Rep. p. 46. 

2 Dhanika, who lived towards the end of the 10th and the beginn- 
ing of the 11th century, appears to quote (on i. 61) two verses which 
occur in some MSS of Ksemendra’s Brhatkathu-mahjarl (ii. 216.. 
217), and this fact apparently militates against this conclusion of 
Ksemendra’s date ; but we know that the Brhatkatha-mahjafi was 
composed about 1037 A.D., and as the four lines in question occur 
in one of the MSS only, it is generally admitted now, for this and 
other reasons, that they are later interpolations. Ksemendra ( A licit . 
vie. ad St. 11. 16, 20) quotes Parimala (otherwise known as Padma- 
gupta) who was a contemporary of Dhanaiijaya and Dhanika. 

3 i ( Detailed Report), 1883, p. 11, 85 and Biihler in I A xiii, 1884, 

p. 29. Biihler really proposed the identification of Kscmariija, author 
of Samha-paiicTiSika , wjth Ksemendra who wrote Spanda-samdoha, 
but distinguished both from the poet Ksemendra Vvfisadiisa (see 
Kashmir Rep. p. 81 and fn). . 4 iv p. xxiii. 
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is no direct evidence to support it. Kjemendra describes 
himself as son of Prakafcndra and grandson of Sindhu\ 
and the name of his preceptor is given as Gafigaka. 2 He was 
also father of Somendra, and preceptor of Udayasimha 
and rajaputra Lak§anaditya*. We know nothing, on the 
other hand, of Ksemaraja's genealogy or personal history. 
But we are told at the end of the Brhatkatha-marijarl that 
K§emendra learnt sahitya from Abhinavagupta, while 
Kjemaraja at the end of his Svacchandoddyota* (as well as 
in the colophon to his Stava-cintamani) is described as ii$ya 
of the same great philosopher. It is worth noting, however, 
that while Kjemendra’s surname Vyasadasa* is given in all 
his works (with the exception of his Kala-vilasa), it does not 
occur in any of K§emaraja’s philosophical treatises. 
Ksemendra has taken care to let us know a great deal about 
himself, but K$emaraja always hides his light under a bushel 
and is apparently free from this trace of natural vanity. 
The question, therefore, cannot be taken as definitely settled, 
and can be satisfactorily solved when, as Bubler long ago 
pointed out*, the name of Ksemaraja’s father is found. 2 

A list of K§emendra’s numerous works is given below. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. A uci tya-vicdra ■ carca 

Editions. (1) KavyamalS Gucchaka i, 1886. (2) With comm." 

Sahrdayatosmi of £ vetaranya- n arayarta . Madras 1906. Our 

1 Concluding verse of the DaiavaiSra. 

2 Audi. vie. under il. 39. He quotes also Bhatfa Tauta. Among 
other citations we find Bhatta Bhallata, Gauda-kumbhakSra and 
Kunteivara-daulya of Kalidasa. 

3 Kavi-kantha‘ under v. i (pp. 138.139). Of his pupil Udayasitnhx 
Ksemendra quotes Lelili bhtdhOna-mahSkSvya 

4 Bidder op. ell. App. ii p. clxix (extract). 

5 Three stanzas arc attributed to Vyasadasa in Subhas’ (460, 

1658, 3039). 6 M loc - cir ‘ 

7 For a brief resume of K?emendra's two works, see below voL 
It, ch. !x (i) ; on his didactic and satiric works see S. K. De, Hist - 
of Satisk. Lit.. Calcutta 1947, pp. 404-10. 
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references are to the former. Also ed. Chowkhamba 
Sansk. Series, Benares 1933. For an account of the 
work, see Peterson in JBRAS xvi pp. 167-180, where 
all the quotations in the work are collected together 
and discussed. 


b, Kavi-kanjhabharana 

Editions. (1) Kavyamala Gucchaka iv, 1887, -8S9 (2) Chow- 
khamba Sansk. Series, Benares 1933. A monograph 
on the work with analysis and German translation by 
J. Schonberg, Wien 1884 (in Sb. dcr Wiener Akad.). 

There is no trace of ICsemendra’s Kavi-karnika. 

The Works of Ksemendra. A list of the works of Ksemen- 
dra, published and unpublished, is given here. Those which 
are quoted in Aucitya-vicara, Kavi-kanjhabharaiia and Suvrtta- 
lilaka are marked respectively with the signs (A), (K) and (S). 

1, Amrta-taranga (or °turahga) (K). 2. Aucitya-vicara. 3. 
Avasara-sara (A). 4. Kanaka-janakI (K). 5. Kala-vilasa (ed 
Kavyamala Gucchaka i). 6. Kavi-kan{.babharana. 7. Kavi- 
karnika (A). 8. Ksemendra-praka^a (mentioned in ABod 
38b). 9. Caturvarga-samgraha (A, K, and ed. Kavyamala 

Gucchaka 5). 10. Caru-carya (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2). 

11. Citrabharata-nataka (A and K), 12. Darpa-dalana (ed. 

Kavyamala Gucchaka 6, 1891). 13. Dasavataracarita-kavya 

(ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 1891). 14. DeSopa- 
de§a (K ; ed. M. Kaul, Srinagar 1923). 15. Dana-parijata. 
16. Narma-mala (ed. M. Kaul, Srinagar 1923). 17. Niti- 
"kalpataru (may be the same as Nlti-lata quoted in A). 18. 
Padya-kadambarl (K). 19. Pavana-pancasika (S). 20. Brhat- 
katha-manjari (ed. Sivadatta and Parabj NSP 1901). 21. 
Bauddhavadana-kalpalata (A ; with its Tibetan version, ed. 
Sarat Chandra Das, 2 vols. Bibl. Ind. 1888-1918). 22. 
Bharata-manjar! (ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP 1898). 23. 
Muktavali-kavya (A and K). 24. Munimata-mimaxnsa (A). 
25. Rajavali (mentioned in Kahlana i. 13). 26. Ramayana- 
manjari (ed. Bhavadatta and Parab, NSP 1903). 27. 
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Lalitaratna-mala. 28. Loka-praka£a (Text in transliteration. 
Ini. Stud, xviii, 1898. pp. 298-412 ; J. Bloch with trans.' 
notes etc. P. Geuthner, Paris 1914) (A). 29. Lavanyavatr* 
kavya (A and K). 30. Vatsyayana-sutra-sara (A and quoted 
in the Panca-sayaka). 31. Vinaya-valli (A). 32. Vetala-panca- 
vimSati (from the Brhatkatha-manjarl, ed. H. Uble, Miinchen 
1924). 33. Vyasa§taka mentioned in Buhler’s Kashmir Report 
(1877) no. 154 ; see p. 45-46. 34. £a£ivam£a-mahakavya (K). 

35. Samaya-matfka (ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP 1888). 

36. Suvptta-tilaka (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2 : also ed. 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series 1933. 37. Sevya-sevakopade$a (ed. 
K2vyaroala Gucchaka 2). The Hastijanaprakafa mentioned 
by Sch&nberg and Peterson is by K$emendra, son of Yadu 
Sarman (see KavyamalS p. 115 fn and Aufrecht i. 765). The 
Navaucitya-vicSra in Schonberg is probably the same work as 
Aucitya-vicQra. The Kaia-vilasa has been translated into 
German by R. Schmidt in IFZOfxxviii, 1914, p.406-35 ; 
the Darpa-dalana by the same in ZDMG lxix, 1915, pp. 1-51 
(also ed. and transl. by B. A. Hirszbant. St. Petersberg 1892) ; 
Samaya-matrka, trs. by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. Parts of 
Bthatkathamahjari has been translated by Sylvain L6vi 
(1st Lambhaka with text in Roman) in JA vi, 1885, pp. 397- 
479 ; by Leo v. Mankowski (Pancatantra, with text in 
Roman), Leipzig 1892. 

BHOJA 

( 1 ) 

The earliest writer on Poetics who quotes Bhoja seems 
to be Hemacandra* who flourished, as we shall see. in the 
first half of the 12th century ; while Vardhamana. who 
however did not write till 1140 A.D., mentions Bhoja in the 
second verse of his Gana ratna, the Vrtti on which explains 
this Bhoja as the author of the Sarasvati-kanthabharana. 
The latest writer quoted by Bhoja appears to be Rajafekhara*. 

1 p. 295 Comm., besides anonymous quotations. 

2 From Karpura-mafiJ *, and ViddhaSSta’. See Stea 
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whose latest date is the beginning of the 10th century, 
although some verses from th c Courn- pancasika (no. 12, cd. 
Bohlcn), attributed to Bihlana. occur in the Sarasvalhk * 
(ad i. 152)\ Bhoja appears also to refer in one verse (ad i. 
71. p. 22) to Munja, apparently Munja-vakpatiraja of 
Malava, Jacob 1 is misleading in putting down the name of 
Nami-sfidhu (who did not write his commentary on Rudrata 
till 1069 A.D.) in the list of authors quoted by Bhoja : for 
the verses in question, though found in Nami. arc not Nami's 
own but really quoted by him from previous authors 3 . Bhoja 
also quotes about sixteen times several verses occurring in 
Dasa-nlpaka and its commentary 4 , which belong to the time 
of Munja, i.c. the end of the 10th and the beginning of the 
11th century. The internal evidence of the text, therefore, 
places the author of the Sarasvatl-k'' in the period between the 

Konow's cd. of Knrpfmi-nuv'j'' pp. 198 f., for the quotations ; also 
Jacob JR AS, 1897, p. 304f. 

1 We have not based any chronological inference on this, because 
Bihlnna's authorship of the work is not beyond question, and Solf 
tries to demonstrate the existence of a poet called Cora or Caura, 
whose date is not known. 

2 op. cit. p. 304. 

3 Tor instance, the verse oyoip pailntusanoslna* (Bhoja nil i. 51, 
p. 15) is found, no doubt, in Nami on xi. 24, but it is really a quotation, 
along with several other verses in t he same context, from Hhnmaha 
ii. 55. Similarly the two verses so mart, to and so plioviisn , quoted by 
Bhiimnha himself (ii. 41 , 58) from some previous authors (one of whose 
names is given as Ramasarman) occur in Bhoja anonymously (ad i. 121 
pp. 43, 44). but they arc also quoted by Nami in the same context. 
There is no reason to suppose that Bhoja took these verses from Nami's 
Comm, instead of going directly to Bhamaha, from whom he quotes 
several oilier verses directly (c.g. iikroSon nohvayan, Bhoja nd iii. 8. 
p. 144 - = Bhamaha ii. 94 ; Bhamaha ii. 92~Bhojauf/ iv. 51, p. 226-7= 
Suhhiif" 1645 bhuntahosya). Similar remarks apply to the other 
supposed quotations given by Jacob, whose mistake is probably due to 
the fact that Bhamaha’s text was not available to him. 

4 One verse under Daka-rupaka iv. 66 (Inkyml-poyodbnrotsoi'iyo-) 
which Dhanika quotes as his own (yolhu momoivo) is quoted by Bhoja 
ns example of Anyokti (.5. K. iv). 
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second and the fourth quarters of the 11th century; and as 
this date fits in easily with the known date of the ninth Para- 
mara ruler Bhoja of Dhara. one of the well-known princes of 
the 11 th century, noted for his patronage of letters, the two 
may be taken to have been reasonably identified. Our Bhoja 
is frequently cited in later Alamkara literature as Bhojaraja, 
and sometimes simply as rafan 1 which designation, like that 
of muni applied to Bharata, seems to mark him out par ex- 
cellence in this literature. 

( 2 ) 

Kahlana states (vii. 259) 2 that king Bhoja of Dhara was 
the true friend of poets ; and it is possible that he had himself 
literary predilections. He was son and successor of Sindhn- 
taja and nephew of Munja-vakpatirSja who was also, as 
we have seen, a great patron of letters. The date of Bhoja is 
well known from his own and other inscriptions*. Alberuni* 
mentions him as still reigning in 1030 A.D., while the date 
Saka 964= 1042 A.D. is given by the Rajantrganka which is 
attributed to Bhoja. We know also that he fought with 
Calukya Jayasimha III between 1011 and 1019 A.D., and with 
the Jailer's successor Some^vara (1042-1066 A.D.) who, ac- 
cording to Bihlana, took Dhara by storm and forced Bhoja to 
flee. Bihlana himself speaks of Bhoja as of a contemporary 
‘whom he did not visit though he might have done so’ 3 . In 

1 e.g. VidySdhara pp. 98, 150, 192,287,304, and Mallinatha pp. 287, 
304 etc. 

2 sa ca bhoja-narendraf ca danotkarjena vifrutau/sun tasmirt kfane 
iulyarrt dvSvOslOtp kavi-bandHavau. 

3 I A vi, p.S3f CUjjain Plate. 1021-22 A.D) ; E/i, p. 230-33; Elix. 
p. 182 (Banswara Plate, 1020 A.D); El xviii, p. 320 (Betma Plate, 1020 
A.D.); the Sarajvatt Image Inscription in the Br. Museum { Rupam , 
1924, p. 18 ; 1033 A.D.) ; Titakwada Copper plate (Proc. of t he 1st 
Orient. Con}, p. 319 ; 1047 A.D.) etc. 

4 ed. Sachau i. 191. According to Merutunga, Bhoja succeeded 
Mudja in Sarpvat 1078=1022 A.D. See, however, Bbandarkar, Rep. 
1882-83, pp- 44-45. 

5 Buhler's ed. ViktamdAka' p. 23 fa ; also text xviii. 96. 
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chapters are devoted to the quasi-grammatical question- 
relating to word and its sense as tbe means of expression, and 
the theory of vrtti. The ninth and the tenth chapters describe 
the blemishes and excellences of expression (do$a and gum) i 
while the eleventh and twelfth chapters deal respectively with 
the Mabakavya and the drama. Tbe next twenty-four chapters 
treat exclusively of the Rasas, of which the Srfigara or lovo 
id its various aspects (in relation to tbe four Puru$arthas,. 
Dharma, Artba, Kama and Mokya) is maintained, in the light 
of his novel theory of one Rasa of Ahamkara-Abbimana- 
Sffigara. to be the principal and essential ; and the work 
derives its name from Bhoja’s theory that SrfigSra is the only 
one Rasa admissible 1 2 . As in the Sarasvati-k *. this work, in. 
the manner of a cyclopaedic compilation, gives a large num- 
ber of quotations to illustrate the rules and principles laid 
down. Saradatanaya’s Bhava-prakaSana, which deals with the- 
same subject, constitutes really a summary of the important 
chapters ofBhoja. 

( 4 ) 

The Sarasvail-kattfhabharana, consisting of five Paricchedas, 
is not a very original work, but consists chiefly of a patient 
compilation in an encyclopaedic manner from earlier treatises, 
especially from Daridin, from whom he takes, according to 
the calculation of Jacob 1 , no less than 164 illustrations. From 
the index of citations given by Jacob, we find that Vamana 
is quoted 22 times. Rudrata 19 times, the DhvanySloka 
more than 10 times (six of the karikas being reproduced), 
while it is curious to note that Bhoja makes a good use 

1 Cf VidySdhara rafd tu itAgSram ekam eva SrngSra-prakSie rasant 
uraricakara p. 98 ; Kumarasvamia p. 221 ifngara ela eva rasa ill 
{{ngara-prakala-lSrah. For a brief r£sum£ of tbe work see below under 
vol. Ii, ch. 6.«— Bhoja in four chapters (xvui-xti) deals with what he 
calls Dharma-^plgara, Arths-i^ngSra, KStna-irAga » and A/okja-iffjjgara. 
But be devotes 16 chapters (xxii-xxvi) entirely to what may be called 
Laukika Spngara in its Sambhoga and Vipralambha aspects. 

2 loc. eft. 
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of Bhatti’s illustrations of the figure yamaka and its numerous 
subspecies. After dealing with general topics of Poetics, 
the work speaks somewhat symmetrically of 16 Dosas 
respectively of Pada, Vakya and Vakyartha, and 24 Gunas 
respectively of Sabda and Vakyartha. In the second and third 
chapter 24 Sabdalamkaras and Arthalamkaras respectively are 
defined and illustrated. In the fourth chapter 24 Sabdartha- 
lamkaras are similarly dealt with. It is noteworthy that the 
Ritis, mentioned as six in number, are regarded as Sabdartha- 
lamkaras. In the fifth chapter we have a treatment of Rasas, 
Bhavas, Nayaka-nayika, the five Samdhis, and four Vrttis. etc. 
While the chief value of Bhoja’s work consists in its abundant 
wealth of illustrations and examples, numbering more than 
1500, to every rule and prescription, it is nevertheless interest- 
ing as embodying, in the main, a tradition of opinion, which 
is also represented in the Agni-puruna, but which in many 
rrespects stands apart from the orthodox Kashmirian school. 

Bhoja is credited with having composed more than 80 
•works, most of which are voluminous. His work on 
•Grammar (ed. Madras Univ, 1937 ; also ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Series, with Hrdayaharini Comm, of Narayana Dandanatha, 
1935-48) is also called Sarasvari-kanfhcibharana. 

< 5 ) 

The commentators on Bhoja, as noted below, are 
-numerous, but they are not of much importance. Ratnesvara’s 
•commentary has been published several times together with 
the text, but so far only three chapters of it have been printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Sarasvatl kanjhabharana 

■Editions. (1) by A. Borooah, Calcutta 1884. (2) by Viresvara 
Sastri, Benares 1888 (chs. iv and v). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar with Comm, of Ratne^vara (on. cbs. i-iii). 
Calcutta 1894. (4) by Kedarnath Durgaprasad and 
Vasudev L. Panshikar, Nirnaya Sagar Press, with Comm. 
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of Ratne^vara (on i-iii) and of Jagaddhara (on iv), 
Bombay 1925. 1934. Our references are to ed. Boorah 
1884. 

Commentaries (1) Ratna-darpana by MiSra RatneSvara. Ed. 
with the text by Jivananda, Calcutta 1894 ; ed. Benares 
and ed. NSP, as above. The nominal author Raroasunha- 
deva, mentioned in the introductory stanza 2, is apparently 
the author’s patron. In the colophon, the author’s name 
is given as MiSra RatneSvara ; and in Benares ed. of the 
text, the commentary is said to have been written at the 
command of Ramasiipha-deva (of Tirhut?). In the 
Catalogues, the work is sometimes inaccurately given as 
‘by Ramasimha-deva. The author refers to a comm, on the 
KQv. prak. by himself. Only the first three chapters of this 
Ratna-darpana have been published in the editions noted ; 
and both the Madras and Bodleian MSS contain these 
chapters only. RatneSvara appears to have flourished 
in the I4th century A.D. (2) , Marjan5 by Karinatha. 
mentioned by himself in his Cornea, on Dandin ( A Bod 
206b). See above p. 70. (3) Dufkara-citra-prakaUkd by 
JLak$mmatha Bhalta. He may be identical with Lak§mi* 
natha who. according to Kielhorn Report 1880 81 p. 71, 
•wrote his Pingala-pradipa in 1601 A.D. Kielhorn’s MS of 
this latter work appears to have been copied in 1660, 
-while Burnell’s ( Pihgalartha-dipikd pp. 53b. 175b) in 
3632 A.D. (4) *Tik3 by Jagaddhara, son of Ratnadhara 
-and Damayantl. Extract given in Ulwar Cat. 1086 and 
Stein p. 275. The printed portion of the Comm, in the 
NSP ed. is on the 4th chapter. This work is probably 
•earlier than the 17th century but later than the 14th (see 
Bhandarkar, Pref. to Mdlafi madhavapp. xviii-xxi). Jagad- 
dhara’s genealogy is given thus: Candc$vara-+Vede$vara 
<or Vedadhara)-*Ramadhara (Rame5vara)->Gadadhara->- 
Vidyadhara-4-Ratfladhara-Klagaddhara. He wrote several 
commentaries (Aufrecht i. 195) e.g. on the Megha-duta, 
Vdsavadatta, Veifi-samhdra, Mulaft-madhava etc. MS in 
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Stein (p. 276) is dated Saka 1521 = 1460 A. D. (5) Comm. 

by Harikrsna Vyasa. SCB 34. 

b. Srhgara-prakasa 

The only known MS is in the Government Oriental MSS- 
Library, Madras, mentioned in their Report quoted above. 
The work has not yet been published except in parts ; see- 
above p. 136. 

Of other published works bearing the name of Bhoja, the- 
Samarangana-sutradhara (ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 2 vols. GOS r 
Baroda 1924, 1925) deals chiefly with architecture and 
iconography ; the Yukti-kalpataru (ed. Isvara Chandra Sastri,. 
Calcutta 1917) with Niti-Sastra ; the Tattava-prakasa, ed. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, with Tatparya-dlpika comm, of Srikumara, 
Trivandrum Skt. Series 1920 ; trs. E. P. Janvier in I A liv, 1925, 
pp. 151-56) with rcligio-philosophical topics ; while the Raja - 
martanda commentary on the Yoga-sutra (ed. Bibl. Ind. 
Calcutta 1883 ; ed. Chowkhamba Skt.- Series, along with tha 
text and five other comm. Benares 1930; ed Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar, Calcutta 1903 ; trs, Ganganath Jha, Bombay 1907) is 
devoted to an exposition of the Yoga philosophy. 

MAH1MABHATTA 
( * ) 

Rajanaka Mahiman, Mahimaka or MahimabhaJla, who- 
is cited generally as the Vyaktiviveka-kiira 1 from the name 
of his work, was, as indicated by his title, probably a Kash- 
mirian writer, who describes himself as son of Srl-Dhairya 
and disciple of mahukavi Syamala. He informs us at the 
outset of his work (i. 3) that his principal object is to consider 
the views of the Dhvanikara ; and. as in the course of his 
discourse he examines the text of the Dhvanyaloka, quoting 

I Visvanatha, ed. Durgaprasad, NSP., 1915, p. 18, 249 ; Mallinatha 
on Kiruta iii. 21 ; Ruyvaka, ed. NSP., p. 12 ; Kc£ava • Mi^ra 
p. 80-81 ; Jagannatha p. 13 etc. KcSava mentions his name as Mahiman. 
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from the Karika and the Vrtti with a minuteness which can- 
not be mistaken, we may infer with certainty that he was 
later than Anandavardhana 1 . It is also probable that Mahima- 
bhatta was later than Anandavardhana’s commentator, 
-Abbinavagupta ; for in some places he betrays an acquain- 
tance with the latter’s work. At p. 19, for instance, Mahima- 
bhatta quotes directly a long passage from the Locana 
(p. 33), and shows himself alive to the point in- 
volved in Abhinava’s discussion by criticising it. The 
passage refers to Dhvanyaloka i. 13 where the Dhvanikara 
uses the verb vyanktal? in the dual number with the express 
purpose, as Abbinava explains, of indicating a duality of 
sense. Bhatja Nayaka appears to have taken exception to 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinava concludes 
by remarking : tena yad bhalia-nayakena dvi-vacanaijt dufitatp 
tad gaja-nimUikayaiva. Mahimabhatta. referring to this 
■discussion, quotes anonymously the remarks of Abhinava 
<not only the aboveline but the whole passage), with the state- 
ment: kecid vimininah...yad ahus tad bhranti-mulam (p. 19). 
The terms of reference apparently indicate, as Narasimha 
Iyengar rightly points out,* that Mahimabhatta is here referr- 
ing clearly to Abhinava as a theorist of a rival system who, 
if not contemporaneous, could not have flourished long before 
his own time. It should be noted that Mahimabhatta quotes 
and criticises (p. 28) certain views set forth by Kuntaka in his 
Vakrokti-fivita (i. 7-8) and attempts to show that Vakrokti, 
likeDhvani, is to be included under Anumana. He also quotes 
from RajaSekbara’s Bala-rdmdyana (pp. 40, 50) and Viddha - 
ialabhanjikS (£). 85). This gives us one terminus to Mahima- 
bbatta’s date. On the other hand, Ruyyaka who, as we shall 
see, flourished in the first half of the 12th century and pro- 
bably also wrote the anonymous commentary on Mahima- 
bhatta (printed in the Trivandrum edition of the text), is the 

1 Cf Jayaratha p. 12 ; dhvanikSrSntarabhSvi yyak !i W vekakara hi, 
nhe Dhvanikara being, to Jayaratha, Anandavardhana himself. 

2 IRAS, 1903, pp.65f. 
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of treatment and freedom from slavish imitation, 1 and his- 
omissioo of all references to his predecessor need not, there- 
fore, appear strange. The only testimony of Raraacarana. 
an 18th century Bengal commentator on ViSvanatha,® need 
not be seriously considered ; but it is probable that the theory 
developed by Mahima did not originate in himself. Ananda- 
vardhana refutes at some length some theory of anumana 
(pp. 201f) which attempted to explain that the suggested sense, 
posited by the dhvani-thtory, can be arrived at by the process 
of logical inference. Mahimabha{{a himself gives Antara- 
Slokas or Antarayas (besides Sarograha-Slokas summarising a 
discussion), which add to the discussion and are probably 
adduced from extenal sources, indicating previous exposition 
of similar topics by other writers. Thus. Mahimabhatta pro- 
bably worked out systematically some such thesis (anticipa- 
ted. it may be, by Anandavardhana), as a direct rejoinder to 
Ananda’s classical exposition ; but there is no evidence to- 
connect him with the theory accredited to Safikuka by 
Abbinavagupta and others. 

The Vyakti-viveka, consisting of three Vimartas. is- 
essentially a vigorous piece of polemic writing, which does not 
propose to set forth any new theory or system, but whose only 
object is to demolish the theory of Dhvani by shewing that the 
so-called function of Vyanjana posited by Anandavardhana 
is nothing more than the already recognised process of~ 
Anumana or logical inference. In the first VimarSa he states 
and amplifies his own position by criticizing the definition of 
Dhvani. In the second Vimaria he considers the question of 
Aucitya, relating to Sabda and Anha. In the third VimarSa 
about forty examples are cited from the Dhvanya-loka and 
shewn to be really cases of Anumana and not of Vyanjana. 3 

J He says, for instance, that he has written his work without looking 
into CandrikS and Darpana, which apparently bad the same object in 
view as the demolition of the d/ivani-theory (i. 4, 5). 

2 cd. Durgaprasad p. 248, ed. RiJer p. 121 note : tankula- 
mat&nuyayinSrn vyakUvlveka-kSradinam matcrrt dujayati. 

3 Mahimabhatta’s views will be considered in detail below in vol. iu- 
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( 3 ) 

From the Vyakti-viveka itself (p. 108) we learn that 
Mahimabhatta also wrote a work entitled Tattvokti-kosa, 
where he is said to have discussed what he calls pratibha- 
■tatlva in connexion with the poetic conception of an idea. 

Mahimabhatfa’s work which recognised the new con- 
cept of dhvani , but tried to explain it by the established 
process of cmumana (and not by the separate function of 
vyanjana explained by Anandavardhana), never found any 
recognition in the hands of later theorists, most of whom 
•became partisans of the latter. Even his commentator does 
not appear to possess much sympathy for his somewhat 
■extreme view, 1 2 and Mahimabhatfa is rather unique in having 
no followers in later literature. 

The commentator referred to has been identified with some 
treason 3 with Ruyyaka, who has another commentary on 
Mammata to his credit, as well as several independent works 
•on Alamkara. We shall deal with him hereafter as an inde- 
pendent writer on Alamkara. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition. By T. Ganapati Sastri with introd. notes and an 
■anonymous Comm, (attributed to Ruyyaka), in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series 1909. The Comm, breaks off in the middle 
•of the 2nd Vimarsa. 


1 Cf Jacobi Sb. der Prcitss. Akad. xxiv. 225 fn. 

2 Mahimabhatta’s views are vigorously criticised by Ruyyaka (A lam. 
,-sarvasva, pp. 12f), and VHvaniitha ( Sahitya-darpana , p. 248f). 

3 For the arguments summarised see Kane, HSP, p, '245. ’ 



CHAPTER VI 
MAMMATA and allaja 
( 1 ) 

A great deal of uncertainty exists with regard to the exact 
date of Mammata whose name.* as well as the title rajanaka, 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. The story 
relied upon by Hall* and Weber* that Mammata was the 
maternal uncle of the author of Naijadha may be relegated 
to the region of fantastic fables which often gather round 
celebrated names. The lower limit of Mammaja’s date, 
however, may be fixed with reference to one dated MS* and 
two commentaries on the Kdvya prakafa. of which the date 
can be ascertained. The commentary of Manikyacandra is 
expressly dated in Samvat 1216=1159-60 A. D. The exact 

1 Aufrecht (i. 432) notes that Mammata’s original name was 
Mahimabhatta on the mistaken authority oi Kefava Miir&'s erroneous 
citation (p. 80-81). The passage in which KeSava cites Mahimabhatta 
clearly refers not to Mammata but to Mahimabhatta, author of the 
Vyaktb\iveka, mentioned in the same context. The verse anaucityad fie, 
however, which is thus quoted and attributed to Mahiman by Kefava, 
occurs originally in the Vjtti of the Dhvanyaloka (p. 14S) from which 
apparently it is also cited in the Vyaklrviveka (pp. 31, 114) with a 
sa evaha, along with many other verses similarly quoted from the same 
text. Ke$ava might have taken the verse directly from Vyakli- 
viveka's citation, without knowing the original source, and wrongly 
attributed it to Mahiman himself. It does not occur at all in the Kav . 
prak. Aufrecht's suggestion, therefore, that Mammata is a corruption 
of the name Mahimabhatta, like his other supposition that the name 
Rudrabhatta yields Rudrata, is unwarranted. Cf Peterson ii p. 19. 

2 Introd. to Vasavadatta p. 55. 

3 Hist, of Sansk. Lit. (Eng. trans, 2nd ed.), p. 232 fn. 

4 A Jesalmere Jaina Bhandar MS of Kav. prak. appears to have 
been copied in Samvat 1215 Afvina I4(s=1158 A.D. Oct. 8)at Anahila- 
pataka while Kumarapila was still ruling. It is noteworthy that the 

10 
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the story, related by a very late commentator Bhlmasena, 1 
that Mammata was the son of Jayyata and had two brothers 
Kayyata and Uvvata, of whom Uvvaja (or Uva(a) is taken to 
be the well known commentator on Vedic works, some of 
which, as he himself tells ns. were composed in Avanti while 
Bhoja was still reigning ( bhoje rajyam praSasati). It is sugges- 
ted on this ground that Uvvata was probably the medium of 
the quotation referred to above relating to his royal patron ; 
or, assuming it to have been composed by Mammata himself, 
it might have obtained for its author an introduction into the 
munificent court of Bhoja 3 . But this theory is untenable : for 
Uvvata tells us that his father’s name was Vajrata and not 
Jayyata ; and it is not clear that the stanza in question, given 
anonymously as an instance of the figure udatta (which 
consists of a description of the wealth and prosperity of an 
exalted personage) was composed by Mammata himself, who 
certainly borrows similar illustrative verses from various 
sources. All that this anonymous verse may be taken to 
establish is that its allusion to king Bhoja indicates that 
Mammata was probably not earlier than Bhoja. 

We may, therefore, place Mammata between Ruyyaka on 
the one hand and Bhoja on the other, if we may assume, on 
the authority of the commentators, the identity of this Bhoja 
with the Paramara Bhoja of Dbara, the reputed author of the 
Sarasvatbk 0 . In other words, Mammata probably belongs to 
the period between the middle of the llth and the first quar- 
ter of the 12th century. Allowing two generations to intervene 
between him and Ruyyaka, we may assign Mammata ’s literary 
activity roughly to the last quarter of the llth century. 
Mamma(a mentions Abhinavagupta who was still living in 
- 1015 A.D. (see above), and quotes anonymously (under x. 131, 

- 1 Introd. to ed .Kavprak. in B.S.S (3rd.ed. 1917) pp. 6-7: also 

extract in Peterson f, p. 94. 

2 Ganganatha Jha in his introd. to his trans. of Kav. prak. 
pp. vi-vii. 
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-the work, although bis first erroneous impression 1 2 3 , corrected 
afterwards by himself*, was that the Karika-text was 
composed by Mammata, while the running prose Vrtti was 
added by some other hand. There is enough evidence now 
to show that Mammata composed nearly the whole work 
(Karika and Vrtti), and only a small portion of the last chapter, 
left incomplete by him, was completed by another author, 
whose name is given by Ananda as Alata or Alaka. That 
the fact of joint-authorship is skilfully concealed is supposed 
to be alluded to in the last verse, given in some of the MSS’, 
which apparently says that “this way of the learned, though 
different yet appearing identical, is not strange, for here the 
only cause is a properly constructed (plan of) combination.” 
This may be explained, no doubt, as meaning that the author 
here claims the credit of having skilfully removed, in his 
systematic work, all conflict of opinions held by different 
authors on Poetics ; but most commentators agree in finding 
here a hint implying that the work left incomplete by Mam- 
mata was completed by some other person, and the traces of 
joint-anthorship are ingeniously obliterated. Manikyacandra 
Suri, one of the earliest commentators, comments on this 
verse ; atha cayam grantho'nyenarabdho’parena ca samarthita 
iti dvi-khartdo’ pi samghaiana-vaSad akhanddyate. Rujyaka 
remarks in his Samketa commentary: eya grantho grantha - 
krtdnena katham apy asamaptatvad aparena ca piiritavasesatvad 
dvi-khando’py akhandatayd yad avabhdsate fatra samghafana- 
iva hetufj. In this view Ruyyaka is followed by Jayanta 
Bha{ta, SomeSvara, Narahari SarasvatllTrtha, Kamalakara, 
Ananda, Jajneivara and other early as well as late commen- 
tators on Mammata. Rajauaka Ananda, however, is more 


1 Rep. i p. 21 f. 

2 Rep. ii p. 13 f. Cf BfJhler in IA xiii p. 30. 

3 ily era margo vidusany vibhinno'j pyabhinna-rupah pratibhasate 
yati na lad vicitrant yad amutra tamyagf vinirmlta sarpghaianoiva 
helu)). 
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explicit and quotes a traditional verse 1 in his Nidarsana com- 
mentary to show that Mammata composed the work up to 
the treatment of the figure parikara (x. 32), while the rest, 
consisting of a small portion of the concluding chapter, was 
completed by Alaka, Alata or Allala 2 3 . 

This statement about the joint-authorship of the Kdvya- 
prakasu receives confirmation from an independent source. 
Commenting on Amaru-sataka (ed. Kavyamala 18, 1916, a/. 
30), Arjunavarman, who flourished in the first quarter of the 
13th century, quotes from the Kdvya-prakdsa under vii. 14 
(the verse prasdde vartasva 3 cited therein) with the remark: 
yathodahrtam dosa-nirnaye viammalalakabhyanu In the 
same chapter on Dosa in the Kdvya-prakcisa, Amaru 72 is 
quoted as instancing the fault technically known as jugupsZi- 
slilct (vulgarity causing disgust), because the word vciyu in 
the verse is supposed to connote vulgar associations. Arjuna- 
varman defends Amaru from this fastidious criticism with 
the pointed remark: kimtii hladaikamayl-vcira-labda-prasadctu 
kavyaprakasa-karaii prciyena doyci-dryfi, yenaivamvidhesvapi 
parcunartha-sahrdayananda-padeyu sarasa-kavi-samdarbhesu 
dosam eva sdkscit akurutum. Both these passages, which 
mention the dual authorship of the Kavya-prakasa, refer in 
particular to ch. vii where the doyas or faults of composition 
are discussed. Unless the remarks be taken to imply a general 

1 krtah £ri-mamrna(ac5rya-varyaili parikaravadhih / prabandliab 
puritah £e$o vidlmyUlaia- (° laka or °llata~) iurinajj. 

2 This is perhaps the reason why in some MSS of the work the 
colophon puts down the names of Mammata and Allata (or Alaka) 
as the authors, c.g. -Bodleian MS (Hultzsch Collection 172), which is a 
Kashmirian MS in Sarada characters, reads: ili k a vyapra k uiu b li id him am 
kavya-lakyanam samdptam, krtilt ifi-rujunaka-manimatukulakayoh. 
Also Stein, Jammu Cat. MS no. 1 145 (cf introd. p. xiii f), 1 173. Sec also 
colophon of an early MS mentioned above p. 145-46, fn. 4. The dual 
authorship of the Kav. prak. is accepted by V, S. Sukthankar in 
ZDMC, xvi, p. 477-90. 

3 This verse is ascribed to Candraka in Sarhgadhara 3565. — On this 
question, sec Kane in IA, 1911, p. 208. 
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reference to the fact of joint-authorship without particularly 
meaning collaboration of any special chapter, one may be led 
to the conclusion the Allata (here mentioned as Alaka) had 
a hand not only in the 10th, as the tradition makes it out, 
but also in the 7th chapter.* 


( 3 ) 

■ Of the three forms of the name, Alaka, Alaja and Allata, 
the last, which is given in Stein’s Jammu MS, seems to be the 
most authentic. The ta is a well-known suffix to Kashmirian 
names, and Stein says that "this form of the name is the only 
one known to the tradition of Kashmirian Pundits, to whom 
the double authorship of the Kavya-prakaSa is otherwise 
perfectly familiar.’’ 1 2 3 But Alaka is as good a Kashmirian form 
of the name. This Allata or Alaka is supposed to be the 
same as RajSnaka Alaka who wrote a commentary on Ruy* 
yaka, and is quoted by Rataakantha as such.* If this identi- 
fication, which was suggested by Peterson but disfavoured by 
Stein, is correct, then we must also ascribe to him the Vijama- 
padoddyota commentary* on Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya, where 
Alaka Is described as son of Rajanaka Jayanaka. It appears 
strange, however, that Allaja the continuator of the Kavya- 
prakasa should also be the commentator of Ruyyaka, who 
in his turn commented on the same work. This will make 
the two writers commentators on each other's text ; and if 
this were so, we may naturally expect a reference to this fact 

1 H. R. Divekar in JRAS, 1927, holds that Mammata composed only 
the KarikSs up to the figure Parikara and that the remaining Kankas 
and the whole of the Vftti were composed by Alaka. But his arguments 
are hardly convincing. 

2 See Jammu Cat. pp. xxiii f. Stein notes that the form Allata of the 
name is "found also in the fine birch*bark codex of KavyaprakSfa- 
samketa written by Pandit Rajanaka Ratnakanjba in the Saka year 
1570 (A.D. 164$).” 

3 Peterson ii p, 17f. 

, 4 i pp. 13, 17. Cf. Biihlei. Kashmir Rep. p. 45. The work, extending 

over 50 cantos, has been printed in KavyamilS 22. 
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declared by Hemacandra (Comm. p. lQ9=Kavya-prak. v. l-2b)- 
in the first quarter of the 12th century, as well as accepted by 
a succession of authors and commentators like Jayaratha,. 
Vidyadhara, Mallinatba, Kumarasvamin and Appayya. 
Vaidyanatha, commenting on 'Pradlpa (i. 1). alludes to this 
tradition and rejects it expressly 1 2 3 ; and in this view most of 
Mammaja’s other commentators agree. Apart from this, the 
evidence of the text itself goes directly against such a hypo- 
thesis. The KSrikas iv. 4-5 are expressly supported in the 
Vrtti by a dictum of Bharata (vi. p. 87. ed. Grosser), and this 
implies a distinction between the author of the Karika and that 
of the Nafya-s&stra. 1 The Karikh x. 8b. again, says maid tu 
purvavat. Implying from the context that the figure tnala- 
riipaka follows the rule laid down for the figure mdlopamd, 
which, however, is not taught in any of the previous Karik5s, 
but explained in the Vrtti. This apparently indicates that 
the KSrika and the Vftti form one block which should be 
attributed to one and the same author.® 

The source of this tradition is probably the unquestioned 
reverence paid to the sage Bharata, but it may also be due 
to the fact that Mammaja himself has made a considerable 
use of Bharata’s Karikas. Thus Bharata vi. 15. 17-21 = 
Mammata iv. 6-11. Mammata. however, has also made a 
similar use of Karikhs and illustrative verses of many of his 
predecessors. Thus, the Karika in Mammata vii. 10 karrtava- 

1 'Prabha ed. Kavyamala p. 2. 

2 Cf Vaidyanatha on i. 1 ; granthakrd iti mammaiabhaftakhyasya 

karikakartur nirdeiah bharata-sarnhitaySm kasdrncit kSrikanarrt 

darSanat sa eva granthakfd iti na yuktam ; caturthe—“karan3ny atha 
laryani sahakarini" (iv. 4) ityadi karikarthe ‘tad ukram bharatena” iti 
bharata-sammaii-pradarianasyasarngatitYSpalteif. 

3 To the same effect Vaidyanatha commenting on this passage, ed. 
K5vyam5ia 1912. p.329: etad eva suirarn sutra-vTttikjtor ekatve 
jSSpatom, malopcmayah sStravanuktaya vrttSveva kathanat. Also cf 
other agreeing opinions quoted in Jhalafcikara's comm. ed. B.S.S. 1917, 
p. 599. Sec also S. K. De, Mala tu purvavat in ABORl, vi, 192S 
(reprinted in Some Problems of Sit. Poetics, Calcutta 1959, p. 131f). 
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tamsadi-pacle) appears as a samgraha sloka in Vamana’s vrtti 
on ii. 2. 19 ; while the definition of the figure aksepa in 
Mammafa x. 20 is taken from Bhamaha ii. 67a and 68a, or 
Udbhata ii. 2a and 3a as found quoted in Abhinava's Locana 
p. 36. Again, Mammata iv.l and 3 are clearly paraphrases 
from the Dhvanyaloka ii. 1 and 3. Mammala also makes a 
large use of Rudrata’s illustrations. 1 

The Kcivya-prakasa, consisting of ten Ullasas, traverses the 
•whole field of Sanskrit Poetics (with the exception of drama- 
turgy) in only 143 Karikas and about 620 illustrations 
•derived from various sources. As it combines the merit of 
fulness with that of conciseness, it became one of the 
■classic works of Sanskrit Poetics and Rhetoric which has al- 
ways maintained a great authority and popularity throughout 
India. It sums up and explains in the succinct form of a 
brilliant text-book all the previous speculations on the subject, 
becoming in its turn the starting point of endless exegetic 
works and text- books. As such it occupies a unique position 
in the history of Sanskrit Alamkara literature. 2 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Kcivya-prakasa 

Editions. The work has been very often published, in part 
or as a whole, with or without commentaries. Only im- 
portant cd. are mentioned here. Text only or text 
with modern comm. — (a) ed. Nathuram, Education Press 
Calcutta 1829 (perhaps the editio princeps). (b) ed. 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, with his own comm. 
Tatparya-vivarana, Calcutta 1866. (c) cd. Vamanacharya 
Jhalakikar with his own Bala-bodhinI comm. Bombay 

1 This has been shown by Sukthankar in ZDMG, lxvi, p. 477f, 
referred to above. 

2 For a discussion of the various topics covered by the work see 
S. K. De, Some Problems, pp. 108-130. 
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Skt. Series 1889, 1901, 1917. (d) with a comm, by Hari- 
shankar Sarma Maithila, ed. D. R. Sastri, Chowkhamba 
Skt. Series, Benares 1926. (e) with Budha-manoranjani 
comm, of Mallari Lak§mana Sastri. Madras 1891. 
Text with old comm, fa) With AdarSa comm, of 
Mahesvara Nyayalamkara, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar 
Calcutta 1876 (the same, ed. Calcutta Skt. Ser. 1936). (b) 
With the comra.'of Kamalakara Bhatfa, ed. Papa Sastri, 
Benares 1866. (c) With Pradipa of Govinda Jhakkura 
and Prabha of Vaidyanatha Tatsat. ed. Nir. Sag. Press. 
Bombay 1891, 1912, (d) With Pradipa and Uddyota of 
Nagojl Bhatfa (ch, i. ii, vii and x), ed. D. T. Cbandorkar, 
Poona 1896, 1898, 1915. (e) With Pradipa in Pandit x- 
xiii, 1888 91. (f) With Pradipa and Uddyota (complete), 
ed. V. S. Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press 1911. (g) With 
Pradipa, Uddyota. Prabha, Samketa (of Rucaka) and Bala- 
ciltBnurahiani of Narahari Sarasvtitirtha (ch. i, ii, iii, and x), 
ed. s; S. Sukthankar. Bombay 1933. 1941. (h) With Sahitya- 
kaumudt of Baladeva Vidyabhusana, ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1897. (i) With the Samketa of Manikyacandra, 
ed. V. S. Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press, Poona 1921 ; 
ed. R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 1922. (j) With the Dipika 
of Candldasa, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya. Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts, BeDares 1933. (k) With Sampradaya- 
prakasini of Srtvidya-cakravartin and Sahitya-cudamani 
of Lauhitya Bhat{a Gopala, ed. H. Harihara Sastri. Trivan- 
drum Skt. Series, in 2 vols., 1926, 1930. (I) With Sudha- 
sagara of Bhimasena Dik$ita, ed, Narayan Sastri Khiste, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1927- (m) With Samketa 
of Rucaka, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in Calcutta 
Oriental Journal ii, 1935 ; (n) With Viveka of Srldhara, 
ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

1959. pt. i (ch. i-iv). 

Translations, (a) in to English by Ganganatb Jha in Pandit 
xviii-xxi, 1896*99 ; reprinted and separately published. 

’• Benares 1899, 1918 ; 2nd ed., India Press. Allahabad 
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1925. ( b ) into English by Pandurang P. Joshi (ch. i. ii 
and x). Bombay 1913. 

Our references are to the pages or by Karikas of 
BSS ed. of Jhalakikar 1917. 

The commentaries are discussed and enumerated in 
detail below. 


b. &abda- vydpdra-paricaya 

Edition. By M- R. Telang, N. S. P. Bombay 1916. The work 
is also called Sabda-vyapdra-vicara in a BORI MS noticed, 
in Cat. xii, p. 343-44. 

THE COMMENTATORS ON MAM MAT A 

( 1 ) 

There is hardly any other technical work in Sanskrit which 
has been so much commented upon as the Kdvya-prakasa T 
and no less than seventy different commentaries and glosses 
will be found noticed in the various reports, catalogues and 
journals relating to Sanskrit MSS. They count as their 
authors not only independent and notable writers on Poetics 
like Ruyyaka and Visvanatha, but also men having other 
literary interests, like the Naiyayika Jagadlsa and Narasimha 
fhakkura, the grammarian NagojI Bhatta, the MImamsaka 
Kamalakara Bhatta, the Vaisnava Baladeva Vidyabhusana, 
as well as the Tantrika Gokulaniitha. Very few of these 
commentaries have yet been printed. We mention here the 
more important and better known of these writers, noting 
their dates when known and supplying whatever information 
we can gather about them. 

Rajdnaka Ruyyaka or Rucaka 
His commentary is called Samketa. He is identical with 
Ruyyaka ( q . v.}, author of the Alamkara-sarvasva ; middle 
of the 12th century. 

Ed. Sivaprasad Bhattachaiya in Calcutta Oriental Journal 
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ii. 1935 ; also partly (on i, ii, iii and x) ed. S. S, Suktbankar, 
Bombay 1933, 1941. 

Manikyacandra 

His commentary is also called Samketa. It is dated 
in Samvat 1216*= 1159-60 A.D. 1 Manikyacandra was a 
Jaina author of Gujarat, who belonged to the Kojika- 
.gapa, Vajra^akba, Rajagaccha. The concluding verses 
•of his commentary trace his spiritual genealogy to 
.Sllabhadra, after whom came in succession Bharate^vara, 
Vairasvamin (Vira*), Nemicandra and Sagarendu. Our 
author states that he was a pupil of Nemicandra. as well as 
-of his successor Sagarendu. who is identified by Peterson* 
with the Sagarendu who wrote out in the Sajnvat 1252 (=1196 
' A. D.) at Parana the first copy of the Amamasvami-carita* 
Our Manikyacandra seems to be identical with Ma^iikya- 
-caadra, author ot PdrivanSiha-carita, which is said to have 
been completed on the Dewali of Sainvat 1276(=1220 A.D.) 
in Devakupa (Divbandar) by the sea (v. 36). In it the author 
gives a spiritual genealogy, traced up to Pradyumna Suri and 
corresponding exactly to that given in the ‘Samketa 1 . MSnikya 
also appears to have written a Nalayana or Kubera-puram*. 
Manikyacandra, mentioned in Merutuiiga’s Prabandha- 
.clntbmani as having flourished under Jayasimha of Gujarat, 
seems to be a different person. 4 

Edition with the text, (i) By Vasudeva Abhyankar, 
Anandasrama Press, Poona 1921 ; (ii) by R. Sharma Sastry, 
Mysore 1922. 

1 Peterson iii. extr. p. 322, where the verse giving the date is incom- 
'plete, but it is given in full in Jhalakikara’s introd. to K&v. prate, p. 22. 

2 iv, p. cxxviii. 3 iii, App- P- 98. 

4 See extract in Peterson iii, App. p. 137-63 ; also vi, p. xci. The 
-verse fa(-tarUdalarta-vilasa‘, describing his preceptor Nemicandra, 
occurs in ParivanStha-carita also, as in bis 'Saniketa. See extracts in 
Peterson iii, pp. 160 and 321. 5 Petcrsoa iii, App. P- 357, 

6 For a discussion of MSnikyacandra's date, see R. C. Parish’s ed. 
.of Soraefvara’s comm. pp. 12-13. 
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Narahari called Sarasvatl tlrtha 

His commentary is called Bala-cittdmtranjani. He also 
refers to two works, Smrti-darpcina and Tarka-ratna (with its 
Dipika commentary), written by himself. Aufrecht notes 
that Narahari is also the author of a commentary on the 
Megha-duta, of which there is a copy in the Cambridge 
University Library; and Stein notes (p.67) a Kumarasatnbhava» 
fika by SarasvatltTrtha. His commentary on Mammata states 
that he was born in Samvat 1298 = 1241-42 A.D., in Tribhu- 
vanagiri in the Andhra country. He traces his own genealogy 
to RameSvara of Vatsa-gotra, and describes himself as son 
of Mallinatha and Nagamma and granson of Narasimha, son. 
of Ramesvara. He had a brother named Narayana. When 
he became an ascetic, he took the name of SarasvatltTrtha 
and composed his commentary at Benares 1 . 

Edition. A part only (on i, ii, iii and x) in S. S. Sukthan- 
kar’s edition of Kavya prak. mentioned above, Bombay 1933,. 
1941 ; extract from MSS in Peterson i, 74 and IOC iii, 
pp. 325f. 

Jayanta BhaUa 

His commentary is called D Djpika or Jayatvl. He gives 
its date as Samvat 1350=1294 A.D. He calls himself son of 
Bharadvaja who was the family-priest ( purohita ) to the chief 
minister of Sarngadeva of Gujarat, the third Vaghela sovereign 
who ruled at Pattana during 1277-1297 2 . Jayanta is quoted 
by Paramananda Cakravartin and Ratnakantha (g.v.), and 
the latter states that his own commentary was based on 
the Jayanti. Our Jayanta Bhatta must be distinguished from 
Bhatta Jayanta or Jayantaka, father of Abhinanda the author 
of the Kadambari-katha-sUra (ed. Kavyamiila 11, 1888), who is 
an earlier author quoted by Abhinavagupta (p. 142) and who- 
lived probably in the 9th century. 

Extract in Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, App. 326. 

1 Peterson i, pp. 251,74. 

2 Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84 pp. 17-18 ; Peterson ii, pp. 17, 20. 
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Somesvara 

His commentary is called Kavyadarsa 1 (also Sarpketa). 
He describes himself as son of Bhatta Devaka of Bharad- 
vaja-gotra. Jhalakikara thinks that he was a native of Kanauj 
from his decided partiality for that country. But his reference 
to the Pratyabhijna School of Kashmir might indicate that 
he was Kashmirian. Peterson* and following him Aufrecht’, 
identify him with SomeSvara, author of Klrti-kaumudi and 
Surathotsava, and place him in the first half of the 1 3th 
century. But this is doubtful, because this SomeSvara is 
known as son of KumSra. R. C. Parikh would assign the 
commentary to a period between 1150 and 1160 A.D. Our 
Somesvara cites Bhamaha, Rudrafa, Mukula, BhaJta Nayaka, 
Bha»a Tauta. Kuntaka (quoted pp. 135. 152. 302). Vakrokti- 
jivita-kara (p. 36). Acarya Bhartrmitra (p. 16). Candrika-kara 
(p. 55) and YSyavariya (p. 224). He is cited in his turn by 
a very late commentator Kamalakara*. 

Ed. R. C. Parikh in 2 vols. (with the text). Rajasthan 
Pracya Vidya Pratisthan, Jodhpur 1959. 

Vacaspati MiSra 

Nothing is known of him or his commentary, but be is 
cited by Captfidasa (as praclna p. 131), by ViSvanatba on 
Mammata, and by Bhimasena. He is to be distinguished 
from Vacaspati MiSra. author of the Bhamatl, who is probably 
older than Mammata : for in the list he gives of his own. 
works at the end of the Bhamatl, he does not refer to any 
commentary on Mammata. Sivaprasad Bhattacbarya (JOl 
Baroda. iii pp. 359-63) states that Vacaspati Mi$ra belonged 
to Mithila and lived near about I2C0 A.D. But our Vacaspati 

1 The two entries K&yyaprakSSa-fikS and Kavyadaria in Aufrecht 
1 737b should be one. as both refer to this comm. 

2 v, pp. Ixxxiv. 1 2 3 «. 102a. 737b. 

4 In the Bhau Daji collection (see Cal. of BRAS p. 45> a MS 
of Someivara’s comm, states that it was copied from another MS dated 
in Sanivat 1283. Hence the comm, appears to be older than 1227 A.D. 
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is probably not the Maithili legist who wrote Acara-cintamani , 
Vivada-cintamani and other works (see Aufrecht i. 559-60). 

* 

Sridhara 

With the title Samdhi-vigrahika, cited by Candidasa (pp. 
"29, 59, 62, 117), and by Vi£vanatha on Mammata. Srldhara’s 
commentary is called D Viveka. AMS the Viveka was copied 
in Mithila in 1405 A. D. (Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS vi, p. cclxxi). 
•Sridhara’s date would be about first quarter of the 13th 
century A. D. As in the colophon to this MS the author is 
•described as Tarkacarya Thakkura, he probably belonged to 
Mithila. 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Part i, ch. i-iv. 
:Sanskrit College, Calcutta 1959. 

Candidasa 

His commentary, called °Dipika. was written at the 
Instance of his friend Lak§mana Bhalta. The India Office 
MS of his work is written in Bengali characters, and he is 
• cited mostly by Oriya, Maithili and Benares writers (e.g. 
Govinda in his Pradipa pp. 24, 36, 202, 274, Narasimha 
"fhakkura, Kamalakara, Vaidyanatha in his r Udaliarana - 
candrika, NagojI Bhatta in his °Prabha, and Vi^ve^vara in 
his Alamkara-kaustubha pp. 125, 166). He is not identical* 
witlv Candidasa, the younger brother of the grand-father of 
.Visvanatha, author of the Sahitya-darpana. He appears 
to have flourished before or about 1300 A.D. He is also 
•cited by Visvanatha, son of Trimaladeva ( q . v.), in a 
Kashmirian MS dated 1602 A.D. Candidasa mentions a 
Dhvani-siddhanta-grantha by himself. He also quotes a work 

1 See H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi, p. cclxvi, for some curious 
information of.Candldasa, author of Dipika. He belonged to Bengal 
(born in the Mukha-kula). The family lived at Ketugriima, four miles 
■west of Uddharanapura on the Ganges. According to Sastri, the period 
of Candldiisa's literary activity was in the middle of the 15th century or 
-earlier.— The other Candidasa belonged to Orissa. 
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called Sahitya.hrdaya-darpana, which may be Bhatta Nayaka’s 
lost Hrdaya-darpana. 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bbalfacharya, Sarasvati Bbavan 
Texts, Benares 1933. Extract in IOC iii, 1 141 /491 (p. 320). 

Visvanatha 

Author of the commentary °Darpana. He is identical with 
Visvanatha ( q , v.). author of the Sahitya-darpana, which is 
referred to in this commentary as his own. First half of the 
14th century. 

Extract in Jhalakikara’s introd. 

Bhatta Gopala 

Known as Lauhitya Bhatta Gopala Suri. The name of 
his commentary is Sahitya cuddmani, which is cited several 
times in Kama-dhenu on Vamana (ed. Benares, pp. 4. 8, 33). 
If he is the same as Gop51a Bhatta cited by Kumarasv5min 
(p. 93). he should be earlier than the 15th century. K. P. 
Trivedi however, thinks that this Gopala Bhatta of Kumara- 
-svamin is the same as wrote a comm, or Rasa-mahjarh He 
will be identical, thus, with Gopala Bhatja, son of HarivamSa 
Bhatta Dravida, who wrote commentaries on Rudra’s SpAgBra- 
tilaka (p. 95 above) and Bhanudatta’s Rasa-mafijari (g. v.) 

Edition. By R- Harihara Sastri and K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
2 vols, Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926. 1930. 

Bhaskara 

Wrote Sahitya-dipika commentary. He is cited by Srl- 
vatsalafichana, Govinda fhakkura (p. 21), Ravi (Peterson iii, 
p. 20), Narasimha fhakkura, Bhlmasena, and Ratnakantha 
(Peterson ii, p. 17). Narasiniha calls him Lata Bhaskara 
MiSra. He is earlier than the end of the 15th century, being 
cited by Govinda [Kavya-pradipa pp. 25. 204, 308, 329). The 
commentary is also called K a vyalam Kara -rah asya nibandha. 

Extract in Mitra 1681. 
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Paramananda Cakravarlin 

His commentary is entitled Vislarika. He refers to Misra, 
Dlpikakrt (Jayanta Bhatta?) and ViSvanatha ; and he must be 
later than Vidyanatha, whose Prataparudrlya is cited by him. 
He is himself cited by Kamalakara, Narasimha Thakkura, 
Vaidyanatha (U daharana can"), Nagoji Bhatta, Ananda and 
Ratnakantha. The earliest citation is probably by Prabha- 
kara Bhatta in his Rasa-pradipa (p. 20) in 1583 A.D. Probab- 
ly a Naiyayika of Bengal. He mentions his guru Isana Nyaya- 
carya and appears to refer in a punning verse 1 2 to the Tattva- 
cinlamani of Gangesopadhyaya. Jhalakikara thinks that 
the cakravarti-laksana, found in the fourteen gadddhart laksa- 
nas, was formulated by him. Paramananda, from his citations, 
cannot be earlier than the second half of the 14th century ; 
and he probably flourished before the 16th century-, at the 
end of which Gadadhara flourished. He must be distinguished 
from Srividya-Cakravartin. apparently a South Indian writer, 
who commented on Ruyyaka ( q . v.) as well as on Mammata, 
and who is also cited under the common designation of Cakra- 
vartin. Paramananda also wrote a commentary on the 
Naisadha ( /OC vii p. 1438). 

Extract in Peterson ii pp. 108-9. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB 
MSS, vi, no. 4831/2492. 


Srlvidya-Cakravartin 

His commentary, entitled Sampradaya-prakasinl refers to 
a commentary by himself on Ruyyaka. See under Ruyyaka 
for futher information on this commentator. 

Edition. Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926, 1930, along with 
the comm, of Bhatta Gopala mentioned above. 

1 andlm dosandhakure^u l:c va na syur vipaicitali/ naliatn tic dr.sti- 
vikalo dhrtai cintamanih sada. 

2 H. P. Sastri ( Catalogue ASB, vi, p. cclxix) slates Paramananda 
flourished before Kamalakara Bhatta (beginning of the 17th century! 
who cites from his work, as we have noted above. 
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Govinda fhakkura 

His well-known commentary is called *Pradipa x . Govinda 
also wrote an a Udaharana-dipikd, apparently the same as 
a Sloka-dipika 1 2 in Stein (pp. xxviii 60, 269), cited by NSgojT 
Bhatta, This is supplementary to the larger exegetical work, 
being a commentary on the illustrative verses of the text. 
The "Pradipa has been commented on by Vaidyanatha Tatsat 
[°PrabhS and Vdaharana-candrika) and Nagoji Bhajta CUd- 
dyota). Govinda was a native of Mithila, born in the family 
of Ravikara, eldest son of Ke&iva and SonodevI, elder brother 
of poet $ri-har$a who is not, however, as Peterson supposes, 
the author of the’ Nai$adha 3 . In addition to this information 
about himself, Govinda tells us that he learnt kavya and 
sShilya from his 'elder step-brother Rucikara. His exact date 
is not known, but Govinda refers to ViSvanatha as arvarfna, 
quoting the latter's criticism cf Mammaja's definition of 
poetry, as well as the latter’s own definition of the same, 
without actually naming him or his Sdhitya-darpana. Govinda, 
therefore, is probably later than the middle of the 14th 
century. On the other hand, he is earlier than the last 
quarter of the 16th century, being quoted in Prabhakara’s 
Raia-pradlpa which was composed in 1583 A.D. Narasimha 
'J’hakkura. who flourished later, but not much later, than 1612 
A.D. (having himself quoted Kamalakara), is supposed, on the 
authority of the family genealogy, to be fifth in descent from 


1 The full name of the commentary is KdvyaprakSSa-pradipa, 
simplified generally as Kdvya-praiipa ; so Peterson’s speculation on the 
name fi, 27) is idle trifling- 

2 The second verse of ibis work refers to bis Knvya-pradipa. 

3 His brother’s verse is cited in ch. x (p. 355) as mad-bhratuh 
ifihartasya, but the Naisadha is cited by name in the same chapter 
(p. 351) with Hi naiiadha'darSon&t. He laments, in one of the conclud- 
ing verses, the death of this brother Sri-harja, in which however 
he does not mention him, as he could have done, as the poet of the 
Naisadha. 
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Govinda, This will roughly place Govinda towards the end 
of the 15th century 1 . 

Edition: (1) In Pandit vols. x-xiii, lS8S-S9,by Rama Sastri 
Bhagavatacharya. (2) With comm, of Vaidyanatha, called 
°Prabha, in Kavyamala 24, NSP, Bombay 1891, 1912 (our 
references are to the ed. of 1912). (3) With a Uddyota in 
Anandasrama Series 1911. (4) With °Uddyota (ch. i, ii, vii, x) 
by Chandorkar, Poona 1889. 

Jayarama N ydya-pancanana 

His commentary is called °Tilaka or Jayaranu. The com- 
mentary called Rahasya-dipikd by Jayarama, entered in some 
catalogues, appears to be an alternative namg. He seems to 
be identical with the author of the Nydya-siddhanta-nuilcl, the 
Padartha-maninwla, and of commentaries on the Nydya- 
kusumanjali and on the Tattvacintamani-didhiti, which 
works indicate that he was a Naiyayika. He is described 
as pupil of Ratnacandra (or Ramabhadra) Bhaltucarya 
Sarvabhauma and guru of Janardana Vyasa. He is cited by Srl- 
vatsalanchana and BhTmasena, but the only writer who appears 
to quote him extensively is VisvcSvara (as Nyayapancanana) 
in his Alam. kans. pp. 11, 23, 106, 127.161,162, 172, 263, 
327. Jayarama was certainly later than Raghunatha Siromani 
(beginning of the 16th century), on whose Tattva cinlamani- 
didhiti he commented, but earlier than the beginning of the 
18th century, the date of BhTmasena. A more precise dating 
is possible because the date of Jayarama’s IVyriya-siddluinta- 
mala is given as Samvat 1750 (=1694 A.D.). He is said to 
have been patronised by Raja Ramakr§na of Krishnagar 
(Bengal). See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic, Calcutta 
1921, pp.477f. 

Extract in Peterson ii, p. 107 and Mitra 1447. 

1 See inlrod. to N. S. P. cd of the Pradipa ; also the Pandit 
xiii, p. 74f. 
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Srivatsolanchana' Bhajfacarya and Subuddhi Miira 

Srlvatsa’s commentary is called Sara bodliim. It is men- 
tioned by Hall 3 and attributed to “MaheSvara, otherwise 
called Srivatsalanchana.” MafteSvara or Mahe$vara appears 
to be another name of Subuddhi Mi$ra who, Aufrecht notes, 1 
wrote a commentary on Vamana called Sahitya-sarvasva ; 
but Subuddhi also appears to be cited as a commentator on 
Mammata by Narasimha fhakkura, VaidyaDatha (Udaharana- 
can’), Bhimasena and Ratnakantha. The two are probably 
different persons, as Bhimasena and Ratnakantha cite 
separately both Srivatsa and Subuddhi MiSra. Srlvatsa is also 
the author of an independent work called Kavya-parikya*. 
which deals in five Ullasas with the general characteristics of 
poetry and follows in the main the teachings of Mammata. 
This work may not be identical with Tattva~parik$a (or more 
fully £abdSrtfia-Tattva-parlk$3) by Subuddhi MiSra (perhaps 
the name of his commentary on Mammata, cited by Ratna- 
kantha and entered* by Kielhorn in Central Prov. Cat. p. 100). 

t Also called Srfvatsa-Sarman. Srivatsa-varraan or simply Vatsa- 
varman. 

2 introd. VSsa\ adatla p. 54. 

3 Aufrechl's description (A Bod 208a ; IOC, Hi. 1130/565, p 3213 
of Subuddhi-miSra as Subuddhimifra-mabefvara, as well as Hall’s 
statement, makes one think that the term is not maheivara but 
mahetvara, which is often, as in the cases of Abhinavagupta and Vidj3* 
dhara, applied as an appellation of a Saiva writer. This is thus a 
surname of both writers, which might have led to their doubtful 
identification. 

4 Aufrecht i. 778b, ii. I9b ; IOC, iii, p, 342 (MS dated 1550 A.D.). 
The five chapters of this work correspond in the following way to those 
of Mamniata. (i) Sabdartba-nirnaya=M 1*3 (ii) K3vya-bheda = M 4-5 
(iii) doja-nirnaya=M 7 (iv) Guna-nir0paija=M 8-9 (v) Alarpk5ra= 
M 10, With a few exceptions it gives the KankSs as well as the illustra- 
tions of Mammata with appropriate observations on them. It is thus 
in effect a commentary on portions of Mammata's work. It has been 
printed by the Mithifa Institute. Darbhanga 1956. 

5 See Peterson ii, p. 17 where both Subuddhi’* coram. and Tatfwt* 
pankfS are mentioned. 
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It is mentioned as a Comm, on Kav . pr. in H. P. Sastri 
Cat. ASB MSS, vi, no. 4839/3515, pp. 417-18. Two 
other works, Kavyannta 1 and Ramodaya-ncijaka, are also 
ascribed to Srlvatsa. A work called Siddhunta-ratna-mala (a 
refutation of the Dvaita view of Vedanta) is noticed in Mad- 
ras Cat. Trm I, B. 362, and is said to have been composed by 
Srlvatsalanchana Sarman, son of Vi?nudhvajacarya. As 
Srlvatsa cites Vidyanatha, he cannot be earlier than the 14th 
century ; on the other hand, he is earlier than the 17th century, 
having been quoted by Kamalakara (1612 A.D.) and Jagan- 
natha (p. 39). It appears also that the Sara-bodhiiii in many 
places expands or condenses Paramananda’s Vistarika. The 
colophon to the BORI MS of Sara-bodhinl (no. 107, Cat. xii 
p. 115) informs us that Srivatsalanchana Bhatlacarya’s father 
was Srlvisnu Bhattacarya Cakravartin. 

MSS. Extract in Madras Catalogue xxii. 12827; also BORI 
MS Cat. xii, no. 54, pp. 56-57 (extract) of Kdvya-parik$a. 

Panditaraja 

This commentator, cited by Ratnakantha, is probably 
identical with Raghunandana Raya, disciple of the legist 
Mahesa Jhakkura (See Jha’s transl. of Kav. prak, introd. p. 
ix). He should not be confounded with Jagannatba Pandita- 
raja. 

Stein pp. 60, 269, extract given MS no. 1164 (Aufrecht 
i. 19a). Stein’s MS of this work goes up to Ullasa ii only and 
quotes no authorities except the Misras and Pratyabhijnakara. 
Jha’s MS appears to have been copied in 1637 A.D. 

Ravi and Ratnapani 

Ravi is the author of the Madhwnali commentary, the 
last verse of which tells us that he had a beloved daughter 
named Madhumatl, after whom the commentary was baptised. 
He also informs us that he was son of Gaurl and Manodhara, 


1 Autrecht 1 103a, ii 20a. 
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alias Ratnapani, and grandson of Acyuta, who was a minister 
of Sivasimba or Sivasiddba of Milhila (about the middle of 
the 15th century, IOC iv p. 875f). Ratnapani or Manodhara 
also wrote a commentary or Mammata, called Kavya-darpana 1 , 
which is cited by his son and on which the latter's commentary 
itself seems to have been based. The father and the son are 
cited by Bhlmasena, while Kamalakara and Narasimha cite 
the Madhumatikara. 

Extract in Peterson iii, p 332f ; Madras Cat. xxii, 
nos. 12822-23. 

Mahesvara 

With the title Nyayalaipkara. His commentary is called 
*Adar$a. or “ Bhavartha-cintamani. He is a Bengal writer, 
who also composed a commentary on the Ddyabhaga. As 
be is cited by Vaidyanhtha he should be placed before the 
middle of the 17th century, and it is probable that be flouri- 
shed about the commencement of that century. 

Edition. By Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1876 ; also 
ed. Calcutta Skt. Series 1936. 

KamalQkara Bhaua 

He is better known as a legist, and wrote a large number of 
works on Smrti and Mimarn^a. He was a Mahratta Brahman 
of Benares, son of Ramakrsna Bhatta and Uma, younger 
brother of Dinakara Bhatta, and grandson of Narayaiia Bhatta 
and great-grandson of RameSvara Bhatta 2 . Ananta Bhatta. 
who wrote the Rama-kalpadruma at the request of Gariba- 

1 See Peterson iii, App. p.332 where extract is given fesp. tl. 5). 
A MS of this work, called Kavya-darpana or Kdvyaprak SSa-d arpana 
is noticed in Mitra 3169, and the author’s name given as Manodhara. 

2 For Kamalakara's place in the Bhatta famity of Benares, seethe 
pedigree given in V. N. Mandlik's ed. of Vya\ahara-mayukba p. lxxvi. 
See also Bhandarkar, Rep. 18S3-84.pp.50-l. He is also the author of 
numerous works on MimamsS and Smrti. some of which he mentions 
at the end of his comm, (see Aufrecht i. 80). It is said that his 
descendants still live in Benares. 
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dasa, minister of Raja Rajasimha, was his son. Kamalakara’s 
date is known from the fact that he dates his well known 
Nirnaya-sindhu in Samvat 1668=1612 A.D. He also wrote 
a poem called Rama-kautuka in 4 cantos. 

Edition. By Papa Sastri, Benares 1866. This comm, is 
described with extract in IOC iii, no. 1143/361, p. 327. 

Rdjcinaka Ananda 

His commentary is called °Nidarsana or Sitikaiiflia-vibo- 
dhana \ Hall ( Vasaxadattci p. 16) is mistaken in attributing 
this work to Sitikanfha and taking it as dedicated to Ananda. 
The colophon, as well as the first verse 2 , of this commentary 
accounts probably for Hall's mistake ; but the author himself 
explains that the commentary is so named from the fact that 
an attempt is made in it to interpret Mammata’s text as having, 
besides its alamkarika meaning, a mystical sense relating to 
Sitikantha or Siva. Mammafa himself might have been a 
Kashmirian Saiva ; but this leaves no doubt that Ananda 
was one, although it is doubtful whether the text lends itself 
to such an interpretation. The date is given in the colophon 
as 1665 A.D., although Hall thinks that this is the date in 
which the MS of the work was copied. Stein remarks:, 
"Ananda, who composed his commentary in 1665 A.D. is 
still well remembered in the tradition of Kashmirian Pandit3 
as the contemporary and friend of Rajanaka Ratnakantha 3 ”, 

1 The colophon, as quoted by Biihlcr ( Kashmir Rep. p. 69 fnj, says : 
iti irimad-rajanakanvaya-lilakcna rajanakunandakena viracitam kuvya- 
prakaia-nidarSattam. But elsewhere in the Jammu MS of Stein, it says : 
iti in-kdvya-dariane iitikantlia-vibodhane kavyoddcia-darJanam 
prathamam, col. to ch. i. It seems that the real name of the comm, 
is ° Nidariana as Peterson thinks, Sitikanfha.vibodhana being an 
alternative or descriptive name arising from the second meaning relating 
to Sitikantha or Siva which the commentary finds in the text. 

2 pranamya iuraddm kdvya-prakdio bodha-siddhaye / padurtha- 
vivrti-dvara iitikanfliasya darsyate. Jhalakikara reads: sva-Sisycbhyali 
pradariyate, but remarks: atra £itikan(hasya dariyate iti pa(ho vivaraija- 
kdrair aiiglkriah, 

3 Jammu Cat , p. xxvii fn. The date is given in Kali era 4766. 
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one of whose known dates is' 1648 A.D. Ananda, therefore, 
may be assigned to the second and third quarters of the 17th 
century. Ananda also appears to have written a commentary 
on the Naif ad ha. 

Extract in Peterson (i. 74); also in Stein, Jammu Catalogue 
p. xxvii. 

Rajdnaka Ratnakanfha 

His commentary is called Sara-samuccaya which, as its 
title indicates and the author confesses, was composed by a 
compilation from “the principal commentaries of Jayanta 
and others.” He cites, therefore, some of the well-known 
commentaries before his time, 1 among which we find the- 
SShltya-diplkS (of Bhaskara), Sara-bodhini (of Srlvatsa). the- 
commentaries of Subuddhi MiSra and Panditaraja, the 
VistBrikd (of Paramananda), the Pradipa (of Govinda), and 
two other works Tattva-parikfa and Rasa-ratna-dipikd. This 
is the same Ratnakarqha as copied the codex archetypus. 
of the Raja-tarahgini, mentioned by Stein (introd. p. vii f) 
and also transcribed MSS of the * Samketa of Ruyyaka in 
1648, of Rayamukufa’s commentary on Amara in 1655, and 
of Trilocanadasa’s Kdtantra-panjika in 1673 A.D. He is 
identical with Ratnakanjha, who was the son of Samkarakaiitha 
and grandson of Ananta-kavi of the Dbaumyayana family 
and who wrote a Stuti-kusumanjali-fika (called Sisya-hitd) in 
1681 A.D., and a Y itdhif{hira- vi]aya-kd vya-fika in 1672 A.D. 
(Aufrecht i. 489b ; Stein, loc. cit ). These dates range from 
1648 to 1681 A.D., during which apparently the literary- 
activity of Ratnakanjha falls 

Extract in Peterson, Report ii. p. 129 (also if , 16f), which 
gives a list of authors quoted ; BORI MS no. 113 (Cat. xii. 

p. 121). 

Narasimha fhakkura 

His commentary is called Narasiitiha-manifa. He belonged 
to the same family as Govinda Jhakkura and was fifth in 

1 The list coauthors cited by him is given in Peterson, Report ii 
p. 17f. 
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•descent from him. The latest writer he cites seems to be the 
Madhumatl-kara (Ravi) and Kamalakara, and he is cited in 
his turn by Bhimasena with the title nyaya-vidya-vaglsa. 
Between 1620-1700 A.D. 

MSS. Aufrecht i. 101b, ii. 19b. 

Vaidyanatha Tcitsat 

He wrote two commentaries : (1) the °Prabha on the '‘Pradlpa 
of Govinda and (2) the °Uddharana-candrika on the illustra- 
tive verses of the Kavya-prakasa. The date of the latter work, 
is given in the concluding verse as Samvat 1740=1684 
A D. 1 2 He also wrote Alamkara-candrika commentary on 
Appayya’s Kavalayananda ( q . v.). He is different from 
Vaidyanatha, the Maithili grammarian, son of Mahadeva 
and VenI and pupil of Nagoji Bhatta ; for our Vaidya- 
natha is known as son of Ramacandra (or Ramabuddha) 
Bhatta and grandson of Vitthala Bhatta of the Tatsat 
family, and is referred to by Nagoji himself. Our Vaidya- 
natha cites Candldasa; Subuddhi Misra, the Dlpikakrt 
(Govinda’s U daharana-dipika), Cakravartin and Mahesa, 
and is cited by Bhimasena. He is probably not the 
•same as Vaidyanatha Payagunda who wrote commentaries 
on the Candraloka of Jayadeva and the Paribhascndu-sckhara 
of Nagoji (ed. Anandasrama, Poona 1913). 

Edition. Prablia , ed. with Pradlpa by Durgaprasad and 
Jv. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891, 1 912 (our references are 
to the ed. of 1912). 

U daharana-candrika. Extract in Peterson Report ii, p. 108. 
in SCC vii, 54, in IOC iii, 1 1 51 /943b. 

Bhimasena Dlkfita 

His commentary is called Sndha-sagara or Sudhodadhv . 
It is dated in Samvat 1779=1723 A.D, 3 He was a Kanauj 

1 The date is given in the IOC MSS Cat. iii, p. 322, no. 1351. 

2 The form Sukhodadlii given in Peterson’s extract (i, p. 94) should 

be Sttdhodadhi. 3 Peterson Report i, p. 94. 
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Brahman who describes himself as son of Sivananda and 
grandson of Muralidhara; his genealogy being given thus: 
Gahgadasa— Vireivara — Muralidhara— Sivananda— Bblma- 
sena. He is also the author of two independent works, called 
Alantkara-s&roddhdra and Kuvalayananda-khandana 1 2 , the 
latter apparently directed against Appayya’s work of the same 
name, and both referred to in his commentary on Mammata. 
The last work was composed at Jodhpur while Ajitasimha 
{1680-1725 A D.) was still reigning, Bbimasena also wrote a 
commentary on the RatnSvaU*. He cites a large number of 
commentators, such as Candldasa. Bhaskara, Acyuta. Ratna- 
pani, Ravi, Jayaratna Pancanana. Vacasapati MiSra. Cakra- 
vartin, RuCi Mifira, MurSri MiSra. Paksadhara Upadbyaya. 
Devanatha Tarkapancanana, SrivatsalSncbana, Govinda and 
Narasitnha fhakkura, MahcSa or Mahcsvara, and VaidyanStba. 

Edition. By Narayan Sastri Khiste in ChoT.kbamba Sansk, 
Ser. Benares 1927. Extract in Peterson i, p. 94 and in Jbala- 
hifcara’s ed. of Kav. prak. 

Baladeva Vidyabhuyana 

Known simply as Vidyabhujana. His work, dignified 
•with the name of "a vftti on Bharata’s sii tra" (so he calls 
Mammata’s K&rikas 3 ). is named the Sahitya-kaumudi, on 
which he himself writes a {ippana. called K^yniinandirii. It has 
the same arrangement and subject-matter as those of the 
Kdvya-prakdsa, but it adds an eleventh chapter on some extra 
Alamkaras of Sabda and Artha. A work called Kavya- 
kustubha in 9 Prabhas is noticed and attributed to one 
Vidyabhu$aria (in Stein pp. 59. 268) who appears to be a 

1 The work is also called Alartilfira'sSrasihiti, a MS of which ts 
noticed in Mitra 4084 (Aufrecht ii. 23a). A very incorrect and at places 
illegible MS of this work exists in the BOR1 (Cor. xii, no. 156, pp. 179-80, 
which gives a list of its citations). See also H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS. 
•vi, no. 4895/3147, p. 456. 

2 Aufrecht i. 492. 

3 See above pp. 152f. 
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Vai§nava and probably the same as our author (see pref. to- 
Kavya-mala ed. of the Sahitya-kaumudi and Aufrecht i. 101a,. 
ii. 19b, 193b, iii. 22b) ; for this work see below under Minor 
Writers. Baladeva was a pupil of Radhadamodara*dasa 
(concluding verse of Sah. k. and its commentary) and 
Gopaladasa ( alias Rasikananda, commentary on si. 1),- 
and the Guru of Uddhava-dasa. He was a Vaisnava and 
follower of Caitanya, and wrote various Vaisnava works. 
Though belonging to Orissa he was a champion of the later 
phase of Bengal Vaisnavism, and attempted a rapproachement 
between Madhvaism and Caitanyaism ; see on this S K. De, 
Vai?nava Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, 
pp. 11-12. Apart from his commentary mentioned above,, 
his most notable works are Govinda-bhayya on the Vedanta- 
sutra and Prameya-ratnavali. He is said to have been a 
contemporary of Jayasimha of Jaypur, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 18th century. Aufrecht notes that his 
commentary on the Utkalikd-vallari was written in 1765 A.D. 
A pun in the first verse of his Sahitya-kaumudi refers, as 
he himself explains in the tippana , to Gajapati Prataparudra 
of Utkala or Orissa. 

Edition. With Krynanandini, ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897. The Bharata-sutra-vrtti 
in Peterson ii, 10 is the same work as this. 

Nagoji or Nagesa Bha{fa 

He wrote two commentaries called Laghu- and Brhat - 
Uddyota on Pradipa. ' Also author of a ° U ' daharana-dipika 
or ° pradipa on the illustrations in the text (Stein, pp. xxvii, 
268). He belongs to the first quarter of the 18 h century. He 
also wrote a commentary on Jagannatha ( q.v .), from whom 
he was removed by two generations, and other works. See-, 
below under Jagannatha. 

Edition. "Uddyota, e. d. with ° Pradipa in Anandasrama 
Series 1911 ; ed. with text and ° Pradipa (cb. i, ii, vii and x by 
Chandorkar, Poona 1889, 1915. 
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• Udaharapa-dipika . Aufrecht ii. 19b (extract in Stein 
pp. 268-69, called “Pradlpa). 

( 2 ) 

We give below the names of the some of the less known 
commentators on Mammata (alphabetically) : 

(1) Kaladhara. Wrote a Karikavali, which appears to 
be a synopsis of the Karikas. KBod 501. 

(2) Kalyana Upadhyaya. Name of comm, unknown, 
mentioned by Jha in his introd. to his trans. of 
KBv. prak. p. ix. 

(3) Kjsria Dvivedin. Comm. Madhura-rasa. Aufrecht 
i. 101b. 

(4) Kf$na Sarman. Rasa-praka£a. HPS iii no. 58 (ex- 
tract ; ends with the 5th chapter) ; Cat. ASB MSS, 
vi, no. 4842/6581, pp. 419-20 (a fragment of only 
20 leaves, containing the first and second chapters). 

<5) Krsnamitracarya, son of Ramanatha and grandson 
ofDevidatta: a Naiyayika. for whose works see 
Aufrecht i. 121b. °fika. Aufrecht i. 101b. 

(6) Gadadhara Cakravartin Bhattacarya. Mitra 

1527 ; SCC vii 13. Gadadhara is well known for 
his commentary on Raghunatha Siromani’s Tatlva- 
ciittamani-didhiti. one of the standard works on 
Navya Nyaya of Bengal. He was a pupil of 
Harirama Tarkalamkara and flourished at the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century. 

(7) Gunaratna Gani. Comm. Sdra-dipika (BORI Cat. 
MSS xii, p. 112). The MS is dated Samvat 1890. 

(8) Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, the Maithili Smarta. 
°Xika t mentioned in Jha op. cit. p. ix. See chapter 
on Minor Writers below. 

(9) Goplnatha. Comm. Sumano-manohara. Aufrecht 
i. 101b. He also wrote a comm, on ViSvanatba's 
Sahitya'darpana (q.v.). End of the 17th century. 

(10) Jagadlia Tarkapancanana Bhatjacarya. Comm. 
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° Raliasya-prakdsa. Aufrecht i. 101b (Mitra 1651). 
MS written by his pupil in Saka 1579 = 1657 A.D. 
He is different from Jagadisa Tarkalamkara. the 
famous Nahayika who was a pupil of Bhava- 
nanda and (Ramabhadra) Sarvabhauma of Nava- 
dvipa (Bengal). 

(11) Janardana Vibudha, pupil of Ananta. Comm. 

6 Sloka dipika. Aufrecht i. 101b. ii. 19b (Stein 
61, incomplete). He also wrote commentaries 
on the Raglm and Vrtta-ratnaUara. He should be 
distinguished from the better known Janardana 
Vjasa, son of Babuji Vyasa and grandson of 
Vitthala Vjasa and pupil of Jayarama Njaya- 
pancanana (see above p. 164). 

(12) Tiruveukata. son of Cinnatimma and grandson of 
Tirumala-guru. A South Indian writer who quotes 
Bhatta Gopfila’s commentary, hladras Trm. Cm. 
A 31 S. 

(13) Devanatha Tarkapaiicanana. Comm. Kdvya- 

kamnudl written in Sarnvat 1717 ( = 1661). 

BORl MSS Cat. xii, p. SI. Described as 
son of Govinda. Cited by Kamalakara and Bhlma- 
sena. Bharata Mallika on Bhatti x. 73 quotes 
one Devanatha. Our Devanatha appears to be 
a logician of Bengal who upheld the views of Mam- 
mata against the adverse criticism of Visvanatha. 
See Madras Trm II. C. 1570 for extracts, and II, 
A, 8*19. See Mitra 1447 where mention is made of 
an Ekasaylyalainkdra-prakdsa which quotes Deva- 
natha and Jayarama as its sources. 

(14) Narasimha Suri. son of Timmaji Mantrin and 
grandson of Rahgaprabhu. Comm. Rju-vrtti on 
Karikas only. Aufrecht ii. 19b ; Madras Trm B 
3S1. 

(15) Nagaraja Kesava. Comm. Pada-vrtti. Aufrecht i. 

101b. 
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(16) NarayanaDik$ita, son of Rafiganatha Dikjita and 

brother of Balakr$na. Rafiganatha’s commentary 
on the VikramorvaSi was finished in 1656 A. D 
Hence the date of our author is the end of the 17th 
century. °Jlka. Aufrecht i. 101b (se e also 292a: 
AF1 p. 155) 

(17) Bhanucandra. °fikd. Aufrecht i. 101b. Also 

wrote a commentary on the Dasa-kumara. 

(18) Bhavadeva, son of Krjnadeva of Mithila and pupil 
• of Bhavadeva Thakkura. Comm. Lila, Aufrecht ii 

20a ; Madras Cal. 12824*25 (extiact). Also wrote 
a commentary on the Vedanta-sutra (IOC 1428). 
According to the final verse in this commentary 
the author lived in the reign of Shah Jahan and 
composed his commentary at Patna in Saka 1571 
=1649 A. D. 

(19) MadhumatiganeSa. Comm. Kavya-darpana, Au- 
frecht i. I02a. 

(20) YajfieSvara Yajvan. Comm. ° VySkhyd. Madras 
Cat. 12821 (extract). 

(21) Raghudeva. Comm. °Karikarilta-prakaiikd. Au- 
frecht ii. 20a (up to the end nearly of Ullasa 

ii) 

(22) RatneSvara. Name of Comm, unknown, but 
referred to by himself in his comm, on Bhoja (cf 
A Bod 209a). 

(23) Raghava. Wrote an Avacuri Jippana, mentioned 
in Jhalakikara p. 36. 

(24) Rajananda. Comm, without a name. Madras Cat. 

12820 (extract) ; cf Aufrecht ii. 20a. 

(25) Ramacandra. Wrote a Kavyaprakafa-sara, which 
is apparently a summary exposition of the sub- 
stance of the text. Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(26) Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati, a Bengal commen- 
tator who wrote the comm. * Rahasya-prakasa. 
Aufrecht i 102a. His commentary on Bhavadeva's 
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Samskara-paddhati was composed in 1623 A.D. 
(see Aufreclit i. 516a). 

(27) Ramakr§na. Comm. Bhavartha or Kavi-nandini 
(or "nandika). Aufrecht i. 102a, ii. 20a: also ii. 
16b. 

(28) Vijayananda. Wrote a ° filed. Deccan Coll. Cat. p. 

44. The age of the MS is given as 1683 A.D. 

(29) Vidyasagara, apparently the title of some commen- 
tator. Cited by Srivatsalanchana. One Vidyasagara 
wrote a K ala- dl pika- filed on Bhajti, and is cited by 
Bharata Mallika (on x. 73), and by Ramanatha on 
Amara-kosa. S. P. Bhattacharya (introd. to ed. 
Srldhara’s comm. p. xxx) is inclined to take 
this commentator on Mamma(a as Pundarika 
Vidyasagara who flourished in the early decades 
of the 15th century. He is said to have written 
comm, also on Dandin and Vamana. 

(30) Venkalacala Suri, Comm. Subodhini. Aufrecht i. 
102a. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi. no. 4837/. 
8736, p. 415. 

(31) Sivanarayana Dasa Sarasvatikanthabharana, son 

of Durgadasa. Comm. °Dipika . Weber i, no. 819; 
Aufrecht i. 102a. He wrote at the beginning of 
the 17th century. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 649b. 

(32) Sivarama Tripathin. Comm. Vifamapadi. Kielhorn, 
Central Prov. Cat. p. 107. See below under 
Minor Writers for the author. 

(33) Siddhicandra Gani, Kdvyaprakdsa-khandana in ten 
Ullasas, edited by Rasiklal C. Parikh from 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1953. The 
writer is a notable Jaina monk and author (b. 
1587-88 A.D.) in the time of Akbar and Jahangir 
and a contemporary of Jagannatba. His method, 
as he himself tells us, is anuvada-purvaka 
khandana, i.e. first exposition and then criticism. 
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although all his criticisms are not justified. Siddhi- 
candra appears also to have written a Brbati 'pka 
on the Kavya-prakasa. While Hemacandra would 
accept Mamm ala’s work as the standard, Siddhi- 
candra was perhaps one of the *Navyas’, like 
Jagannatha, who indicates an attempt to set up a 
new school of poetic theories. For information 
about the author and his works see Introd. to ed. 
mentioned. — MS entitled Kavyaprakaia-khandana 
or Kavyamrta-tarahgini noticed by Mitra 2674 
goes up to the 7th Ullasa ; it appears to be a 
different work. 

Besides these, there are numerous commentaries, either 
anonymous or with the name of the author missing, some 
which are entered in Aufrecht i. 101b, 778b. ii. 20a, 193b. This 
illustrates the saying of Mabe^vara, one of the commentators: 
kavya-prakaiasya kfta grhe grhe/fika tathapy eg a tathaiva 
■durgamah !. 


12 
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Jayaratha. who refers to the author as granthakri with respect 
to both the Sutra and Vrtti portions. 1 The invocatory verse 
to the Vrtti in this edition reads in the second line 

nijalatnkara-sutranam vrttyd tdtparyam ucyate 
so that the SQtra Is avowedly referred to as his own by 
the Vfttikara. 2 Some doubt, however, has been thrown on 
this view by the discovery of a different reading of this line 
in some of the South Indian MSS, which introduce a grave 
variant in the phrase nijalamkara-sutranam by changing it 
into gurvalamkara-sfitranam. There is also, at the end of the 
Vrtti in these MSS an additional verse 3 4 5 6 , which gives the 
name ot the Vftti (and not of the text which is called 
Alamk5ra~srura) as Alamkara-sarvasva, and the name of the 
author of the Vftti as Maftkhuka or Mankbaka, who is 
described as a sarndhivigrahika to the king of Kashmir. 
This forms the reading of the text (based on three MSS), 
which is published in the Trivandrum Series, as well as of 
MSS noticed by Burnell,* Winternitz 3 and in the Madras 
Catalogue*. This view is supported by Samudrabandha, a 
South Indian commentator, who flourished at the end of 13th 
century and whose text is printed in the Trivandrum edition ; 
for the Vftti, the subject of his commentary, is known to him 
by the name of Alamkdra sarvasva and its author as 
Mafikhaka, while the original work of Ruyyaka is called 
Alartikara-siitra. 

1 pp. 19. 20. 55, 57, 67, 72. 83, 87 etc. 

2 Same reading in ABod 210a, where Ruppaka is a mistake ora 
variant (Biihler op. cit. p. 68) for Ruyyaka ; Mitra ix p. 117.— All 
the Jammu MSS have nijalamkSra 0 . 

3 Hi mankhuko vitene kSSmlra-kjitipa-s&mdhivigrahikahl sukavi- 
rriukhalamk&rarfl tad idam alarpkSra-sarvasvam/ / 

4 Tan jo re Cot. p. 54a. 

5 Cat. of South hid. MSS in the RAS, p. 20S ; cf Jacob in JRA5, 
1897, p. 283f. 

6 xii, pp. 8606-7. The question is discussed at some length in 
Harichand Sastri, op. cit • p. 105f. 
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We are thus confronted with two distinct traditions, 
embodied in these two different views and prevailing in the 
North and South of India respectively, with regard to 
the authorship of the Vrtti, there being no dispute as to 
Ruyyaka’s authorship of the Sutra-text itself. So far as we 
can judge, the North Indian tradition, obtaining in Kashmir, 
to which place both Ruyyaka and Mahkbaka belonged, seems 
to be the authentic one ; for the South Indian tradition is not 
uniform in this respect and does not always distinguish 
between the author of the Sutra and the Vrtti respectively. 
Thus, Appayya DIksita, a noted South Indian writer, refers 1 
to Ruyyaka or Rucaka as the author of the work as a whole, 
which is called the Alamkara-sarvasva, attributing to him 
both the Sutra and the Vrtti ; and Appayya is in agreement, 
in this respect, with Mallinatha 2 3 4 , Kumarasvamin", and 
Jagannatha 1 . On the other hand, the testimony of Jayaratha, 
himself a Kashmirian, cannot be very well superseded by 
what the much later commentator Samudrabandha says in 
conformity to a tradition which itself is not unanimous. It is 
also significant that while Ruyyaka (and even Jayaratha) is 
quoted and discussed extensively by later writers on Poetics, 
Maiikhaka is not cited as a writer on the subject except once 
by Appayya in his Ciira-immamsa (p. 10). 

( 2 ) 

This tradition of Mahkhaka’s collaboration with Ruyyaka 
would not perhaps have arisen, had not Maiikhaka, as the 

1 Citr. mint. p. 14. 15, 54, 72, 84, 90, 94, 98 ; Kuvalay. p. 43, 89, 92, 
96, 184. 

2 Taralu pp. 21, 186, 187, 232, 237, 249, 261, 262, 266, 331, 332. 

3 Ratnupana pp. 393 ( = Alain, sar. vrtti p. 58), 425 (-ibid, p. 
133). 448 (=ibid, p. 144) ; p. 341 ( = ibid , sutra p. 20) p. A52—(ibid, p. 156). 

4 Rasa-gangadhara has numerous references, but see pp. 363 and 
and 200, where both the Sutra and Vrtti arc quoted under the citation 
Alamkara-sarvasva. See also pp. 251, 342-43, 352, 482. Also Rughava- 
bhatta on Sakuntala p. 161 ( =Alam . sarv. vrtti jj. 64), p. 17 9 (=ibid, 
p. 75), p. 393 (=ibid, p. 127). 
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tradition says, been in fact a pupil of Ruyyaka. 1 2 3 Rajanaka 
Mafikhaka or Mafikhuka, son of ViSvavarta and grand* 

• son of Manmatha. is well known as the Kashmirian 
author of rikanjha-corita (ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. 
Parab, NSP. Bombay 18871 which was written, 

according to Buhler. 8 between 1135 and 1145 A. D, 

Mafikbaka’s brother Alamkara (or Lafikaka, xxv. 15, 
37f> was a minister (v. 62, xxv. 43, 61) under Sussala 
and Jayasimha of Kashmir (1129-1150 A.D.), and another 
brother Sjfigara held a high office < brhat-tantrapati ) under 
Sussala, whom he assisted in his war against Har§adeva. 
Mafikhaka tells us how after composing his poem he submit- 
ted it, at the house of his brother Alamkara, to an assembly 
of learned scholars and officials, among whom he describes 
Ruyyaka as his own preceptor (xxv. 30, 135). This also ex- 
plains how Ruyyaka’s own work contains five verses from 
Mafikhaka’s poem* cited as illustrations ; for it is not unlikely 
that the Guru should in this way quote his worthy disciple. 
As the latest date of Mafikhaka ’s poem is given as 1145 A.D„ 
we may presume that Ruyyaka’s Alamkara-sarvasva. which 
quotes it, was composed a little later. Again, Manikyacandra’s 
Samketa (on Mammata) which was composed in 1159*60 A.D. 
quotes the Alamkara-sarvasva We can, therefore, fix 
Ruyyaka’s literary career in the second and third quarters of 
the 12th century 4 * * * . 

1 This fact, as well as what Jayaratba says about corruptions and 
additions to the text of the Alamkara-sarvasva, would perhaps explain 
how the tradition of Mankhaka's collaboration began. 

2 op. cit. p. 50f ; extract App. pp. cix f. See also RB/a-tarang. 
viii. 3354. 

3 See Jacob in JR A S, 1897, p.283 for these verses (ii. 49, iv. 79, v. 
23, vi. 16, x. 10). 

4 Jacob (op. cit. p. 283) points out that Ruyyaka (p. 93) quotes 

Raja-taraAginl iv. 441 (asamapta-jigijas^a), which work was not com- 

pleted till about 1150 A. D. in the reign of Jayasimha. This verse, 

however, occurs an an anonymous quotation in Abhinava’s Comm, on 

Bharat a (cb. vi, vol. i, p. 305). It should be borne in mind that Jayaratha 
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In this work, composed in the Sutra-vrtti style Ruyyuka 
concerns himself only with poetic figures. After dealing with 
Punar-uktavadabhasa, Anuprasa (Cheka-, Vrtti- and Lata-), 
Yamaka and Citra he goes on to discuss 75 figures of Arlha 
beginning with Upama. He gives two altogether new figures 
Vikalpa (p. 159) and Vicitra (p. 133-34). His work is mostly 
drawn upon by later writers like Visvanatha, Vidyanatha and 
Appayya DIksita. Ruyyaka quotes the Kavya-prakasa in many 
places (p. 107 on Paryayokta ; p, 102 =KP iv, P- 128 ; p. 183 
definition of Bhavika), and the definitions of Citra, Kavya- 
linga, Vyajokti, Uttara, Milita and Samadhi are given as 
they occur in Mammata’s work. 


( 2 \ 

The works of Ruyyaka are numerous, of which three only 
have been printed : 

(1) Kavyaprakasa-samketa, a commentary on Mammata’s 
text, referred to as Ruyyaka’s by Jayaratha p. 102, and by 
Ratnakantha (Peterson ii, pp, 17, 19 as Brhat-samketa). For 
ed. see above p. 156. 

(2) Alamkara-mahjarl, referred to by himself at p. 15. 
Not mentioned by Jayaratha as Ruyyaka’s. P. V. Kane 
doubts if it is a work by Ruyyaka. 

(3) Sahitya-mlmamsa, referred to by himself at p. 61, also 
by Jayaratha p. 126. It is cited without the author’s name in 
Vidyanatha p. 11 (Cf ABod 210a). Burnell mentions an 
anonymous metrical Sahitya-mlmamsa (p. 58a), with prose 
Vrtti in eight Prakaranas. This is apparently the Sahitya- 
mlmamsa published in the Trivandrum Skt. Series in 1934. 1 
The MS sources contain large gaps and lacunae, and the name 
of the author is not given either at the beginning or at the 


frequently complains of unauthorised additions and corruption of the 
text itself (pp. 50. 67, 107, 124, 126 etc), and discusses readings (pp. 21, 
37, 49, 172 etc.). Jayaratha himself quotes twelve verses (p. 194) from 
the Raja-tarangim, which describe Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

1 See above p. 144. 
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*nd. A resume ol this work has been given by P. V. Kane 
(HSP, pp. 269-72), who believes it to be a work of Ruyyaka. 
ft is noteworthy, however, that it speaks not of VyanjanS, 
but of Tatparya-vrtti as leading to the realisation of Rasa, a 
view which fundamentally differs from that of Ruyyaka who 
declares distinctly (p. 13) : asti tavad vyahgya-nislho vyaparali. 
It shows some influence of the Srrtgara-prakaSa of Bhoja. 
V. Raghavan (pp. 99-100) doubts if it is the work of Ruyyaka. 

(4) Alamkaranusdrint. cited by Jayaratba as Ruyyaka’s 
{pp- 36. 57, 58 and 60). This work is supposed by Peterson 1 , 
and following him by Aufrecht 3 and Jacobi*, to be a commen- 
• tary on Jahlana’s Somapala-vilasa. As Jayaratha's citations 
indicate. It discussed some of the poetic figures in that com- 
position, but there is nothing in these citations to show that it . 
was in fact a commentary on Jahlana’s Somapala-vilasa. The 
poet Jahlana is described in Mahkhaka’s Srlkanfha-carita 
(xxv. 75) ; and Somapala, king of Rajapurl (near Kashmir), 
whose life Jahlana appears to have recorded, is known from 
the Raja-taranginl (viii, 621f) to have made war against 

- Kashmirian Sussala. It is clear that this poet, who must 
have flourished in the first half of the 12th century, should be 
distinguished from Bhagadatta Jahlanadeva, the compiler of 
the Sukti-muktavali, who lived in the second half of the 13lh 
century, but to whom Aufrecht (i- 203a) wrongly attributes 
•the Somapala-vilasa itself. 

(5) A commentary on Mahimabhatta’s Vyakli-viveka. 
referred toby Jayaratha as Vyaktiviveka-vicara (p. 13). This 
has been identified with the anonymous commentary published 
with Mahimabhatta’s work in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series , 
for, although the author’s name does not appear in the publish- 
ed text of that commentary, which is called simply * VySkhySna . 


t Report ii, p. 17 ; 
kangris p, 364. It is 
■on Stuti-kusumanjali. 

2 , Cat. Cat. i. 32b. 

3 ZDMG ixii, 291 : 


introd. to S«W«5f°. p. 106 ; Actei du 6me 
so described by Ralnakantha in bis comm. 


cf Hariehaod Saslri. op. clt- VP- 105-105. 
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the an onymous commentator refers in it to his other works, 
the Sahitya-mlmamsa (p. 32) and H arsacarila-vartti ka (p. 44, 
50), which we know to be two works of Ruyyaka referred to 
by himself in his Alamkara-sarvasva and mentioned by Jaya- 
ratha. He refers in this work also to the Candrika (on the 
Dhvanyaloka), Kuvya-kautuka (p. 13), Hrdaya-darpana (pp. 1, 
13), and Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jlvita (pp. 16, 32, 36, 44). 

(6) Najaka-mmiainsa referred to as his own in the above 
commentary on Mabimabhat{a (p, 32), 

(7) Harsacarita-varltika referred to as his own in Alain- 
kara-sarvasva p. 61 and in Vyaktiviveka-vycikhydna p. 44, 50. 

(8) Sahrdaya-lila. edited in the Kavyamala Gucchaka 5, 
as well as by Pischel (Kiel 1886, along with Rudra’s Snigara- 
lilaka). The work consists of four Ullckhas: (i) Guna, 
describing the ten excellences (Riipa, Varna, Pr 2 bha etc.) of 
a woman (ii) Alamkara, speaking of ornaments of gold, pearls 
etc, unguents, flowers worn by a woman (iii) Jlvita, dealing 
with youth which is the essence of womanly charm, and (iv) 
Parikara, treating of the parapharnelia of beauty. 

(9) Alamkara-varttika, cited as Ruyyaka’s by Jayaratha 
P- 71. 

(10) Srlkanjha-stava cited as madly a in Alamkara-sarvasva 
p. 19. 

( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON RUYYAKA 
Alaka (or Alafa'l) 

This commentator is referred to by Ratnakantha in his 
own commentary on Mammata 1 , the name given being Raja- 
naka Alaka. We have seen that the identification of Mam- 
mata’s continuator Alaka, Alata or Allata with this commen- 
tator is open to doubt 2 , and nothing more can be said on the 
subject until his commentary is recovered. 

1 Peterson, Report ii, p. 17 f. Sec above p. 169. 

2 See above p. 149f. 
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Jayaratha 

His commentary is called Alamkara-vimarsinl. He informs 
s that his father’s name was Sriigara, and his patron was 
ing Rajaraja. From his commentary ° Viveka on the Tantra- 
jka of Abhinavagupta, we learn that the full name of his 
ither was Sjftgararatba, who had two sons named Jayaratha 
nd Jayadratba 1 2 3 . He also tells us that he was a pupil of 
afikhadhara and Siva. Jayaratha’s pedigree is given at some 
rngth in his * Viveka . and we learn that his great-grand- 
ither’s brother was Sivaratha*. who was a minister of king 
Jcchala of Kashmir (1101*1111 A.D.). As four generations 
atervene between the minister of Ucchala and Jayaratha. 
liihler thinks that the latter lived in the beginning of the 13th 
entury. Jacobi supports this conclusion and attempts to 
rrive at greater precision by identifying Jayaratha’s (and his 
ather’s) patron king RajarSja with RSjadeva who is mention- 
d by JonarSja in 2 RSja-taraiiginl v. 79-91, and who lived in 
103*1226 A.D.* 

The citations in Jayaratha are numerous, and include the 
lames of Bhamaha. Dandin, Udbhaja, Vamana, Rudrata, the 
JhvanikSra (=Anandavardhana). the Vakroktijivita-kara, 
abhinavagupta. the Vyaktiviveka-kara. Bhoja and Mammafa. 


1 The Kashmirian MSS of the Mamkara-\imarimi examined by 

tihler vacillate between these two names as the name of our author . 
r.d Peterson’s MS of Ratnakantha's Sara-samuccaya reads Jayadratha 
ii p. 17), which is accepted by Aufrecht. although the published texts 
f the -Vimariinl, as well as the °Viveka, have Jayaratha, which Biihler 
imself considers (op. or. p. 68) to be the correct name of the author 
f the two commentaries, the other being that of his brother.-Jaya- 
ratha wrote a Kavya in 32 cantos, named Hara-cctriia-cintamani (ed. 
ISP, Bombay 1897) ... 

2 v. 22 ; see the extract given in Buhler op. of. App. PP- c ' 
his Sivaratha is mentioned in R8ja-tarafig° viii. 111. 

3 Jacob (JRAS. 1897, p. 283) came to the conclusion that Jayar 


lust be placed later than the end of 12th century, for he quotes i 


^ ___ _ (P-W) 

rom the P[thvlraja-viiaya, a poem deating with Prthvir5j'a of Delhi 
til in 1193 A. D. (cf Buhler, op. cit. p. 62). 
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and crowned himself as king of Malabar on the banks of the 
Vegavati in 1312-13 A.D. ; so that Samudrabandha may be 
taken to have flourished towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

The citations from earlier authors are not so numerous in 
Samudrabandha, but be shows his familiarity with Bhamaha, 
Udbhata. Vatnana, Rudrata, the Dhvamkara aDd Anandavar- 
dhana, Bhatta Nayaka, the Vakroktijivita-kara, Mahimabhat{a, 
Bboja and Mammaja. He also cites Udbhata’s vftti, pre- 
sumably on Bbaraaha’s Kavyalamkara. He refers to the 
explanation of other commentators of the Alariikara-sarvasva 
<pp. 55, 96, 145, 239) and discusses readings (p. 57). 


Srlvidya-Cakravartin 

A commentary, called 'Samjivarii or Alamkdra-samftyanl 
on Ruyyaka is cited by MallinStha* and Kumarasvamin*. 
Appayya* and Vi$ve$vara‘. They apparently refer to the 
author of this commentary by citing Cakravartin ; for the two 
verses 1 , cited by them, are attributed to this commentator by 
KumSrasvamin, whose other references show thai Cakravartin 
wrote a 'Samjlvanl commentary on the Alamkara-sarvasva. 
This Cakravartin, who is to be distinguished from ParamS- 
nanda Cakravartin, appears to be identical with Srfvidya- 
Cakravartin, two MSS of whose commentary on Ruyyaka, 
called Samjivarii , are noticed in the Madras Catalogue \ 
This commentary refers to and is referred to by the same 


1 pp. 31, 57, 221. 237,324. 

2 pp. 54 (Cakravartin as commentator on Alam. jarvojva). 319. 377, 
483 ("Samji vanl as a comm- on A lam. sarv.), 387, 393. 398, 435,449-50. 


465. 

3 Citr. ntlm , pp. 7, 74. 
t 4 Atom, feoust. p. 11. 

5 as cited above = Ratnapona p. 378. _ 

6 xit. no. 12799-12800. pp. 8609-10. Jacobi wrongly conjectured 
-Alafca to be the author of this ’Samfivan't (ZDMG Ixii, p. 292). 
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author’s Sampradaya-prakdsinl Brhcitl Jlkd on Mammata 1 , 
and both the commentaries are mentioned together at the 
close of the former work thus: 

kavyaprakcise'lamkarasarvasve ca vipascitaml 
atyadaro jagaty asmin, vyakhyatam ubhayam tatah / / , 

which indicates the popularity of the works of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka in later times. Srxvidya-Cakravartin calls his 
author Rucaka. He refers to Visvanatha as samdhivigrahiko . 
He is evidently a South Indian writer, belonging to the Saiva 
Sampradaya or Saiva sect 2 . The reference by Mallinatha 
should place him chronologically earlier than the end of the 
14th century. He appears to have flourished in the court of 
Vira Vallala III (Hoysala) in the beginning of the 14th 
century (V. Raghavan in ABORI xiv, 1933, p. 256). A Rasa- 
mlmamsa 3 is also ascribed to Vidya-Cakravartin, as well as a 
Bharata-samgraha on Dramaturgy and Rasa {ABORI, xiv, 
1933. p. 257). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Alainkdra-sarvasva 

Editions. (1) ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, Nirnay Sag. 
Press. Bombay 1893 (with Jayaratha’s °Vimcirsim). (2) cd. 
T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Series 1915 (with 
comm, of Samudrabandha) ; 2nd ed. 1926. Translated 
• into German by H. Jacobi in ZDMG lxii, pp. 289-336, 
411-58, 597-628. Our references are to the N.S.P. ed., 
unless otherwise specified. 

• 1 ibid, no. 12826-28, p. 8627 ; Burnell 55a. Ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Scries 1926 ; see above p. 162. He also wrote a Laghu-piku prior to his 
writing of the Brhat i fiku in which this comm, is referred to. Only one 
of these commentaries has been published in the Trivandrum cd. 

2 The Sampraduya-mata or Sampradiiyikas arc quoted by Prabha- 
kara Bhatta in his Rasa-pradipa (before 1583 A. D.) at pp. 11, 13, 32. 

3 Sec V. Raghavan in ABORI, xvi, 1934-35, p. 140. It is mentioned 
by Vidya-Cakravartin himself in his comm. on Ruyyaka (i rasa-nuniatn - 
sdyam vistarah), but it is not clear whether it is a separate work. 
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Commentaries. (1) A lam kara-vimarsim of Jayaratha, ed. 
with text in Nit. Sag. Press, as above, 1893. On M5S of 
Alaitikarodaharana see Aufrecht i. 32a, 773a, ii. 6b ; 
WBod 1157. {2) °Vrtti of Samudrabandha, ed. with text 

in Trivandrum Sank. Series 1915, as above. (3) •Sainflvam 
of Srividya-Cakravartin. Madras Cat. xxii, 12799-12800 ; 
Aufrecht i. 32b. Not yet published. 


Sahrdaya-tila 

Edition. (1) ed. Pischel (with Rudra's Srhsara-lilaka), Kiel 
1886. (2) ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka v, 1908. 

Comm, on the VyaUi-meka 

Edition. With the text of that work. ed. T. Ganapati Sastn 
(anonymous but attributed to Ruyyaka). Trivandrum 
Sansk. Series, 1909. 


HEMACANDRA AND THE VAGBHATAS 

( 1 ) 

The versatile and volumious Jaina writer Hemaeandra 
directed his many-sided activity to the held of 
as well and wrote a Kavyamiasam with its Vrtt, named 
AlanMra-cBdS^ni and a glrfss called Tiveko. basing 

chiefly on Mammala’s work, but appropriating his^mate^^ 

from various sources 1 . WDiie as a 

1 He appropriates, for instance. long ^krokUjlvita-kSra, 
ment, from R&jafekhara, Abhinavaguf i , on Bharata c h. 

Mammata and others. A P assa 6« « *' „ with only a general 

iv is copied (Hemaeandra pp. *-66 ) almost ™’ cdry0 , h eta „. 
acknowledgment at conclusion : * . ^ j n tbe Vftti, again, 

matam evasmabhtr upaflvitarn re ' g 3 .g4) are copied from 

at p. 83, his remarks on 

the same source. His extensive PP A t p. 316 he calls himself 

been already alluded to 1 iee J bh mB!3nu! Sr}). His dependence 

imitation or plagiarism. 
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sedes the Kavya-prukdsa, it is, like most of Hemacandra’s- 
other productions, more or less an industrious compilation, 
displaying its author’s encyclopaedic erudition, but hardly 
constituting an original contribution to the subject. 

About Hemacandra and his time, we know perhaps more 
than we do with regard to other writers on Poetics, and the 
biographical and other details will be found collected together 
in Buhler’s erudite little pamphlet on this author 1 . Hema- 
candra was born at Dhunduka or Dhandhuka (in Ahmedabad) 
on the full-moon night of the month of Karttika in the Samvat 
year 1145 = 1088 A.D. of humble Bania parents, named 
Caciga and Pahini. He was originally named Caiigadeva. 
He was initiated as a Jaina monk in Samvat 1150=1093 
A.D., taking the name of Somananda. He was a pupil of 
Devacandra of Vajra-^akha, author of the Sthanaka-vrtti and 
the Santinatha-carita. He became a suri or ucarya in Samvat 
1166=1109 A.D. changing his name, again, into Hemacandra. 
He spent the greater part of his life, as the acknowledged 
head of the Jaina community at Anahilla-pattana, under 
the patronage of Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) 
and his successor Kumarapala of Gujarat (1143-1172 A.D), 
dying shortly before the latter is Samvat 1229=1172 A. D. at 
the ripe old age of 84 years. He wrote most of his works at 
the request of his patrons, of whom he converted Kumarapala 
into Jainism in Samvat 1216=1160 A.D. 

Hemacandra wrote voluminous works on many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, such as grammar ( Siddha-hemacandra , 
Sabdcinusasana, Lihgatuisdsana, Dhatu-parayana and Unudi- 
siitra), prosody ( Chandonusasana ), lexicon ( Abhidhana-cintu~ 
mani, Anekartha-samgraha, Nighanfu-se$a, and Desbnama- 
mcila), besides works on Jaina Sastra. His stupendous learn- 
ing justifies his sobriquet Kalikala-Sarvajna. His KcivyUnusa- 


1 Uebcr das Lebcn des Jaina Munches Hemacandra, Wien 1889 ; 
trs. into English by Manilal Patel in the Singh! Jaina Series 1936. Sea 
also Jacobi in Ency. of Religion and Ethics, vi. 591. 
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sana in eight Adhyayas has the merit of comprehending all 
topis of Poetics, including a brief reference to Dramaturgy. 
In spite of occasional differences Hemacandra borrows freely 
from Bharata, Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata 
and RajaSekhara. Its want of any striking originality perhaps 
stood on the way of its being accepted as an authoritative 
work. It exercised little influence on later writers and is 
scarcely ever quoted 1 2 * . It is written in the form of Sutra and 
■Vftti. 1 

( 2 ) 

There are two Vagbhatas in Sanskrit Poetics who must be 
distinguished from each other, viz. Vagbhata, author of the 
VSgbhaialamkSra (here cited as Vagbhata I) and Vagbhata,. 
author of the Kavyanuiasana and its Vrtti, Alamkara-tilaka 
(here cited as Vagbhata 11). Eggeling 5 * falls into the error 
of confounding the two and assigning both the works to the 
same author. From the VagbJiatSlatttkara iv. 148, we learn 
that the Jaina name in the Prakrit form of the author is 
Bah'ada and that he was son of Soma 4 . From the KSvydnuSa- 
sana and its commentary 5 , on the other hand, we learn that 
• its author was son of NemikumSra and Maba-(mabl?-)' 
devl or Vasundhara; while his native town, called Rahadapura 
from the shrine of a deity of that name, is mentioned*, as 
well as described in a verse by the author himself 7 . 

1 Except, as p. V. Kane notes (ffSP, p.278), by Ratnapaija pp.46, 
75, 224, 233, 259, 299. 

2 For ^summary of the topics of Hemacandra’s KavySnuSSsana sec 
below vol. ii, ch. vii (6). 

7 IOC ilh pp. 330-1. 

4 So also in Jinavardhana, Simhadeva and Kjemabarpsa-gacii’s 
comms. on this verse. 

5 p. 1 vrtti, and the concluding verse. 

~€ p. 1 rp til, 

7 IOC iii, p. 332. In the Nir. Sag. Press edition of the work, this 
verse is also given at p. 10, but the words asmSbhir uktam, preceding 
it in the India Office MS, are wanting. 
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Vagbhata II also appears to cite Vagbhafa I as one of his 
authorities 1 2 . Both the Vagbhatas, however, quote from the 
poet Vagbhata, author of the Nemi-nirvana , Vagbhata II 
citing the poem by name frequently for the purpose of 
illustrating the characteristics of a good poem (eg. p. 16)\ 
Vagbhata I may or may not be identical with the poet of 
the Nemi-nirvana ; but Vagbhata II should be distinguished 
from both 3 4 . We must also distinguish the medical writer 
Vagbhata, son of Simhagupta. 

Vagbhata I seems to have been contemporaneous with 
Hemacandra, and lived under Calukya Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja of Anahilla-pattana*, who flourished from 1094 to 
1143 A. D, We have references to this king and his capital 
in iv. 45, 76, 81, 85 and 132, and he is described as son of 
king Karnadeva. Both Jinavardhana Suri and Simhadeva 
Gani in their commentaries explain that the prince referred 
to is Jayasimha, son of Karnadeva, of Anahilla-pafaka. 
It also appears from what Simhadeva Gani on iv. 148 says 
that Vagbhata was probably a malmmatya of the said prince, 
a statement which is supported by the description given of 
our author in Prabhacandra Suri’s Prcibhavaka-carita 5 (p. 205), 


1 ii, p. 31 : iti daitdi-vamana-vagbliatadi-pranlid daSa kavya-gundh, 
vayam tu mUdhuryaiijah-prasudn-laksanums trine va gundn manyBmahe. 

2 The verses quoted in Vagbliafalamkara from the Ncrni-itirvutja are 
given by Jacob, op. cit. p. 309. 

3 Wintcrnitz thinks ( Geschichtc dcr Ind. Lit. ii, p. 338 fn 1 ; iii, p. 
22 fn 1, also iii, p. 642) that Vagbhata I is the same as the poet of the 
Hcmi-nirvuna. — Jahlana ascribes the verse analocya premnah to one 
Vagbhata, but it does not occur in any of these Vagbhatas. It occurs, 
however, in Amaru 80. It is cited anonymously by Vallabhadcva 1170 ; 
while in the Sadukti-karndmrta it is attributed to RajaSckhara, and in 
Kavindra-vacana 372 to the poetess Vikatanitamba. 

4 And not Jayasimha of Kashmir, as Harichand (p. 49) erroneous- 
ly gives it. 

5 Second half of the 13th century, see Biihler’s Iicmacandra note 1 ; 
also Vagbha(alam° (ed. Kavyamala 1916) p. 1-2 fn. 
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from which we also learn that Vagbhata was living in 1123 
A. D. and also in 1157 A.D. Vagbhata's literary activity, 
therefore, may be assigned roughly to the first half of the 
12th century. 

The Vagbhajalainkara, consisting of five Paricchedas. 
covers in 260 verses most of the topics of Poetics, but excludes 
Dramaturgy. Although it claims a large number of commen- 
taries, it is a small compilation of no superior merit. It 
speaks of ten Guiias instead of three of Mammata and 
Hemacandra. and only two Ritis. namely Vaidarbha and 
GautJIya Weber’s Berlin MS no. 1718 adds a sixth chapter : 
see also Burnell. Cat. Tanjore MSS. p. 576. 

Vagbhaja II appears to be a later writer. His reference 
to Vagbhata I and considerable borrowing from Hemacandra 
give us one limit to his date. The other terminus 1 2 is 
unknown ; for the Jaina authors (excepting Hemacandra) 
are rarely quoted by later writers on the subject. He may 
have been earlier than Deve$vara, whose borrowings, 
however, are not conclusive enough for any chronological 
inference. Vagbhata II himself cites two of his own works, 
viz. Rsabhadeva-carita (p. 15, called a mahakavya) and 
Chandonuidsana (p. 20) ; but of these nothing is known. 
In two illustrative verses there arc references to two princes 
called Mularaja (p. 45) and Vibhakara (p. 44). This 
Vibhakara is unknown, but Mularaja appears to be the same 
as the founder of the Calukya dynasty at Anahilla-pattaoa 
(= Anhilvad) in Gujarat 1 . A MS of JCfivySnuiSsana (Eggeling, 
Ind. Office Cat. no. 1157) is dated in Samvat 1515 (=1458-59 
A.D.). Vagbhata II probably flourished in the 14th century. 

Like Hemacandra’s work of the same name, the Kavyanu- 

1 Harichand Sastri (op. cit. p. 49} places him io the 13th century, 
but be does a at state the grounds of bis opinion. 

2 Peterson notes (iii, App. p. 124} a reference in the putpikS of a 
MS of Hemacandra’s Trijaui-talaka-puruja to one Nemiltumara, who 
flourished in Samvat 1295, and he queries whether this NetnikumSra was 
our VSgbhala’s father (iv, p. lxxi). 

13 
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sasana of Vagbhata II is written in the form of Sutra and a 
running commentary ; but it is a much smaller work of five 
Adhyayas. It covers most topics of Poetics but there is no 
treatment of dramaturgy. It speaks, however, of three Gunas 
and three Ritis after Mammata. The name and definition 
of poetic figures in these Jaina writers differ in some cases 
from those of orthodox authors. They do not exceed 40 in 
number, but Vagbhata II gives nearly 70 poetic figures. 

( 3 ) 

No commentaries on Hemacandra and Vagbhata II is 
known, but the V agbhafalamkeira 1 of Vagbhata I appears to 
have been fortunate in this respect. Of the commentators on 
this work, whose names are noted below, Jinavardhana Suri 
and Simhadeva Gani are better known, and their commen- 
taries have been published. Jinavardhana was pupil of 
Jinaraja Suri and was a priest of Kharatara-gaccha from 
about 1405 to 1419 A.D.% In some catalogues (e.g. Mitra 
2814), his name is given as Adinatha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hemacandra 

Edition, (i) cd. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1901, the text with Alamkara cudamani and 
Viveka. fii) with Alamkara-cudamani and Viveka, and an 
anonymous Tippana, ed. R. C. Parikh and R. B. Athavale, 
in 2 vols., Mahavira Jaina. Vidyalaya, Bombay 1938. 

Vagbhata I 

Editions. Vcigbhatalamkara (1) ed. by A. Borooah, Calcutta 

1 The published text o£ this work contains five chapters, which 
is also the number in the Bodleian, Stein, Madras and India Office MSS ; 
but Weber's MS (no. 1718) adds a sixth chapter, which appears to deal 
with the figure yamaka. 

2 Klatt in I A xi p. 249 ; Bhandarkar, Rep. 1882-3, p. 25 ; IOC iii, 
no. 1156 and 2656a. 
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1883. (2) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab (with Simbadeva 
Gani’s comm.). Nit. Sag. Press, Bombay 1895, 1915 {our 
references are to the ed. of 19' 5). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar, 3rd ed. Calcutta 1903. (4) by Murtidhara, 
Venkatesvara Press. Bombay. (5) with an old gloss, by 
Ksemaraja Srikrishnadasa, Bombay 1894. (6) Granthamala 

iii, 1889*90 (with Jinavardhana’s comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) by Jinavardbana Sori, who was a priest of 

Kharatara-gaccba from about 1405 to 1419. Ed. with the 
text in Granthamala iii, as noted above. Adinatha in 
Mitra 2814 (Aufrecht i. 559a) is the same as Jinavardhana. 

A MS copied in Sanivat 1610 =1553-54 AD. (Cat. MSS 
BORl xii. p. 323). 

(2) By Siipbadeva Gani, ed. NSP, Bombay, as noted. In 
ALelp MS no. 824, p. 269, the commentary is called 
Cfirnl. But this name is not found in Jammu MS no. 1231, 
p. 274. 

(3) By Saroayasundara, pupil of Sakalacandra. who was a 
pupil of Jinacandra. His comm, was composed in 
Ahmedabad for HarirSma in 1636 A. D. See Peterson 

iv, p. cxxvi. Also wrote a comm, on Raghu. 

(4) By Rajahamsa Upadhyaya, pupil of Jinatilaka Suri who 
was a pupil of Jinaprabba Suri of Kbaratara-gaccha. The 
MS noticed by Bhandarkar (Rep- 1883-84, pp. 156. 279) 
was copied in Samvat 1486=1430 A.D. See P. K. Gode's 
note in Calcutta Orient. Journal ii, pp. 312-14. in which 
he gives 2nd half of 14th century (between 1350 and 1400 
A. D ) as the probable date of this commentary. 

(5) Sflmasanvaya fippana by K$emahamsa Gani. Extract 
in Stein p. 274. 

(6) Vivarana of GaneSa, son of Anantabhatia and disciple of 
Bhaskara. Aufrecht i. 559a, 794a ; IOC iii, no. I155/702b, 
p. 330. A MS copied in 1713 A.D. 

(7) A vacua. Author's name unknown. Aufrecht ii. J32a, 
iii. 118b. 

(8) Jnatta-pramodika of Vacanacarya Jfianapramoda-gatji, 
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composed in Samvat 1681 ( = 1624-25). See P. K. Gode, 

Studies in Ind. Literary Hist, i, p. 76. 

Vagbhata 11 

Edition. Kdvyanusasana, by Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. 

NSP, Bombay 1894, 1915 with Alamkiira-lilaka. 

JAY A DEV A 

( 1 ) 

Jayadeva, author of the popular text-book Candraloka, 
is otherwise known as Pljusavarsa (i. 2) 1 2 . He himself gives 
us the names of his parents as Mahadeva and Sumitra (i. 16). 
The name Jayadeva, however, is borne by our author in 
common with many other Sanskrit writers. Of the fifteen 
or more different persons, mentioned by Aufrecht, as bearing 
the same name, it seems likely that our author is identical 
with the poet who wrote the well-known drama called the 
Prasanna rcighava ; for in the prologue to that drama there are 
two verses (i. 14-15) which inform us that the dramatist was 
also son of Mahadeva of the Kaundinya-gotra and Svmhra, 
a coincidence of names which does not seem to be accidental. 
Aufrecht, however, identifies 1 our author with Jayadeva 
who composed the well-known lyric named Cita-govinda ; 
but apart from all arguments derived from the style and 
poetic genius of the two writers, which possess few kindred 
excellences, the fact that the author of the lyric, in one of his 

1 Also in a verse given at the end in some MSS, c.g. Peterson ii, 
p. 109, Madras Cat. xxii, p. 8656 : plyusavarsa-prabhavam candralokam 
manoharam etc. Also the verse jayaiui yujnika-snman-mahSdcvSitga- 
janmanahj sukti-plyiisa-varsasya jayadeva-kaver girah, commented on in 
the Saradagama and the Rdkiigama comms. These verses are wanting 
in the Calcutta cd. The Rakdgama comm, of Gagabhatta expressly 
states: Jayadcvasyaiva plyu$avarsa iti numiintaram. 

2 ZDMG xxvii, p, 30. 
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concluding verses, 1 tells us that he was son of Bhojadeva 
and Ramadev! (or Vatnadevi or Radhadevi, according to 
other readings) stands seriously against the proposed identi- 
fication. The identity of Jayadeva with the logician 
Pakjadhara, also called Jayadeva, is equally doubtful, and 
Aufrecht mentions the two names separately. The name 
Pakjadhara, no doubt, was a mere title given to the logician 
from the circumstance of his having been able to maintain 
by subtle reasoning whatever side of a question he undertook 
to defend ; but the argument for bis identity with our Jaya- 
deva, relied on by Hall 1 , that Jayadeva in bis drama refers 
(i. 18) to his knowledge of promSna, befitting a logician, is 
hardly convincing and sufficient'. 

( 2 ) 

The date of Jayadeva yet remains unsettled. There is hardly 
any doubt, however, that he should be placed earlier than 
Keiava MiSra, who cites (p. 47) the verse kadall kadall from the 
Prasanna-raghava(i.37). As KeSava flourished in the middle 
of the 16th century, we may safely assign Jayadeva to a period 
earlier than that. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the Saradagama commentary on the Candraloka. was 
composed by Pradyotana Bhatta in 1583 A.D. 4 . under the 
patronage of a Bundcila prince, named Vfrabhadra, of the 
Vaghela dynasty, who himself wrote a commentary on Vat- 

v 

1 xit, p. 171, ed. N. S. P. 1917. It is not commented upon by 
Kumbha in his Rasika-priya comcn., but SamVara, in bis Rasa-maHjarl 
comm, say*: adhunB pitfmatf-nSma rubadhnan prat hay ate sajianBn 
(Cd. N. S. P. loc. cif). The same in the colophon m Sublet's MSS 
(Kashmir Rep. p. 4 6), where read RamSdevs for RSmadeva. 

2 Introd. to SarfiUiya-pravacana-bhUsya (Bibl. Ind. Catcutta 1956). 
pp. 62 63. Keith ( Indian Logic p. 33f) appears to accept the identi- 
fication. 

3 Jayadeva. author of a manual on Erotics, called Raii-mailjati in 
60 verses (ed. in HaeberJin and by Pavolini in C tor rale della Sec. A not. 
Itallana, 1904 pp. 371f) is probably a different and later writer. 

4 ^Fi no. 467 (5t) p. 158 ; ALeip no. 820, p. 268. 
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syayana (called Kondorpa-cuddmani) in Samvat 1633=1577 
A.D. 1 We may push this limit to the date of Jayadeva’s work 
back to the beginning of the 14th century, because some 
verses from the Prasamm-rdghavci (i. 19 and 33 )" are quoted 
in Sarangadhara-paddhati (164 and 3520), compiled in 1363 
A.D. ; while Sihgabhupala, whose date has been fixed at 1330 
A.D., cites the drama itself in his Rasiirnciva-sudhakara (pp. 
258, 277). This gives us one terminus to the date of Jayadeva 
in the first quarter of the 14th century 3 . 

The other terminus is given by the inference that Jayadeva 
is later than Ruyyaka ; for in his Candraloka he directly 
adopts some of the original definitions of poetic figures given 
for the first time by Ruyyaka. The figure Vikalpa, for in- 
stance, which (as both Ruyyaka himself and Jayaratha inform 
us)* was invented and defined for the first time by Ruyyaka, 

1 Peterson ii, pp, 66, 132 ; iv, p. cxvi. Ed. Rama Chandra Sastri, 
Lahore 1926. 

2 Other varses quoted arc ii. 22 (=3557), vii. 59 (=3626), vii. 60 
(=3631). 

3 Paranjpc and Panse in their edition (Poona 1S94) of the drama 
Prasanna-rashava (p. xiii f) seek to identify Jayadeva with the logician 
Paksadhara Jayadeva and 'assign him to a period between 1500 and 
1577 A.D. So also Peterson in introd. to Stibhas ° p. 37 f. Cf also 
Ecgeling IOC iii, pp. 332f. Wintcrnitz ( Gcschichtc der Ind . Lit. iii, p. 26. 
fn 3) thinks that Jayadeva could not have written long before Appayya. 
But all these scholars appear to have overlooked this quotation in 
Sarangadhara. No chronological conclusion is inferable from Jaya- 
deva’s mention of the poet Cora ; for Biihlcr’s identification of this 
poet with Bihlana is not free from doubt (sec Solf, Die Kashmir 
Recension der Pahcasikd, Kiel 18S6, p. xxi f ; also see on the question 
S. K. De, Hist, of Skt. Lit., Calcutta 1947, pp. 368-69. Nor should 
stress be laid on the fact that verses from the Prasanna-rashava 
occur in the Mahanafaka ; for the date of the latter, as well as its 
proper text, cannot be taken to have been satisfactorily settled (sec 
L<Svi ii, p. 48 ; Stcn Konow, lnd. Drama pp. 8S-9). Jayadeva himself, 
as a rhetorician, is quoted by very late writers like Appayya, Keiava 
and Bhlmasena. 

4 Cf Jacobi in ZD', l/G lxii, p. 600, note!. Ruyyaka says expressly 
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,is literally copied by Jayadeva (v. 112). We cannot, therefore, 
place Jayadeva, who upholds the views peculiar to Ruyyaka 
as well as Mammata, earlier than the second half of the 12th 
century. 

Jayadeva, therefore, should be assigned to the period bet- 
ween the last quarter of the 12th century and ihe first quarter 
of the 14th. a closer approximation than which is not possible 
at present ; but perhaps we may tentatively place him in the 
first half of the 13th century. 

( 3 ) 

The Candraloka is a general treatise on Poetics in ten 
chapters (called mayukhas ) and about 350 verses, written in 
the Anujfubh metre. The Calcutta edition of the text, 
published in 1874', enumerates the following divisions: (I) 
"Vagvicara (if. 16). (2) Do§a-nirupana (si. 44}). (3) Lakjana- 
nirupana (SI. 11). (4) Guna-nirupana, given as ten in number 
<Jf. 12). (5) Alamkara-nirQpana, consisting of Sabdalatnkaras 
(if. 10), Alamkaranukramariika (if. 16) and ArthalamkSras 
<if. 174). (6) RasSdi-nirupana (if. 24), incidentally dealing with 
three Ritis and five Vfttis. (7) Dhvani-Dirupaiia (SI. 18). (8) 
Gunibhuta-vyaftgya (SI. 10). (9) Lak$ana-nirOpana (if. 15). 
<10) Abhidha-mrupana (if. 4). This arrangement is substantia- 
lly followed in the Leipzig MS 819 (which contains only five 
mayTikhas) and correspond closely with the arrangement men- 
tioned by Gangadhara in bis commentary fp. 9) on Appayya’s 
Kuvalayananda, where the chapters are given thus:. 1. Sabda- 
mayukha. 2. Do$a-mayQkha. 3. Lak$ana-mayukha, 4. Guna- 

with regard to this figure : piirvair akfla-vivelo'tra dariita ity a vagan ta- 
sty ant, upon which Jzyaratha remarks: anendsya granthakrd-upajiici- 
ivam eva darSitam (p. 159). Also the figure Vicitra (Ruyyaka p. 133= 
Jayadeva v. 82). 

1 The Calcutta edition (by Jivanaoda) of 1905 substantially keeps 
to this arrangement and numbering of verses in the different chapters. 
The work contains about 300 verses, but the numbering differs to some 
extent in the different editions. The author gives bis own illustrations. 
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ma}uka. 5. Alamkara-ma}ukha. 6. Rasa-mayukha. 7. Dhvani- 
mayukha. 8. Gunlbhutavyaiigya-mayukha. 9. Laksana-mayiikha 
and 10. Tatsakti (=Abliidha)-mayukha 1 2 . 

It will be seen from this that the section on Arthalamkara 
in chapter v is the most considerable part of the work, which 
appears to have become, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
work, a popular manual of poetic figures. It was specially 
adapted for this purpose by Appayya DJksita’s Kuvalayfmanda, 
which bodily incorporates the Karikas of this section (with 
only slight modification), himself only writing the running 
prose commentary and adding a few supplementary figures. 
This work of Appayya’s, therefore, may be regarded, in a 
sense, as a commentary on the Arthalamkara-chapter of 
the Candraloka. Appayya himself indicates his indebtedness 
in one of the prefatory verses 1 by saying that the definition- 
stanzas of the Candraloka are borrowed in his own work, 
but there are a few modifications and additions 3 of his own. 
He also explains in the concluding verse how his work came 
to be called Kuvalayananda (lit. ‘delight of lotuses’) from the 
Candraloka (lit. ‘the sight or light of the moon') : 

candraloko vijayatam, saradagama-sambliavali / 

hrdyah kuvalayanando yat-prasddad abhfid ayam, 

which, apart from the obvious pun involved, praises the 
Candraloka, the cause of its commentary called Saradagama, 
from the contact of both of which the charming Kuvalayu- 
nandOi originated. This Saradagama commentary obviously 


1 The text as commented upon by Pradyotana Bhatta, Gagabha((a 
and Vaidyanatha ( Madras Cat. xii, 12876-78) contains ten mayuklias . 
MSS of the complete text noticed also in Mitra ii p. 177, vp. 103, ix 
p 184 : Peterson ii 109. 

2 yesam candralokc driyantc laksya-laksana-Slohah / pruyas ta eva, 
tesain itaresam tvabhinava viracyantc. 

"3 The differences of reading in the Karikas arc noted in Halasynatha 
Sastri’s ed. of Kuvalayananda (with the Rasika-ranjanl of Gangadhara), 
Kumbhakonum 1892. 
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refers to the commentary of the same name on the Candraloka, 
composed by Pradyotana Bhatta in 1583 A. D.‘. 

But on account of the wholesale appropriation of this 
chapter of Jayadeva’s work, the title Candraloka appears 
to have been frequently applied to the Artbalaqiiara-section 
of the work* alone, as well as to Appayya's Kuvalayananda 3 
itself. Thus, the India Office MS 2656, Weber 1721 and 
Madras MSS 12871-74 constitute in reality the Art’ialamkara- 
section of the Candraloka , embodied in the Kuvalayananda, 
and not the whole text, but they are entitled Candraloka. 
Appayya’s work does not end with the hundred or 108 poetic 
figures 1 dealt with by Jayadeva. but it adds a supplementary 
chapter on a few additional figures. In some texts of the 

1 VaidyanStha, apparently ignorant of the existence of the SaradS- 
ganta commentary, interprets (ed. N.S. P. 1917 p. 188) the phrase 
ioradSgama-sarjtbhavalf as referring to some previous original of the 
CandrSloka itself. An instance of similar ignorance on the part of the 
commentator is given by the story of AiSdhara in his comm, on the 
Kuvalay' (p. 86) that Appayy a composed the Candraloka itself at the 
request of the king of Venkatagfri. and later on wrote his Kuvalay' on 
its basis. Gangadhara, a more reliable commentator on Appayya’s work 
(who tells us that Appayya was the Guru of a brother of his grand- 
father) interprets the phrase correctly as : atra candrStoka-nSmS 
granthah iaradagama-nimna ftkd-granthena tambhava utpattlh (p- 282). 
The supposition (Sg- S ii, PP- 65-9) that Appayya’s utilisation of Jayadeva's 
work was resented by the latter, who is said to have made a veiled 
reference to this fact in the prologue to the Prasanna-rBghava (where 
the stage-manager alludes to the stealing of his name) is disproved by 
the fact that Appayya lived long after Jayadeva. 

2 Cf. Gangadhara on Kuvalay' p.9: candrBloko’nhSlamkBrBtmaka 
eva, na tvanya ill kesamcid bhrantah. 

3 Thus, Regnaud {Rheiorique Sanskritt p.375) speaks of the Candra- 
loka as being composed of 151 llokas , dealing with the definition and 
illustration of poetic figures, which description applies to the 
Kuvalay". 

4 This is not the largest number of poetic figures enumerated and 
defined in works on Alamklra. Mammata defines 61, Ruyyaka 75 
AnhUlarrikSras ; but Sobhdkaramitra gives 109, Appayya Dlkfita 115 
AlatpkSras, which go on multiplying ! 
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Candrciloka this appears to have been erroneously included. 
A considerable confusion is also noticeable in the different 
MSS of Jayadeva’s and Appayya’s works as to the arrange- 
ment of the three opening verses, as well as with regard to the 
total number of Slokas contained in the Arthulamkara-scction. 
The verse paraspara-lapah-sanipat° occurs in most accepted 
texts of this section of the Candrciloka, but it is not intelligible 
why Jayadeva should add this benedictory verse in a chapter, 
which occurs in the middle of the book. Gaugadhara 
pointedly remarks that this verse is not Jayadeva’s but was 
composed by Appayya himself as prefatory to his own 
work 1 . 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON JAYADEVA 

Of the commentators on the Candrciloka, mention has 
already been made of Pradyotana Bhatfa {alias Padmanabha 
MiSra) and his commentary, called Candraloka prakaia 
Saradagama. He is described as son of Misra Bala- 
bhadra, and his patron’s name is given as Vjrabhadra (or 
°rudra)-deva, son of Ramacandra and grandson of Virabhanu, 
king of Ayodbya, of the Vaghela (Vandella) 2 family. His 
commentary is dated in 1583 A. D.; while his patron lived 
in the second half of the 16th century, as we find Virabhadra’s 
commentary (called Kandarpa-cudamani ) on Vatsyayana is 
dated in 1577 A.D. Virabhadra is said to have murdered 
Abul Fazl at the instigation of Prince Selim. His Court-pandit 

1 Gaiigadhara op. cit. p. 9: "lalha paraspara-lapahsampat'’’ Hi 
candruloka-nundi-iloka ity api bhrama era ; pancama-mayBkhe iadhii- 
lamkaran nirupya "lipoma yatra sadriya" ityadina nrlhnlamkarn-prastavc 
nandya cvabhavul. The same remark applies apparently to the second 
verse alamkar$u bulunum and to v. 174 which alludes to “Vchkata- 
prabhu”, for they appear to be Appayya’s additions. Cf IOC iii, pp, 
333-34 for a discussion of this point. 

2 The Madras MS reads vcmdcUa, but the Florentine MS (AFI p. 
158) has vaghela. 
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Mitra MiSia wrote the Viramitrodaya, in which he mentions 
his patron’s name. 

There is another commentary called Rama 1 written by 
Vaidyanatha Payagunda, who is probably not identical with 
Vaidyanatha Tatsat, the commentator on Govinda’s Kavya* 
pradipa and Appayya's Kuvalayananda. although the two 
writers are taken as identical in most catalogues. The 
colophon to their commentaries distinctly make out their 
respective family-names as Payagunda and Tatsat ; while in 
one of the introductory verses of the Rama our Vaidyanatha 
distinctly calls himself Payagunda which is a well-known 
Mahurastra surname; but he does not give his own genealogy. 
Be appears to have written a commentary called Gada on 
Nagojfs ParibhQyendu-Sekhara ; he must, therefore, be later 
than the beginning of the 12th cenivry . 

There is another less known commentary, called RnkSgama 
or * Sudhd , composed by GSgabhatta, alias Vi$veSvara, son 
o! Dinakara (or Divhkara) Bhatta, who was a Mimamsaka. 
ViSveSvara. who also wrote a number of Mimaqisa and Smfti 
works (Aufrecht i. 587b), was a great-great-grandson of 
Ramcivara, nephew of the well-known Mimaznsaka Kamala- 
kara Bhatta, whose date is the first quarter of the 17th 
century 1 . Vi$ve$vara. therefore, is a comparatively modern 
writer who probably flourished in the beginning of the 

t The name of his commentary is often given, through a confusion, 
as Harilocana-candrikS (Aufrecht i- 182a), which itself appears as a 
mistaken name for the Atainkara-candriktl comm, of VaidyanStha 
Tatsat on Kuvalayananda ; the mistake arising from the word harito- 
cana-candrikd occurring in the benedictory verse to the latter com- 
mentary, as well as from this confusion between the commentators on 
Jayadeva and Appayya respectively. The benedictory verse runs thus: 
anucintya tnahUlakjnurn hari-locana-candrikSm I kune kuvalayananda - 
jad-alarrik&racSndrtkSm. See under Appayya Ditjita for the commen- 
tary. To VaidyanSlha Payagutjde, however, is ascribed a Laghu Kuva- 
l aySnanda (BORl MS Cat. xii, no. 287, pp. 342-43). 

2 see above p. 167. The genealogy is given thus: RSmeivara 
— yNSrayat)a-yR!makf$ija->Dinakara-*VUveSvara. 
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1 8th century, and should not be confused with Visvesvara,. 
author of the Alamkara-kaustubha (q. v.). 

Two other little known commentaries are mentioned 
below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. Printed very often. (1) By Vyaparadarpana Press* 
Madras 1857 in Telugu characters. (2) by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar, Calcutta 1874, 1896, 1906, 1917. (3) by Subrah- 
manya, Vizagapatam 1898. (4) by Venkatacharya Sastri, in 
Grantha characters, Palghat 1912. (5) by V. L. Par.sikar, 
NSP, Bombay 'nd ed. 1907 (contains also Kuvalayananda 
with the Candrikd comm, of Vaidyanatha), 1912, 1917. 
(6) With the Candrdloka-prakasa Saradagama of Praya- 
tana Bhatta alias Padmanabha Mis'ra, ed. Narayan Sastri 
Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1929. (7) With 

Rama of Vaidyanatha Payagunde, ed. Govinda Sastri, 
Benares 1883 ; also ed. Mahadeva Gangadhara Bakre, 
Gajarati Printing Press, Bombay 1923. (8) With Kuva- 
layananda and Vaidyanatha’s comm. ed. Govinda Sastri* 
Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1911. (9) With Rdkdganui 
comm, of Gagabhatta, ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 
1938. (10) By Suryabalirama Chaube, Benares 1895 

(with Candraloka-nigudhartha-dipika). The ed. with 
Budha-raiijani comm, published from Madras (1863) is 
really a commentary on the Arthalamkara-section incor- 
porated in the Kuvalay 0 and not upon the whole text. Our 
references are to the Calcutta ed. 1917, which contains the 
whole text. On commentaries on Kuvalayananda see 
under Appayya Dlksita below. 

MSS. Madras Cat. xii, 12860 (which contains the verses of 
the Candraloka v/ith Kuvalay °), 12871-73. Most of the MS 
mentioned in other catalogues (see Aufrecht), however, 
contain the Arthalamkara-section and not the whole text, 
see above p. 201-2. The Alamkdra-sataka of Jayadeva in 
Oppert ii, 2763 is a descriptive name perhaps of this section . 
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of the Candrdloka. The Alatnkara-samgralta in Mitra 
1612 is in reality this Arthalamlara-section. 

Commentaries. (1) Candraloka-prakasa Saradagama by Pra- 
dyotana Bhatta. Ed. as above. See Madras Cat. xxii, 12878 
for a description. (2) RSkagamaoi Sudha by ViSvesvara 
alias Gagabhalta. Ed. as above. Gagabhatta is known 
to have officiated at the coronation of Sivaji in 1674 A.D. 
His Samaya-naya was composed for king Sambhaji in 
1680-81 A.D. (P. K. Gode in Proc. Ind. Hist. Congress. 
1939, pp. 1166-71). He belonged to the famous 
Maratha Bhatta family of Benares. His father Dinakara 
was author of Dinakaroddyota. (3) Rama by Vaidyanatha 
payaguijda. Ed. as above. Madras Cat. xii 12876. (4) 
Comm, by Vajacandra. Aufrecht i. 182a. (5) '‘Dlpika. 
Name of author unknown. Aufrecht i. 182a. (6) Siirada - 
Sanari by VirQpak$a. Hultzsch 1617 ; Tanjorc Cat. ix 5221. 

VIDYADHARA 

( 1 ) 

The date of Vidyadhara, author of the EkSvati * has been 
fixed with sufficient approximation by K. P. Trivedi and R. 
G. Bbandaikar*. The latest writer quoted and mentioned by 
Vidy3dhara is Ruyyaka (p. 150) ; and this gives us one 

1 Aufrecht (l. 75) mentions three different works called EkSvati, 
which appear to be the same work. The first and the third are undoubt- 
edly identical and refer to our EkSvati ; but the second is described by 
Burnell 54a (cf Oppert ii. 3605) as composed by Mahamaheivara Kavi. 
This, however, appears to be a title of Vidjadbara himself, and is 
apparently the source of the confusion of our VidySdhara with 
Abhinavagupta who also bore the same title (see Weber ij, no. 1723). The 
colophon in the Madras MS ( Madras Cat. xti, p. 8611) reads : ili Srimato 
mahimBheivorasya kaver vldyBdharasya k[t3vckavali-numny alamkSra- 
iastre etc. The first verse quoted in Burnell is the same as found in 
all the texts of our EkSvaR The commentary TaralS noticed by Weber 
{/oc. c/f.) is apparently the same as TaralS of MallinStha. The Kelt- 
raftasya on Erotics is ascribed to VidySdhara by Aafrecbl, bat the 
colophon gives the author’s name as Vaidja VidySdhara. 

2 Inlrod to the text in B. S. S. ed. and Bhandarkar Rep, JS87-91, 
p. Ixvi f . 
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terminus to his date at the middle of the 12th century. This 
conclusion is apparently supported by Vidyadhara’s mention 
(p. 19) of £rlhar$a, author of the Nai$adha, who lived very 
probably in the 12th century 1 ; but Vidyadhara’s allusion in 
the same context to the poet Harihara% who is said by him 
to have obtained amazing wealth from a prince Arjuna 
(presumably the ruler of Malava of that name), puts this 
terminus a little lower at the first quarter of the 13th century. 
The Ekavali, in its turn, is quoted by Singabhupala 3 , whose 
date is fixed at 1330 A.D. ; while Mallinatha, at the end of the 
14th century, commented upon it. The internal evidence of 
the text, therefore, assigns it to a period between the first 
quarter of the 13th and the first quarter of the 14th century. 

This approximation has been considerably narrowed 
down to the end of the 13th and the beginning of the Nth 
century by the identification of king Narasimha of Kalihga, 
panegyrised in the illustrative verses of the work 4 , with either 
of the two Narasimhas of Kalihga, whose dates fall between 
1282 and 1327. The patron of our author is described as 
one who crushed the pride of Hammlra (pp. 176, 177, 257,. 
260), who is probably the famous Cauhan prince, the hero of 


1 See Bhhlcr in JDRAS x p. 31f, xi. p. 279f ; K. T. Telang in IA 
ii, p. 71, iii 81 f ; Biihler, Rep. 1874-75, p. 8. 

2 See Trivcdi's note at p. 348. 

3 Rasanjava-sudhukara p. \01=Ekuv. i. 2. Cf SgS i, p. 7f. This 
verse occurs, however, as the third praiasii-iloka in the printed text of 
Bihlana’s Karna-sundari (cd. Kavyamala 7, 1895, p. 56).— Siugabhupala 
refers to Vidyadhara and his Ekavali expressly in the following terms : 
utkaladhi patch irngara-rasabhimanino narasimha-devasya cittam 
anuvartamanena vidyddharena kavina bddham abhyantankfto'si, evam 
khalti samarlhitam ckiivalyam anena (cd. Triv. Skt. Sc r. p. 206). K. P. 
Trivedi (Introd. p. xxiii) comes to the conclusion that Vidyadhara was 
patronised by KcSari-Narasimha (1282-1307 A.D.) or by Pratapa-Nara- 


simba (1307-1327). 

4 As t^ic author himself says (SI. 7) : karomi narasitnhasya cutu- 
Slokdn udultaran. In this respect the work resembles Pratupa-rudra- 
yaSobhusanaot Vidyanatha, Rayhumtha-bhupuUya of Krsna Yajvan 
■and Alamkam-nianjnsa of Devas'arnkara. 


v 
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Nayacandra Suri’s poem 1 2 3 , who began his reign about 1283 
A.D. and attempted a conquest of Sourthern countries. All 
this makes it probable that the EkavaU was composed towards 
the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century. 

Vidyadhara appears to have written a work on Erotics 
entitled Kali-rahasya *. 


( 2 ) 

Mallinatha 

The date of Mallinatha, author of the Tarala commentary 
on the Ekavali, has been fixed at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury by Bhandarkar and Trivedi’. He must have written his 
commentary after a certain time had elapsed from the com- 
position of the original text ; for from il. 6 it appears (hat the 
EkSvall was not studied for some time because it had no 
commentaries. He is identical with Kolacala Mallinatha 
Suri (Pedda Bhatja) who is the well-known scholiast and 
commentator on the five standard Mahakavyas of Kalid2sa, 
Bharavi, Bhajti, $rlhar$a and Magba, in some of which he 
quotes from the EkavaU itself. 

The EkavaU, consisting of Karika and Vftti in eight Un- 
mesas, utilises the works of Mammata and Ruyyaka in its 
treament of poetic figures in the last two chapters (vii-viii). 
After a general discussion of the definition of Kavya in cb. i it 
deals in ch. ii with the three Vrttis. namely, Abhidha. Lak$ana 
and Vyanjana. Ch. iii and iv are devoted to Dhvani, and ch. 
v-vi deal with three Gunas, three Ritis, and the Dojas. The 
illustrative verses are oil composed by Vidyadhara himself 
and consist of panegyrics of the author’s patron Nara- 
simha of Utkala. 

1 Sec ed. Kirtane v. 56. also p. 27 ; Bhandarkar op. dt. p, Ixvii f. 

2 Aufrecht i. 537 b. 

3 Bhandarkar. Rep. 1887-91, p. lxix ; Trivedi, inlrod. to Bhaqi pp. 
xxiv-xxviii, introd. to EkavaU p. xxvii f ; PJ{hak, introd. to Megha-duia 
pp 11-12 ; Nandargikar, introd. to Raghu, pp. 1-6, esp. pp. 5-6. 
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Edition, ed. K. P. Trivedi in the Bombay Sansk. Series 63 
1903, with the Tarald of Mallinatha and introd. and notes 
There is another comm, by Prabhatcara (b. 1564 A.D.) 
son of Madhavabhatta and grandson of RameSvarz 
Bhatta. 


VIDYANATHA 

( 1 ) 

The latest writer that Vidyanatha cites is Ruyyaka (pp 
291, 334). whose lost work Sahitya-mlmumsu is also apparently 
referred to at p. 11. Vidyanatha, in his turn, is quoted ex- 
tensively but anonymously for deGnitions of poetic figures 
by Mallinatha in the latter's many commentaries on the 
different Kavyas 1 2 . 

This gives us the same broad limits to his date as to that 
of Vidyadhara ; and other considerations make it probable 
that he was contemporaneous with the latter. The Vralupa- 
rudra-yaso-bhusana of Vidyanatha was written, like the 
Ekavali, with the obvious object of panegyrising the king 
whose name it bears on its title. All the illustrative verses 
in the work eulogise the same king (also called Virarudra or 
Rudra), who is described as the son of Mabadeva and Mun- 
rnudi or Mummadamba (pp. 12, 13, 16, 17, 133) ; and a short 
drama, named Pratuparudra-kalyana z after him, is introduced 
in the third chapter to illustrate the characteristics of a drama, 
discussed in the work itself. He is described as a Kakatiya 
king 3 whose capital was EkaSila-nagara in the Trlinga or 
Andhra country, and who is said to have vanquished, among 
other kings, the princes of the Yadava family. All these and 

1 For the quotations, see Trivcdi’s introd. to the text p. ix. 

2 Separately entered by Aufrcchl i. 349a and published in the 
Grantharoala vol. i. 

3 so called, as the Rainupana explains (p. 10, also Ralnaiana p. 485) 
from the goddess Kakati he worshipped. 
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other details have led K. P. Trivedi to identify Vidyanatha’s 
patron with Prataparudra, the seventh Kakaflya king of 
EkaSila or Warangal, whose inscriptions date between 1298 
and 1317 AD.', and who is placed by Sewell between 1295 
and 1323 A.D., and by Sesagiri Sastri between 1268 and 1319 
A.D. 1 2 3 The Yadava king referred to, therefore, seems to be 
Ramacandra, sixth ruler of the Yadavas of Devagiri, whose 
dates are 1271 to 1309 A.D/ We may, therefore, assiga Yidya- 
natha approximately to the end of the 13th and beginning 
of the 14th century. It has been suggested that the author’s 
real name was Agastya Pandita, and Vidyanatba was his title. 

Vidyanatha’s work, like the EkSvafi. consists of Karika and 
Vrtti with illustrative verses in praise of the author’s patron. 
In nine Prakaranas it deals respectively with the topics of 
N&yaka, Kavya, Nataka, Rasa, Do$a, Guna. Sadalamkara, 
ArthlSinkara and MiSralamkara. In the third Prakarana. as 
we have already noted, it illustrates the requirements of a 
Najaka by a model drama. Its treatment is based mainly on 
Mammata, Rujfyaka, Bharata and Dhananjaya, but it is more 
comprehensive than the Ekavali inasmuch as it includes 
Dramaturgy. 


C 2 ) 

KumarasvSmin 

Vidyanatha’s commentator Kamarasvamin describes him- 
self as the son of Kolacala Mallinatha 4 , the well-known 

1 Eggeling {IOC iii, p. 338) gives the dates 1268 and 1319. 

2 See Trivedi, introd. pp. xvi-xxii. The correct dates appear to be 
1298 and 1323 A.D. 

3 Bhandarfcar, Early Hist. p. 92. 

4 NSrSyapa, who describes himself as a descendant of KtimSra- 
svSmin, gives the genealogy of his ancestors in his comm, on CampQ- 
rBmByana (Madras Catalogue Mi, Ravyap. 8212) thus: Matlinatba— 
Kapardin— MallinStha Peddubhatta—Kumarasvarain. He speaks of 
Pcddubhatta as a Mahimahop5d£iy2ya, a commentator on Naisadha 
and as having been bathed in gold by Sarvajfia (Siigabhupala?), 

14 
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commentator and author of Tarala on the Ekfivall. He may, 
therefore, be placed in the beginning of the 15th century. The 
title of his commentary Ratndpana (wrongly called Ratnarpana 
by Eggeling op. cit. p. 338b, following Burnell 36b) signifies, as 
he himself explains, a market-place where are sold jewels 
of poetic sentiments, collected together by Vidyanatha, after 
they have been fashioned on the grindstone furnished by the 
merits of the hero. 

The quotations in the Ratnupana are numerous and in- 
clude, besides other well-known names, the Srngara-prakcisa 
of Bhoja, the Ekavali, the Sahitya darpana (p. 245), Cakra- 
vartin and his Samjivanl commentary on Ruyyaka, Siiiga- 
bhupala and his Rasdrnava-sudhakara. the author’s own 
father Mallinatha and brother Peddayarya, Bhatta Gopiila 
and Narahari Suri. There are numerous references to a work 
on Rasa, called Bhava-prakasa , which is now known to be 
a work of Saradatanaya (q.v,). Mention is also made of 
Vasantarajiya Natya-sastra, its author Vasantaraja being 
apparently king Kumaragiri (q.v.) of the same name, who was 
a patron of Katayavema. A Kavikalpadruma-kara is also 
cited at p. 170, but this is a work on grammar (dhdtu-pajha) 
by Vopadeva. We know nothing of the Ndjaka-prakdsa cited 
at p. 113. On Alamkaro-sudhanidhi cited on p. 44, see below 
under Appayya Dlksita who also quotes the same work. The 
Rasci-nirupana may be by Narahari Suri. and the Sdhitya- 
cinlamam is probably the work of the same name composed 
ly Vlranarayana {q.v.). 1 

There is another incomplete commentary, called Ratna- 
sana, included in the Bombay edition of the text. From the 
colophon of a MS of this work ( Madras Trm, II, C. 1923), it 
appears to have been composed by Tirumalacarya, son of 
Ramanujacarya of Sukavata family and disciple of Vatsya 
Ramanujacarya. He is said to have lived in Ramatlrtba near 
Kotipalli in the Godavari district. 


1 For these authors, see chapter on Minor Writers below. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FROM VISVANATHA TO JAGANNATHA 

VISVANATHA 

( 1 ) 

ViSvanatha never cites Ruyyaka and Mammata by name ; 
but, like Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha, he draws very con- 
siderably upon the works of both. He adopts, for instance, 
the definitions of the figures upameyopama and bhrantimat 
directly from Ruyyaka, and admits the two figures vikalpa 
and vicitra which, both Ruyyaka and Jayaratha inform us, 
were inventions of Ruyyaka’s. 1 2 It is quite possible, as P.V. 
Kane holds, that the censorious glancing on Mammata’s text, 
reproved by Visvanatha (ad ii. 14, p, 57), refers in particular 
to Ruyyaka’s Samketa commentary where the latter criticises 
Mammata on the particular point under discussion. But a 
surer indication of ViSvanatha’s acquaintance with Ruyyaka’s 
works is given by his quotation of the verse bhujanga-kimdali- 
vyakta 0 at p. 445 {ad x. 2), which Ruyyaka himself cites (p. 
19) as his own from the Srlkanfha-stava . Visvanatha quotes 
two other writers who, in all probability, belong to this 
century, namely, Jayadeva, author of the Glta-govindar and 

1 For other instances, where Visvanatha is following or criticising 
Ruyyaka, sec P. V. Kane’s cd. of the text in the introd. and notes. 

2 The verse lirdi vifa-latu quoted by ViSvanatba at p 506 (ad x. 39) 
occurs in the Glta-govinda, cd. N. S. P. iii. 11, p. 58. It is also ascribed 
to Jayadeva by Samagadhara (no. 3460,) and Vallabhadcva (no. 1314J. 
Jayadeva is quoted in the Sadukti-karndmrta of Srldhara and therefore 
must be placed before 1206 A.D. Biihlcr and Peterson assign (Kashmir 
Rep. p. 64 and Sublids 0 p. 38) 1116 A.D. as the date of Jayadeva, while 
Haraprasad Sastri gives the date 1175 A.D. (Notices, 2nd. Scr. j, p. 
xxxviiij. Jayadeva, however, is said to have been cited by Candkavi, 
who wrote his epic on Prthvlraja of Delhi towards the end of the 12th 
century (but see WZKM. vii, p. 189 ; JBRAS xi, p. 283). Viivanatha 
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Srihar$a, author of the Naijadha, 1 Vi$vanatba also quotes 
a verse kadati kadoti (ad iv. 3) from Prasanna-raghava (i. 37) 
ofJayadeva. Again, the Raja-tarahgim iv. 441 is quoted in 
our text at p. 529, under x. 57a (possibly indirectly through 
Ruyyaka p. 93); but this work of Kahlana’s was not com- 
pleted till the middle of the 12th century. All this will roughly 
fix one terminus to the date of ViSvanatha. who cannot thus 
be placed earlier than the end of the 12th or beginning of the 
13th century. 

The other more or less terminal date is given by the date 
of a MS of the Sahitya-darpana, discovered by Stein at 
Jammu, which was written in Samvat 1440=1384 A.D-* This 
certainly negatives the date (viz. the middle of the 15th 
century) assigned by Weber 5 , Eggeling* and Harichand Sastri*. 
the last of whom makes the unfortunate ' mistake of identify- 
ing Candldasa, referred to as a relative by ViSvanatha, with 
Caijdldasa, the Bengali poet of the 15th century. It may be 
noted that Kumarasvamin, at the beginning of the 15th 
century, names and quotes (pp. 245, 248) the Sahitya-darpana 
(iii. 146a, 147 and 150). 

All this raises the most likely presumption that Vi$va- 
natba should be assigned to a period ranging roughly from 
1200 to 1350 A. D. This approximation can be considerably 
narrowed down if we can draw any chronological inference 
from a verse in the Sahitya-darpana (ad iv. 14, p. 232) which 
refers to a Muhammadan king named Allavadina*, This 


also refers to Lo/aka-melaka (p. 176, ad iii. 212) of Sahkhadhara, which 
also belongs to this century. 

1 P. 526, ad x. 54 (haniimadadyai’)—Nai}adha ix. 122b p. 520, ad. 
X. 50 (dhanySs! vaidarbhi)=lbid iii. 116, For the date of Srlharja see 
S. K. De, Hist, of Sonsk. Lit. pp. 325-26. 

2 Jammu Cat . p. 64, no. 349. 

3 Hist . o <f Sonsk, Lit. p. 231 (Eng. trans. 1904). 

4 JOC iii, p. 327. S ep.cit. p.ili. 

6 saipdhau sanasxa-haranani vigrahe prerta-nigrohah / o!(i)ai adina- 
rtfpotau na serpdhir r.a e a vigrahah. 
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Allavadina or Alavadina 1 may probably be Sultan 2 Ala-ud- 
din Khalji, whose army invaded the Deccan and seized 
Warangal. Even if we suppose that the verse in question was 
composed in the life-time of that Sultan, who died in 1316 
A. D., the Sahitya-darpana may be presumed to have been 
composed at a date not earlier than 1300 A.D. At any rate, 
if this historical deduction is permissible, we may assign 
ViSvanatha to a period between 1300 and 1350 A.D., or 
roughly in the first half of the 14th century 3 . 

( 2 ) 

Visvanatha describes himself as the son of Mahakavi 
Candrasekhara (p. 583, concluding verses) who appears, 
like his son, to have been a poet and scholar*, as well as a 
high official 5 in the court of some king, probably king of 
Kaliuga. Narayana, who appears to have written also on 
some topics of Poetics, is either his grandfather or great-great- 
grandfather ; for in his commentary on the Kdvya-prakasa, 
Visvanatha speaks of Narayana as asmat-pitamaha, while in 
his Sahitya-darpana (p. 73, ad iii. 4a), the same person is 
called asmat-vrddhapitdmaha. Candldasa, who appears to be 
different from the Bengal author of the ° Dipika commentary 
on Mammata, is also quoted. 1 He should not be confused 
with Visvanatha’s relative. 

1 VVc find both these forms of the name in two inscriptions, see 
JASB xliii, p. 108 and Bhavanagar inscription H4=Prucina-lckha-mulu 
ii. 28. In Hi^akirti’s Dutu-putha this king is referred toasAllavadi 
(Bhandarkar Rep. 1882-83, p. 43). 

2 The sanskritised form of this word suratruna occurs at p. 509 
(ad x. 42). 

3 Cf Kane op. cit. introd. ; M. Cakravarti in JASB lxxii (1903), p. 
146, N. S. ii, 1906, p. 157f ; Keith in JRAS, 1911, pp. 848f ; Stcn Konow, 
Ind. Drama, p. 3. Prabhakara in his Rasa-pradipa (1583 A.D.) quotes 
Sahitya-darpana at pp. 18, 20, 35. 

4 His verses are cited at pp. 58, 116,170,17 4, while his works, 

called Pufpamala and Bhd^urnava, are referred to at pp. 263 and 316 
respectively. 

5 Both arc described as sdmd h i vigrahika-mahdpatra. 

6 Viivanatha cites one Purusoltama (p. 440, ad ix. 4a). A work 
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Vi$van2tha appears to have written a number of works, 
besides his well-known Sdhitya-darpana ; for in it be himself 
tefers to his own productions, namely : 

(1) Raghava-vilasa-kavya (ad vi. 325a, p. 355). 

(2) Kuvalayaiva-carita in Prakrit {ad vi. 326, p. 356). 

(3) Prabhavafi-pariijaya (ad vi. 182b, p. 320), also referred 
to in his commentary of Mammaja ch. vii. 

(4) Praiasti-ratnavali in 16 languages, a karambhaka (ad 
yi. 337b, p. 358). 

(5) Catidrakaia {ad vi. lS3a and 184. p. 320-1), a ndfika. 

He also wrote a commentary called Kdvyaprakaka-darpana 
on Mammaja’s work : but this was probably composed after 
he had written his larger independent work on Poetics ; for 
in it he himself refers, while commenting on lakgana (ch. ii). 
to the latter work 1 . In the Sdhitya-darpana itself he draws 
very considerably upon Mammata ; and although at the 
beginning of this work, he quotes and criticises at some length 
Mammaja's definition of poetry, he distinctly reproves all 
irreverent criticism of this venerable writer, who is declared 
to be his own upajivya (ad ii. 14 p. 57). In this commentary 
"ViSvanatha refers to a Narasi/nha-kavya by himself. 1 

It is not clear on what grounds Weber aod Eggeling 1 state • 
that the Sdhitya-darpana was composed “on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra", i. e. in Eastern Bengal. It appears on the 
contrary that ViSvanatha was probably a native of Kalifiga, 
which we may take at this date to have been co-extensive 
roughly with Orissa and Ganjam. Id his commentary on 

called KavitBvatSra is attributed to one Purujottama in Burnell 54a. — 
On Vi$van3tha’s genealogy in relation to NirSyapi, Caijdidasa and 
Candra'fekhara see Sivaprasad Bhattacharya Viivanatha Kavirdfa and 
his references in 101, Baroda, iii (I9J4) p p. 35f. 

1 esarp ca jad&fdn2m lakfan$ -bhed&nSm iha darSitBny udaharanani 
mama s3hUya-darpone‘vaganta\-yoni. Also on figure anumana (cb. x): 
jad uktam matkyu sShitya-darpane. 

2 Ananlad3sa in his comm, on SBhiiya-d. quotes a verse on p? 
•with tbe words: yathi mama tdia-padanSm \ijaya-narasirnhe. 

3 Cf also Macdonell, Sant*:. Lit. p. 434 ; SCC vii, no. 53, p. 33. 
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Mammata, he explains certain expression with Ortya equival- 
ents 1 ; and speaking of his ancestor Narayana, he refers to 
king Narasimha-deva of Kalihga (presumably Narasimha IL 
about 1279-1306), at whose court Narayana vanquished one 
Dharmadatta 2 3 , who is also referred to in the Sahityci-darpancf 
at pp. 73, 79. It is probably in praise of one of the Nara- 
simhas of Kalinga that Visvanatha’s lost poem Narasimha - 
vijaya was written. 


( 3 ) 

Though not a work of much originality, the Scihitya-darpana 
gives in ten chapters a comprehensive treatment of all- 
topics of Poetics, including Dramaturgy. The distribution of 
topics in the different chapters is as follows : (i) Definition 
of poetry, (ii) Three Vrttis of word and sense, (iii) Rasa, 
(iv) Dhvani and Gunlbhuta-vyaugya, (v) Establishment of 
Vyanjana-vrtti, (vi) Dramaturgy, (vii) Do§a. (viii) Guna. 
(three in number), (ix) RTtis enumerated as four, VaidarbhT, 
GaudI, Pancall and Lati, (x) Alamkaras. The treatment of 
Dramaturgy is based mostly on Dasa-rupaka. 

The commentaries on Visvanatha are not so numerous or 
important as to deserve any special enumeration. Of the five 
commentaries mentioned below, that of Ramacarana Tarka- 
vagisa, dated in saka 1622=1700 A.D., has been frequently 
printed with the text. 


1 “vaiparityam ruciin kuni” iti pfithah, atra ciiiku-padarri kuitiurudi- 
hha'juyum asniarlha-bodhakam, utkaladi-bhasuyum dhrta-vdndaka- 
drava iti, on Mammata v, p. 238 (ed. Jhalakikara). 

2 Cited also in the Rasa-pradipa of Prabhakara, son of Bhatta 
Madhava (Weber i. 823), in which the Sdhitya-darpana is also quoted. 
Prabhakara’s work was composed in 1583 A. D. For Dharmadatta see 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in the article cited above, p. 360-62. 

3 yad a huh iri-kalihga-bhumandalakhandala-mahurujudhiraja-iri- 
narasimha-sabhayam dharmadattam sthagayantah sakala-saltrdayagOflhi - 
garifihz-kavi-panditasmat-pitcimaJta-Srirnan-narayanadiisa-puduh, etc. 
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Editions. Published frequently, of which ed. (1) by Nathu- 
rama. Education Press, Calcutta 1828, and (2) by E. Roer 
in Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1851, are notable. These editions 
do not contain the comm, of Ramacarapa. Also eds. 
with Ramacarana’s comm. Vivfti (i) by Chandicharan 
Smritibhusban, Calcutta B, S. 1318. (2) ed. Durgaprasad 
Dviveda, Nlr. Sag. Press, Bombay 1902. 1915, 1922. (3) 
by P. V Kane (cb. i, ii, x) with intro, and notes, Bombay 
first ed. 1910, 2nd. 1923 (with a Hist, of Skt. Poetics), 3rd 
ed. 1951 (revised and enlarged, but the commentary is not 
given). (4) by Karunakar Kavyatirtha, with comms. 
Vi}Ha~priya of MaheSvara and Locana of Anantadasa, 
Lahore 1938.— Translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne 
and P. D. Mil ra. Bibl. Indica 1B75. Our references are to 
the N. S. P. ed. of 1915 by Durgaprasad Dviveda. unless 
otherwise specified. 

Commentaries. (1) * Locana by AnantadSsa. son of ViSva* 
natba. a MS of which is dated 1636 A.D. Aufrecht ii. 171a, 
An incomplete MS (no. 262, p. 65) in Jammu Cat. Ed. as 
noted above. The commentator is described as son of 
ViSvanatha himself. 

(2) * fippana by Matburanalha Sukla, a voluminous 
writer, under whose name Aufrecht makes no less than 64 
entries. Apparently the same person as Mathuranatha 
Sukla, a native of Pajallputta in Malava, who wrote at 
Benares in 1783 A, D. the Jyotih'Siddhania-sara by order of 
prince Dalacandra (but see Aufrecht i. 422-23). One 
Mathuranatha was also author of a comm, on KuvalayS- 
mttda, and may have been the same person. Aufrecht i. 
715b. 

(3) *Vivrsi by Ramacarapa TarkavagiSa, a native of West- 
ern Bengal. He was a Chattopadhyay Brahman : his home 
was at Rayavajun Burdwan district. He dates fit's com- 
mentary in 1700 A. D. Frequently printed with tbe text in 
Bengal editions. Also in N. S. P. ed. 1915, as noted above. 
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(4) °Prabha by Gopinatha. Madras Trm C 712. Gopi- 
natha is also the author of the Sumanomanohara comm, 
on Mammata. See above p. 173. He is probably identical 
with Gopinatha Kaviraja who composed, among other 
works, a commentary on the Raghu-vamsa in 1677 A.D. 
(see Aufrecbt i. 163b). 

(5) Vijiia-priya by Mahesvara Bhajta, Ed. as noted above. 
This Mahesvara appears to be the same as Mahesvara 
Nyayalamkara who commented also on the Kavya- 
prakasa. Middle of the 17th century. See above p. 167. 

KESAVA Ml SR A AND SAUDDHODANI 

( 1 ) 

Kesava himself tells us that he composed his Alamkara- 
sekliara at the request of a ruling chief named Manikyacandra, 
son of Dharmacandra and grandson of Ramacandra, who is 
said to have ruled near Dilhi (Dhilli) and defeated the king of 
Kabila (Kabul?). Eggeling 1 2 is obviously wrong in identifying 
him with Manikyacandra of Tirabhukti or Tirhut ; while 
Biihler’ did not go further than suggesting that this prince was 
not a Kashmirian but ruled or lived in Delhi just before the 
Muhammadan conquest. The patron of our author, however, 
appears to be Manikyacandra of Kot-kangra, whose genealogy 
■corresponds to that given by Kesava and whose date of ac- 
cession, according to Cunningham 3 , is 1563 A.D. The literary 
activity of Kesava may, therefore, be fixed in the third quarter 
of the 16th century. 


( 2 ) 

The Karika-portion of the Alamkara-sekhara, called Sutra, 
is declared to have been based on. if not actually taken from, 
some lost work of an authority who is cited as bhagavan (or 

1 IOC no. 1197. 

2 > Kashmir Rep. p. 69. 

3 Arch. Survey v. 152f, at p. 160. (cf. JASB, 1907, p.212). 
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tnahargi p. 50) Sauddhodani*, Ke^ava himself apparently as- 
suming the modest role of a commentator or interpreter in the 
running prose Vrtti. The name Sauddhodani, apparently 
Buddhistic, is otherwise unknown in Alaznkara- literature*. 
Whatever may be the original source of his work, Ke6ava 
shows himself conversant with the work of most of his pre- 
decessors, and quotes, among more recent writers, Rajafekhara 
(pp. 32, 67). Bhoja (p. 7), Mahimabhatta, Mammaja, ihe VSg- 
bhatalainkara. DeveSvara and Jayadeva author of C andraloka. 
He also quotes one Sripada (pp. 4, 5, 6, 23, 27, 32, 72, 81), 
who may be his master Sauddhodani himself designated by 
this honorific term, as well as the author of a Kavi-kalpalatd 
who is described as a follower of this Sripada*. This Kavi- 
kalpalat2-k5ra, however, is neither DeveSvara nor Arisirpha 
and Amaracandra, whose works also bear a similar title. The 
passage cited by KeSava in this connexion (pp. 48-9, vepySft 
sarpasi-bfiffigalyo) gives a list of more or less conventional 
words useful for the purpose of conveying a simile or 
metaphor. A comparison of an almost similar passage in 
DeveSvara (p. 157f). who copies it directly from Arisiipha 
and Amaracandra (pp. I35f), will show enough verbal dis- 
crepancy to indicate that neither of these sources constitutes 
the original from which KeSava quotes. A similar discrepancy 
is also noticeable in another passage of KeSava’s (ratnSni ya- 
tra latradrau pp. 55-6). which at first sight will seem to 
have been borrowed from DeveSvara (p. 36!) who, however, 
copies it almost literally from Arisimha and Amaracandra 

1 Mentioned in exalted terms as: alamk&ra~\idyd-siitrak5ro bhaga~ 
vdii chauddliodanlh perama-karunikah (p. 1). The Alamkdrasulra of 

■Sauddhodani is mentioned at pp. 2,20. 

2 This Sauddhodani should not be identified with the Sauddhodani 
mentioned in the man gala verse {where it apparently stands for the 
name of Buddha) of the Vidagdha-mukha-mandana ot DharraadSsa 
SQri. 

3 dripadfl-mfltonusilrl kavikalpalatS-katah p. 48, ed. Nir. Sag. Press. 
Frequently quoted, pp. 4, 5, 23, 27, 32, 72, 83 etc. 
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(p. 30f), At the same time, Kesava betrays otherwise an ac- 
quaintance with Devesvara’s text, from which he reproduces, 
at least one long passage anonymously ( nrpe kirti-pratapajna 
p. 57f=Deve3vara p. 26f), which Deve^vara himself pro- 
bably adapted from Arisimha and Amaracandra (p. 27f) ; but 
it is curious that Kesava copies here the text of Devesvara 
with its variations, rather than the original text of Arisimha. 
Amara on this point. 

Kesava cites one Sriharsa (p. 71) who may or may not be 
the same person mentioned by Prabhakara Bhatta ( q . v.) as 
Sriharsa Mi^ra, or Har?a (Sriharsa) who wrote a Varttika on 
the Natya-Sastra. The opinions of a writer called Govar- 
dhana are frequently cited by Kesava (pp. 17, 29, 37, 43, 49). 
There is also a reference to Jayadeva pandiia-kavi (p. 17) in 
the court of an Utkala king. If this person is identical 
with the poet Jayadeva, who is said to have lived under 
Laksmana-sena of Bengal and who also calls himself Jayadeva 
pandita-kavi in his Gita-govinda (xii, p. 171)\ then it is likely 
that Govardhana, who is quoted immediately before this 
reference to Jayadeva, may be the poet of that name, who was 
Jayadeva’s contemporary referred to in the beginning of the 
Gita-govinda, 

KeSava, who is described in the colophon as a Nyaya- 
carya, tells us that he had already composed seven 
abstruse treatises on the subject before he undertook the 
composition of his Alamkara-sekhara. Two of these are 
apparently those which are mentioned in the text as his own 
under the citations Alamkdra-sarvasva (p. 9) and Vakya- 
ratna (p. 12) or Kuvya-ratna (p, 72). A Kuvya-ratna is 
mentioned in Oppert ii. 6237. 

The Alamkara-Sekhara written in the form of Karika and 
Vrtti, consists of eight chapters (called Ratnas) and 22 sections 
(called Marlcis) with topics distributed as follow.:, i. Definition 

1 The verse unniilan-madhu-gandha° of the G'lta-govinda (ed. 
N. S. P. p.'29) is quoted anonymously by Kesava at p. 6, as an instance 
of the Gaud! RIti. 
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•of Kavya, etc, ii, Three RItis (Vaidarbhl, Gaud! and Magadhi). 
Ukti, Mudra with their varieties, iii. Three Vrttis (Abhidha 
etc), iv-vi. Eight Do$as of Pada. twelve of Vakya and eight 
of Artha. vii-viu. Five Gunas of Sab da (Samkjiptatva, 
Udattatva, Prasada, Ukti and Samadbi), four Gunas of 
Artha (Bhavikatva, SuSabdatva, Paryayokti and Sudhar- 
mitu). ix. Cases when Dosas become Gunas. x-xii. Eight 
Alamkaras of Sabda and fourteen Alamkaras of Artha. Some 
of the names and definitions are different from those of 
orthodox writers, xiii-xvii. Devoted mostly to Kavi-sik$a 
topics — poetic convention, mode of describing different objects 
etc., xviii-xix. Certain verbal tricks. Samasya-purana etc. 
xx. Nine Rasas, topics of Nayaka-tayika, Bhavas etc. 
xxi*xxii. Rasa-do$as ; and letters favourable to each Rasa. 
It will be seen that although KeSava Mifra accepts Dhvani 
and Rasa and the general pattern of orthodox Poetics, he 
appears yet to follow a different tradition, especially in 
the treatment of Guna, Do?a and Alamkara. But the 
difference is not material ; for as noted above, be draws 
largely upon most of his well-known predecessors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions, (1) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir, Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1895. (2) ed, Anantaram Sastri Vetal. 
Chowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1927. (3) ed. Ganesha 
Sarma. Benares 1886. Our references are to Nir. Sag. 
Press ed. 
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C 1 ) 

Appayya himseli Varnishes -os -«i\h a cV&e w his 

date. He tells us at the end of his KuvaJayananda that it 
was composed at the instance of a South Indian prince 
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named Veftkata 1 . Aufrccht 2 , and following him Eggeling 3 4 5 6 , 
identify this patron of Appayya with Venkata of Vijayanagara 
(about 1535 A. D,). while Hullzsch* shows that he was 
Venkata I of Pennakonda, whose inscriptions range from Saka 
1508 to 1535 (=1586 to 1613 A.D.)/’ On the other hand, 
in the colophon to his Sivadityamani-dipika (Hultzsch 1056), 
Appayya mentions as his patron a prince Cinna Bomma, son 
of Cinnavira and father of Liugama Nayaka. The inscriptions 
of this chief of Velur (Vellore in the North Arcot district) 
are dated in Saka 1471 and 1488 (=1549 and 1566 A.D.)/' In 
the last verse of the Kuvalayananda reference is made to 
Pradyolana Bhatta’s commentary &aradagama (on the 
Candraloka) which in dated 1583 A.D. The extreme limits, 
therefore, of Appayya’s literary activity are 1549 and 1613 
A. D. We may thus assign him to the third and fourth 
quarters of the 16th century ; and as he was alive in the time 
of Venkata I, lie may have lived into the beginning of the 
17th century 7 . This date is confirmed by the fact that we 

1 Cf also II 168 (cd. NSP 1913) which, though occurring also in the 
text of Jayadcva’s Candraloka , is probably one of Appayya’s additions. 

2 Cal. Bod. 213a. But in his Cal. Cat. i. 22a and ii. 5a, lie assigns 
the dates, viz. end of the 15th and end of the ICth century respectively. 
Rcgnaud’s conjecture ( Rhciorique Sansk. p. 375) that Appayya flourish- 
ed in reign of Krsnaraja of Vijayanagara in 1520 A.D. is not correct. 

3 IOC iii, p. 335. 

4 Rep. of South Ind. Sansk. MSS ii, p. xiii and El iv. 271 (cf JASB 
1907, p. 211). 

5 South Ind. Inscrip, i, p. 69f and p. £4. Also see H. D. Vclankar 
in Cat. JBRAS., i. no. 141. 

6 I A xiii p. 155 and El iii p. 238 Tabic. 

7 He is said to have lived to the ripe old age of 73 (sec introd. to 
Halasyanatha’s cd. of Kuvalayananda p. 15). The usually accepted 
date is 1552-1624 or 1554-1626 A.D. But the date 1520-1593 is argued 
in JOR, Madras, 1928, pp. 225-237 and 1929, pp. 140-160. Sec also the 
Madras Univ. cd. (1929) of Sivadvaita-nirnaya (introd.) and Vanivilas 
Press cd. of Yadavahhyudaya vol. ii-Kintrod.), p. ivf. where the date 
argued is between 1552 and 1624. Venkata, author of the Viivagunadaria 
tells us that he hailed from KancT (or Conjccvaram). That Appayya is 
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find Appayya cited by Kamalakara Bhatta in the first quarter 
of the 17th century and attacked by Jagannatha about the 
same time. 


( 2 ) 

We find the author himself using the forms Appa or Apya 
of his name in his Kuvalayananda, but it is variously spelt as 
Appaya and Appayya. A champion of Southern Saivism he 
was a versatile and prolific writer, and tradition ascribes to 
him more than one hundred works, 1 of which Aufrecht 
mentions nearly seventy. A Tamil Brahman of Bharadvaja 
gotra, he was the fifth son of Rafigaraja (or Rahgarajadhvarin) 
and had a brother called Apya or Accban. 

Appayya is notable in Sanskrit Poetics for bis three works, 
viz. the KuvalaySnanda, the Citra-rnimamsa and the Vfttl- 
vSrttika. Of these, the last seems to have been his earliest 
work, after which comes the Citra'triimatnsS which is referred 
to in his KuvalaySnanda. None of these works displays much 
originality ; and we have seen that his Kavalayananda was 
directly based on Jayadeva's Candraloka, up to the section on 
the figure hetu.* To the “one hundred” Alamkaras of Jayadeva 
Appayya, however, adds fifteen. 3 and this perhaps constitutes 

later than the 14th century is shown by the fact that he cites the EkBvatl, 
rralaparudra-yaiobhusana and Sarpiivam comm, of Jayaratha. 

1 So stales Nilakaotba Diksita in his Ntlakaniha'vijaya i. 44. The 
question is complicated by the fact that no less than four Appayya 
Dlk;itas belonged to the family in three generations. See V. Raghavan 
in Proceedings of A-l.O.C, Tirupati 1941, pp. 176-80. In the Neiv Cafa- 
- logus Catalogorutn (cd. V. Raghavan). Madras 1949, pp. 197-200, there 
arc no less than 58 entries after careful sifting. This Catalogue may be 
consulted for Appayyas II, III, and IV also. 

2 See above p. 200. 

3 In the text of the Kuvalayananda-kBrikB with ASddhara’s com* 
taeatary, which h translated by Schmidt and published by the N- S, P. 
1906, the fourth chapter dealing with SabdBlanikBras is an interpolation, 
or rather mistaken incorporation into the text of Appayya of a chapter 
from Cirafijiva Bhalticarya’s KBrya-utaia ( IOC iii, pp. 340-44). as the 
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the largest number o£ such figures mentioned in any Alamkara 
work, and forms the climax in the process of multiplying the 
poetic figures with endless minute differentiation. The Citra- 
mlmamsa is a more independent work; but it was probably 
left incomplete. In most of the iISS, 1 as well as in the prin- 
ted texts, 5 it goes up to the alisayokti- prakarana and breaks 
off with the curious verse: 

apy ardha-citram'imamsa na made kcsya matnsala/ 

anuritr iva gharmanisor ardhendur iva dhurjafehlj 
which, if authentic, implies that the work was designedly left 
incomplete. But in some MSS there is an additional verse, 
which gives a list of the figures to be dealt with ( pratipddyd - 
lamkara-sTici ), 5 which ends with the mention of ntpreksa , and 
omits alisayokti which ought to come after it. The Candrika 
commentary of Vaidyanatha supports this tradition with the 
remark : utprekyd-pranthanantarem citra-mimdmsd na kvdpi 
drsyate ; but the commentary of Dharananda, son of Rama- 
bala, includes and comments on the section on alisayokti 
coming thereafter. Appayya’s own references to the Citra- 
mimdmsd in Kuvalaydnanda (pp. 78, 86, 133) relate to the 
treatment of the figures of sleya, prastiitdfikura and arthdntcvra- 
nyasa, which are wanting in the present-day text. The printed 
text of the Citramimdmsd-khandana of Jagannatha goes only 
as far as apahnuti. Appayya’s third work, the Vrtti-xdrttika, 

colophon at the end of that chapter itself shows. It is well known that 
the Kuvalayananda deals only with Arthalamfcaras. 

1 c.g. IOC iii p. 336, ends with alisayokti at fol. 72a ; Madras Trm 

A 1104 : ii, p. 82. 

2 Ed. V.L. Panshikar, Kavyamala 38, NSP, 1907. In the text pub- 
lished in the Pandit xiii, the work ends with utprekya, and the atiiayokti 
is wanting. 

3 npama sahopameyopamayathur.anvayah smarar.am/ riipaka- 
parinati-sarrJaya - bhrar.timad - ullekha-nihnav otprcksali J / This verse 
occurs at the end of the text printed in the Pandit and in the India 
Office MS referred to. The MS kka used in the Kavyamala ed. (sec p. 
101 fn) ends with ntpreksa. In Madras Cat. xxii, MS no. 12879 ends 
with atiiayokti, but nos. 12830-81 end with ntpreksa . 
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which is a short dissertation, after a work called Kavya- 
sarani, on the three functions of word and its sense, is also 
incomplete as it stands ; for it consists only of two chapters on 
the two functions abhidhS and laksarta, and the third chapter 
which should deal with the third function vyanjana is wanting. 

Appaya appears to have written another work, called 
Lakfana-ratnavan on the Lak$anas of Riipaka. 1 

Appayya Dik$ita, second son of ACcan Dlkjita who was a 
brother of our Appayya, wrote an Alanikara-tilaka, 

( 3 ) 

Appayya's works appear to have started some controver- 
sies in his time. Thus Jagannatba, who flourished immedia- 
tely after him, not only attacked Appayya in his Rasa-ganga- 
dhara and stigmatised him as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka 
and Jayaratha, but also wrote his Citramlmamsa-khandana 
to demolish Appayya's work of that name. Bhimasena, in 
his commentary on Mammaja, also refers to a Kuvalayammda- 
khandana written by himself as an attack on Appayya’s other 
work ; and we find Atir2trayajvan, a younger brother of 
NiJakantha Dikjita and descendant of Appayya’s. taking up 
the cudgel to defend the fair fame of his ancestor in bis 
Citrarnimarjisa-doia-dhikkara .* 

Among more recent writers and works cited by Appayya, 
we find the names of the Sahityacintamani-kara, Ratnakara, 
Alamkara-sudhanidhi 1 {Vrtti-varttika p. 19) and Kdvya-sarani, 

1 See T.R.Cintamani in IOR, Madras, iv, 1930, pp. 242-44 (text of a 
newly discovered fragment). 

2 The authorship of this work is uncertain. Oppert 4802 ascribes it to 
Cinna Appayya, younger brother of Nilakaplha Dikfita ; but HulUsch 
(ii, p. 126, no. 1281, up to Apahnuti-prakarana) ascribes it to Cinna 
Appayya's last brother Atiritrayajvan. See New Cat . Cat. i, p. 200. 

3 This is probably the work of the same name attributed to Slyaga, 
younger brother of Midhava and elder brother of Bhoganitba. But 
the illustrative verset, which are in praise of S3yapa, appear to have 
been composed by Bfiogandtha. As ministers of ffarihara l (1336-55 
A.DJ and Bukka {1355-77 A.D.), Slyana belonged to the 14th century. 
He is better known as a commentator on Vedic works. An anthology, 

15 
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the last work (of which nothing is known) being avowedly the. 
model or source of his Vriti-vartlika . The Sahitya-cintamani, 
also cited by Kumarasvamin, is probably the work of the 
same name by Viranarayana ( q . v.» about 1400 A.D.). The 
Alam karasudhani d hi is apparently the same work as cited 
by Kumarasvamin at p. 44. If the Ratnakara quoted in the 
Vrtti-varttika p. 20 be the same as Ratnakara cited extensive* 
ly by Jagannatlia in his two works, then it refers to the 
Alamkara-ratnakara of Sobhakaramitra, and should be distin- 
guished from Rasa-ratnakara cited by Mallinatha on Mcgha- 
dula. A ICavyaloka is cited by Appayya in his CUra-mimumsa 
(pp. 27, 53) 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON APPAYYA 

The popularity of the Kuvalayananda as a convenient 
manual is indicated by the many commentaries on it. the 
more important ones of which have been published. The 
Dipika of the poet Asadhara, son of Ramaji and disciple of 
Dharanldhara, has been edited as well as translated. The 
Alamkdra-sudhd and Saipadananda of Nagesa or Nagojl 
Bhatta have not yet found an editor, but the Alawkara- 
candrika of Vaidyanatha Tatsat, son of Ramacandra (or 
Rama Bhatta) and grandson of Vitthala Bhajla, has beem 
printed several times in Madras and elsewhere. The more- 
reliable commentary of Gaiigadharadhvarin or Gahgadhara 
Vajapeyin, son of Devasimha-sumati of Vadhula-golra and. 
pupil of Visvarupa Yati of Benares, probably preserves the 
text and the Appayya-traditions better, inasmuch as the 
commentator tells us that Appayya was the teacher of a 
brother of his grandfather, and he himself takes great pains 
to settle the readings of his text. Other less known commen- - 
taries are mentioned below. 

called Siibhasiia-sudhanidhi is ascribed to him (Proc. A-I.O.C. Baroda 
J935, pp. 121-24. 
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The Citra-mlmamsa has been commented upon by 
Dharanacda, son of Ramabala of Vasi^ha-gotra and grandson 
of ’fhakura, who had, besides the author’s father, two other 
sons named Purapadasa and Devadasa. The commentator 
was disciple of Param3nanda and was born in Bharatapura. 
He wrote also a commentary on Mfcchakajika (Madras 
Cat. xii. 12625). 

No commentary on the Vrtti-varttika is known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kuvalayananda 

Editions. The work as a popular text-book has been printed 
frequently at Poona, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Benares in Devanagari as well as in Grantha. Telugu and 
Bengali characters, with or without commentaries. The 
earliest edition appears to be that printed in Puthi form 
from Pathsala Press. Poona 1842 (2nd ed. 1845). It is not 
necessery to enumerate here all the editions, but the 
following publications in Devanagari are noteworthy. 
Without commentary: (1) by P. R. Subrahmanya Sarman 
with Eng. trs. and notes, Banerjee Press. Calcutta 1903. 
With the Candrika commentary of Vaidyajiatha Tatsat 
(2) the Poona ed. mentioned above. (3) ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagar, Satya Press, Calcutta 1847 etc. (4) ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami in Pratna-kartna-nandirii. Satya 
Press, Calcutta 1874. (5) ed. Kashinath Vasudev 
Khandekar, Jagadisvata Press, Bombay 1884. (6) printed 
in oblong Puthi form. Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 1879, 
(7) ed. Vasudev L. Fanshikar, Nir. Sag Press, Bombay 1907 
(2nd ed.), 1913 etc. (8) ed. Govinda Sastri, Venkatesvara 
Press. Bombay 1911. (9) the Madras eds. are mostly in 
Gtantha (1870, 1881) or Telugu characters (1870. 1895). 
With the Rasika-rahjani comm, of Gaftgadhara Vajapeyin. 
(10) ed. R- Halasyanath Sastri, Kumbhakonam 1892, 
With the Alamkara-dipika comm, of ASadhara, (11) ed. 
Vasudev L. Pansbikar, Nirnay Sag. Press. Bombay 1909 ; 
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(12) . the same, with text trs. into German by R. Schmidt, 
Berlin 1907. alone with Ramadeva Ciranjiva’s Kavyci- 
vilasa. See also Bibliography under Candraloka above 
p. 204f. (Our references are to the NSP ed. of 1913 by 
V. L. Panshikar, which also contains the Candrikd comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) Alamkdra-candrikd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat. 
Ed. as above. Published many times with the text. 
MSS : SCC vii, 1, 29 ; Madras Cat. xxii, no. 12862-67 ; 
IOC iii, no. 270-72, p. 33. For a list of editions see 
BORl MSS Cat. xii, pp. 182-83. Mitra in Bik. Cat. no 607, 
p. 213 gives a wrong impression of the work. Vaidyanatha 
also wrote a commentary on Mammata’s Kav. Prak. (g.v.) 
which in dated in 1684 A.D. See above p. 170. 

(2) Alamkara-dlpika by Asadhara. Printed by NSP 
and translated, as above. Asadhara comments only on the 
Karikas, but he is not aware of Jayadeva’s Candraloka. 
Asadhara himself appears to have added what is 
called an Uddi§ta-prakarana of about 21 Karikas with 
pertinent comm. See BORI MS Cat. xii, no. 153, p. 174. 
Asadhara also wrote Kovidananda and Trivenikd (see 
under Minor Writers below). He should not be confused 
with Asadhara who wrote a commentary on Rudrata ; see 
above p. 93. 

(3) Rasika-ranjanI by Gangadharadhvarin or Ganga- 
dhara Vajapeyin. Printed from Kumbhakonam as noted 
above. MSS: Aufrecht i. 113a (the attribution to Appayya 
himself is wrong, as corrected later), ii. 22b ; Madras Cat. 
xxii, 12868-70; also see Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 5205, pp. 
4024-27. This commentator describes Appayya as asmat- 
pitamaha-sahodara-desikendra ; but according to tradition 
the commentator lived under the Tanjore prince Sahajx 
(1684-1711 A.D.). Originally he was a native of Tirava- 
langadu in Chingleput district. Also wrote some comms. 
on philosophical works. 

(4) Alamkara-sudha by Nagoji Bhajta. First quarter 
of the 18th century. Nagoji is said to have written also 
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another commentary on Kuvalay* called Satpadananda, or 
in full V i$amapada-vyfikhyana $a{padananda ; see Jammu 
Cat. not. 1190 and 1191; SCC vjii.28. As its name 
indicates, the latter commentary probably deals only with 
difficult words and passages. The two commentaries are 
often confused. In this last commentary, Nagoji refers to 
his °Marma-praka£ikS on Jagannatha’s work. Extracts of 
both in Stein pp. 270-271. 

(5) Kavya-manjari by Nyaya\agl$a Bhajtacarya. 
Aufrecht i. 113a. Is he identical with Ramacandra Nyaya- 
vaglSa, son of Vidyanidbi (<?.v.) and author of Kavja- 
candrlkd ? 

(6) Comm, by Mathuranatha. Aufrecht i. 113a. See 
above p. 217, bibliography under ViSvanatha. 

( 7 ) “Tippana by Kuravirama referred to in the intro- 
ductory verse of his comm, on the Viivagunddaria ; 
Hultzscb i, extr. p. 57.no. 21. For the author who also 
wrote on Dramaturgy see above p. 127 (under Dhananjaya). 
As Vcfiktadhvarin, author of the ViivagunadarSa, is known 
to be a grandson of Appayya’s. Kuravirama, who com- 
mented on this poem, could not have been earlier than the 
middle of the 17th century, 

(8) Laghvalamkara-candrika by Devidatta. SCB 830. 

(9) Budha-ranjarii by Veflgaja Surj. The colophon to 
some MSS describes him as Srl-ramabhupala-sabhabhusaria. 
Ed, in Telugu characters. Bharati Nilaya Press, Madras 
1882. Also included in the Palghat ed. of Candraloka, see 
under Candraloka, p. 204. This is really a comm, 
on the ArthSlamkara- section of Candraloka, which is co- 
extensive with the text of Appayya’s KuvalaySnanda. 

(10) An anon. comm, in BOR I MSS Cat. xii, no, 1 55, 
p. 177. 


Citra-mlmamsa 

Editions. (1) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanca in the Pandit xiii, 1891, 
(2) With Citramimamsa-khandana, ed. Sivadatta. and 
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V. L. Panshikar. Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1893, 1907 (our 
references are to the 2nd ed, of 1907). 

Commentaries. (1) Sudha by Dharananda, son of Ramabala 
of Vasistha-gotra. Comments up to Atisayokti. Madras 
Cat. xii, 12884-86 (extract). Dharananda also wrote com- 
mentaries on the Anargha-rdghava ( Madras Cat. xxi. Kavya, 
no. 12444, p. 8355) and on Mrcchakatika {ibid, no. 1265, 
p. 8475). The last-named comm, was composed in 1814 
A.D. In it he gives his genealogy and an account of him- 
self, from which we learn that he was son of Ramabala of 
Bharatapura, grandson of Jhakura and disciple of Para- 
mananda. 

(2) Gudhartha-prakcisikd by Balakrsna Payagunda. 
Aufrecht ii. 38b. He should be distinguished from Bala- 
krsna Bhatta, author of Alamkara-sdra. See chapter on 
Minor Writers below. 

(3) Citraloka. SCB 106. 

Vrtti-varttika 

Editions. (1) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga in the Pandit xii, 1890. 
(2) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 
1893. Our references are to the N.S.P. 2nd ed, of 1910. 

Laksana-r at naval! 

Ed. T. R. Chintamani in JOR Madras, iv, 1930, pp. 
242-44 (a fragment). An incomplete Grantha MS entitled 
Laksana-ratnavall-vyakhya without the name of the author 
is noticed in Tanjore Cat. xi, no, 5295, p. 4079 ; but it is 
probably a different work which appears to deal with 
Dramaturgy. 


JAGANNATHA 

In his Bhamini-vilasa Jagannatha tells us 1 that he passed 
his youth under the patronage of the emperor of Delhi, from 

1 diirtvallabha-panipallava-talc n'nam navlnam vayah, ed. Grantba- 
mala vol. iv, SI 32. This verse is wanting in the N.S.P. ed. 1894. The 
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whom, we are told elsewhere, he received the title of Pandita- 
raja. 1 This emperor seems to have been Shah Jaban (1628- 
1658). He also seems to have lived under the protection of 
Nawab Asaf Khan (d, 1641), brother of Nur Jahan and a 
nobleman in the court of Shah Jahan, in whose praise he 
wrote his Asapha-vilasa and who is also referred to in verses 
quoted in his Rasa-gartgadhara (p. 166 sudhiva vopi ; 457 
yuktam m yate, referring Jo Asaf’s death). In the latter work, 
there is also a reference in a verse (p. 521) to Nuradina 
which is apparently the Sanskritiscd form of one of the 
names of Jahangir (1605-1627), Shah Jahan’s father. Shah 
Jahan came to the throne in 1628 A. D., and was thrown into 
prison in 1658 A. D. In his Jagaddbharana Jagannatha 
eulogises king Jagatsimba of Udaipur (1628-1654) and in his 
iYflpabJiarapa king Prartanarayana of Kamarupa (1633-1666) ; 
but they are essentally identical works which have been 
utilised, with certain change of names and addition of verses.' 
to eulogise two patrons. It seems, therefore. Jagannatha enjoy- 
ed the patronage of four rulers, Jahangir, Shah Jaban, Jagat* 
simha and Prananarayapa at different periods of life. His 
literary activity, therefore. lay in the second and third 
quarters of the 17th century; and it extended roughly from 
about 1620 to 1660 A. D. NageSa Bhajta commented upon his 
•Granthamala text is published with the comm, of Mahadeva Diksita 
who claims to be a grandson of JagannSlha himself. The phrases 
dilH-narapati and dilClivara occur also in Rasa-gaAgSdhara and other 
works (see Aryendra Sarma, Panditarula-kSvya-samgraha, Osman ia 
Untv. 1958, p. vii for references). 

1 See citation from Asapha-vilasa given in introd. to KSvyamSH 
ed. of Rasa-gatigSdhara p. 2 fn. ; atso Nagefa on Rasa-gong' p, 3. 
The text of the Asapha-vilSsa appears to contain lacuna and ends 
abruptly. The poet Patjdita-rSja, cited in the anthology Padydnifta- 
Jarangipi of HaribhSskara, whose commentary on the V[tta-ratnBkara 
was composed in 1676 A.D. (Bhandarkar, Rep. 1817-91, p. Ixii and Rep. 
JSSS-8-i. p. 60) is probably our author. There is also a eotnateitlalcr t>a 
hlammala named Pan<Jitar3ja {q.v.) who is a different author. Aufrecht 
(ii. 40a), making aconfurion between the two. attributes the K&vytr 
jprakSSa-flkd to our JagannJtha. 
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Rasa-gahgadhara in the beginning of 18th century, while 
Jagannatha himself attacks Appayya DIksita who lived in the 
third quarter of the 16th century. 1 

( 2 ) 

Jagannatha describes himself as son of Peru 2 (or Pcrama 3 * ) 
Bhatta and LaksmI. He was, like Appayya, a South Indian 
writer, being a native of Tailanga* (Telugu country), 
and belonged to the Vehginadu, Veginati or Veginada family 
of Brahmans 5 * . His father was reputed for his learning, 
having been, as Jagannatha himself tells us, c taught the 
Vedanta by Jnanendra-bhik§u, the Nyaya-vai£e$ika by 
Mahendra Pandita, the Purva-mTmamsa by Khandadeva 
and the Mahabhayya by £e§a Viregvara. Our author learnt 
these subjects from his father, and also from one of his 
father’s teachers, Se§a Vlre^vara. Very little is known of 
his personal history, although curious tales about his fond- 
ness for a Muhammadan woman, named Lavangi, and his 
death by plunging into the sacred river Ganges have gathered 
round his name. 7 Jagannatha was also the author of several 

1 On Jagannatha see V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Jagannutlm Pandita 
(reprinted from Journal of Annamalai Univ. iii-ivj and Arycndra 
Sarma in the work cited above. Ramaswami Sastri gives Jagannatha’s 
date as 1590-1665. 

2 Rasa-gang ° i. 3. 

3 concluding verse to his Prdtiabharana. A Prandbharana si. 52. 

5 colophon to Bhamitii-vildsa. 6 Rasa-gaug° i.2. 

7 P. K. Gode, in Studies in hid. Lit. History ii, 1954, pp. 452-59, 
finds the earliest mention of the tradition in a MS dated 1843 A. D. 
But Acyuta Raya, whose Sahitya-sara is dated in 1831 A. D., discusses 
in his commentary on the Bharnini'vilasa (cd. NSP, Bombay 1933) the 
autobiographical significance of the lyrics in that work and of verses 
like yavatii navanita-komaldhgi often attributed to Jagannatha. Sec also 

L. R. Vaidya in the introd. to his cd. of the Bhamim-vilusa. For a full 
discussion of the Lavangi episode sec V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, op. cit., 

pp. 19-21 ; P. K. Gode in Bharatiya Vidyd iv, 1942, 57-62 and in Raja- 
sihuna Bhdrati (Bikaner) ii, 1948, pp. 45-49. Arycndra Sarma assumes 
the LavaiigI verses (given on p. 190, nos. 582-88) to be genuine. 
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poetical works , 1 besides writing the Rasa-gaiigadhara. the 
latest yet not the least important work on Poetics, and the 
Citramimamsa-khandana. He also wrote a grammatical work, 
directed against Bhattoji Dlksita’s famous commentary Mario- 
rama, and called it Manorama-kuca-mardana. 

Both the rhetorical works of Jagannatba have been obtain- 
ed incomplete. The printed editions of the text of the Rcsa- 
gahgadhara go up to the treatment of uttaralamkara and break- 
off with an incomplete verse ; and so do most MSS noticed in 
the various reports and catalogues. NageSa or Nagoji Bhatta’s 
commentary also ends with the same section. In conformity 
to a pun in the word gangadhara in the title, the work was 
apparently planned to consist of five heads (anarta) or 
chapters, of which we have got only one complete and 
another incomplete chapter*. The topics covered by the 

1 Some of these have been published by the N.S.P. For a list, see 
Introd. to Jagannltha's Rasa-gang" (N. S. P. ed.) ; Aufrecht i. 196b ; 
Kavyam&la Guccbaka i, p. 79 ; and Aryendra Sarma in the work cited. 
These are: (I) Amrta-Iahari (Km. Guccbafcaii) (ZJ Asapba-vilSsa, 
praise of Asaf Kban On Aryendra Sarma. op. cit.) (3) KaronS-lahari 
(Km. Guccbaka it) (4) Ganga-labari or Piyuja-labari (ed. N. S. P. 
Bombay J930) (5) Jagadibharana, praise of Jagatsitpba of Udaipur 
(6) PrSnabharana, praise of Pr3rian5r5yana of KSmarOpa (Km 
Guccbaka it; 51 verses in different metres) (7) BhaminT-vilSsa (in four 
SaroullSsas on Anyokti, Srhglrai Katuija and S3nti, ed. NSP 1894) (8) 
Manoram&-kuca-mardana, directed against BbaitojI Dikjita's ManoramS 
(9) Yamunavarnana-campu (quoted in Rasa-g. pp. 19, 128) (10) Lakjmt- 
Iahari(Km. Gucchakaii) (11) SudbS-iaharl (Km. Guccbaka i). Oftbese 
nos. 3, 6 and II are quoted in the Rasa-gangS' ' e.g. H 60 =p. 36 ; //4 = 
p. 56 ;il l«p. 20; a» also GengS-lahari p.243 (samrddham saubhdg- 
yam ), 49J ( samutpotti JO ; BhSmini-vilSsa p. 402 (digante iruyante), 40J 
(pura-sarast). The Pafica-labaryah (five laharis) are mentioned ai p. 109. 

2 It cannot be determined whether the work was completed ; but it 
was certainly composed before Jagannitha wrote his CitramtmlmsS- 
khandana, the second verse of which refers to the Rasa-gangadhara. 
In Cllramfmitnsa-khaadana, however, a reference is made to Udl- 
haranilamtSra-prakarana of Rasa-g. (viSesas tu udJharanSlamlira- 
prakaraite tasa-gadgddharSd avateyah.p. 12), but Ibis Prakarana is not 
tomd in the extant text of Rasa-g. 
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first Anana are : definition of Kavya, its four varieties 
Uttamottama, Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama ; Rasa and 
Bhavas ; Gunas, whether three or ten. In the second Anana 
we have divisions of Dhvani, with a discussion of Abhidha 
and Laksana, after which comes treatment of Upama and 
other poetic figures, enumerated as 70 ; but it is incomplete. 
The work is written in the form of Sutra and Vrtti. The 
Citramlmamsa-khandana, directed against Appayya’s work 
of that name, also goes as far as the apahnuti-scction and 
does not deal with utprek^a and atisaya which are found in 
some MSS of the Citra-mimamsa. There is a reference to a 
matter to be dealt with in the Nidarsanalamkara-prakarana 
<p. 101: adhikam tu nidarsanalamkara-prakarane cintayisyate) 
which Jagannatha obviously contemplated writing. 

( 3 ) 

Of comparatively recent writers, Jagannatha, besides 
citing Mammata, Ruyyaka and Jayaratha extensively, refers 
to and quotes Vidyadhara (p. 254), Vidyanatha (p. 162), 
Visvanatha (and the Sahitya-darpana, p. 7) and Appayya, and 
refers very often to the navyali (pp. 25, 149, 240, 313, 
429, 478). The scathing criticism which he levels against 
Appayya as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha 
was, no doubt, prompted by the zeal of eclipsing the fame of 
another South Indian writer in the same field. Jagannatha 
also cites Srlvatsalanchana (p. 39), apparently the commen- 
tator on Mammata, an unknown Alamkara-bhasyakara 
(pp. 239 r 365 ; also referred to by Jayaratha), and Ratnakara 
(pp. 202, 207, 209, 211, 221, 225, 281, 313, 480.492 etc.) which 
last name is also cited by Appayya. Jagannatha also refers 
to a work called Alamkara-ratnakara (pp. 163, 165). An 
anonymous Alamkara-ratnakara is mentioned in Burnell 54a ; 
but Biihler 1 2 describes a work of that name by Sobhakara- 
mitra, son of Trayisvaramitra. Peterson informs us* that 

1 Kashmir Rep. App. ii no. 228, p. cxxviii. 

2 Rep. i p. 12. Biihler ( Report 1877) mention'; a small work called 
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the Kashmirian poet YaSaskara extracted some sutras on 
Alarpkara 1 from a work called A lam kdra-ratmkara by 
Sobhakaramitra. and illustrated them in his Devj-sto/ra by 
composing verses in praise of Devi, as the opening words 
of the latter work themselves show*. The work of Ya$askara 
in Stein is for this reason called Alanikarod5harapa> 
samnibaddha Devi-stotra .* The Ratndkara of Jagannatha 
undoubtedly refers to this Alamkara-ratnakara of Sobhakara- 
mitra ; for the citation from Ratnakara at p. 202=si7/ra 11 (as 
given in Peterson i P. 78).* Jayaratha criticises (pp. 41, 52) 
the Kashmirian Sobhakara who deviates from Ruyyaka, 
Jagannatha says (p. 281) that Appayya Dik$ita follows 
AlaiiikQra-ratndkara. 

( 4 ) 

A'dgo/I B haf (a 

The commentator on the Rasa-gahgadliara is N5ge§a or 
N3gojI Bbatfa, whose name we have already mentioned as a 
commentator on Mammata, Govinda Thakkura, Bhanudatta 

Dhvani-sSihS-pafiiikS which contains explanations of Prakrit verses, 
apparently of the DhvanyBloka ; but there is no evidence (except the 
epithet Kaimirakacilrya in the colophon) to show that he was the same 
as the Kashmirian Ramakara, author of the poem llara-vljaya. BORI 
MS no. 182. Cat. Ti ii. p 207. 

J These are given ia Peterson, op. cii. App. pp. 77-81. 

2 latnikaiUbhyantarato grMt\dlamkara-sutrani yathdkrameijaf 
bandiva dcvyS girirdja-putryBf} karomi iarpsan irutl-gocarani. The 
commentary on this verse explains: Sn-trayilvara-mltratmaja-Srl-iobhll • 
karamitra-\iracite'la,nkara-ratnakare'larpkara-ilitrBni. The colophon 
to BObler’s MS of the Alamkara-ratnakara reads traylSvara-mantra- 
putrosya as a description of SobhSkaramitxa, in which the word mantra 
is obviously a mistake for mitra. Stein's Jammu MS 58 reads Sobb5- 
kataraitra as the name of the author (cf. also W Bad 1 162). 

3 The original is also catted Alarnkara-rainodctharana and the 
author SobhaVareivara. See also Mitra 1822 ; Hultzsch’s Eine Samm- 
Jjj.vfj.ad. JJaathchriJien J70. 

4 The work has been recovered and edited by C. R. Dcvadbar, 
Poona 1942. See under Minor Writer* below. JagannStha refers to 
Afamkara'ratnSkora in as many as eleven different places (see C. R. 
Devadhar in Proc. A-I. O.C, Lucknow 1955, pp. 60-65). 
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and Appayya. He was a Mahratta Brahman (with the surname 
Kala or Kale), son of Siva Bhatta and Satl. He lived in 
Benares and was patronised by Ramasimha of Srngavera-pura 
(near Allahabad). He is one of the latter-day grammarians, 
who composed a number of works and commentaries on 
grammar, poetics and philosophy. He was a pupil of Hari 
Dlksita, who was the son of of Viresvara Dlksita and great- 
grandson of Bhattoji Dlksita, the well-known author of the 
Siddhanta-kaumudi. Bhattoji is known as a pupil of Sesa 
Krsna. 1 whose son Sesa Vires'vara was, as we have noted, a 
teacher of Jagannatha himself. NagojI was, thus, separated 
from Jagannatha roughly by two generations, and flourished 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The India office MS 
of his commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-manjari is dated in 
Magha Samvat 1769=Feb. 1713 A.D. 2 * * NagojI was the teacher 
of Vaidyanatha, the Maithili grammarian, and of Gangarama, 
the great-grandfather of Manirama (1802 A.D.). S 

NagojI wrote the following commentaries on various 
works on Poetics: (1) Gitru-marma-prakasika on Jagannatba’s 
Rasa-gangadhara. (2) Brhat and Laghu Uddyota on Govinda's 
Pradipa on Mammata. (3) Udaharana-dipikci or °Pradlpa on 
Mammata. (4) Alamkara-sudha and Vi^amapada-vycikhydna 
§alpaddncmda on Appayya’s Kuvalaydnanda. (5) Prakusa on 


1 author of the Pada-candrika and Prakriyu-prakaSa, and son and 

pupil of Sesa Narasimha or Nfsimha. For the Sesa family of 

Benares see l A, 1912, p. 245f. — Nagoji’s relation to Jagannatha is 

illustrated thus : 


—Sesa Vircsvara- 
(son) 


Sesa 

Sesa Krsna — 

Nrsimha-> (son and 
pupil) 


-Pcrubhatta- 

(pupil) 


I — Bhattoji 
Dlksita — 
(pupil) 


Viresvara 
Dlksita 
(son and 
pupil) 


-Jagannatha 
(pupil of Sesa 
Viresvara 
and son of 
Perubhatta 


Hari 
Dlksita 
(son and 
pupil) 


-y 


NagojI 

Bhatta 

(pupil) 


2 IOC iii, p. 355 ; cf. Bclvalkar’s Systems of Skt. Grammar, p. 49. 

3 Manirama wrote a comm, on Jagannatha's Bltamim-vilasa in 
1802 A.D. See /OCvii, p. 1526. 
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Bbanudatta's Rasa-mahjarl. (6) A commentary on Bhanu- 
datta’s Rasa-iorahginl. 

The relative chronology of some works of NagojT is fixed 
by P. K. Gode (Oriental Thought i, no. 2, 1955, pp. 45-52) 
between circa 1670 and 1750 A.D. 

bibliography 

• Rasa gahgadhara 

Editions. (1) Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab (with 
Nagofi's comm.). J9SP, Bombay 1888, 1913, 3rd ed. 1916, 
6th ed. 1947 (2) Ed. GaDgadhar Sastri (with Nagoji’s 
comm.), Benares Skt- Series 1885-1903. Our references 
are to the NSP ed. of 1916. 

■Commentaries. ( 1 ) GurU'iuarma-prakSSlkii by Nageta or 
Nagojl Bhatja. Printed in NSP and Benares ed. as noted 
above. (2) Visamapadi. Anonymous. Aufrccbt i. 494b. 

CitramlmSipsa-khartdana 

Edition. Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with Citra-mlmamsa, 
NSP, Bombay 1893. 1907. 



CHAPTER IX 


LATER WRITERS ON RASA AND KAV1-S1K$A 
WRITERS ON RASA 
( 1 ) 

SARADATANAYA 

Saradatanaya, author of the Bhava-prakaSa, 0 prcikasiku or 
°prakasana, appears to have been a popular writer on the 
Rasas and Bhavas, who is quoted extensively by Kumara- 
svamin, 1 and in the Kama-dhenu on Vamana," as well as by 
commentators like Ragliavabhatta, Ranganatlia 3 and Vasu- 
deva. 4 He is described as son of Bhatta Gopala and 
grandson of Krsna. and great-grandson of Laksmana of 
Kasyapa-gotra who is said to have been a resident of Matara- 
pujya village in the Meruttara country of the Aryavarla, and 
to have written a commentary on the Vedas, called the Vedo- 
bhu$ana. Our author was so named, because he was con- 
sidered to have been born by the grace of Sarada, worshipped 
in Benares. He learnt Natya-Sastra from Divakara, and 
says that he is following Abhinavaguptacarya ; but bis- 
work in some parts is in reality a condensed epitome chiefly 
of Bhoja’s Srngara-prakasa, which it cites and practically 
summarises. This fact will place Saradatanaya chronologi- 
cally later than Bhoja : and the citation of the Blwva-prakaia 
by Siiiga-bhupala (pp. 20, 139, 169, 202 etc.) will fix its other 
terminus at 1330 A.D. We may, therefore, assign our author 
roughly to the period between 1100 and 1300 A.D. 

Saradatanaya cites Agastya (p. 2), Kohala, Matrgupta 
Subandhu and Anjaneya (p. 251) as authorities on the dramatic 

1 pp. 12, 15,44,68, 102, 106, 118, 121. 127, 129, 139, 143, 145, 219, 
223 etc. 

2 e g. on I. 3. 30. 

3 on Vikramo °, cd. N. S. P. 1885, p. 10. 

4 on Karpura-manj 0 ed. N.S.P. 1900, pp. 5, 7, etc. 
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art. The work consists of ten adhikaras as follows : 1 and 2, 
Bhava. 3. Avantara-bhavabheda-svarupa. 4. Sriigaralambana- 
nayakadi-svarQpa. 5. Nayaka-bhedavastha-rasa-bhava-vikara. 
6. Sabdarttaa-sambandba-bheda-prakara. 7. Natyetivrttadi- 
lak$ana. 8. Da&t-rupaka-Iak§aria. 9. Nrtyabheda-svarupa- 
laksana. 10. Natya-prayoga-bheda-prakara. 

The Kavi-kalpalatii cited in this work (pp. 131, 175) 
is different from works of the same name of Arisijpha 
and DeveSvara ; for our author believes that the Kavya-prakaia 
borrowed from it For quotations in Saradatanaya’s work 
see Adyar Library Bulletin xix. 1-2, pp. 47-51. 

Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraj of Melkote and K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri in Gaekwad’s Orient. Series 1930. 

( 2 ) 

UNGA-BHCPALA 

Sifiga-bhupala, whose name is also given as Sifiga-dharanISa. 
Sifiga-raja or Siflga-mahlpati has been identified by Sesagiri 
Sastri with Sifigama Nayadu, r5ja of Vefikajagiri who ruled, 
on the authority of a biographical sketch of the R5jAs of 
VeAkatagiri, about 1330 A.D. 1 This date is probable, as 
Mallinatha (on Kumara i. 25. iti bh upa lah=Rasarnava i. 181), 
as well as Kumarasvamin. quotes our author. The intro- 
ductory verses of the Rasarnava-sudhakara, attributed to this 
South Indian prince, show that he belonged to the Rccarla 
dynasty, and ruled over the country lying between the Vin- 
dhyas and SriSaila, of which Rajacalam (Racakonda) was the 
hereditary capital. He was the son of Ananta (or Anapota) 

I For detaitls see SgSi, pp. 7-H ; also introd. to Trivandrum ed. 
of the RasOrqava'. M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar (ed. Subhafita-nh'i, 
Vanivilasa Press, Srirangam 1908) states that Sidgaraa Ndyadu, 
our author, was a contemporary of Prau<)ha Devar5ja of Vijayanagar 
(1422-1477 A-D.) ; but P, R. Bhandarkar io his Note on Siriga-bhflp3la 
(in Proc. First Orient. Conf. Poona, ii, 1916, p. 425) doubts the correct- 
ness of this date. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar would assign the period bet- 
ween 1340 and 1360 A. D. (Proc. A-I.O.C., Mysore 1937, pp. 264*73). 
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Payodhimathana-samavakara (p. 290), Kandarpa-sarvasva by 
himself (p. 151), and Virdnanda (pp. 159. 160). 

The Rasarnava in three Vilasas comprehends, with profuse 
illustrations, practically all the topics of Dramaturgy and 
Rasa. The topics, in brief, are as follow : Vilasa I. Natya- 
Jaksana and Rasa-laksana ,• qualities and classification of the 
Nayaka ; his assistants in love affairs : the qualities and 
classification of the Nayika ; incidental treatment of three 
Ritis (Gaudi. Vaidarbhi and Pancali), four dramatic Vrtfis 
(S&ttvatl, KauSiki, ArabhatT and Bharat!), Pravrttis and 
Sattvika Bhavas. II. Detailed treatment of 33 vyabhicari- and 
$ sthayi'bhSvas ; aspects of Rati ; other Rasas besides Srn- 
gara ; opposition and commixture (Saipkara) of Rasas ; 
Rasabh&sa. III. Different kinds of Rupaka and its subject- 
matter ; five Artha-prakftis ; Pataka-sthanaka ; five Avastbas; 
five Samdhis with all their Abgas treated in detail ; BhQjanas ; 
Nataka as the principal Rupaka ; other types of Rupaka ; 
languages to be employed ; naming of different characters. 
The printed text in the -Trivandrum Skt. Series covers more 
lhan 300 pages. 

Sifiga-bhGpala appears to have written a Ndjaka-parl- 
bhSffl*, which topic is also treated briefly at the end of his 
Rasarnava. Sifiga-bhupala also wrote a work entitled 
Samglta-sudhakara (ed. Kalivara Vedantavagisa and S. P. 
Ghosh, New Arya Press, Calcutta 1879) which appears to be 
a commentary on the Samgita-ratndkara of Sarngadeva. 

, Editions. (1) by Sarasvatisesa Sastri, Venkatagiri 1895. (2) 
by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sansk. Series, 1916. 

( 3 ) 

BHANUDATTA 

Bhanudatta* is notable for his two popular works on the 
subject of Nayaka-nayika and the Rasas, called the Rasa- 

1 It is a small work of 289 verses. Sec India Office Cat. vol. ii (Keith 
and Thomas), no. 5248, p. 346. 

2 The form BhSnukara of this name is given by Seja Cinttaapi's 


16 
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Gananatha 1 , while the author of the poem describes himself 
as the son of Ganapatt or Gananatha*. There are also a few 
verses in the two works of our Bhanudatta which occur 
in the poem. Thus the mahgala-veist of the Rasa-mahjari 
{atmtyani caranam) = Gita-gauma ii, p. 90 ; akaroh kimu 
netra * in Rasa-manjari 5l~Gita-gauriia ii, p, 14 ; praneiasya 
prabhavati in Rasa-faraftginj iv, p. 40 ed. Granthamala = 
Gita gaurisa ii. p. 77. As lbe Gita-gauri&a is not a mere 
compilation in which we may expect verses from other 
writers, the presence of verses in it from the two works of 
Bhanudatta can be reasonably explained by a presumption 
of common authorship of the three works. 

The Gita-gauriia appears to have been modelled on 
Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda which, like Kalidasa’s Megha-duta. 
gave birth to numerous imitations in later times. 8 Even a 
cursory examination of these two works will show the close 
connexion between them ; and it is remarkable that not only 
the general scheme, but even the verses in some chapters of 
Bhanudatta’s poem correspond in metre with those of 
Jayadeva’s. Thus : 

Jayadeva 

pralaya-payodhi-jale dhrlavan jsi vedam 
vihita-vahitra-caritram akhedam 
kefava dhrta-mina-farira, jaya jagadiia hare 
and Bhanudatta 

bhramsi jagati sakale pratilavam aviSegam 
1 In MSS of Rasa-tarang’ noticed in ALeip 833. Weber 1726, 

1 ka\i-ganan3lha-sutasya kaver Hi lacanarn trl-jagatl dhanyam, ii, 
p. 50 ; kfta-hara-vinayo ganapati-ianayo nigadatl hila-kSraijam ii, p. 58, 

3 eg- the Glta-gaAgSdhara by Kaljana, the Glta-girlSa by RSma, 
the Glea-digambara by Vamiamaiji {UPS i. 18), the G'lta-rdghava by 
Prabhikara, son of Bhudbara, dated Samvat 1674 {Bhacdarkar 
Rep- 1832-83 p. 9)* A Glia-rSghara by HarKarpklra is mentioned 
in UPS it, no. 53. See also Rama-glta-govinda {IOC vii, p. 1480) 
characterised by Eggeling as ‘*a weak imitation of Jayadeva's Gita- 
govinda" but attributed to Jayadeva. Eggeling quotes from Garcin 
de Tassy about such passing off of imitations of GVa-govinda for 
that of Jayadeva. Cf . Pischel, Die Hofdichier det Lakfmanasena p. 23‘ 
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samayitum iva jana-khedam ase$am 
purahara krta maruta-vesa, jaya bhuvanddhipate. 

Again, Jayadeva 

nibhrta-niktmja-grham gataya nisi rahasi niliya 

vasantum 

cakita-vilokita-sakala-disd rati-rabhasa~rasenci 

hasantam 

sakhi he kesi-mathanam uddram 

ramciya mayd saha madana-manoratha-bhavitayd 

savikaram 

and Bhanudatta 

abhinava-yauvana-bhusitayd dara-taralita-locana- 

tarcun 

kintcid-udahcita-vihasitaya calad-civirala-pidcika- 

vikuram 

sakhi he samkaram udita-vilasam 

saha samgamaya mayd natayd rati-kautuka-darsita- 

hdsam. 

These two extracts, taken at random, will show how close 
the imitation is. We may presume reasonably from this that 
Bhanudatta’s work was written some time after Jayadeva’s 
lyric had achieved sufficient literary reputation to be thus 
imitated. Whether we place Jayadeva in the first or second 
half of the 12th century, Bhanudatta cannot be put earlier 
than that century, and this conclusion gives us one terminus 
to his date. 

The other terminus is furnished by the date of one 
of the commentaries on the Rasa-man jari, called the 
Rasamanjari-vikdsa (or -vildsa) by Gopala (alias Vopadeva), 
son of Nrsimha, which is expressly dated in 
1572 A. D. 1 In the Sarhgadhara-paddhati, which was 

1 Stein, Jammu Cal. p. 63, corrected at p. 421 , also p. 273. As to 
the date of this commentary and the era used, sec below Bibliography. — 
Kumarasvamin, at the beginning of the 1 5th century, quotes (p. 280) 
the authority of a work called Rasa-manjarl to show that viraha- 
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compiled about 1363 A.D., several verses are cited under 
the names of Bhanu-pandita and Vaidya Bhanu-pandita (790, 
973, 1032, 1271, 3328, 3685), none of which, however, can 
be traced in the known works of our author. Jahlana, whose 
anthology (cd. GOS, Baroda 1938) was compiled about the 
middle of the 13th century, also quotes and ascrines to 
Bhanu-pandita and Vaidya Bhanu-pandita as many as 36 
verses, which are similarly untraceable, but three of which 
are found under the same citation in the Paddhati (790=p 68, 
973=p. 107, and3328=p. 183). It may, however, be presumed 
that the author of the Rasa-maFijar } was not unknown at this 
period, and that in the anthologies the epithets vaidya and 
pandita were annexed to an earlier or later Bhanu in order to 
distinguish him from our author, whose namesake he was 1 , 

A closer approximation of Bhanudatta’s date is possible 
if any inference is permissible from the mention of Nijama* 
rtliaranipala in the Rasa-maniari, It is suggested* that the 
Nizam referred to as ruler of Davagiri by Ananta Pandita's 
commentary is Ahmad Nizam Shah, who obtained possession 
of Daulatabad (Devagiri) sometime between 1499 and 1507 
A.D. and founded the Nizam Sbabi dynasty of Dekkan. P. V. 
Kane brings in fresh evidence by pointing out (HSP. p. 296- 

vipralambha is also termed pranaya-mUna. It is not clear whether the 
reference is to BhSnudatta, for the dictum cannot be traced ia his Rasa- 
malijart. 

1 In the Sa bh y ala tp k arana of Goviadaji (Bhandarkar Rep. 1887-91, 
p. Ixiii) we have selections from the poems of Bhanufcara and Bh3au- 
papdita, by which obviously a dutmetion, is meant between the two 
poets.— Har Datta Sarma C ABORt. xvii. 1926, pp. 2-0-58). relying 
chiefly on the ascription of a large number of BhSnudatta’s verses to 
poet BhSnukara by some late anthologies, suggests their identity, which 
is very doubtful. See on this question G. V. Devasthali in SI A, vii, 
1944, pp. III-I7 ; P. K. Gode in Ind. Culture iii. pp. 751-56 and S. K- De, 
Some Problems, p. 147. 

2 S. K. £X” is J&nv AwAtonv P- W-&. **swtfAb Wtwwwtf 
of Patna Univ. iii. no. 1-2) thinks that the Nizam is the second ruler 
of the dynasty, and Knna (so interpreted also by Ananta patjdita) is 
Kftija Deva R5ya of Vijayanagar (I J09-1J JO). 
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97) that Bhanudatta married a sister of the Smrti-writcr 
Misaru Mi6ra, author of Vivddacandra, who flourished in 
the middle of the 15th century. It would not be unreasonable, 
therefore, to assign Bhanudatta to a period between 1450 
and 1500 A.D. 

In the last verse of the Rasa-man jarn Bhanudatta’s native 
country is given as Videha ( vidchabhuh ) l 2 or Mithila, which 
agrees with Burnell’s description of Bhanudatta as a native of 
Mithila, As a Maithili writer, it is not surpising that he was 
acquainted with the Gaudlya Jayadeva’s well-known lyric, and 
tried to emulate it with a similar work on Siva and Gaurl. In 
another work called Kumdra-bhargavlya- attributed to Bhanu- 
datta, the author is called the son of Ganapati or Gananatha 
(obviously the same as our author), and his pedigree is given 
thus : Ratne5vara-> Sure^vara (author of a Sariraka-bhayya- 
varttika )-» Vi£vanatha-> Ravinatha-v Bhavanatha-v Maba- 
deva-> Ganapati-)- Bhanudatta. Ganapati appears to have 
been a poet whose verses are quoted by Bhanudatta himself 
in his Rasa-1 aranginj. A poet Ganapati is praised, in a verse 
ascribed to one RajaSckhara in Jahlana's anthology (p. 45), 
as the author of a work called Mahamoda. An Alamkara- 
tilaka in five chapters and a Srhgara-dipika are also attributed 
to our Bhanudatta. 

The Srhgara-dipika is not available, but the Alamkdra- 
tilaka has been published 3 . It is written in mixed prose and 
verse and cover the usual topics of Sanskrit Poetics. The 
first Pariccheda speaks of Kavya, of which Rasa is declared 

1 In Madras cd. of 1872, as well as in the MSS noticed by Aufrecbt 
(Bod. Cat. 213b,) and Bhandarkar (Rep. 1883-84 p. 12), the reading 
vidarbhabhuli is a mislcction ; for the author represents the river 
Ganges as flowing through his country, which is true of Videha and not 
ofVidarbha. Cf. Weber ii no. 1726. The title mi&ra, often appended 
to Bhanudatta's name, would indicate that he was a Maithili Brahman, 
and that he was probably not a Vaidya. 

2 The work is in 12 Ucchvasas in mixed prose and verse. Sec IOC 
vii p. 1540, where the genealogical verses arc quoted in full. 

3 By G. V. Dcvasthali in JBRAS (New Series), xxiii-xxv (1947-49). 
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to be the soul, and deals with its three varieties, Uttama, 
Madhyama and Adhama. It then goes on to six RItis and 
four Vrttis (Kai^ikJ etc.) The second and third Pariccbedas 
are devoted respectively to Do§a and Guna, in the treatment 
o£ which the work closely follows Bhoja. The fourth and 
fifth Paricchedas deal with Alamkaras of Sabda and Artha 
respectively, enumerated as 77, A work of the author’s 
called Citra-candrika is cited. 

The Rasa imnjarl is a much smaller work which deals 
generally, with illustrations, the topics of Nayaka-Nayika. 
their adjuncts and excellences, the two varieties of Srfigara, 
and ten stages of Vipralambha-Srhgara. The Rasa tarafigitfl, 
divided into eight Tarafigas, deals more elaborately with 
Rasas, with a detailed treatment of Srfigara. The chapter- 
arrangement of topics is as follows: (i) Sthayi-bhava (ii) 
Vibhava (iii) Anubbava (iv) Sattvjka-bbava (v) Vyabhicari- 
bhava (vi) Sfflgara Rasa (vii) Other Rasas (viii) Three 
kinds of Dr^i in relation to Sthayi-bbava, etc. 

The commentaries on the two works of Bhanudatta, as 
detailed below, are numerous. Of these, the Nauka on Rasa- 
Jarafigitil by Gafigarama Jadi, and the VyangyaUha-kautnudi 
and * Prakdia on Rasa-manjatl by Ananta-pandita and Nagojl 
Bhafta respectively have been published. 

Bhanudatta also appears to have compiled an anthology 
called Rasa-pSrtjata (printed by Matilal Banarsidas, Lahore 
1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Raschtnanjafi 

Editions. (1) In Kavya saingraha of jivananda Vidyasagar, 
2nd. ed. Calcutta 1886. (2) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga. with 
Vyafigyartha-kaumudj of Ananta Pandita and ‘PrakaSa of 
Nagoji Bhatfa, Benares Skt. Series. 1904. (3) ed. Venkatarama 
Sastri in Telugu characters. Madras 1909. (4) In Graniha- 
j-atna-mala veil. 1. Our relerences are to the Benares ed. 
Commentaries. (1) Vyahgyortha-kaumudl by Ananta Pandita. 

son of Trjambaka Partdita (Timaji) and grandson of 
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Balo Pandita, and great-grandson of Nilakantha Pandita. 
His native place was Punyastambha (Puntambem in 
Ahmednagar) on the Godavari. The comm, was written 
at Benares in Samvat 1692=1636 A. D. at the request of 
Candrabhanu, son of Vlrasenadeva and grandson of 
Madhukara. The date of composition is specified in the 
concluding verse which is given in the India Office MS 
(Eggeling, IOC iii, p. 356), but omitted in the printed text. 
Ed. as above. Ananta also wrote a Mudruraksctsa- 
purvaplihika (Mitra 1654), and a commentary on Govar- 
dhana-saptasati in 1645 A.D. (ed. N.S.P. Bombay, 1886). 

(2) ° Prakasa by Nagoji or Niigesa Bhatja, for whom 
see under Jagannatha. Ed. as above. IOC, iii, no. 1222/, 
2602 ; BOR1 Cat. xii, nos. 223-25, p. 258f. 

(3) “Parimala by Se$a Cintamani, son of Sesa Nrsirnha 
and younger brother of Sesa Krsna. Extract in Mitra 3115, 
vol. ix p. 194, and Bhandarkar. Rep. 1883-84. p. 365. 
The MS in Mitra appears to have been copied in Samvat 
1609 ( = 1552-53 A.D.) ; but the MS in Bhandarkar bears 
no date. There are six MSS of this comm, in BORl Cat. 
xii, nos. 217-222 ; see also IOC iii, nos. 1226-27, p. 357. 
Cintamani also wrote several other works including one 
on Prosody called Chandah-prakasa (Aufrecht 189a). 

(4) °Vikasa (or °Vilasa) by Gopala Acarya, alias 
Vopadeva of Kaundinya-gotra, son of Nrsirnha and 
grandson of Gopala of Jabala-grama in the Maharastra 
country, and pupil of Menganatha. He calls his author 
Bhanukara. The comm, is dated in Samvat 1484=1428 
A. D. See Jammu Cat. no. 1221 (extract). Sridhara 
Bhandarkar however, points out (Rep. oj Second Tour 
1904-06, p. 36) that the date is 1494 and not 1484 as given 
by Stein (extr. p. 273), but he thinks that it is Saka era, 
in which case the date of the commentary will be 
1572 A.D. See P. K. Gode in ABORl, xvi (1934-35) 
pp. 145-47. 

(5) Rasika-ranjanl by Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivamsa 
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Bhajta DrSvida and grandson o! Nrsiinha Bhatta. He also 
wrote a comm, on Rudra’s Srhg. til ■ There is also a 
commentator of the same name on Mammata. They may 
all be identical. See above pp. 95. 161. MSS: Aufrecht L 
495b, ii. 116a, iii, 106a ; BOR1 MSS Cat. xii, nos. 226-30 
(extracts). The commentary by Harivarpsa Bhatta in 
Oudh Cat . xi. 10 is probably a mistake for this comm, of 
his son. For Gopala's other works see Aufrecht i. 161. 

(6) Samanjasa or Vyaiigyartha-kaumudi by VisveSvara, 
son of Lakjmldbara. f or whom see the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. MSS: Aufrecht i. 495b, ii. U6a, iii. 106a. 

(7) * Amoda by RafigaSayin alias Gurujala&yin or 
Gurujala RafigaSuyin, who is said to have studied 
under MabSde$ika of Vadbula-gotra and under his own 
paternal uncle AnantScarya. He is described as son of 
Dharmacarya of Cilukamari family. He was a Srtvai$nava. 
V. Raghavan points out that Gurujala is a village in 
Palnad Taluq in Guntur district ; the author’s real name 
was thus RafigaSayin. Chilakamari is in the East 
Godavari district ; this epithet attached to the names of 
his father and grandfather shows that this must have 
been their original home. Raugafayin frequently criticises 
Parimala which, as noted above, cannot be later than 
155 3 A. D. He quotes also Kuvalaydnanda of Appayya, 
as well as Pcattdha-manorama of BhattojJ Dikjita, whose 
literary activity belongs to the last quarter of the I6th 
century. Rafigafayin, therefore, may be assigned to the 
1st half of the 17th century A.D. Besides the Amoda 
commentary he wrote a Sriigaradahari which he himself 
quotes. Madras Cat. xxii, 12941-42. (extracts). 

(8) Vyahgyartha-dipikd by Ananda Sara an. son of 
Tryambaka. Aufrecht i. 495a. ii. 116a. 

(9) Bhanu-bha va-prakaiini by Mahadeva. Tanjore 
Cat ix, no. 5284, p. 4070. 

(10) Rasika-ranjana by Vra]3r5ja Dfksita, son of 
Kamaraja and father of Jivar3ja. North Western Pov. Cat. 
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1877*86, ii. 120. See below under Jivaraja’s comm, on 
Rasa-larangim. Burnell wrongly enters Rasika-ranjana 
as a commentary by “the author of the text.” It appears 
from Madras Cat. xx, Kavya, p. 8008 that Vrajaraja wrote 
an independent poem, entitled Rasika-ranjana. in three 
Stabakas, describing feminine attractions and charms. Are 
the two works identical? 

(11) Rasamanjari-sthula-tatparyarlha. IOC iii, 1230/j 
543, p. 358. 


Rasa-tarahgini 

Editions. (1) with Nauka of Gahgarama Jadi, in Puthi 
form, Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 1886 (2) in Grantha - 
ratna-mala vol. i. 1887-88 (3) ed. Regnaud in his Rhetorique 
Sanskrite, Paris 1884 (text in Roman transliteration). 
Commentaries. (1) °Nauka by Gahgarama Jadi or Jadin. 
Madras Cat. xxii 12930 (extract)-31. This commentary is 
dated in Samvat 1799=1742-43 A.D. (P. K. Gode in 
ABOR1, xiii, p. 186). Gahgarama is also the author 
of an independent work called Rasa-mimamsa (ed. with 
the author’s Cbaya, Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 
1885), in which he refers to his Nauka. He was son of 
Narayana and pupil of Niiakantha, and also wrote two 
works on logic, one of which is T arkamrla-ca$aka ; in 
it he gives the names of his father and preceptor (see 
Aufrecht i. 140). This is a comm, on the Tarkumrta of 
Jagadisa. On Gahgarama Jadi see G. V. Devasthali in 
Journal oj Univ. Bombay, xi, pt. 2, 1942, pp. 84-88. 

(2) Rasika-ranjani by VenTdatta Tarkavagisa Bhattacarya, 
son of Viresvara and grandson of Laksmana. From 
a corrupt verse giving the date Eggeling {IOC, no. 1216) 
surmises that the commentary was dated is 1553 A. D. ; 
but G. V. Devasthali {I A v, 1942, p. 195f) shows that this 
early date cannot be accepted. In his opinion the work 
belongs to the beginning of the 18lh century, about 1708 
A. D. The author belonged to the Ahicchatra-dhara Kula, 
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and his genealogy is thus given : Mabidhara (a Mantrika 
of KaSIpati and author of mantra-mahodadhi)-¥Ka.\yana~> 
Lakjmana-vVire^vara-vVenldatta. Verildatta also wrote 
an independent work on Poetics called Alamkara-candro- 
daya. See under Minor Writers below. MSS : Aufrecht i. 
494b. ii. 115b, 220a, iii. 106a; IOC iii, no 1216/1703a 
p. 354 (extract) : Madras Cat. xxii. no. 12932. 

(3) "Setu or * Setu-bandha by Jivaraja, son of Vrajaraja 
Dik$ita(see bibliography above under Rasa-manjari). MSS: 
Aufrecht i. 494b, ii. 220a, iii. 106a. The Rasa-setu in Aufre- 
cht i. 494b is probably the same commentary. He was the 
great-grandson of SamarSja Dik$ita (q. v. under Minor 
Writers), who lived in the latter part of the 17th century. 
He speaks of Gafigarama’s comm. Nauka with contempt 
{introd. verse 9). ‘ Extract in Vlwar Cat. no. 226. 

(4) Rasodadhi by GaneSa. MS dated 1698 A. D. 
Buhler, Cat. Gujarat. Kathiawad etc. 3. 54. 

(5) Rasodadhi by Mabadeva. Kielhorn, Central Prov. 
Cat. 104. 

(6) Sahitya-sttdha or Kavya-sudha by Nemi^aba, son of 
BhlmaSaha, described as maharajadhiraja. Aufrecht 
i. 494b, iii. 106a. See Cat. BORl M S xii, pp. 234-35. 
P. K. Gode (Caf. Orient. Journal, i, pp. 217-20) would 
identify the author with Nemi Shah II of Jawhar line of 
chiefs in Bombay Presidency — about 1650 A D. 

(7) Niitana-tarl by Bhagavadbhatta Aufrecht i. 494b. 

(8) Comm, by Ayodhyaprasada. Aufrecht i. 494b. 
The author also commented on the Vrtta.ratnakara. 

(9) Comm, by Dinakara. Aufrecht in 115b. Possibly 
this is the comm, ascribed to NemiSaha, mentioned above, 
who was Dinakara’s patron, as the nominal author. 

Alamkara-tilaka 

Ed. G. V. Devasthali in JBRAS, New Series, xxiii pp. 57-82. 
xxiv-xxv pp. 92-120 (1947-49). The name of the author is 
.given as Bhanukara in Burnell 54a and Bhau Daji Catalogue. 
The work is in five paricchedas (Peterson vi. App. p. 29). 
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Srhgiir a- dipika 

Aufrecht i. 661a ( = Oudh Cat. iii. 12). 

( 4 ) 

Following upon these, we have innumerable works of a 
similar nature which take Rasa, especially Srhgara, as its 
principal theme, and which were composed apparently with 
the purpose of guiding the poet with rules and illustrations in 
the composition of erotic pieces so popular and profuse in 
Sanskrit literature. The most important of these works and 
their authors will be mentioned in the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. 

Some Vaisnava authors, like Rupa Gosvamin, however, 
attempt to bring Vaisnava ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of poetic or dramatic Rasa. We shall, for conve- 
nience of treatment, take them in a group here. 

RUPA AND JIVA GOSVAMIN 

Rupa Gosvamin, son of Kumara and grandson of Mukun- 
da, is the author of numerous Vaisnava works, including the 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and U jjvala-mlamani, which give an 
analysis and exposition of Bhakti-rasa on the analogy of the 
orthodox Rasa, especially the Srhgara or Erotic. He is well 
known as a contemporary of Caitanya, the Vaisnava reformer 
of Bengal, and must have, therefore, flourished towards the 
end of the 15th and the first half of the 16th century. This 
date is confirmed by the dates which some of his works bear. 
His Dana-kcli-kaumudi and Vulagdlia-mudhava were composed 
respectively in 1495 and 1533 A.D. 1 ; while his Lalita-madhava, 
Bhakti-rasamrta and Utkalika-vallarl are dated respectively in 
1537, 1541 and 1550 A.D. The most flourishing period of 
Rupa’s literary activity thus falls between 1533 and 1550 
A.D., but it must have begun as early as 1495 A.D. 

1 For information about these authors see S. K. De, Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942. 
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The commentary Lacana-rocarii on Vjjvalci-nilamani was 
composed by his nephew JIva Gosvatnin, son of his younger 
brother Vallabha ( alias Anupama). 1 2 His MaJhava-mahotsava 
was composed in 1555 A.D. and his Gopiila-campu bears the 
dates 1589 and 1592 A.D. 

Rupa Gosvamin also appears to have written a treatise on 
Dramaturgy called Nafaka-candrika, which is quoted in 
the commentary on the Vidagdha-madhava and in the 
Vai$navato$ini on the Bhagavata. At the commencement of 
this work, ROpa Gosvamin states that in composing 
it he consulted the Bharata-^astra and Raia-stidhakara 
{ Rasarnava-sudhakara of SiAga-bhupala), and rejected 
generally (i. 2) the treatment of the Siihitya-darparta as- 
being opposed to Bharata’s views. The topics dealt with 
in eight sections are: (1) general characteristics of a 
drama. (2) the hero (nayaka), (3) the divisions of a ROpaka 
<n5ndi etc). (4) elements in the action (samdhi. pataka etc) and 
their classification, (5) arthopak§epaka and its divisions (vi?> 
kambhaka etc), (6) division of acts and scenes, (7) distribution 
of dialects (bhaja-vidhana), 18) styles of dramatic composition 
•fvptti) and their employment according to the Rasa intended. 
The work is not a small one, and the illustrations taken 
mostly from Vaijnava works are fairly minute and numerous. 
In his f/jjvafa-nifomam KOpa gives illustrative verses from 
most of his own poetical and dramatic productions, such as 
Vddhava-duta . Vidagdha-madhava, Ddnakcli-kaumudi and 
other works 1 . A Rasamrta-ieja js also attributed to Rfipa. 

1 On the question of date see S. K. De, Padyi \ ah (ed. Dacca 
Univ. 1934) pp. Ii-liii. A list of ROpa’s works will be found on pp. 
xiix-l. 

2 For a list of his works see also S. K. De, Vciynava Faith and 
Movement pp. 113-118 ; also analysis of Bhakti-rasSmfta and Ityiala- 
nVantani at pp- 126-167. This work may also be consulted for the 

tnovel application of the orthodox Rasa-theory to the doctrine of 
Bhakti and for an exposition of the erotic mysticism in these Vaijnava 
works, which expresses religious longings in the language and imagery 
of earthly passion. The question is. therefore, not discussed here. 
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VISVANaTHA cakravartin 

Visvanatha Cakravartin, who wrote the commentary, 
called Ananda-candrikd or Ujjvala-nilamanl-kirana, lived at 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century ; for 
he composed a commentary called Sarartha-darsinl on the 
Bhagavata in Saka 1626=1704 A.D., while his Anonda- 
candrika is also dated in Saka 1618=1696 A.D. He also 
wrote, besides several Vaisnava works, a commentary on the 
Alamkara-kaustubha of Kavikarnapura, mentioned below. He 
mentions a work called Rasa-taraiigini by Narayana Bhatta. 
in his commentary on Ujjvala-nilamani (ed. MSP, p. 25), 

KAVIKARNAPURA 

Paramananda-dasa Sena Kavikarnapura described as the 
youngest son of Sivananda Sena and pupil of Srinatha, wrote 
a work called Alamkara-kaustubha. The author was a well- 
known Vaisnava of Bengal belonging to the Vaidya family, and 
wrote several Sanskrit Vaisnava works, including a metrical, 
life of Caitanya ( Caitanya-caritdmrta ed. Radharaman Press, 
Murshidabad 1884) and a drama on the same theme ( Caitanya - 
candrodaya, ed. Bibl. Ind. 1854). His drama Caitanya - 
candrodaya was composed in Saka 1494 or 1501 = 1572 or 1579 
A.D. 1 , and his Gauraiiga-ganoddesa-dipika was composed 
in 1576 A.D. 2 His father Sivananda w'as an elder disciple 
of Caitanyadeva, who used to organise and lead the annual 

1 The date is given in the verse: Sake cattirdaSa-Satc ravi-vuji-yuktc j, 
gauro harir dharani-mandaia dvirdiit /tasmin catiir-navati-bhuji tadiya- 
nia-lgrantho'yam uvirabliavat katamasya vaktrdt, which tells us that 
Gaurahari or Caitanya was born in Saka 1407, and that the drama, 
which deals with him, was written in Saka 1494 or 1501 =1572 or 1579 
A.D. See discussion about the date in Vaisnava Faith mentioned 
above. Aufrecht is incorrect in stating that it was composed in 1543 
A.D. (But sec Stcn Konovv Ind. Drama p. 93, section 104). For the 
author and his works see S. K.De, PadyavaU (ed. Dacca Univ. 1934), 
pp. 188-90 and Vaisnava Faith and Movement pp. 32-34. 

2 HPS ii p. 50, as well as ALeip 721, reads Sake vasu-graha-mite 
which gives 1576 or 1577 A.D. but IOC no. 2510 reads Siike rasurasa - 
mile which would give 1540 A.D. 
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exodus o£ Caitanya’s followers to Puri from Bengal. Mitra 
in the introduction to his edition of the drama (p, vi) says 
that Kavikarnapura was born in 1524 A.D. at KaficaDapalli 
(Kaficdapada) in Nadiya a few years before Caitanya's death. 
The Alarnkara-kaustubha is composed in ten kironas, as 
follow : 1 Kavya-Iaksapa, 2 Sabdartba, 3 Dhvani. 

4 GunlbbSta-vyahgya, 5 Rasa-bbava-tadbheda, 6 Guna, 
7 Sabdalatpkara, 8 Artbalamkara, 9 Riti, 10 Doja*. It is thus 
a more comprehensive work than Rupa Gosvamin’s and the 
Vai$oavite proclivities are not so prominent ; but most of the 
illustrative verses are in praise of Kr$na and the subject-matter 
follows the Kavya-prakafa in treatment. The commentaries 
on this work are noticed below. 

KAVICANDRA 

Kavicandra describes himself* as a physician and as son of 
Kavikarnapura and KauSalya, grandson of VidyaviSarada, and 
father of KavibbQsana and Kavivallabba belonging to the 
Datta family of Dirghahka-grama. He wrote a CikitsS - 
ratnavali 5 in Saka 1583 (=*1661 A.D.) where the same 
personal history is given. The date precludes his 
identification with the poet of the same name quoted 
in the anthology called Padyavaft*. He wrote, among 
other works, a Ka vya- cattdri ka in 15 prakaSas dealing 
with (1) kavya-laksana, (2) gabda-Sakti. (3) rasa, (4) bhava, 
(5) rasa-bheda. (6) rasabhasa. (7) k&vya-bheda, (8) pramana- 

■ 1 For a detailed rdsumd of it* content* *ee Mitra 1662. 

2 IOC, iii, pp. 344-45; ABod pp. 211-12. 

3 IOC, v, pp. 958-59. Aufrecht (ii. 166) mentions the date with a 
query, but the datehppears to be correct. 

4 See ed. S. K. De. Dacca Univ. 1934. nos. 162, 166, 188.189, 
190-191. See also IOC vii, p. 1534, at p. 1 J3J. Hie verses quoted from 
Kavicandra’* work in A Bod 212a gives the same account of the author, 
and the colophon say*: iii dlrghSAka-srSma-nhOii’daiiakuIodbhava' 
yaidya‘SrI‘kavlcandra-virocit&ydm etc. It is, therefore, not possible that 
ParamSnanda Sena Kavikarnapura, author of the Caitanya-candrodaya, 
i$ identical with KavikarpapOra, father of Kavicandra. 
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nirupana, (9) riti, (10) guna, (11) sabdalamkara, (12) artha* 
lamkara, (13) do$a, (14) kavitopaya, and (15) natya 1 . He 
quotes, besides older authors, the Kavi-kalpalata, Sahitya- 
darpana, Ramacandra-campu, Ratndvali-kavya, Santi-candrikd 
StavavciU and an author called Purusottama, as well as twc 
o£ his own works called Sdra-lahari and Dhdtu-candrikd. His 
date would be latter half of the 17th century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

U jjvala-riilamani 

Editions. (1) with Locana-rocan! of Jiva Gosvamin, 
Mursbidabad 1889, 1917 in Bengali characters (2) with the 
same and with the comm. Anatida-candrikd of Visvanatha 
Cakravartin, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, Nir. Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1913 (our references are to this edition). 

Commentaries. (1) Locana-rocam by Jiva Gosvamin, the 
name often confused with that of Sanatana Gosvamin 
in the Catalogues. Published with the text, as noted above. 
(2) Anandci-candrikii (also °Kiraria which is a summary) by 
Visvanatha Cakravartin. Aufrecht i. 62a. Published in NSP 
ed. of the text, as noted above. The comm. °Kirana-lesa 
in Mitra 580 (also in SCC vii. 5 ; Kathvate Rep. 1891-95, 
318) is probably this commentary. (3) Agama-candrika and 
Atma-prabodhikd. Aufrecht i. 62a. (4) An anonymous °Tikd 
in SCC vii. 3. 

Niitaka-candrika 

Edition. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtha, with a Bengali trans. 
(in Bengali characters), Kashimbazar 1907. MSS : Aufrecht 
i. 284b, ii. 61b, 207b. Extract in Uhvar Cat. 1061 and Mitra 
3160 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 12900. 

Rasdrnrta-sesa 

Aufrecht ii. 220b. Also called Bhakti-rascimrta-scsa . Ed. 

1 Aufrecht's Bodleian MS contains eight prakaias named after the 
first eight topics given here; but our enumeration follows the India 
Office MS. Cf. P>.egnaud p. 377. 
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Haridas Das. Haribole Kutir, Navadvipa 1941 in Bengali 
characters. 


Alamkara-kaustub/ia 

Edition?. With the commentary of ViSvanatha feakravartin, 
Murshidabad 1899. in Bengali characters. Also ed. Sivaprasad 
Bhattacharya, with an anonymous comm, and a gloss. 
Varendra Research Society. Rajshahi. vol. i (ch. i-v), 1923 in 
Devanagari characters. 

Commentaries. <1) Sara-bodhim by ViSvanatha Cakra- 
vartin. Aufrecht iii. 7b. Published with the text, as noted 
above. (2) fippam by Sarvabhauma, pupil of Cakravartin. 
Dacca Univ. MS nos. 2363. 2394, 3471. (3) 'Did hilt praka&ika 
by Vrndavdnacandra Taikalamkara Cakravartin, son of 
Radhacarana Kavindra Cakravartin. IOC iii, 1195/240, 
p. 344, (4) 'Jlk3 by Lokanatha Cakravartin. Aufrecht i. 31b. 
This is printed anonymously in the VareDdra Research Soc. 
ed. mentioned above as an 'old commentary’. 

KQvyfl-candriku 

MSS: Aufrecht i. 101a ; KBod 499. The Bodleian MS 
appears to contain 16 Prakaias. 


WRITERS ON KAVI-$1K$A 
ARIS1MHA, AMARACANDRA AND DEVESVARA 

( 1 ) 

The Svetambara Jainas, Arisintha and Amaracatdra, are 
notable in Sanskrit Poetics for a work on the composition of 
verses called the KavilS-rahasya or Kavya-kalpatalS and its 
commentary entitled KaviSikfS-vrtti. This work was com* 
posed rn part by Arrsuirfci ami completed by Amsrscscdrs 

I kimeie ca (aJ-tacitam Stntalftarjt ca UmeitlvyOkhySsyate twite- 
kavya-kfre'tra sutrant, says tbc Vflti. 
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who also wrote the commentary 1 . Arisimha, described as 
son of L^vanyasimha or Lavanasimha, wrote also a poem 
called Sukrta-samklrtana (ed. Bhavnagar 1917) in honour of 
his patron Vastupala (d. 1242 A.D.), the Jaina minister of the 
Dholka Rana Viradhavala ; and he also lived in the time of 
Vxradhavala’s son Visaladeva 1 (1243-66 A.D.). Amaracandra 
appears to be a more prolific writer, being also the author 
of the Jinendra-carita (otherwise called Padmananda-kavya) 9 , 
the Bala-bharata 4 and a grammatical work called Syadisabda- 
samuccaya (Aufrecht i. 180). 5 Raja£ekhara Suri, the Jaina 
author of the Prabandha-ko&a (p. 61, ed. Singhi Jaina 
Granthamala), also attributes a Suktavali and a Kala-kcilapa. 
In the Vrtti to the Kavya-kalpalata itself, three other works 
by Amaracandra are cited, viz. the Chandoralmvall, a work 
on Prosody (p. 6), Kavya-kalpalala-parimala 0 (pp. 19,63), 
probably an epitome or continuation of the work of that 
name, and an independent work on Poetics called Alainkara- 
prabodha (p. 117). 

Amaracandra was a pupil of Jinadatta Suri 7 of the 
Vayada-gaccha, who is identified with the author of the 
Viveka-vilasa and who lived about the first half of the 13th 
century 8 . Amaracandra appears to have been a pupil or a 

1 The colophon calls the Vrtti kavi-Uksa-vpai. BUhlcr thinks, 
from i. 1 and 2, that the original Karika-vcrses of Arisimha were called 
Kavita-raliasya, while Amaracandra’s Vrtti was entitled Kuvya-kalpalata. 

2 Sec the question discussed in detail in BUhlcr, Das Sukrtasamkir- 
tana dcs Arisimha, Wien 1889, pp. 5f, 38 ; also IA, vi 210-12. Amara- 
candra is said to have added a postscript' or Sarganta-Sloka to the 
Sukrta-samkirtana. It is a Kiivya in 11 cantos fed. Jaina Atmananda 
Sabha, Bhavnagar 1917). See IA, xxxi. pp. All-95. 

3 Ed. H. R. Kapadia, GOS, Baroda 1932. 

4 Ed. in Kavyamala 45, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1894 ; also cd. in 
the Pandit iv-vi, (1869-72). 

5 Ed. Chandraprabha Press, Benares 1915. 

6 Cf. IOC 848, which has a reference to Kuvya-kalpalatu-manjan. 

1 See the concluding verse of the Bala-bliarata and the colophon to 
the Kavya-kalpalata. 

8 See Peterson i, p. 58-59 ; but Peterson’s conjecture about Jinadatta 
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fellow-student of Arisimha 1 and lived, according to the 
account given in Jaina Rajafekhara’s work®, in time of 
Vtradhavala and his minister VastupSla, as well as in that of 
VTsaladeva, before the latter’s accession to the throne of 
Anhilvad, i e. about the second quarter or the middle of the 
f 3th century. 

The Kavya kalpalatS consists of four Pratanas, namely, 
I. Chandah-siddhi, II. Sabda-siddhi, III. Sle$a-siddhi. and 
IV. Artha-siddhi. For a full account see Aufrecht, Bodleian 
Cat. no. 497 and IOC jii, no 1183/848, pp. 340-41. 

( 2 ) 

The date of Deve^vara. author of the Kavi-kalpalata, can 
be approximately settled from the internal evidence supplied 
by the work itself ; for it closely follows, in its treatment of 
the subject and general arrangement, Arisimha and Amara- 
candra’s work ; and it is not difficult to show that he also 
copies wholesale from the text of his predecessors. He 
borrows literally most of the Tules and definitions, and even 
repeats the illustrative stanzas. Thus, DeveSvara pp. 157-60 
{venyah sarpasi *) and pp- 36-7 ( ratnadi yatra)= Arisimha 
pp. 135-37 and pp. 30-1 : the definition of adbhuta-vidhi in 
Arisimha p. 93=Deve$vara p. 130. This copying is not 
sporadic but systematic, and is found practically throughout 
the work, so that it is highly probable that DeveSvarahad the 
text of the Kavyc-kolpfllata before him, when he composed 

is not right ; see also Merutufiga’s prabnndha-cintSmani, p. 258 ; 
Peterson iv, pp. viii, xxjcvi and App. 115; Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84. 
pp.6, 156; BUhler op. cit. pp. 25.48. Jinadatta Siiri’s Viveka-vilSsa is 
dated 1220 A.D. 

1 R5ja4ekhara SGri says that Amara was a pupil of Arisitpha. Cf. 
Sridhar Bhandarkar, Rep. J9W-6. pp. 23-24; BUhler op. cit. pp. 5-6.: 
contra Bhandarkar.— One of the sketches of R&jaSekhara’j rrabandha- 
koia deals with Amaracandra. 

2 His work is dated in 1348 A.D. See introd. to Atnara’s flSIa- 
bhSrata, ed. K5vyam5la. R5ja4ekbara Sori was a pupil of Tilaka Sari 
of Kofika Cana (Peterson iv, P. cv). 
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his own work on the same subject. This gives us on 
terminus to his date at the middle of the 13th century. 

The other terminus is given by the fact that a verse o 
Dcvesvara’s (naga-vise$e se§e p. 155) is quoted under hi 
name in the Paddhati of Sarngadhara (545, deveivarasya) 
As this anthology was compiled about 1363 A.D., we get tb 
middle of the 14th century as the other terminus. Allowini 
half a century to elapse between Deve£vara and Arisimha, oi 
the one hand, and a similar period of time between DeveSvan 
and the compiler of the Paddhati, on the other, we ma; 
roughly fix the beginning of the 14th century as hi 
approximate date. 

Deve£vara describes himself as son of Vagbhata, wh< 
was a mahamatya to some prince of Malava (?) ; and in om 
of the samasya-slokas, there is a panegyric of Hammlra 
mahlmahendra, who is apparently the Cauhan prince of tha 
name who reigned about 1283-1301 A.D.’ 

( 3 ) 

Two other Kavi-sik?a works by Jaina authors are known 
namely, by Acarya Vinayacandra (about 1250 A.D.) and b; 
Jaymaugala who wrote in the times of Jayasimha Siddharaj; 
(1094-1143 A. D.). A large part of RajaSekhara’s Kdvya 
mimainsd is concerned with similar topics. There is anothe 
work on Kavi-sikya by Gahgadasa, the well-known author o 
Chandomahjan . It appears to be an elementary treatise oi 
miscellaneous topics, such as Chandah-kalhana, Samanya 

1 Sec S. K. De in JRAS 1922, pp. 577f on the date of DcvcSvaro 
In the footnote there, omit the words "from the author’s own commen 
on the word." DcveSvara also refers to another work of his, callci 
Candra-kaldpa ( matkrta-candrakalupc'mala-matibhis tad bitdhai 
jneyam, Sg& ii, p. 225 ; also in Bibl. Ind. ed.). The variant in th 
Calcutta edition (1900) reads (p. 42) instead matkrta-kavikalpalati 
parimalatas” , while an alternative reading noticed in the Bibl. Indie 
ed. (p. 52) is matkrta-kavi-kalpalatuyam amala-matibhih. 
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' Sabda, Rasa, Guna. Sabdalamkara, Kavya-dosa and Samasya- 
puraria (sec 1HQ xxiv, p. 315-16). Tie Kavi-£ik$ci of Jaya- 
j mafigala and Kavi-kalpalata of Ragbava-caitanya will be 
I noticed below in the chapter on Minor Writers. 

■ All these manuals are directed to tbe practical object of 
> Kavj-$k$5 or instruction of poets in tbe composition of their 
( works. They have little direct relation to Poetics proper. 

\ BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kovya-kalpalata and its Vrtti Kayi-iikfH 
Editions. (1) Rama Sastri, Benares 1886. (2) Vamana Sastri, 
Bombay 1891. (3) ed. Jagannath Sastri Hoshing, Chow- 
khamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1931 (our references are to this 
ed.). 

Commentary. * Makaranda by Subhavijaya Gani, pupil of 
Hzravijaya Suri of Tapa-gaccba who lived in the reign of 
•Akabbar $ahi\ Aufrecht i. 101 a, iii. 22b ; KBod 497. 
Our author lived in the reign of Salem or Jahangir ( irlmat - 
salem-iahPrdjye) and wrote tbe commentary in Saqivat 
1665=1608-9 A.D. at the request of Vijayadeva Suri 
(Peterson vi, p. 25f). 


Kavi'kalpalala 

Editions. (1) with Comm, by Vecarama Sarvabhauma. in the 
Hindu Commentator, vols. 1-3. Benares 1867-70. (2) with 
Comm, by Ramgopal Kaviratna 1900 (our references 
are to this edition). (3) together with his own comm, by 
Saraccandra Sastri, Bibl. Indies, Calcutta 1913. (4) in 
Pratna-krama-nandini, Benares nos. 1-31. Tbe work is 
divided into four Stabakas. 

Commentaries. (1) Bala-bodhika by Surya Kavi, also known 
as Surya-dasa or Surya Suri. His genealogy is given thus ; 
Rama of Parthapura (under Rama, king of DevagiriH- 
Vi$nu-t- Niikantha-* Nagaaalba-v- N?shnha-> hJaganatha 
-^Jfianaraja (author of Siddhanta-sundara)^- SOrya (Weber 
i, p. 231). He was a versatile author (for his works sec 
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Aufrccht i. 731b, ii. 175b). His Ljlavati-fika was com- 
posed in 1542, while Surya-prakasa on Bhaskara’s Btja- 
ganita is dated in 1539 A.D. He also wrote an artificial 
poem called Rama-kr^na-viloma-kcivya (ed. in Hacbcrlin’s 
Kavya-samgraha, and Kavyamala Gucchaka xi, p. 147f), 
which praises in alternate verses Rama and Krsna, and 
gives the same text to be read forward or backward 
respectively. He also wrote a Nrsimha-campu in five 
Ucchvasas [IOC vii, p. 1548 ; see also ibid, p. 1478). He 
belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra and lived in Partha- 
pura near the confluence of the Godavari and Vidarbha. 
Aufrecht i. 87a ; iii. 19a. 

(2) Comm, by Vccarama. Probably the same work as 
printed in the Benares cd. Aufrecht ii. 16b ; the name is 
given as Vccarama Sarvabhauma in Jammu MS no. 3482 
( Jammu Cat. p. 59). Sec under Minor Writers below. 

(3) anonymous °Tika in SCC vii. 8. 

(4) Paddrtha-dyotanikd by Mahadeva, son of Patta- 
vardhana Mudgala. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi, 
MSS no. 4 j 99/10004, 4800/8999, pp. 393-94. 



CHAPTER X 

MINOR WRITERS ON ALAJIKaRA 

( 1 ) 

Wc propose in this chapter to deal with the minor writers 
on Alamkara, other than the commentators as well as less 
known authors already mentioned in the preceding chapters, 
arranging them alphabetically, and giving (he names of their 
works and such details as can be collected about them 1 . 

1. AKABARA SAHA, alias Bade Saheb 
Srngara-maitjari 

(Ed. V. Ragbavan, Hyderabad Arch. Dept. 1951) 

The author is described as son of Shaba Raja, and Guru 
of Sultan Abul Hasan Qutb Sbab of Golconda (1672-87 A.D.), 
who was captured by Aurangzeb in 1687 and who died in 
1704 A.D, Afcbar was boro about 1646 and died between 
1672 and 1675 A.D. The Sanskrit work mentioned is said to 
be a translation of a Telugu original by Akbar Shah himself. 
Possibly at the instance of Akbar some Telugu scholar wrote 
the original Sriigara-maiijari in Telugu. and a Sanskrit scholar 
translated it (V. Raghavan, introd. p. 7). The work is based 
on Bbanudptta’s Rasa-maHjafi, and is concerned mainly with 
the theme of Nayaka-Nayika, topically dealing with Sfftgara- 
rasa. Total number of verses 312. 

2. ACYUTA 5ARMAN or ACYUTARAYA MOpAKA 
Siihiiya-sara and its commentary Sarasamoda 
(Ed. in litho MS form. Bombay 1860; ed. W. L. 
Panshikar, NSP. Bombay 1906) 

The work is dated in Saka 1753*1831 A.D. The author 
describes himself as pupil of §a$ti Narayana. He was son of 

I Doubtful mases to be found in some catalogues a j welt as those 
about which there is no reliable information, have been omitted in this 
list ; and care has been taken to avoid useless or trifling entries. 
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rayana and Annapurna and lived at Pancavati near Nasik. 
appears to be identical with Acyutaraya who wrote the 
'naya-prqkasa commentary on Jagannatha’s Bhamwi-vilascr, 
in it he refers to the Sahitya-sara as his own (ed. N. S. P. 
)4, p. 1), citing the verses i. 14-15 from the latter. In his 
litya-sara, again, he refers to the Bhamim-vildsa at p. 7. 

The work consists of twelve chapters called Ratiws , the 
taphor being that these precious doctrines are churned 
the author from the ocean of Alamkara-sastra. The 
apters are accordingly named : 1. Dhanvantari-ratna (the 
leral characteristics of kavya), 2. Airavata-ratna (function 
sabda and arlha), 3. Indira-ratna (the vyaiigya and its 
easions), 4. Daksinavarta-kambu-ratna (divisions of dhvani, 
iluding rasa-dhvani), 5. Asvavara-ratna (other inferior divi- 
ns of dhvani), 6. Visa-ratna ( dosa ). 7. Guna-ratna ( guna ), 
Kaustubha-ratna ( artlwlamkaras ), 9. Kamadhenu-ratna 
ibdalamkaras), 10. Rambha-ratna (nayika), 11. Candra-ratna 
iyaka) and 12. Amrta-ratna (conclusion). Quite a recent 
iter, who holds some novel views which are neither 
storically nor theoretically sound. He is identical with 
;yuta, author of the Bhagirathl-champu (written in the 
14 A.D.), who is described by Aufrccht (i. 770b) as son 
Narayana. This work is divided into seven chapters called 
v wrathas. For the author and his other works, some of 
licli arc dated, sec New Cat. Cat. i, p, 59-60. 

3. AJITASENACARYA or AJITASENA-DEVA 
YATI5VARA 

a. A iamkara-cintamani 

(Ed. by Padmaraja Pandit in the Kavyambudhi 
1893-94 ; see Ind. Office Printed Bks., 1938, p. 72) 

b. Sriigara-mahjari 

($g$ ii, pp. 83, 231 extract ; Madras Cat. xxii 
12956-57) 

The author was a Digambara Jaina priest of Camunda- 
ya, minister of the Ganga king Racamalla, and flourished in 
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the latter part of the 10th century. He was a teacher of 
Nagavarman, a Kaoarese poet, who lived under the protection 
of Rakkasa Gahga, younger brother of Racamalla. His works 
were written in the Santisvara temple at Bafigavadipura. 
He wrote the Alatnkdra-cintdmani in five chapters. A jits sens 
also wrote Cintamani- prakaii ka on Yaksavarman’s Cintamani, 
which is itself a commentary on Sakatayana’s Sabdanusasana. 
See Rice p. 308. The Ajitasena who was the author of the 
Kalidasa apocrypha Sruta-bodha on Metrics is probably a 
different person. 

There is another Ajitasena of the Senagana who wrote the 
Sfhgara-mafijari at the instance of a Jaina Alupa prince of the 
lunar race 1 , named Raya or Kamiraya. son of Vijthala-devl, 
for his instruction. It consists of three chapters and 128 
stanzas, dealing with (1) pada-do$a (viz. alakfana, Sruti-kaju, 
vyaghdtdrtha, anarthaka, aprasiddha, neyartha, gramya, and 
asarpmata), which ends with a discussion of the Vjitis, (2) the 
ten grnjas of Vatnana and (3) arthalarnkaras (viz. uptirnS, 
riipaka, jdti, bhrantimat, hetu, santsaya. prativastiipamS, 
akjcpa, dffianta and tulyayogita). On the two Ajitasenas see 
New Cat. Cat. i. p. 69 which, however, distinguishes all the 
known Ajitasenas. 

The entry of Alainkara-cintamani as a work of Santaraja 
is some MS Catalogue is a mistake, for Santaraja was the 
scribe and not the author of the work. 

4. AIS t URATNAMA 1S t PANA or RATNAMAlVpANA GAtfl 
a. Jalpa-kalpolati i 

(Weber 1722, long extract given ii, pp. 278-80) 

This Jaina author was a pupil of RatnaSchhara Suri a 
of Tapa-gaccha. who died in Satpvat 1517=1460-61 A.D.* 

1 Among the AlQpa princes matriarchy prevailed. Bangavitji was 
the capital perhaps of a branch of the XlOpas. 

2 For RatnaSelthara, see Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, pp. 156-7; 
Peterson iv, p. cii f ; IA xi. p. 256. 

3 Ratnafekhara SOri composed his Kriya-rotna-samuecayo (cd. 
Jaina YoJovjjaya G rant ham J!2 Series) in Satpvat 1466=1410 A.D. 
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Anuratna, therefore, belonged roughly to the middle of the 
15th century. The work, in three stabakas, gives practical 
instruction on poetical composition ( kavi-siksa ). 

b. Mtigdha-medhakara A Iamkara-vrtti 
(Peterson vi, p. xv, extract given at p. 31 ; also BOR! Cat. 
xii, p. 222-23) 

A manual on poetic figures and kindred topics. 

5. AN ANT A 

Sahitya-kalpavalH ( Madras Trin. Cat. no. 5483) 

The author was of Tirumala family and Sathamarsana- 
gotra and son of Tocamamba. He was a protege of the 
Orissa king Gajapati Purusottama-deva. The work is fully 
called Gajapati-PiiruyottamadevaSahityakalpavaUi 

6. ANANTARYA or ANANTaCaRYA (Anantalvan) 

Kavi-samaya-kallola ( Madras Cat. xxii 12808, extract) 
This recent South Indian writer of the Sesacarya family 
was son of Singaracarva. His family was resident at Yada- 
vagiri or Melkote in Mysore. The work cites from Dharma- 
suri, Narasimha’s Nanjaraja-yaso-bliufana, and Pratapa- 
rudrlya. He flourished in the court of Krsnaraja Wodeyar III. 
His dates are 1822-62 A.D. He refers to a Kavya by himself, 
called Krsnara ja-yaso-d indima. He was a Visistadvaitin and 
wrote a large number of Vadas which have been published 
in Vcdanta-vadavatl, Bangalore 1898 etc. (See New Cat. 
Cat. i, p. 143). 


7. AMRTaNANDA YOGIN 
Alamkara-samgraha 

(ed. Calcutta 1887 with Engl, trans. ; ed. also in the Adyar 
Library Series, and by the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati. MS in Madras Cat. xxii, 12794, extract) 

The work consists of five chapters dealing with (1) varna- 
gana, (2) sabdartha, (3) rasa-bhava, (4) nayaka-bheda, and (5) 
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alamkara. The author says that he wrote this work at the 
request of Manvasamudra, son o! Bhakti-bhumipati, who 
was a devotee of Siva. It appears from the introductory 
verse that the author also intended to deal with gioia, dofa 
and dasa-ritpaka. He is not identical with the Tantrika 
AmrlSnandanatha (pupil of Punyananda) who is said to have 
corrected (Weber p. 361) the Tantra-sara of Krsnananda ; 
but iu the introd. to his Yogirii-hpd ay a- di pika (ed, Sarasvati 
Bhavan Text. no. 7) it is said that this Amrtananda could 
not have done so because Kr^nSnanda was much later in date. 

8 ARUJTAG1R1 KAV1 
Godavorma yaio-bhufana 

(Printed in Journal of Travancore Univ. MS Library, vol. i) 
The work is on Arthalamkaras only. The author is des- 
cribed as belonging to the Kauiidinya-gotra. son of 5e$adri 
and pupil of Vefikafadri. He was patronised by Godavarma, 
king of Vadakkumkur. Circa 1550*1650 A.D. 

9. ALLARaJA or MALLARAJA 
Rasa-raina-pradipika 

(Ed. R, N. Dandekar, Bharatiya Vidya Series 8, Bombay 
1945 ; the work called is Rasa-ratna-pradipiku) 

A work called Rasa-ratna-dipikd is cited by Bhanudatta in 
his Rasa-tarartgini (=AHaraja v. 57). and by Ratnakantha on 
Mammata (Peterson ii. p. 17). See above p. 242, fn 4. The 
work is called Rasa-raina-pradipa by Aliaraja in Bhandarkar 
Rep. 1884*87. no. 533. The author was son of Hammlra, 
the Cauhan king of Ranathambor who conquered Kofikaija 
and whose regnal period was 1283-1301 A-D. 1 The work is 
a manual of six chapters (called Paricchedas) which deals in 
prose and verse exclusively with the topic of Rasa and Bh3va. 

1 The question of AliatSja's date is discussed by the editor of the 
text. In honour of this Hammlra Nayacandra SOri nrote his HammJra- 
MahSkSrya in I486 (ed. N. 1. Kirtace, Bombay 1879). 
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It borrows verbatim extensively from Bharala and the Daia- 
rupaka. There is hardly any originality either in subject- 
matter or treatment. 


10. AsADHARA 
Kovidananda (Aufrecht ii. 25a) 

Trivenikd (cd. Batuknath Sarma and J. S. Hoshing, 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1925). 

We have already mentioned above (p. 228) Asadhara as the 
author of the Alamkara-dipikd commentary on Kuvalaya- 
nanda. He was son of Ramaji and disciple of Dharanidhara, 
and should be distinguished from the much earlier Jaina 
Asadhara, son of Sallak§ana and commentator on Rudrata 
(see p. 93). The Kovidananda, with its commentary called 
Kadambini, is concerned (as the author himself states) with 
Sabda-vyapara-nirnaya. His ( Sabda -) Trivenikd ‘having three 
streams’ also deals with the same theme of the three Vrttis, 
namely, Abhidha, Lak§ana and Vyanjana and refers 
frequently to his Kovidananda. As Asadhara comments on 
Appayya’s work and quotes Bhattoji’s Siddhdmta-kaumudi 
he must be later than the first half of the 17th century. A MS 
of his Alamkdra-dipika is dated in Saka 1775 (=1850 A.D.), 
while a MS of his Kovidananda appears to have been copied 
in Saka 1783 (=1861 A.D.) 1 - In all probability Asadhara 
flourished in the middle and latter half of the 18th century. 

11. INDRAJIT 

Rasika-priyd in 16 Pravahas (Peterson vi, no. 379) 

A MS of this work in BORI MS Cat. xii, p. 293 is dated 
Samvat 1729 ( = 1672-73 A.D.). In two of the BORI MSS 
the author is called Maharaja-kumara in the colophon. 
This is not a Sanskrit but an old Hindi work. The author 
also wrote a Bdla-bodha commentary on the Vairdgya-sataka 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar, List of Skt. MSS, pt. i, Bombay 1893, p. 68. 
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(Aufrecht Hi. ]3b). Biibler mentions ( ZDMG , xJiii, p. 543) a 
work on Alaipkara called Ramacandra-candrika by IndrajiJa 
[sic), the date o! which is given as 1712 A.D. 

12. KACCHAPESVARA DTKJjlTA 
RamacQndra-yaiO'bhusana 
[Madras Cal. xxii, 12950, extract) 

The; author was son ot Vasudeva and grandson of 
KalahastlSvara who was a native of Brahmadeia, a village 
in the North Arcot district. He wrote also a commentary 
on the Bhagavata. His grandfather had two other sons, 
named Narayana and Kr?na. his father being the second son. 
The wotk consists of three chapters dealing with the Rasas, 
viz. (1) Srhgara, (2) the other 8 Rasas, (3) Bhuva-nirupam. The 
illustrations are in praise of the valour of Bommaraja 
(probably of the Karvetragar zamindary in North Arcot). 

13. KANDaLAYaRYA 
A lam kara-tirobhu$ana 

• (Hultzsch i no. 371. extract at p. 75 : Madras Trm 

A 168) 

The author was son of Ramanujarya of the Kaufika*gotra 
and grandson of KeiavSrya of the RSyaluri family. He 
tells us that he lived in the court of VeAkata-bhupati, son of 
Soma-bhupati (and Giryamba), who was son of Nallareddi 
of Mustipalll (also called Pakanadu) family and of Mijilla- 
gotra. He resided in Nadigadda country which lies between 
the Tungabhadra and Kr$na. But sec New Cat. Cat. i. p. 
297a. It seems that he probably lived at the court of either 
Vehkaja I or If of the third Vijayanagar dynasty*, and was 
thus a contemporary of Appayya Dtksita. The work is in 
ten Ullasas as follow: (i) Upodghata (ii) Kavya-lakfapa 
(iii) Dhvani-prakarana (iv) Rasa-prakarana (v) Do?a-praka- 

I Hultzsch ibid, p. viii. Cut see New Cat. Cat, i, p. 297a. 
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rana (vi) Guna-prakarana (vii-ix) Kavyaviscsa-prakarana 
(x) Ntiyaka-prakarana. 

14. KALYANA-SUBRAHMANYA SuRI 

Alamkara-kanstubha with commentary 

ii, pp. 80, 220 extract ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12790) 

The author was son of Subrahmanya and grandson of 
Gopala of the Peruru or Perur family. The work invokes 
and sings the praise throughout of Padmanabha, the god of 
the temple of Anantagayana (Travancore), and of the Vanji- 
pala (Bala-) Rama Varma KulaSekhara, king of Travancore 
(1758-98). It deals with Arthiilamkaras only, gives the 
characteristics of those figures that are dealt with in the 
Candraloka, and illustrates them with examples composed 
by the author himself in praise of his patron and his deity. 1 

15. KASI or KASHIKARA LAKSMANA KAV1 
Alamkura-grantha (Burnell 54a). 

This work was probably written at the end of the 17th or 
beginning of the 18th century, as the examples are all in 
praise of the Tanjore prince Sahaji (1684-1711 A.D.). It is 
also called Suharafiya. Sec Tanjore Descriptive Cat. ix, nos. 
5304-05. Also see V. Raghavan’s cd. of Sdhendra-vildsa. 
Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series (p. 23). 

16. KASISVARA MISRA 
Rasa-mimumsu 

This work is mentioned and cited by ViSvesvara Kavi- 
candra (q.v.) in his Camatkara-candriku, ch. v: tatha coktam 

1 On this author sec K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribution of Kcrnln to 
Skt. Lit. (Madras 1958), p. 175. Bala Rama Varman appears also to be 
eulogised in the illustrative verses of Bularama-varina-yaiobhutsana of 
Sada£iva DIksila which includes (as some Ya£obhusana works do) a 
play in five Acts, called Vasu-lak.pnl-kalyuna, of which the king is the 
hero. See Cat. Trivandrum Palace Lib. vi, p. 2354. 
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samad-acdryaih kasiivara-misraih rasa-triimamsaySm. As 
Vi$ve$vara’s teacher his date would be about 1300 A.D. See 
V. Ragbavan in ABORI, xvi (1934*35), p, 139-40. 

17. KUMARAG1RI 
V asanta-rafiya Nafya-Sastra 

The author is quoted by Katayavema as his patron 1 * * . The 
work is cited by Kumarasvamin as vasanta-raftya p. 178. by 
Mallinatha on SiSu ii. 8 and by Sarvananda on A mar a- ko fa 1 . 
These citations make it clear that this metrical work on 
Dramaturgy can not be later than the 14th century. This 
Natya-Sdstra, probably an Andhra work, is also mentioned in 
a commentary on the Southern recension of the Sakuntala by 
KSfayavema who is described as a minister of king Vasanta- 
raja Kumaragiri. This commentary proposes to follow the 
exposition of Vasantaraja’s Na{ya-sastra ( IOC vii, p. 157-76), 
The author’s genealogy is given in a MS of the work*, which 
states that Vasantaraja Kumaragiri was son of Anapota and 
grandson of Vema Red<Ji. Kajayavema was son of Kafaya- 
bhupati by his wife Woddamba, who was the daughter of 
Vema Reddi. The Reddi king Kumaragiri ruled in the Telugu 
country in the second half of the 14th century 4 . As his 
work is lost, we know nothing about its scope and extent, but 
later citations show that it dealt chiefly with Dramaturgy 
and incidentally with Rasa. 

18. KUMBHA or KUMBHAKAR^A, Srirajadhiraja 
Rasfrratna'kofa (Aufrecht i. 495b) 

A MS of this work in Devanagari characters in the Paris 

1 Burnell 173a. 2 SgS ii, p. 3a 

3 In Madras Trm l A 295 (6), but the stanzas are missing in Burnell 

and IOC MSS. 

4 For a discussion of genealogy and time of this Reddi king find 
half of the 14th century) see Introd, to Vfinivilasa Press ed. (1906) of 
PBrvat'i-parlnaya ; N. Venkata Rao, VasantarSfiya in Pathol Comm. 
Vol. Poona 1934, pp. 401 f. 
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Biblioth. Nationale (no, 243) is described by Regnaud p, : 
It is a treatise on Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapt< 
dealing with (1) 1-4 rasas, (2) 5-6 nayaka and nayika, (: 
abhinaya, (4) 8-9 anubhava and vyabhicari-bhavas, (5) 1( 
rasa and bhava. The treatment and subject-matter corrcsp 
to those of the 3rd chapter of the Sahitya-darpana 
Bhanudatta’s two works on Rasa. The author is probt 
king Kumbha of Mewad (1428-1459 A.D.) who wrote, besi 
some treatises on Samgita, a commentary entitled Ras 
priya (ed. NSP. 1917) on Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda, 
flourished in the first half of the 15th century. 

19. KURAVIRAMA 
Daiarupaka-paddhati 

See above pp. 127, 229 for information about this aulh 

20. KRSNA 

Suhitya-taraiiginl (Aufrecht ii 171a) 

21. ICR§NA DIK$ITA or KR§NA YAJVAN 
Raghnnatha-bhupallya 

(Aufrecht i. 446a ; Madras Trm C 656d ; Ad 

II, p. 336) 

The work was written in honour of the author’s pair 
whose name it bears in its title, after the manner of the I 
tapa-rudra-yasobhu?ana of Vidyanatha who is referred to 
Vidyapati in the introductory part. Raghunatlia, son of Acyi 
distinguished himself as one of the Nayaka rulers of Tanj 
(17th century A.D.) and patron of literature. His mistr 
Rudramba wrote the semi-historical poem, Raghunut 
bhyudaya,~ to celebrate in twelve cantos the greatness of 

3 The work appears from citations in his Rasika-priya to be a | 
of the author’s voluminous Samglta-raja ; sec V. Rnghavnn in ABC 
xiv, 1933, pp. 258-62. Kumbha also wrote a comm, on the Samg 
rcitnakara of Sarugadcva. 

2 Ed.T. R. Chintamani, Madras Univ. 1934. 
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lover. Kr$rt3 Dik$ita’s work consists of eight Vilasas dealing 
with (i) Nayaka-guna (ii) Kavya-svarupa (iii) Samlaksya- 
krama-vyafigya (iv) Asamtaksya-krama-vyahgya (v) Gunl- 
bhuta-vyafigya (vi) Sabdalamkara (vii) Artbalamkara and 
(viii) Guna. Krsna Ya}van also appears to have written an 
Alairikara-mukliivall. A commentary called Sahitya-samra'iya 
by Sumatindra Yati. pupil of Sudhindra-pujyapada, is men- 
tioned in Rice 288. — Another work of this type which praises 
Shahaji of Tanjore (1648-1710) is Sahara fry a of Lak$mana 
Kavi ; see above p. 270, no. IS. 

22. KRSNA BHATTA or JAYAKRSNA MAUN1N 
Vj-ui-dipika (Aufrecht i. 598a) 

The author was a grammarian, and the work probably 
dealt with the grammatico-rhetoncal question of the Vrtiis of 
words. For his other works, see Aufrecht i. 198a. He is 
described as son of Raghunatha Bhajta and grandson of 
Covardbana Bhajta. 

23. KfcStfA SARMAN or KR^AVADHOTA 

a. Marddra-maranda-campii 
(ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. Nir. Sag. Press 
Bombay 1895, with Madhurya-ranjarii com- 
mentary) 

b. Kuvya-laksana 

c. Sarasvatalarpkara. Sutra and Bhasya 

The first-named work is a so-called Campu dealing in 
•reality with Prosody. Dramaturgy and Poetics, as well as 
practical KavHikja. The work consists of eleven chapters 
called bindus, dealing with (1) chandas (2) nayaka-varnaca 
(3) ’$le$a (4) yamaka and citra (5) the diflerent batdhas (6) 
enigmatology (7) dramaturgy (8) nayaka-lakjana (9) bhavaand 
rasa (10) alamkara with dhvani-mrupana etc. and (11) do?a, 
which however includes sections on iabdartha. the three vjtiw 
etc., pSka, kavya-bheda, and a section of practical hints for 
' 18 
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descriptive poetry. The work appears to be ill-arranged and 
ill-digested, having no fixed theory but forming a cyclopaedic 
compilation from various sources, meant to serve as a com- 
plete handbook for the poet. The author, who is described as- 
an inhabitant of Guhapura and a pupil of Vasudeva Yogisvara. 
gives us no clue to his date ; but his work belongs to quite 
recent times. He copies, for instance, many definitions and 
illustrations from Appayya’s Kuvalayananda, and even appro- 
priates the whole section on Paka from Vidyanatha. Some of 
the new poetic figures, which appear to be first adduced and 
illustrated by Appayya, find a place in this comprehensive 
compilation. For the author and his work see Karnatak 
XJniv. Journal (Humanities), 1957, pp. 127f. His date is given 
as 1835-1909 A.D. He also wrote a commentary Rasa-prakafa 
on Mammata (see p. 173)' 

24. KR§NA SUDHI 
Kavya-kalanidhi 

The author was son of Sivarama and grandson of Upadestr- 
pandita Narayana. He was a native of Uttaramerur in 
Tondaimandalam on the banks of the Ceyyar near KancT. He 
v/rote the Kavya-kalanidhi in 1845 A.D. under the patronage 
of Ravivarman, raja of Kolaltanad. The work is in ten 
sections in which the illustrations are all in praise of the 
poet’s patron. 1 

25. K R§lS A SuRl 

Alamkara-mimamsa ( Madras Cat. xxii, no. ; 2700) 

The author v/as son of Gopalacarya, who was son of 
Krsnarya of the Santaluri family. There is one Kr$na Suri 
who wrote a commentary called Ratna-sobhakara on the 
Alamkara-muktavali of Ramasudhi, son of Nrsimha (ed. in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 1897-98). 

1 See K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribution of Kerala to Skt. Lit. pp.j 
62, 244. 
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26. KESAVA BHATTA 
Rasika-satnftvahi 

(Aufrecht i. 127b, 497b ; Br. Mus. no. 424, extract) 

The tvork, dealing with Rasa is in three vilasas. The author, 
son of HarivaipSa Bhatta, is claimed as a Vai$nava disciple of 
Vi){bak£vara. who is apparently the son of the reformer 
Vallabhacarya. Hence our author probably belongs to the 
second half of the 16th century. He is not the same as KeSava 
Bhatta KaSmiri, son of Srlma&gala and a veteran champion 
of the Nitnbarka school*. The first Vilasa (11 il. only) of the 
work is mainly introductory ; the second deals with rtSyikSs. 
and the third with mdna, pranaya. rasa, irngara etc. 

27. KOLLORI RAJASEKHARA 
Alarnkara-makaranda ( Madras Trm 2285) 

The author belonged to a family of Dravidas of PerOru 
in Andhra. The work quotes Catmatkara-candrika (see below 
under ViSveSvara Kavicandra) and praises a chief called Ram- 
eSvara of AnipindivamSa, son of ViSve$vara and KSmak$I. 
and described as Ammapna Mahi*mabendra of Mukteivara 
(near Godavari). This Raja£ekhata is said to have been also 
patronised by Peshwa Madhava Rao (1760-72 A.D,). 

28. GANGADHARA MISRA 
Catura-cintainam 

(H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS. vi. 4934/8162, 
p.. 485- 86) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas, but chiefly on Srngara 
Rasa, in eighteen Prakasas. The author is described as 
son ofMifra Satndoha. 


I See S. K. De, Vaitnava Faith and Movement, 1942, p. 55 £n. 
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29. GANGANANDA MAITHILA 
Karna-bhfifana 

(ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1902) 

Kdvya-dakinl 

(ed. P. Jagannath Hoshing. Sarasvati Bhavana 
Texts, Benares 1924) 

The first is a work on the Rasas in five chapters, dealing 
with (1) vibhavas (2) anubhavas (3) vyabhicari-bbavas (4) 
sthayi-bhavas and (5) rasa. It was written, as the author himself 
says, at the command of king Srikarna of Bikaner ( bikancri - 
purl), who appears to be the same as LunakarnajI who ruled 
at Bikaner from 1505 to 1526 A.D. The Kavya-dakinl deals 
in five chapters (called Dr$fis) with Dosas. 

30. GANGARAMA JADI or JADIN 
Rasa-mi mainsa 

(ed. with his own Chayci, Kashi Samskrita Press, 
Benares 1885) 

It is a small work of 114 verses on the poetic sentiments. 
For details about the author and his commentary on 
Bhanudatta’s work, see above p. 250. He belongs to the 
second quarter of the 18th century. 

31. GADADHARA BHATTA 

Rasika-fivana (Aufrecht i. 497b, ii. 116b). 

This work on Rasa, which bears the character of an 
anthology rather than a work on Poetics, is in ten prabandhas 
and contains 1562 verses comprising selection from no less 
than 122 authors. The author is the son of Gaurlpati or 
Gaurlsa and Uma, and grandson of Damodara. Regnaud 
(p. 379) gives an account of the Paris Biblioth. Nationale 
MS of this work. The work quotes Jagannatha’s Rasa- 
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gahgadhara, and hence it must be later lhan the middle of the 
17th century. 1 


37. G1RIDHARA 
Kalyana-kallola 

(H. P Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi, 4932/ 8312, p. 482) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas (including Santa) 
composed under the patronage of Kalyana Dasa, son of 
Todara Mails. 

33. GOKULANATHA MAITHILA 
Rasa-mahSrpava 

The author is the celebrated Maitbili Smarts and 
Naiyayika Gokulaoatha, son of Pitatnbara and UmadevI of 
Phapadaha family in Mafigraunl, who lived and wrote in 
Benares at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
century. The work is referred to by himself in bis Pada- 
vakya-ratnakara. 2 3 He is probably the same as wrote a 
commentary on Mammaja, see above p. 173. His drama 
Amytodaya (written about 1693 A.D.) has been published in 
Kavyamala 59, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897 s . 

34. GAURANaRYA 
Laksana-dlpika 

Prabandha-dlpika or Padartha~dlpika ( Madras Cat. 
xxii, 12951, extract) 

The first work, which breaks off with the sixth prakQio, 
deals with (1) kSvya-svartipa (2) paribhaja (3) kavya-lakfana- 

1 p. X- <5VtA* A££W Jtf. pg* 2S&-P9 &av -Cta'.'.' Smso» is? 
Jho Comm, Volume pp. 359-65. For list of authors quoted see 80 Rl 
MS Cat, xii, no. 247, at p. 288-90. 

2 A Bod 246a. 

3 See UPS i p.!7f. 
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bheda (4) kalikot kali kadi (5) udaharna-bheda and (6) nayika. 
The other work Paddrtha-dipika covers common ground. 
The author is described as son of Ayamaprabhu and brother 
of Mitaraja, who was minister of Singaya Madhava of 
Recarla family. The work cites Sahitya-cudamani (of 
Bhatta Gopala?). Another work in four paricchedas, also 
called Lak$ana-dipikci (consisting of Karika and Vrtti), is 
attributed in the same Catalogue (no. 12952, extract) to 
Gauranarya ; but the author is here described as son of 
Ayyalu-mantrin, brother of amatya Potama. They may be 
identical. The latter work cites the Alamkdra-samgraha, 
Kavrkanjha-pdsa, Camatkara-candrikd, Sahitya-candrodaya 
and Sahitya-ratnakara (of Dharma Suri?). The Kavi-kanjha- 
pusa, of which two MSS (without the name of the author) 
are noticed in Madras Cat. xii 12802-03, is a treatise (said 
to be based on some work of Pihgala’s) on the characteristics 
of a poet’s personal appearance and qualities, on the effect 
of the initial words of a poem, on the auspicious day for 
beginning a composition and so forth. 

35. GHaSI or GHaSI RAMA PAKD1TA 
a. Rasa-candra 

( IOC iii, 1210/295, pp. 351-53 ; extract) 
b. Rasa kaumudl 

( Madras Cat. xii 12921, extract ; BORI MSS Cat. 

xxii, no. 197, p. 223) 

The first work was composed in 1696 A.D. The second 
work describes the nine Rasas. The anonymous Rasa-kaumudi 
in Peterson v. 414 refers apparently to this work. 1 The 
Rasa-candra is in four chapters, dealing with : 1 . nayihd-gana- 
bheda (198 si.), 2. nayaka-samgha (85 si.), 3. anubhavadi gana 

1 P. K. Gode (Cal. Orient. Journal iii, pp. 35-37) gives the latter 
half of the 18th century A.D. as the probable date of this anonymous 
work. 
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<150$/.), 4, rasa-dasaka (162J/.). Is this Ghasirama of Gautama- 
varo$a identical with Gbaslrama Bbatfa. father Srlnatha who 
wrote the medical work Jagat-prakasa (Stein pp. 193,348)? 
He, however, appears to be the same as wrote the Padya- 
muktavati (erotic verses). 

36. CANDIDASA 
Dh varti-siddhanta-grantha 

The work is referred to by himself in his commentary on 
Mammaja. See above p. 160. 

37. CANDRACuDA 

Prastava-cintamani (Ulwar 1064, extract 223; 

Weber 826) 

It is a work in five UcchvSsas on the art of writing poetic 
descriptions. The author is described as son of Purujottama 
Bbatta. For citations in this work, see Weber loc. cit. It 
•cites CandraSekara-campu-prabandha which, Regnaud thinks, 
is a campu by CandraSekhara. father of Vifivanatha ( q . v.) 

38. CIRARJIVA or RaMADEVA (VaMADEVA) 
CIRARJIVA BHATTACaRYA 
a. K&vya-vilBsa 

(Ed. Batuk Nath Sarma and Jagannath Sastri Hosbinp, 

Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1925. See IOC, iii no. 

1191, pp. 343-44 for a detailed summary of contents. 

b. Srngara-tai'mi (Aufrecht i. 660b). 

The author was son of Raghavendra (described as ucarya- 
iatdvadhdna) and grandson of Ka$inStba of Radhapura in 
Gauda country. He is the author of the Vidvettmoda- 
tarahginl (a campu) 1 and also of V(tta-ratnavati, a work on 

J Ed. Ycakaitsvara Puis, Bombay J9J2 ; aho ed. Sajyavrala Saroa- 
srami in the Hindu Commentator iv, nos. 1-4, 1871 ; and ed. Kali- 
ktishna Deb, Serampote Press 1832 (text and us.), 2nd ed. 1834. The 
author’s genealogy as above is given by himself in this woric. 
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prosody. The India Office MS, as well as the printed text, 
of the Kavya-vilasa consists of two chapters (called Bhahgi), 
dealing with Rasa and Alamkara respectively. We are told 
that the definitions in this work are taken from old standard 
writers, while the illustrative stanzas are the author’s own. 
The section on sabdalamkdra from this work has been printed 
and inadvertantly included in the text of Appayya’s Kuvalaya - 
tianda, published by N. S. P. (ed. Vasudeva L. Panshikar 
Bombay, 1909) with Asadhara’s commentary 1 2 . See above 
p. 223 fn 3. The illustrative verses of his V rtta-ratmvalr 
panegyrise YaSovanta Simha, Nayeb-dewan of Dacca under 
Sujau-d-daulah of Bengal, about saka 1653 = 1731 A.D. His 
Kavya-vilasa was composed in 1703 A.D. He belongs, there 
fore, to the last quarter of the 17th and first half of the 
18th century. Cirafijiva also wrote Mddhava-campu (ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami, in the Hindu Commentator iv, no. 4-7, 
Calcutta 1871), as well as Kalpa-lata and Siva-stotra mention- 
ed in his Kavya-vilasa. 

39. JAYAMA^GALA 

Kavi-sikya (Peterson i, no. 120, extract) 

This work is apparently cited by Ratnakantha on Stuti - 
kusumanjali i. 1. The author was a Jaina who wrote at the 
time of Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) and was thus 
a contemporary of Hemacandra 3 . 

40. JINAVALLABHA SuRI 
Prasnottara ( Br . Mus. MS no. 426. extract) 

This is a collection of riddles and verbal puzzles. On the 
author (about 1110 A.D,), see Klatt p. 36 and Bhandarkar 
Rep. 1882-83, p. 48, where other works of his are mentioned. 
It is accompanied by an avacuri by Kamalamandira. 

1 See pp. 97-100 of this edition. 

2 UPS iii, no. 280. 

3 Peterson, Detailed Report 1883, p, 68 
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41, JIVARaTHA 
Alamk am-sck hard (Oudh iii. 12) 

42. TIRUMALA or TR1MALLA BHATTA 
Alamkara-maniari (extract in ALeip 851) 

This South Indian author was son of Vallafahabhatta, and 
his name is also given as Trimmala or Tirmala, and some* 
times incorrectly as Nirmala, The work, written in Benares 
in 43 verses, deals only with arthalarnkaras 1 . The Artha- 
lamkara-mahjar'i entered under this author's name in Biihler’s 
Catalogue (1871-73) is probably this work*. The author 
appears to be identical with Trimalla Kavi, son of Vallabha 
and grandson of Siflgbana Bhatja, who wrote some works on 
medicine (see ALeip 1182-85). His date* is fixed between 
1383-1499 A D. 


43. TRILOCANADITYA 
Natya-locana (Aufrccht i. 284b, iii. 61a) 

This work (without the author’s name) is extensively cited, 
e.g. by R5ghavabhat|a on SakumalS ed. NSP, 1886, p. 7. by 
Vasudeva on Karpura-ma/ljarl, by Rafiganatha on Vikramor - 
vaiiya i. I, by Dinakara and Caritravardhana on Raghu. As 
Dinakara’s date is 1385 AD.*. Ibis work caDnot be placed 
later than the middle or third quarter of the 14th century. 
A commentary called, * Locana-vyakhyaFijana, by the author 
himself, is mentioned in Oppert 2695. 

44. TRYAMBAKA 
Nafaka-dlpa (Aufrccht i. 284b) 

Three commentaries on the work are entered by Aufrccht 

1 The list of 38 figures dealt with is given at the outset; the passage 
In quoted in A Leip. MS no. 851, p. 273. 

2 «Vc»’ CatrAagus Cataiagorum j, p. 295 eaters tbezo jr jwwriy. 
Most of the MSS contain ArthllarpkSra only. 

3 See Cof. R.A ,S (Bombay Branch) vol. i, no. 126.p. 42. 

4 Nandargikar's ed. of Raghu. 1897, Pref. p, 17. 
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loc. cit. One of the Deccan College MSS of the work contains 
a Prakrit commentary 1 . 

45. DAMODARA BHATTA HAR§E 
Alamkara-krama mala (Aufrecht i. 32a) 

46. DINA KRSXADASA 
Rasa-kallola 

The work was written about 1480 A.D. when Gajapati 
Purusottama was reigning 2 . 

47. DEVANATHA 
Rasika-prakasa (Aufrecht i. 497b) 

The author is probably the same as Devanatha Tarkapan- 
canana who wrote a commentary named Kavya-kaiimudi, 
•on Mammata (see above p. 174). A Devanatha is cited by 
Bharatamallika (18th century) on Bhatti x, 73. 

48. DEVAsAAIKARA, surnamed Purohita 
A lamkara- manjusa 

•(Ed, S. L. Katre, Scindia Orient. Ser. Ujjain 1940. 

See Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91 p. lxiiif, extract) 

The author, a Gujarat Brahman, was son of Nahanabhai 
-and a native of Raner (Rander near Surat), and lived at 
Urahpattana (probably Olpad in the same district). The 
work deals with poetic figures alone, and the illustrations 
sing the glory of the Peshwas Madhava Rao I of Poona and 
T4arayana Rao. and their uncle Raghunatha Rao who 
flourished between 1761 and 1772 A.D. The author, tbere- 

1 Deccan Coll. Catalogue p. 417 no. 38. — The comm, by Ramakrjna 
Pandita on Nataka-dlpa is not a comm. on this work, but (as Aufrecht 
points out, i. 791a) a comm, on the Nafaka-dlpa in the Pancadan. 
Correct this error in Schuyler’s Bibliography p. 18 and in Harichand 
Sastri, p. 35, no. 361, 

2 See I A i, p. 215. 
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fore, belonged to the third and fourth quarters of the 18th 
century. 1 2 The work deals almost exclusively with poetic 
figures, which are enumerated as 115 and classified into Artba- 
Jamkaras (102), Pramanalamkaras (103-6). Dhvanyalamkaras 
<107-13) and Mifralamkaras (114-15). The Kankas, as well as 
prose explanations, are generally based on the corresponding 
passages of Appayya’s Kuvalaydnanda. In spite of its editor's 
eulogy, the work does not seem to be a striking or original 
contribution to the subject. Devaiamkara also wrote a 
commentary on the Amaru-sataka (Mitra x, pp. 81-82). 

49. DH ARM AD AS A SO HI 
Vidat’d/ia-mukha-mandana, with vgffi 
(Ed. Haeberlin in Kavyasamgraha. Calcutta 1847. 
p. 269f, Also in KOvya-kolBpa (pub. Haridas Hira- 
chand) Bombay 1865 Printed many times in India; 
but ed. M.SP., Bombay 1914, is useful. MSS: 
Aufrecht i. 572b, ii. 135b, 225a, iii. 121a). 

The work of Dharmadasa is in four paricchedas, dealing 
with enigmatology and Citra-kavya, and at tbe same time 
describes the feeling of separation from a lover. The conclud- 
ing verse in the Bombay edition of the text (wanting in Br. 
Mus. MS, Bendatl no. 427), as well as the first verse (which 
invokes Sauddhodani) and the colophon to Jinaprabha’s com- 
mentary, makes the author a Buddhist ascetic. The known 
dates of Jinaprabha put the limit of Dharmadasa’s date 
earlier than the last quarter of the 13 th century. This work is 
also cited by name by Kumarasvamin <p. 122=iv. 1), by 
Rayamukuta on Amara 1 , and quoted in the Paddhati of 
£arf)gadhara. These citations themselves would put the date 
of our author earlier than the 14th century. 

Commentaries on this work ore numerous: 

(1) By Jinaprabha Suri, pupil of Jinasiniha Suri (Weber 

1 See ABORl xv. pp. 92-96 and xxi p. ! 51-54. 

2 Composed 1431 A.O. ; see Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-84, p. 63. 
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1728). For this Jaina writer. whose known dates are 1293 
and 1309 A. D. see Peterson iv, p. xxxvii and Klatt’s 
Onomasticon. His Guru Jinasimha founded the Laghu- 
kharatara-gaccha in 1275 A.D. The date of our commentator, 
therefore, will be the last quarter of the 13th and begin- 
ning of the 14th century. (2) Commentary by Atrnarama. 
Aufrecht i. 573a. The full name of this writer appears to be 
Svatmarama Yoglndra. (3) Vidvan-manorama by Taracandra 
Kayastha. Aufrecht i. 573a, ii. 135b. iii. 121a. For his other 
works, see ibid i. 229a. (4) Sravana-bhusana by Narahari 

Bhatta, Aufrecht i. 573a. (5) Subodhim by Triloeana. Aufrecht 
ii. 135b (extract in Stein p. 274). (6) Commentary by 

Sivacandra. Aufrecht iii 121a. Its date is 1613 A.D. 1 (7) 
c Tika by Durgadasa, son of Vasudeva and pupil of Bhatta 
Devacandra. Aufrecht ii. 135b, iii. 121a ; extract in Peterson 
iv p. 36. 

50. DHARMA SUDHI or DHARMA StJRI 
Sahitya-ratnakara 

(ed. Tiruvenkatacharya with commentary, Madras 
1S71 ; ed. Nellore 1S85. MSS: Aufrecht i. 716a, 
ii. 171a. iii. 148a ; BOR1 MSS Cat. xxii, no. 301. 
pp. 366-70 (extract) ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12970-75 ; 
HPS ii, no. 246, extract). 

The author's name is given variously as Dharma-simba or 
Dharma-pandita. Son of Parvatanatha and Allamamba. he 
belonged to a Benares family distinguished for the high 
proficiency of its members in philosophical studies, and his 
genealogy is thus given (Hultzsch i. p. 70): Tripurari-MDhar- 
maA-Parvatanatha or Parvatesa-MDharma Suri. He was also 
the author of two plays, called Naraka-dhvamsa or Naraka- 
suravijyaya 1 (a vyayoga) and Romsa-vadha (a nataka). and of 

1 P. K. Godi in Journal of the Ur.iv. Bombay, 1954, pp. 126-29. 

1 Ed. Madras 1SS5 (in Telucu characters) ; Hultzch 323, Aufrecht 
i. 277a. 
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some Kavyas and Stotras. The author is cited by Anantarya 
(q. v.) in his Kavt-samaya-kallola. A commentary on this 
Sahitya-ratnakara, called * Naukd , by Vehkata Suri is men- 
tioned in Madras Cat. xxii, 12974-75 (ed. Madhusudan 
Mishra, Bomra 1901). Veftkala Sun was son of Lak?mana 
Suri and Suramamba, ahd grandson of Brabmantara-vani 
and disciple of Veiikatacarya. There is another commentary 
called Mandara by MalJadi Lakjana-suri (ed. Madras 1891 
in Telugu characters). The Sahitya-ratndkara (c. 1425 A.D.) 
is in ten tarangas, dealing with the conventional topics of 
> Poetics as follow : (i) Grantharambha (ii) Vacaka-Sabdartha- 
vftti (iti) Lak§ana-£abdartha-vrtti (v) Guna (vi) Sabdalamkara 
(vii) Artbalarnkara (viii) Do?a (ix) Dhvani-bheda (x) Rasa. 
Most of the illustrative verses are in praise of Rama as a deity 
{Srlmat-raghu-tilaka'yasoghanasara'surabhita). Dharma SQri 
must have been later than Vidyanatha; for in one of bis 
verses he anonymously ridicules VidySoatha’s method of 
praising bis patron ( olamkriyah purvataraih pranitah / prayo- 
gitah kaf carta nayakenaj kaiicit tu kukfimbharibhir rtibaddhSh 
/ k$odiyasa kaScarta nayakena). His date is roughly the first 
half of the 15th century. 1 

51. NARAS1MHA 

Guna-ratnakara (Tan)ore Cat. ix. no 5207, p. 4028) 
This work deals with a hundred poetic figures. It was 
■written under Serfoji of Tanjore (1684-1710 A.D.) 

52. NARASIMHA or NR SIM HA KAVI 
Nan jaraja-yaso-bh ft f ana 

(Ed. E. Krishnamacharya. Gaekwad Orient. 

Ser. Baroda 1930) 

The author, son of Sivarama-sudhI-mani and disciple of 
an ascetic Yogananda, belonged to the Sanagara class of Brah- 
1 Sec EM.V. R3£hz>-3ck3t}’3 in Free. A-l.O.C ix. Trivandrum W4Q, 
pp. 503-17; also NIA ii, 1939, pp. 428-441 for Dharma Suri’s date and 
work*. The date of the work is given as c. 1425 A.D. 
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mans, and was patronised by Naiijaraja, whose name is borne 
by the title of his work and whose glory it sings in the illustra- 
tive verses. Nanjaraja was Sarvadhikarana (revenue minister) 
of Chikka Krishnaraja of Mysore from 1739 to 1759 A.D., 
after which came Nanjaraja’s downfall terminating with his 
miserable death in Hyder Ali’s imprisonment in 1773. Nara- 
simha’s work must have been written during the twenty years 
of his patron’s flourishing period. The work is divided 
into seven chapters called Vilasas ; and it deals with all topics 
of Poetics including Dramaturgy. The seven Ullasas deal with 
(1) Nayaka (2) Kavya-svarupa (3) Dhvani (4-5) Dosa-Guna 
(6) Natya. including Candrakala-kalyana (a short typical 
drama) (7) Alamkara. It is obviously modelled on the 
Prataparudra-yasobhuyana of Vidyanatha and freely appro- 
priates much of its subject-matter verbatim. He inserts, 
after Vidyanatha, a model five-act drama called Candrakalci - 
kalycina to illustrate his treatment of Dramaturgy in ch. vi» 
The author had the grandiose title Abhinava-Kalidasa ; and 
he describes himself as the friend of Abhinava Bhavabhuti 
( alias Alura Tirumala-kavi). 

53. NARASIMHaCARYA or VE-S'KAJA NRSIMHA 

KAVI 

Alain karend u - sekhara 

(Madras Cat. xxii, 12978, extract; contains the 
first prakarana only) 

This South Indian author was son of Dasamacarya of 
Srisaila family and wrote a commentary on a work on music, 
called Santa-vilasa, composed by Subrahmanya Sudhi ( alias 
Harisaba Kavlndra) son of Hariraya and grandson of Kr§na- 
raya of Carisnusala village. He refers to a Gita manjari by 
this Harisaba Kavlndra, and to a Campu of his own called 
Janaki-parinaya, and quotes Sahitya-ratnakara of Dharma 
Suri. The manual on Alamkara mentioned above deals 
in five Prakaranas with (1) nayaka lakyana (2) kavya svarupa 
(3) rasa-laksana, especially sriigara (4) dosa and guna, and. 
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(5) alamkara. It is based generally upon the Pratdparudriya. 
Our author also wrote a commentary, also called Alamka- 
rendu-sekhara, on some Karikas on Poetics entitled Lak$ana- 
ntalikd l . 


54. NARAHARI SORI 
Rasa-niriiparta 

This work and the author art mentioned by Kumara- 
svamin at p. 224. 

55. NARENDRAPRABHA SuRI (Maladhari) 

Alarpkdra-mahodadhi 

(Ed. L. B. Gandhi, Gaekwad Orient. Series. 

Baroda 1942) 

The author was a pupil of Naracandra of Harjapuriya- 
gaccha. The work was composed at the request of Vastupala 
(d. 1242A.D.)in whose honour he wrote three Pra$astis. 
It consists of eight chapters and deals with (i) K2vya- 
phalSdi (ii) Sabda-vaicitrya (iii) Dhvani including Rasa (iv) 
Gunlbhuta-vyaAgya (v) Do?a (vi) Guna (viii) Sabdalamkara 
and (viii) Arthalamkara. The work is stated to have been 
composed in Sarpvat 1282 (=1225-26 A.D.). 2 

1 See Madras Cat. xxii 12955, extract ; SgS «, 98-99 extract, also p. 1 1. 
V. RaBhavan (New Cal. Cal. i p. 300) thinks that probably "the basic 
text of the Laksana-mdlikS is also by Nfsirnha himself." 

2 The AlarrikOra-candrlka of NSrayaiji Deva referred to by himself 
in hb Samgita-nSrayana ( A Bod 201) is not a work on Rhetoric but deals- 
with the subject of musical Alamkiras. The author, also called 
Gajapati VlranSrSyana-deva, was son of PadmanSbha and disciple of 
Puru$ottama Mifra. Similarly, the KBma-samuha of Ananta, son of 
Mapdana and grandson of Narayapa (composed in 1457 A-D.), is really 
an anthology of erotic verses; see P. K. Gode in JOR, Madras, xiv, 
pp. 74-81. The SrngBrBlapa of R5ma. of which a MS is dated 1556 A.D™ 
is a similar work (seeP. K. Gode in Journal of Bom. Unlv. xv (N.S-).- 
pt. 2. 1946, pp. 81-88. 
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56. NaRaYAKA 

Kdvya-vrtti-ratndvali ( Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5173) 
The work is in nine Prakaranas. Its avowed object is to 
•deal with Kavi-svarupa, Kavya-Iaksana, Rasa-svarupa and 
general principles of poetry. 

57. NARAYAIS T A 
Sabda-bheda-nirupana 

The work deals with the three Vrttis of word (Abhidha etc). 
The author refers to Saha Maharaja whose protegd he was 
(=Shahaji, king of Tanjore 1686-1710). There is another work 
of Laksana-kavi, called Sahara jiya ( Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 
5304), the illustrations of which eulogise this prince. See above 
p. 270, no. 15. Several works called Saba-bheda-nirupana are 
found in Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5301-3. 

58. PADMASUNDARA 

(. Akabara-sahT ) Sr/tgara-darpaija 
(Ed. Anup Skt. Series, Bikaner 1943) 

The author was a Jain a monk of Akbar’s time. The work is 
in four Ullasas, but it is a rehashing of Rudrabhajja’s Srhgura- 
tilaka. The illustrative verses are addressed to the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, MS (Bikaner 9356) is dated 1569 A.D. 
See paper on the work by V. Raghavan in C. Kunhan Raja 
Presentation Vol. 

59. PUNJARaJA 

a. Dhvani-pradipa (Aufrecht i. 273b) 

b. Ka vyalanikara-sisii' prabodha or Sisu-pra- 

bodhalamkara (Aufrecht i. 103a) 

The author was son of Jlvana (or Jivananda) and Maku, 
of the Srlmala family of Malabar ( mdlabhara) , and his genea- 
logy is given thus:. Sadhu-sadepala->Kora(a?H-Pama(a?) 
->Gova->Yampaca->-Jivana. Jivana’s brother Mcgha and him* 
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self were ministers of Khalaci $ahi Gayasa ; and Jlvana had 
two sons Pufija and Munja. Wnja became king, but aban- 
doning his kingdom to his younger brother, devoted himself to 
study, and wrote some works 1 2 3 . The colophon * to Puiija- 
raja’s Sarasvata-fika on Sarasvata-prakriya says : inmala-kula - 
Jrlmalabharasri -pnnjaraja ' , on which Bbandarkar remarks that 
Punjaraja was the ornament of the Malava circle*. Aufrecht 
thinks that the patron of Punja’s father and uncle was 
Ghiyas Shah Khalji of Malava (about 1475 A-D.) and that 
Punjara/a must have lived between 1475 and 2520 A. D. or at 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century. 

60. PU!<rpARIKA 

NStakadakfana (Aufrecht i. 284b ; SCB 308) 

61. PUSPARlKA (or PAlHSDARlKA) RaMESVARA 

Rasa-sindhu {Aufrecht iii. 106a) 

The work consists of fourteen chapters called Ratnas. It 
•quotes Darpana (of ViSvanatba) and Rasa-taraiigini of 
BhSnudatta ; hence later than 1500 A.D. For its date see P. K. 
Gode in Calcutta Orient . Journal ii. pp. 30-32. dating the work 
at about the beginning of the 15th century. 

62. PURUSOTTAMA SUDHINDRA 
Kavitavatara (Aufrecht i. 87a) 

The work, in ten chapters (called Vibaras), is dedicated to 
one Nagabhupala. whom its illustrative verses panegyrise. 
A Purusottama is cited by ViSvanatha in his Sahitya-darpana, 
see above p. 214. fn 6. 

1 Peterson Report v, pp. xliii. 166-69. 

2 Peterson Report v, p. 169 ; AFl 181. 

3 Rep. 1882-63, p. 12 ; cf also the colophon to bis Siiu-prabodha 
quoted in op. cit p. 199. See P. K. Code, Studies in ind. Literary 
Criticism, i, pp. 68-72 on PuSjarSja's date. 

19 
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63. PRAKaSVAR$A 
Rasctrnavalamkara 

The text in Roman transliteration was published by V. 
Venkataram Sarma with an account of the work in IHQ v,. 
1929, pp. 173f. The Madras MS gives the work in five 
chapters, the first four of which deal with Dosa, Guna and 
Alamkara, the last (incomplete) with Rasa. It is possible that 
the whole of ch. v (now lost) dealt with Ubhayalamkaras and 
the major part of ch. vi (now recovered incomplete) with' 
Rasa. See the question discussed by S. K. De in IHQ v, 
770-780 and by V. Raghavan in JOR viii, 1934, pp. 267-276. 
The work is later than Bhoja whose works are extensively 
utilised. See also on this work S. P. Bhattacharya in JOI,. 
Baroda, vii, 1957, nos. 1-2 and ix, 1959, pp. 5-16. 

64. PRABHAKARA BHATTA 

a. Rasa-pradipa 

(Ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Text,. 
Benares 1925. MSS : Weber 823 ; SCC vii 42, extract 
in both) 

b. Alamkara-rahasya. cited in his Rasa-pradipa,. 
pp. 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 20, 37. 38, 39, 40. 51. 

The author was son of Madhava Bha((a and grandson 
of RameSvara Bhatta, and younger brother of Raghunatha and 
ViSvanatha, the last of whom he calls his ‘vidya-guru’. The 
Rasa-pradipa was composed in Samvat 1640=1583 A.D. at 
the age of nineteen (Weber loc. cit,) 1 . Prabhakara was thus 
born in 1564 A. D. His Laghu-saptaSatika-stolra, an epitome 
of the Devi-mahatmya was written in 1629 A.D. He belongs, 
therefore, to the last quarter of the 16th and first quarter 
of the 17th century. The Rasa-pradipa consists of three 
chapters (called alokas) dealing with (1) kavya-laksana (2) 

1 The date given in SCC vii, no. 42 is Samvat 1170=1114 A.D ; but 
this must be a mistake. , , 
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rasa-viveka (3) vyanjana-nirupana. The author cites Sriharsa 
Mi$ra, MiSra Rucinalba, Dharmadatta, Locanakara (Abhi- 
navapguta), Pradipakrt, Sahityadarpana-kara. TheDharma- 
datta may be tbe same as quoted by Viivanatba in his Sahitya- 
darpana. Ananta in his commentary on Aryd-saptasaii quotes a 
Rucinatha Mifta as a writer on Poetics. For Prabhakara’s 
other works, see Aufrecht i. 353b. On citations in Rosa- 
pradipa see S. K. De in IHQ viii, 1932, p. 358. 

65. BALADEVA 

frngara-hora 

(Kielborn. Rep. 1880-81. p. 71 =BORl MS Cat. 

xii, no. 295. p. 351) 

The author is described as son of Ke£ava. MS is dated in 
Saitivat 1845 (=1789-90 A D.). 

66. BALADEVA VIDYaBH0§A1S’A 
Kavya-kaustubha 

(Ed. Haridas Das, Navadvip, Bengal. 1957) 

This work consists of nine prabhas and deals respectively 
with (1) Kavya-phaladi (2) Sabdariba-vjui (3) Rasa (4) Guna 
(5) RIti (6) Do?a (7) Dhvani-bheda (8) Madhyama-kavya 
and (9) Sabdarthalainkara. See above pp. 171-72 under com- 
mentators on Mamraaja. 

67. balakrsna bhatta 

Alamkara-sdra (Aufrecht i. 32b) 

The work consists of ten chapters. Balakr$na Bha{{a. 
styled Tighara, was son of Govardhana Bhatta and belonged 
to the Vallabha Sampradaya. A work of this name is cited 
by Jayaratha (pp. 88. 97, 171, 172. 184) ; also in Bidder's 
Catalogue 1871-73. The Alatnkftra-sara quotes Kuvalayananda 
and CHra-mtmStnsa : and the Deccan College MS of the work 
(no. 23 of 1881-82) appears to have been copied in Sarpvat 
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1758 (—1702 A.D.). We can, therefore, assign it to a period 
between 1625 and 1700 A.D. 

The ten Ullasas of the work have the following topics 
respectively: (i) Kavya-prayojana-karana*svarupa (ii) Sabda- 
nirnaya (iii) Artha-nirnaya (iv) Dhvani-nirnaya (v) Guni- 
bhuta-vyahgya-nirnaya (vi) Sabdartha-nirnaya (vii) Dosa 
(viii) Guna (ix) Sabdalamkara and (x) Arthalamkara. 

68. BHAVA MISRA or MISRA BHAVA 
Srhgara-sarasi 
( SCC vii 43, extract) 

The author of this treatise on amorous sentiments is des- 
cribed as son of Misra Bhaiaka. 

69. BHaSYKARACaRYA (or ? BHASKARACARYA) 
Sfihitya-kallolinl 

( Madras Cat. xxii, 12964. extract) 

The author is described as a descendant of Varadaguru 
of Srivatsa-gotra, and a resident of Bhulapurl or Sripsrumbu- 
dur. The verses are taken copiously from several well-known 
rhetorical works, e.g. Mammata, the Bliava-prakasa etc. 
The author states his indebtedness to the Rasarnava-sudhakara 
of singa-bhupala ; hence he sould be placed later than the 
middle of the 14th century. The topics dealt with are pra- 
bandha-bheda, nalya-nrtta-nrlya, vastu. samdhi nuyaka- 
lak$ana, rupaka, uparupaka and kdvya-laksana. 

70. BHIMASENA DIKSITA 

a. Alamkdra-sdroddluira 

b. A lamkdra-sdra-sthili or Kuvalayunania-khan- 
dana, see above p. 225 under Appayya Diksita. 

He refers to both these works in his Sudha-sagara commen- 
tary on Mammata (see p. 171). Date between J 650-1 725 A.D. 
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71. BHIMHSVARA BHATTA 
Rasc~sarvasva (Burnell 57a) 

The author was son of Raftga Bhatta. 

72. BHODEVA SUKLA 
Rasa-vilasa 

(Ed. Piem Lata Sanaa, Poona 1952) 

The author, son of Sukadeva of Jambusara in Gujarat, 
flourished between 1660 and 1720 A.D. 1 For his other works, 
see Aufrecbt i. 414b and introd. to above ed. p. xii. The 
India Office MS of the present work (no. 1209/2526b) contains 
only three siabakas and the beginning of a fourth. Our author 
is the same as Bhudeva Sukla who wrote the drama Dharma - 
vijaya* in five Acts. 

The Rasa-vilasa consists of seven chapters, called Stabakas. 
The topics dealt with are as follow, according to chapters : 
1-2 Rasa, counted as nine including Santa. 3 Bbava. 4 
Guna. 5*6 Do?a. 7 V;ui (Abhidha. Lak$ana and Vyanjana). 
As its editor rightly says it is a mediocre manual on Rasa and 
allied topics, which derives its material chiefly from Mammata 
and Jagaimatha and shows little originality. 

73. MANAS1MHA 
Sahitya-sara (Aufrecht i. 716a) 

74. MOHANADASA 
Rasodadhi 

The work is cited by himself in his commentary on the 

1 P. K. G ode. however, in ABORl xiii. p. 183, thinks that the Rasa- 
vilSsa was composed about 1350 A-O. As the Rasa-vilOsa refers to 
the dcGctitioa of poetry given by Rasa-gait gSdhara, it could not have been * 
composed earlier than 1660 A.D. 

2 Ed. GraothamJtt iii. 1889; also ed.Narayan Sastri Kbiste. Sartsvati 
Bhavana Texts, Benares 1930. See Mura i. p. 37 ; Weber 1361; IOC vii, 
p. 1396. 
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Mahanuiaka ( ABod 143a). The author was son of Karoala- 
pati. 


75. YAJNANARAYANA DIK$ITA 

Alamkararatndkara (Tanjore Cat . ix.no. 5131) 

Sdhitya-ratnakara (ed. T. R. Chintamani, 
Madras 1932) 

The author was son of Govinda Dlksita, minister of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore who ruled between 1614 and 1633 
A.D. Almost all the verses of the first work eulogise Raghu- 
natha. The second work is really a Kavya in sixteen cantos, 
dealing with the exploits of the same prince. Both the works 
form a companion to the author’s Raghunathabhyudaya. K. 
Kunjunni Raja ( Contribution of Kerala, p. 134) is not correct 
in identifying him with Yajiie^vara Dlksita mentioned below. 1 

76. YAJNESVARA DJKSITA 
Alamkura-raghava ( Tanjore Cat, 5132*33) 
Alanikara-suryodaya ( Tanjore Cat. 5140-41) 

The author was son of Cerukuri Kondubhatta and brother 
of Tirumala Yajvan. 2 The first work quotes Rasurnava- 
sudhakara of Sihga-bhupala and Sahitya-cintdmani (apparently 
of Vfranarayana, q.v.) ; hence later than the 15th century (c. 
1600 A.D.). The work is so called from the circumstance 
that the illustrative verses refer to Rama, The author may 
be identical with Yajnc£vara already mentioned as a commen- 
tator on Mammata (see p. 175). He may have been related to 
Laksmidhara (q.v.) who also came from Cerukuri. 


1 So also in Tanjore ix, 1933, no. 5132. The Alamkura-ratnukara 
ascribed Yajnanarayaija (no. 5131), also eulogises Raghunatha Nayaka, 
the poet’s patron. YajncSvara and Yajilanarayana appear to be different 
persons. 

2 See &gS ii, p. 65. 
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77. YASASVIN KAVI 

Sahitya-kautuhala and its commentary Ujjvala • 
pads (Aufrecht i. 7I5b, it. 171a) 

The author is described as son of Gopala and Ka$i. The 
India Office MS {Cat. iii, p. 337) was copied in 1730 A.D.; 
it contains only the first chapter which deals with enigma- 
tology and Citra-kavya. There is another Sahitya-kutuhala of 
Raghunatha. a protege of queen Dipabat of Tanjore (between 
1675-1712 A.D.). also on Citra-kavya (see Journal Bomb. 
Vniv. x, p. 132f). 


78. RATNABHO§AtfA 
KSvya-kaumudi ( HPS ii, no. 35, extract) 

This work in ten paricchedas is apparently a very modern 
•composition by a Vaidya Pandit of East Bengal. It deals 
with (1) nama. (2) lingadi. (3) dhatu-pratyaya. (4) kavya- 
lak$ana (5) dhvani. (6) gunibhuta-vyaftgya. (7) guija. (8) and 
<9) alaqikara. and (10) do$a, the first three chapters being 
devoted to grammar. The date Saka 1781 (=1859 A.D.) may 
be the date of its composition {HPS ibid, preface p. viii). 

79. RAGHUNATHA MANOHARA 
Kavi'kaustubha 

P. K. Code (Poona Orientalist vii, 1943, pp. 157-64) places 
this work between 1675 and 1700 A.D. 

SO. RAGHAVA-CAITANYA 
Kavi-kalpalatS (Aufrecht i. 87a) 

Possibly the poet of the same name cited in the Paddhati 
as Ragbavacaitanya Srlcarana (71, 168 . 877. 1557*8), which 
AWJ .indicates ibat he was a wclt-knnwj) Vaynava. 

In the colophon to the codex containing DeveSvara’s Kavi~ 
kalpalata in SCC vii, no. 7 (cf. A Bod 211b). the reading is 
mSsha’caitanya-viracita-kavi'katpalaiayah etc. This may be 
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a corruption of or mistake for the name Raghavacaitanya. 
whose work may have got mixed up with that of Dcvesvara 
himself. 


81. RaJACODAMANI DIK§1TA 
a. Kuvya darpana 

(Ed. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam 
(no date). MSS: Madras Cal. xxii. 12809-814, with the 
commentary of Ravi-pandita) 

b . Alamk dr a- cud a man i 

Mentioned in his Kavya-darpana ( Madras Cat. xxii. 12809) 
or Alarnkdra-sirotnani (Hultzsch i. extract p. 86) 

The author, who is a well-known and prolific South Indian 
author, was son of Satyamangala Ralnakheta Srinivasa Dlk^ita 
and Kamak?!, and step-brother of Kesava DIkfita and se?adri- 
sekhara DIk§ita, He was grandson of Bhavasvamin and 
Lak§ml and great-grandson of KrsnabhaUa DIksita. and pupil 
of Ardlianarlsvara Dll;§ita who was his brother (Hultzsch ii, p. 
x). The date of composition of his Tantra-sikhdmani, a work 
on Mlmamsu, is stated to be 1636 A.D. He was. thus, a 
contemporary of Nilakanlha DIksita, whose Nllakanjha- 
vijaya Campu was also composed in 1636 A.D., and belonged 
to the first half of the 17th century. In his poem Rukrninl- 
kalyiina (in ten cantos) he states that he composed it 
when Raghunatha, son of Acyuta, was ruling at Tanjorc ; 
and his two dramas Ananda-rughava and Kamalinl-kalahainsa 
were staged in the court of the same prince. His genealogy 
and a long list of his other works are given in the concluding 
verses of his Kavya-darpana 1 and in his drama Ananda- 
rughava The Kavya-darpana in ten idldsas covers generally 
all the topics of Poetics, while his other work deals specially 
with the poetic figures. The ten Ullasas of the ICdvya-darpana 

1 Extract in Madras Cat. xxii no. 12809 and Hultzsch i, pp. 85-6. 

2 Madras Cat. xiii, no. 32495. The Kavya-darpana mentions 26- 
works of the author. 
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deal with (i) Kavya-svarupa (it) Sabdartha (iii) Vyafigartha 
(iv-vi) Kavya-bheda (vii) Do§a (viii) Guna (ix) Sabdalamkara 
and (x) Arthalamkara. The family to which RajacGdamani 
belonged was known as atirdira-ySjin. Srinivasa Atiratrayajin 
in Aufrecht i. 672a is identical with Rajacudamani’s father. 
He lived in Surasamudra in Tondira (i.e. in the region of 
Kanci). Cf Sten Konow, Ind. Drama p. 94. For a list of his 
other works see Hultzsch i. pp. ix-x, and introd, to the Vani- 
vilasa Press ed. of Kamalim-kalaharnsa. His SarpkarS' 
bhyudaya has also been published by Vanivilasa Press. 
Srirangam. 

82. RAMACANDRA and GU^ACANDRA 
Naiya ddrpana 

(Ed. G. K. Srigondekar and L. B. Gandhi in 2vo!s. 

Gaekwad Oriental Scr. Baroda vol. i 1929. Ed. 

based on a single MS ; Peterson v. p. 188) 

A work of this name, but probably not identical, is cited by 
Rauganatha on VikramorvaSiya and Bharatamallika on Bhattf. 
The present work is in four vivekas, dealing with Dramaturgy, 
and mentions twelve varieties of Rupaka and a number of 
Upatupakas. The author Ramacandra was the one-eyed pupil 
of Jaina Hcmacandra 1 of whom Gunacandra was also a pupil. 
He thus flourished between 1100 and 1175 A.D He also 
wrote two dramatic works respectivly called Raghu-vilSsa 3 or 
Raghti’vilapa 3 where he mentions four other works by himself, 
as well as Satya-hariicandra (ed. B. R. Arte, Nir. Sag. Press. 
Bombay 1898) which gives a curious Jaina version of the 
Harifcandra legend. Ramacandra is said to have been the 
author of a hundred works (prabandha iata-kara) . and no less 

} AftWJUUV -RCUvtftdj.IfrmaCflndw/i- <4. The 

present work was first brought to notice by Sylvaio L(vi in /A, cciii. 
1923. P. K. Code (Studies, i, pp. 36-4N places the work at It J0-II70 A.D. 

2 Peterson Report v. I4J. 

3 Bfibler Kashmir Rep. p. xlix. 
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than eleven of his dramatic works are quoted in the Nafya 
darpana. 


83. RAMACANDRA NYAYAVAGI5A 

Kavya-candrika or Alainkarci-candrika (Aufrecht 
i. 101a, 778b), with commentary called Alamkara- 
manjfifa 

(ed. Comilla 1885 ; ed. Dacca 1886 with commentary 
of Jagabandhu Tarkavagisa ; ed. Venkatesvara Press, 
Bombay 1912, with commentary Alamkdra-manjUsd by 
Ramacandra Sarman who may be the author himself) 
A Bengal writer described as son of Vidyanidhi. Is 
he identical with Nyayavaglsa Bhattacarya, author of the 
Kdvya-manjarl commentary on the Kuvalayananda (see above 
p. 229)? 


84. RAMA SARMAN or RAMA KAVI 
Nayika-varnana in 42 stanzas •( Madras Cat. xxii, 

no. 12901). 

85. RAMA SUBRAHMANYA 

Alamkara-sastra-samgraha (Hultzsch 1562) or 
A lamkdra-sastra-vilasa ( Madras Trm II C 1802, 1805 ; 
extract) 

The author, also called Ramasubba, belonged to Tiruvisa- 
lore. He seems to be a very recent author, who appears to 
have also written some philosophical works noticed in the 
Catalogues cited above. 

86. RAMA SUDHI or SUDHISVARA 

Alainkara-mukt avail 

(Ed. with Ratna-sobhakara comm, of Krsna Suri in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 1897-98) 

The author was son of Nrsimha. 
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87. LAK§MIDHARA DIKSITA 

a. Alartikara-muklQvalt (Aufrecbt i. 32a)' 

b. Rasa ntanjarl . cited by himself id bis commen- 
lary on the Gita-govinda 

c. Bharaia -sasira-granlha (BOR I MS no. 40 
1916-18)* 

The author was son ol YajneSvara and Sarvambika (or 
Ambikamba), grandson of Timmaya Somayajin. and brother 
and pupil of Kondubhatta. He belonged to the KaSyapa 
Gotra and bore the surname of Dakfinamurti-kirnkara. Hts 
family came from Cerukuri on the Kr?nS river (in Andhra 
country) which place Hult 2 sch thinks to be identical with 
modern Peddacerukuru near Bapajta. He is identical with 
Lak$midhara. author of the Prakrit grammar Sa4bha$a’can- 
drik3. He also wrote commentaries on the Anargha-rSghava, 
Frasanna-rSghava and GUa-govirtda . Id the first of these 
commentaries it is said that after having led the life of a 
householder for a long time, he travelled to different countries 
and conquered all literary opponents, and then having renoun- 
ced the cares of the world he became a sarnnyasin or yati with 
the name Ramananda or Ramaoanda^rama, under a Guru 
called KrsnaSrama. Lakstnldhara (who is also sometimes called 
Laksmapabhajta or Lak$mana Suri) was patronised by Tiru- 
malaraja, probably Tirumala I of the third Vijayanagar 
dynasty*, to whom his fruti-ranjartl commentary on Jayadeva’s 

1 V. Raghavan (New Catalogue Cat. i, p. 296) queries whether this 
work is really the Alatpk. muktdiali of Vitvefvara (q.v.), son of Lakjml- 
dbara, and refers to ABORI,xvui, 1937, p. 200. 

2 See P. K- Gode A JSORl xv, 1953, p. 240-42. Mentions Bharat Srnava 
and Kayi-kai?tha-p3Sa. The Ka\i-kai}tha-pSla (Madras Cat. xxii, no. 
32802), said to be based on some work, of Pingala’s, gives miscellaneous 
information about a poet's personal appearance, qualities etc. (cf. RSja- 
iekhara, Kev. Mim. cb. x) ; Ibe name of the author is not known. See 
above under GauranSrya, p. 278. 

3 El Hi p, 23 8 Table. He died in 3572 A.D. 
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Glta-govinda is sometimes attributed 1 . As the prince flourish- 
ed in the middle of the 16th century, Laksmidhara’s date 
would be the same 2 . 

88. VALLABHA BHAJJA 

Alamkdra-kaiimudi (ed. Granthamala ii, 1889) 

A short treatise of very recent times, dealing with poetic 
figures, the illustrations being in praise of Rama. 

89. V1TTHALESVARA or V1TTHALA DIK$ITA 

Rjti-vrlti-lak$ana (Kielhorn, Central Prov. Cat. p. 104> 

The author, also called Agnikumara, was the second son 
of Vallabhacarya the famous religious reformer, and brother 
of Gopinatha, and father of seven sons, Giridhara, Raghu- 
natha and others. He was born in 1515 A.D. For his other 
works, see Aufrecht i. 572ab, 135a, 225a, iii. 121a. His 
Srhgara-rasa-mandana (ed. Mulchand Tulsidas Telivala, with 
a Gujarati trs. Bombay 1919) in ten Ullasas is not a work on 
Srngara Rasa, but an erotico-religious poem on Radha-Krsna 
modelled obviously on Jayadeva’s Glta-govinda and introdu- 
cing songs in rhythmic rhymed metres. 

90. VIDYARaMA 
Rasa-dlrghika 

(Peterson iii, no. 336 ; for a description of this 
work and extracts see BORl MS Cat. xii, no. 

. 210, p. 240. MS incomplete) • 

Nothing is known of the author, but the work in five 
Sopanas was composed in Samvat 1706 • =1649-50 A. D.). It 
names Kavi-kalpalata as one of the sources. 

1 See Hultzsch 2112 ; SgS ii, pp. 203-5. See also SgS ii, pp. 63-5, 67 ; 
Hultzsch iii, pp. viii-ix. 

2 See K. P. Trivedi, introd. to his ed. of the $ad-bhasa-candri k a 
(Bombay Skt. Ser. 1916) pp. 14-17. P. K. Gode ( ABORl , xv, pp. 240-42) 
would place him in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century. 
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91. VISVANaTHA 

Sahityasudha-sindhu ( Vlwar Catalogue, extract 
235 ; also Jammu Cat. no. 1254) 

This South Indian author, who wrote in Benares, was 
son of Trimala or Trimalla Deva and grandson of Ananta of 
Dharasura city on the Godavari. Stein’s Kashmirian MS* 
is dated in 1602 A.D.* He quotes at the beginning of his 
work from Mammata and Bhoja, and elsewhere cites Candl* 
dasa (probably the same as the commentator on Mammafa) 
and Mahimabhatja. The work is in eight tarahgas. VHvanatba 
also wrote a drama called Mrganka-lekha \ a MS of which is 
-dated Saipvat 1664 (=1608 A.D.). 


92. VISVANaTHA NVAYA-for SIDDHANTA-) 
PANCaNANA 

A lamkara-parifkSra 

This work is mentioned under ViSvanatha Nyaya-paficii- 
nana in S. C. Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic p. 479 (also p. 
392). The author was son of Vidjanivasa Bhaftacarya and a 
brother of Rudra Vacaspati. He composed his well known 
VaiSesika treatise Bhafti-pariccheda in 1634 A.D. and also 
■wrote a Piiigala-prakaiikH. He was a native of Navadvipa 
{Bengal) and an adherent of the Navya Nyaya school of 
Raghunatha Siromani. See H. P. Sastri in JASB vi, 1910. 
p. 31 3. 

1 Jammu Cat ■ p- axis- 

2 Stein speaks of a MS “transcribed from an autograph copy of tbe 
author. In the colophon referring to this original copy, which is added 
by another hand at the end of the Jammu MS, tbe date samiat 1659 
( C A.D. 1602) can be made out with difficulty." 

3 Sten Konow, Ind. Drama p. 113. The work has been published in 
the Sarasvati Bhavana Test Series, Benares. 
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c. Alajnkaro-{kuIaypradipa (ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, 

Chowkbamba Skt. Series. Benares 1923) 

d. Kavlndra-karndbharana (ed. in Kavjamaia 

Gucchaka viii, 1891) 

e. Rasa-candrika (ed. Visnuprasad Bbandari, Chow- 

khamba Skt. Series, Benares 1926) 

The author was son of Lakjmidbara. He was born in 
Almoda ; hence he is called Parvatiya. He flourished in the 
first half of the 18th century and died about its middle 1 at the 
age of 34. In the first work, the author refers to two dramas 
called Srngara-manjar'i (saffaka)* p. 347 and Rukminl-pari - 
naya pp. 381, 387 by himself ; and the latest writers that he 
quotes appear to be Appayya Dik$ita and Jagannatha (both 
cited extensively). He cites also Mallinatba (p. 69) as a 
commentator on Dandin (see above p. 71). Candldasa (pp. 
125, 166), Mahe$vara (p. 49. Ill) who is probably the com- 
mentator on Mammata, cited asNyayalamkSra (p. 82), as well 
as a work (p. 157) called Kavya-dSkirii *. The Nyayapafica- 
nana, so extensively (eleven times) quoted, is probably 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana (g.v.). another commentator on 
Mammata. He gives the name of his elder brother as Uma- 
pati (p. 357). In this work he deals with 61 poetic figures. 
The second work of our author, as be himself says, was 
written as an easier and briefer manual for beginners, after 
his first more extensive work. The third work AlarnkSra- 
pradtpa deals entirely with poetic figures, enumerated as 119 
and defined with illustrations. The fourth work deals in four 
chapters with enigmatology and Citra-kavya (58 varieties). 
The fifth work deals with the different classes of heroes and 
heroines, and their characteristics. Vi$ve$vara was a scholiast 
of considerable activity and wrote a commentary called 
Vyohgyart ha-kaumudl or Samanjasarlha on Bhanudatta'i 

J See KAvyamStS, Guccbaka viii, pp. Jt*52 fa. 

2 Also quoted in bis Rasc<andrlkS p. 90. 

3 See above p. 276. 
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rs rn tiro S\:ui:Z:yau',c.rz-.. Vo-ere FhuPu Bf.re' 1 vs the reel 
erdbor of die wort whrbhi boori; tube c.;u~e o'f b : .;c pipon. ’Flo 
eFsjeo oo.jbor seerrE to be tube some ei the ReeiG prenoe 
"ero of Kopiov.uhc (Are of tube t A-'Jb ore bedrmrnr. of 
tie Cob cerdutw 1 !;. tie bero of tie prose Tfcmc&htjicilxHcwiiic: 
or PZirMriawyitnc'-xandc: of Voroe-e ('or Abb/hows); Fiore 
Ff:po (be. R. ve hCrXiiTerooierier.. SfhooGwpaie Brest; KTo). 
There uc oho o refereree tie Pedehorotii v.ope-bbopEie who 
re tiie sone person. A ooroxeioisr coded &rrssun&£ivil'M on 
die Jjrmiun-Ziaii'lu: b: oprJiO'ed to V«roiiorl«!£ ; re (Aorreei 1 c, 
<At , fc v ) or vveeo-b'i.orjil’o (obid ii,t5i'jbty. FieS ciniiy u-diniitmiini 
('oho edfed "iclulTimim^) coitiiitdi; of :;ewe 2 ohupxerir w.hridfc dee" 

t ber'^eriniunuGJiur.iutiirmri.-nneiiiitreeite tlbeV^arii V'ijiuL ts£. Of bit 
ctanu. &iamtu(iiimr.iHr?in. 

-2 Cn tile ITauitarc (GttuHortic.. ip. me. o-lUL p. -IRUI) lihe 'vefir tic 
btaeriheeaitltiLvuD:: hiiruuedhtoe-i.. 
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•with (1) dhvarti (2) iabdartha (3) dhvani-bheda (4) gunibhuta- 
-vyahgya (5) do$a (6) guna and (7; alamkara. Possibly this is 
the work cited under the name SShitya-cintamahl by Kumara- 
-svamin (p. 97) and in the Vrtti-varttika (p. 4). 

97. VIRESVARA PAjKJMTA (BHATTACaRYA) 
surnamed Srivara 

Rasa-rainavati {IOC iii, 1233/12576. p. 359) 

This Vfreivara is the son of Lakjmana and father of 
Venldatta, the last of whom, besides being the author of the 
Alatrikara-candrodaya. wrote a commentary on.Bhanu’s Rasa- 
taranginl (see above p. 250). The present work quotes 
Rudrabha}ta’s Sfhgara-tilaka, and is limited chiefly to Srfigara- 
rasa and treatment of the Nayikas. 

98, VECARAMA NYaYALA.MKaRA 
Kdvya-ratnakara 

The author was a Bengal writer, son of RSjarama. He 
mentions this work in his Ananda-tarahgini, which describes 
an itinerary from Chandernagar to Benares (Mitra 305). He 
also wrote a work on Jyotija, and is probably identical with 
Vecarama, who wrote a commentary on DeveSvara's Kavi- 
kalpalatd (see above p. 262). 

99. VEls'KAPAYYA PRADHANA 
Alamkura-marii-darpana (Rice 280) 

The author is known as Pradhani Vefikayam5tya of 
Mysore, ca. 1763-80 A.D. 

100. VErtKATA NARAYA^A DIKSITA 

Srngara-sara ( Madras Cat. xxii, 12958-9, extract) 

The author, son of KameSvara Vaidika of the Gcdavarti 
family and Lak$mi, refers in this work to his larger Sjtigara- 
20 
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saravati for fuller treatment. The present work consists of 
six ullasas dealing with (1) kavya-svarupa (2) nayaka-nayika- 
laksana-vibhaga (3) nayakadi-sahdya-nirupana (4) rasa-bhdva- 
svarupa (5) caturvidha-sriigdra (6) dasarupaka-svarupa. The 
author is said to have composed works in eight languages. 

101. VE1s t KAJaCaRYA (also called Kirlti Veukajacarya) 
surnamed Tarkalamkara VagiSvara 
A lamkara-kaustubha 

(New Catalogus Catalogorum i, p. 292-93) 

This writer, son of Annayarya DIksita of Surapuram 
and of the Tirumala Bukkapaltanam Srhiaila family, should 
be distinguished from the poet Venktacarya (author of the 
Visvagunadarsa ) who was son of Raghunatha and grandson 
of Appayya. Our author was patronised by Venkata, son of 
Pami Nayaka (died in 1802 A.D.). See Journal of Andhra 
Hist. Res. Society xiii, i, pp. 17 and 20-22. 

102. VEIslDATTA SARMAN. TARKAVaGTSA BHATTa- 
CaRYA, surnamed Srivara 
Alamkara-candrodaya (IOC iii, 1198/235) 

This author, son of Viresvara Srlvara, also wrote a 
commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-taraiigim ( q.v .). His 
genealogy is given thus: Mahldhara (a mantrika of 
KasIpati)->Kalyana-rLaksmana-rVlresvara. He had the 
surname Srlvara and belonged to nagacchatra-dhara-dvijottama- 
kula. The Alamkara-candrodaya is in six ullasas dealing with 
(1) kavya-svarupa (2) kavya-vibhaga (3) dosa (4) guna (5) 
alamkara and (6) upama. 

103. SANKHA, SAInKHADHARA or SASKHACuDA 
(sometimes called SA3IKARA), surnamed Kaviraja 
Kavi-karpafi or Kavi-karpaf ika-rccana 
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{Jammu Cat. no. 1135 (p.267) extract; BORl MS Cat. 
xii, nos. 42-46 ; extracts. Printed at Durbhanga 
1892) 

Tbe word kavi~karpafi means "the ragged cloth of a poet." 
and the work is a strange effort at supplying a profuse stock 
of expressions which may be of use in poetic compositions 
for ideas of frequent occurrence. Various ways of expressing 
one and the same thought are indicated to suit various metres. 
The author, who also wrote the Laiakamelaka-prahasanu 
(ed. Durgaprasad and K- P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 
1889), was court-poet of mahamandalikadhiraja Govinda- 
Jirpatj, king of Kanyakubja, and wrote in the first half of the 
12th century (about 1113-1143 A.D.). His verses are quoted 
in the anthologies of Sarfigadhara (nos. 155, 3632) and 
Jahlana, and in the Sdhitya-darpana (ad lii. 219 p. 176, guror 
giral.i panca, anonymously). Tbe verse cited under Karpajika 
in K$cmendra’s Aucitya-vicSra (under il. 15) is attributed to 
Matrgupta by Kahlana (iii. 181) and in the SubfiBsitSvali* 
(3181). 


104. SAMBHUNATHA 
Alarpkdra-lakfana 

(Peterson v. 407 ; BORl Cat. xii, do. 19, p. 18) 

105. SATAKARIs’I 

Cited as a writer on Dramaturgy (on Sutra-dhara) by 
Samkara in his commentary on Sakuntala *, and by Sggara 
Nandin in his Nafaka-lakyana-ratna-koia (on Sutradhara). 

1 Sec Peterson's paper on Aucltya^icOra, 1885, p. 21. There is a 
Kavt-karpatika of Vidlodca noticed in Tanjore Cat. vi, no. 3753-56 
(pp. 2711-14) ; one of these MSS belonged king Serfoji who acquired it 
during bis pilgrimage to Benares. 

2 ABod 135a. Mention is also made of an anonymous work 
Kavbkaotha-hara. 
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106. sIVARAMA TRIPATHIN 

a. Rasa-ratna-hara and its commentary Lakyml-vihara 
(ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 6, 1890, pp. 118-140 ; 
Jammu Cat. p. 273 (extract) 

b. Alamkara-samudgaka, cited at the end of his Ravana- 
puravadha, where he gives a list of bis own 34 works. 
Stein p. 292. 

For the author, son of Krsnarama and grandson of Triloka- 
candra, and brother of Govindarama, Mukundarama and 
Kesavarama, see JAOS xxiv 57-63. He appears to be a 
comparatively recent writer, quoting Paribha$endu-sekhara, 
which alone will suffice to place him in the beginning of the 
18th century. He is identical with the commentator on the 
Vasavadatta (see Fitzedward Hall, Bibl. Ind. ed. 1859) ; for in 
this commentary he refers to his Rasa-ratna-hara pp. 4, 9, 
193, 206, 207. The present work, in 100 stanzas, deals with the 
characteristics of rasa and rtayaka-nayika, and quotes exten- 
sively Bhanudatta and Dasa-rupaka. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 652b, ii. 155b ; also Stein, Jammu Cat. p. 292. He 
also appears to have written a commentary ( Vi?ama-padl ) 
on Mammata (see above, p. 176) and a work on metrics 
called Kavya-lakynu-prakasa or c vthara, as well as a 
commentary on the Siddhanta-kaumudi, called Vidya-vilasa 1 , 

107. SOBHAKARAM1TRA 

A lam kara-ratnakara 
(Ed. C. R. Devadhar, Poona 1942) 

The author belonging to Kashmir was son of Traylsvara- 
mitra. The work is written in the form of Sutra (107 in num- 
ber), Vrtti and illustrations. The poet Yasaskara of Kashmir 
extracted the Sutras from this work and -wrote bis Devl-stotra 
for the purpose of illustrating them (Peterson i, pp. 77-78 ; 
extract p. 81). Ratnakantha (g.v.) appears to have commented 

I See P. K. Gode, Studies in Ind. Lit. Hist, ii, p. 237-41. 
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upon both the Sutras and the Stotra. .The date of 
Sobhakara is not known, but from the definitions and number 
of Alamkaras giver, he appears to be a comparatively recent 
writer, considerably later than Ruyyaka whom he criticises. 
But as he is quoted by Jagannatba {p. 202~siiira 11/ and 
by Appayya {Vrtti-varttika, p. 20), he is earlier than the end 
of the 16th century, it appears, however, that Jayaratha in 
his Vimarilrd commentary defends Ruyyaka against Sobha- 
kara’s attacks. ComiDg after Ruyyaka and preceding Jayaratha 
Sobhakara probably belonged to the end of the f2th or begin- 
ning of the 13th century. The work deals entirely with poetic 
figures, the number of which is 109. 

108. SRIKAfc'THA 
Rasa-kaumudi 

(Aufrecht i. 494a=BORI MS no. 303 of 1880-81 : Cat. xii, 
no. 347, p. 463f. Also H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS vi. 
no. 4931/8383. p. 481; the MS was copied in Saqwat 
1652=1596 A.D. 

The work combines Sahitya and Sarngita in ten chapters 
divided into two Khandas, Pflrva and Uttara, It was 
composed in 1575 A.D. The author was patronised by 
Satrughna or SairuSalya Jama (Jam. Sattarsal) of Navanagar 
(1569 to 1608 A.D.).* 

109. SR1KARA MISRA 

Alamkara-tilaka (Aufrecht i. 32a) 

110. SRINIVASA DIKS1TA 

a. Alamkara-kaustublta (AuUecht i. 31b) 

b. KSvyO'darpana (Rice 282) 

1 See above p. 235 funder Jagaonithal. 

2 P. K. Gode in ABORt xii.1931. p. 202-4 ; also xiv, 1933, p.329 
see MSS Cat. BOR/, xii, pp. 463-66. 
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c. Kavya-sara-samgraha (Aufrecht i. 102b ; SCO 

vii 19) 

d. Sahitya-sfikfma-sarani (Rice 244) 

This author may be identical with Ratnakhe{a Srinivasa, 
father of Rajacudamani Dlksita ( q.v .). If this were so, then 
the Kavya-darpana above is the work of his son bearing 
the same title (see above p. 296), mistakenly entered here in 
most catalogues. As the first verse of the third work shows, 
it is three parts : (1) kavya-laksana-samgraha (2) varna-sam- 
graha and (2) subliasita-samgraha. It quotes the Kcivya- 
prakasa. About 1800 A.D. 

111. SaGARA nandin 

Nataka-lakfana-ratna-kosa 

(Ed. Myles Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press 1937) 

The work is published from Dcvanagari transcript of a 
unique MS discovered by -Sylvain Levi in Nepal. 1 As its 
name signifies, the work brings together a number of views of 
different notable writers on important dramaturgic topics. Its 
date 2 is uncertain ; but as it cites from Rajasekhara’s Kfivya - 
mlmainsd (p. 44, vilasa-vinyasa-kramo) it cannot be earlier 
than the first quarter of the 10th century. On the other hand, 
it is known to Rayamukuta (1431 A.D.), Visvaniitha (between 
1300 and 1350) and Bahurupa Mis'ra (later than 1250 A.D.). 
The topics dealt with are: 1. Rupaka and its ten varieties. 2-5. 
Five Avasthas, dialects to be employed, five Arlha-prakrtis. 
6-10. Five Upak?epakas. five Samdhis, 21 Pradesas of Samdhi, 
four Palakasthana, Vrttis and their division. 11. Excellences 
of the Nayaka. 12-13. Thirty-six Natya-Jaksanas, ten Gunas, 

1 S. Levi in y^.xciii, 1923, p. 210f. 

2 For a discussion of date see P. K. Gode in ABORI, xix, 193S, 
pp. 2B0-S8 ( Studies , i. pp. 4S-56) ; M. Ramkrishna Kavi in NIA ii, 
p. 412-19. For textual study sec V. Raghavan in Journal of the Univ. of 
Gauliati iii, 195 1, pp. 17-33 and Annals of Orient. Research, Madras 
Univ., xvi, 1958-59. . 
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thirty-four Natyalamkaras. 14-16. Rasas and Bhavas. 17. 
Types of Nayika. and their excellences. 18. Minor forms of 
Rupaka. The work is important not only for its collection of 
various views on these topics, but also for its citation of 
a large number of dramatic and dramaturgic works. 1 2 3 

112. SaMARaJA DIKS1TA 
Srngaramfta-lahart 

(ed. KSvyamala Gucchaka xiv. MSS : Jammu Cat. no. 

1243 ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12961) 

The author, also called Syamaraja, was son of Narabari 
Bindupurandara, and wrote also T ri p ura-sutidarb manasa- 
pfijana-stotra (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka ix) and other poems. 
He lived in Mathur5 at the latter part of the 17th century. 
His son Kamaraja, whose Sfiigara-kalika-kavya is published in 
Kavyamala Gucchaka xiv. as well as a Prahasana named 
Dhurta^nartaka 3 was also a poet; while his grandson Vrajar5ja 
and his great-grandson Jivaraja wrote commentaries on the 
Rasa-maiijarl and Rasa-tarahgim of Bhanudatta respectively 
ftf.v.), The present work deals with Rasa, especially Srfigara, 
after Bhanudatta. Our author wrote his drama SrldBma-cor'na 
in 1681 A.D. for the Bundela-prince Anandaraya. H is son 
Kamaraja also appears to have written a KBvyendu-prakaSa 
in 15 Ullasas (Kalas). which is apparently the same work as- 
entered anonymously in Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91, no. 601 
and in BORI MSS Cat. xii, no. 142, pp. 158-60. which see 
for information about this work. 

Samaraja, who wrote Rati-kallolini in 1719 A.D. but who 
■does not give his parentage, is probably a different person.* 

1 For an index of authors and titles, see ed. as above pp. 145-47 and 
P. K. Code as cited above p.4S5fn. As authors on N2tya-S2stra arc 
mentioned Aimakulta (line* 83, 437,2766,2775). C3r5yapa(l. 392 ; also 
mentioned in VStsySyana’s KHma-sutra 1, 1.12 ; i. 5. 22), and Bldara. 

2 Wilson ii. 407 ; Keith, 5«n»trii Drama, pp. 262-63. 

3 See P. K. Gode in A BORI x, pp. 15S-59. 
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modern authorities on the subject, deals with and illustrates 
the Arthalarnkaras by means of examples eulogising the 
virtues of Sudblndra Yati himself who is made out to be a 
follower of the Madhva sect. He is probably the same as 
Sudhlndra Yati, disciple and successor of Vijayindra Yati 
(d. 1623 A. D). The Alamkara-nikarfa by Sudhendra in 
Oppett 4797 is probably this work. The Alatfjkara-manjari 
appears to be separate work by Sudhlndra Yati in which the 
illustrative verses are in praise of the teacher Vijayindra. 
Most of the MSS contain the Sabdalamkaras only. There is a 
commentary on this work called Madhu-dhara by Sumatlndra, 
a successor of Sudhlndra. We are told that Sudblndra was 
living in the Tanjore district in the 17th century. A drama 
called Subhadrd-paripaya is attributed to Sudhlndra Yati in 
Madras Cat. xxi no. 12729 and a drama called Subhadra- 
dhananjaja to Vijayindra Yati in ibid no. 12728. 

118. SUNDARA M1SRA AUJaGARI 
Ndfya-pradipa (Aufrecbt i. 284b, 791a) 

The work is dated in 1613 A.D. It is cited by Ragbavabbajja 
on Sakuntala (ed. N.S.P. 1886. p. 6), This work repeats 
verbatim a large portion of the DaSa-rupaka (see pref. to Hall’s 
ed.). In the work itself the Sahitya-darpatja is referred to. 
The author is the same as Sundara MiSra who wrote the 
AbhirSmamapi-nGiaka in seven acts in 1599 A. D. which is 
mentioned as his own \ABod 137b-138a ; Kielhorn Central 
Prov. p. 68 ; Wilson ii p. 395). See IOC iii. pp, 347-48, 
no. II99/lM8d (extract). 

119. SOMANARYA 
ffajya cudamani 

(Madras Cat. xxii 12998, with a Telugu commentary) 
This is a very recent wotk on dancing and music*. The 

1 See V. Raghavan on Later Sarjiglta Literature in the Journal of 
Madras Music Acad, iv. 
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author is described as one famous for as{avadhana (attention 
to eight things at a time). 

120. HARIDASA 
Prastava-ratnakara 

(Weber 827 ; Aufrecht i 360a. ii 212a iii 77a) 
The author was son of Purusollama of the Karana family, 
and the work is a metrical compilation dealing with kata, 
samasya and enigmatic composition in general, as well as 
with miscellaneous subjects including Niti. Jyolisa etc. It 
was compiled in 1557 A.D. 

121. HAR1PRASADA MATHURA 

a. Kavyurtha-gumpha 

(Aufrecht ii. 20b ; BOR1 MS Cat. xii, no. 

131, p. 145, the MS is dated Samvat 1775) 

b. Kavyaloka 

(Aufrechti. 103a, extract in Peterson iii p. 356-7) 
The second work in seven prakcHas is dated in Samvat 
1734=1728 A.D. A MS of the first work bears the date 1775 
which is pQSsibly the date also of its composition. Hariprasiida 
is also author of a work on acara ( masadi-nirupana ), sec Peter- 
son iv, p. cxxxvii. A Kavyaloka is cited by Appayya in his 
Citra-mlmamsa ; but this must have been an earlier work. The 
Kavyaloka cited by Kumarasvamin p. 73 refers the Dhvanya - 
loka (p. 221), and is not, as supposed by Harichand Saslri (p. 
27, no. 234) a reference to the present work. The author was 
son of Mathura Mi£ra Gangesa (see above under Sukhalal). 

122. HAR1HARA 

a. Srngara-bheda-pradlpa (Burnell 59a) 

b. Bindvalamkara, cited in Ekavall p. 242 

(on Dlpaka) 

One Harihara is referred to in the Ekavall p. 19 as having 
received amazing wealth from king Arjuna, who is supposed 
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by Bbandaikar and Trivedi (see above p. 206) to be identical 
with Arjunavarman of Malava, whose earliest and latest 
known dates are 1211 and 1216 A.D. If this Harihara be 
our author, then his date will be the first quarter of the 13lh 
century. The £rngara-bheda° deals, among other topics, with 
the ten Avasthas of Vjpralambha Sffigara, as we know from a 
passage which is quoted by ViSveSvara in his Rasa-candrika 
<p. 55). 


323. HALADHARA RATHA 
Kdvya-tattva-vicara 

(H. P. Sastri’s Report, 1895-1900. p. 16). 



( 2 ) 


ANONYMOUS WORKS 

We give below a list of some minor works on Alamkura, 
of which the names of the authors arc unkown or uncertain: 

1. Alamkura- karikii. Aufrccht i. 31b. 

2. Alamkura- kaumudl-vyukhyu. Madras Cat. xxii, 127S4. 
Neither the name of the author of the original treatise nor 
that of the commentary is given. It treats of poetic figures. 

3. Alamkura-candrika. Rice 284 (Aufrccht i. 321. 

4. Alamkura darpana in Prakrit, consisting of 134 Slokas 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures. Mouatsber. Deri. 
Akad. 1874, 282. 

5. Alamkdra-prakarana. SpS i. no 52. 

6. Alamkura-prakasika. Madras Cal. xxii, 12791. It 
deals with poetic figures and quotes from the Kdvya- 
prakdsa. 

7. Alamkara-mayukha. Oppert 1754 (Aufrccht i. 32). 

8. AlamkUra-vddurlha. Sabda-bheda discussion, starting 
with the Suhitya-darpana. IJPS i, 12. 

9. Alainkdra-sam^raha. Madras Cat. xxii, 12795. It 
enumerates and classifies the various poetic figures. 

10. Alamkara-sarvasva. Madras Cat. xxii, 1279S (MS. 
incomplete). The author says that his teacher composed a work 
on Alamkura in praise of king Gopuladcva. It is a treatise 
on the general topics of Alamkura, but the MS is incomplete, 
breaking off with the Guna-prakarana. It appears to be a 
recast of Prataparudrlya. For the unccrlain name of the author 
see V. Raghavan, New Cat. Car. i. 2976 ; Number oj Rasas 
p. 50, also note in Addendum. 

11. Alamkdranukramamka. Oppert 5489 (Aufrccht i. 
32b). 
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12. Alan.ikartSvara, cited by Sivarama on Vasavadattd 
p. 4. 

13. Kavi-kantha-pasa. Sec above p. 278. 299 fn. Madras 
Cat. xxii. 12802-03. 

14. - Kavi-kalpalatika. Burnell 54a. 

15. Kavi-sarana-dipika. A work on poetic composition 
by one RatneSvara. H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS. vi. no. 
4915A/8069. pp. 471*73. 

16. Kdvya-kalapa. Aufrecht i. 100b. 

17. Kdvya-kaustubha. Oppertii. 3616 (Aufrecht i. 101a). 

18. KSvya-dipikS, Oppert 541, 636 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 
12815. A compilation for beginners. Probably the same as 
Xanticandra’s K&vya-dipika (sec below). 

19. KSvya-pariccheda, Oppert ii. 8727. 

20. . Kdvya-ratna. Oppert ii. 6237. See above p. 220. 

21. Kavya-laksana. Madras Cal. xxii, 12829. It is based 
on the KSrikSs of Kavya-prakaSa, but adds a section on 
dramaturgy (cf. Oppert i. 1793 and ii. 6238). 

22. Kavya-lak$ana-vicara. Madras Cat. xxii. 12979. A 
comparatively modern work on the general topics of Alam- 
kara, citing the Citra-trlmamsa and the Rasa~gangadhara. 

23. Kayyamrta-taranginl. See above p. 177, 

24. KavyopadeSa, cited by Hemadri on Raghu (Aufrecht 
i. 103a). 

25. DaSarupaka vivarana. Madras Ca\. xxii, 12892. 
This work is not a commentary on the DaSa-rupaka, but a 
short treatise, mostly in the nature of a compilation, explain- 
ing the characteristics of dramatic composition. It may 
have formed the Nataka-section of some comprehensive work 
on Poetics. It refers to DaSa-rupak'a by name. 

26. Nataka-ratna-kaia, cited by Ray amukuta and Bhanuji. 
A Bod 182b. This may be the Na(aka-lak§ana-ratnako$a of 
Sagara Nandin, see above p. 310. 

27. Nafakavatara, mentioned by Mohanadasa (<?.v.). 

.ABod 142a.. . „ 
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2S. Ndfya-darpana . cited by Ranganfitha on Vikramor- 
vaSiya (cd. N S.P. 1914, p. 7) and Bharatamallika on 
Bliatti xiv. 3. See p. 297, no. S2 above. 

29. Ndfya-sarvasva-dipikd. BORI MS no. 41 of 1916-18 
(Cat. xii, no. 344, p. 453). Purports to be a comm, on the 
so-called Adibharata in 5 Skandhas. 32 Adhyayas and 221 
Prakaranas, of which a fragment is found in a Mysore MS 
named Adibharata. For an account of this MS and the work 
see S. K. De. The Problem of Bharata and Adi-Bharata in 
Some Problems of Skt. Poetics. Calcutta 1959, pp. 156-76. 

30. Rasa-kalikd, cited by Vasudeva on Kar pdra-mahjari 
(Aufrccht i 494a) For a Rasa-kalikd by Rudrabhajta see V. 
Raghavan Number of Rasas, p. 53f. This work is found in 
two MSS in the Govt. Orient Library, Madras (nos. R. 2241 
and 3274). It is identical with the work cited by Vasudeva, 
for all the six verses quoted by him arc found in it. 

31. Rasa-kaamudi. Peterson v, no. 41 4. p. X. Godc 
(Cal. Oriental Journal iii. pp. 35-37) gives the latter half of 
the 18th century A. D. as the probable date of this anony- 
mous work. 

32. Rasa-gandha. Rice 286 (Aufrccht i. 494b). 

33. Rasa-gdndltdra. Aufrccht i. 494b (may be a mistake 
for Rasa-gahgddhara of Jagannatha). 

34. Rasa-ratnbkara, cited by Mallinatha on Kirdta ix. 71 
and on Meghaduta (cd. Nandargikar, 1894, pp. 64, 67. 85, 91). 
Aufrccht. i. 496a (commentary by Hrdayarama Misra). 

35. Rasa-rat na-kosa, anonymous, is mentioned in Aufrccht 
i. 495b ; but it may be Kumbha’s work of the same name (see 
p. 271-72). 

36. Rasa-bindu and Rasamrta-sindhu. Kathvatc no. 703 
and 707 ; BORI MS Cat xii, no. 212, pp. 245-46. 

37. Rasa-viveka. Madras. Trm C 589. (Cl Oppert 
5144). 

38. Rasa-samuccaya. Aufrccht i. 496b. 

39. Resa-sdgara, cited by Mallinatha on Sisu xv. 89. 

40. Rasa-sudhakara, cited by Mallinatha on Raghu vi. 12, 
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It is Rasarnava-sudha kara of Siiga-bhupala which Mallinatha 
cites in his com. on Kutnara . For this wotk see above p. 229. 

41. Rasakara, cited by Mallinatha on Megha-duta (ed. 
ibid, p. 87, 97). 

42. Rasika-sarvasva, cited by Narayana on Glta-govirtda 
v. 2; also by Rucipati in his comm, on Anarghtj-raghava 
(NSP ed.) p. 13. 

43. Rahasya, probably an abbreviation of some more 
definite title, cited by Mallinatha on Kirata iii. 60, xiv. 40. on 
SiSu xiii. 10. 

44. Sfngara-kaustubha. Rice 288 (Aufrecht i. 660b). 

45. Sfngara-candrodaya, cited in Prastava-cintamani. 
Weber i. p. 229. 

46. fyngara-taranginl. Oppert 2465 ; Rice 288 (= 
Aufrecht i. 660b). 

47. Srngdra-pavana. Oppert 5766 (Aufrecht i. 661a). 

48. Srngdra-mafijarl. Aufrecht i. 661 a. 

49. Sp'igara-vidhi. Oppert 5680 (Aufrecht i. 661a). 

50. Srhgara-ratnakara. Aufrecht ii. 158a. 

It is not always dear, from the citations or descriptions 
in the catalogues, whether some of the works on Rasa and 
grfigara noted here are really works on Poetics or partake of 
the nature of erotic Kavya. But care has been taken to ex- 
clude the latter wherever possible. 

Among recent publications (in Sanskrit) on Poetics, pro- 
duced late in the 19th century, may be mentioned: 

(1) Alamkara-sutra by Candrakanta Tarkalamkara, a 

Bengal Tandit who lived within living memory. (Publ. Cal-* 
cutta 1899). ' • 

(2) YaSovanta-yaio-bhufafia by Pandit Ramakarna in 

praise of a native prince of Rajaputana of that name. (Publ. 
Godhapur 1897). => 

(3) Alamkara-mapi-hara by Srikr$na Brahmacarin, pub- 
lished in Mysore Govt. Oriental Series in 4 vols. nos. 51, 85. 
68,72. The author is called Kf§nabrabmatantra Parakata-, 
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svamin, a recent pontiff of the Parakala Srlvai$nava Math in 
Mysore. 

(4) Kavya-dipika of Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya Vidya- 
ratna (cd. Calcutta 1870, 1886, with a comm, by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar 1919 ; cd. Haridatta Sastri, Lahore 1939, with 
Skt. and Hindi commentary). It is a compilation for begin- 
ners from Mammaja and other authors by a modern writer 
belonging to the 19th century. 

(5) Alamkcira-sUra-manjari with Skt. text and Hindi 
comm, by Narayan Sastri Khistc, cd. Narahari Sastri Thattc, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Scries 1933. 



CONCLUSION 


( I ) 

An attempt bas been made in the foregoing pages not only 
to indicate the diversity as well as immensity of Sanskrit 
Alamkara literature, but also to settle its relative chronology 
as a workable basis for an historical treatment. If we leave 
aside its unknown beginnings and Bharata, the historic period 
of its growth covers broadly a thousand years from 800 to 
1800 A.D. It is marked by a speculative activity, surprising 
alike for its magnitude and its minuteness. This activity in 
its early stage centres in Kashmir, to which place belong 
most of the famous and original writers on Poetics. We do not 
indeed know the place of origin of the two earliest writers. 
Bharata and Bhamaha, but immediately after them we find 
Vamana, Udbbata, Rudrata, Mukula, Anandavardhana, 
Lollaja. Bhatja NSyaka, Abhinavagupta, K§emendra, Kuntaka. 
Mammata and Ruyyaka flourishing in Kashmir. The only 
important exception is found in Dandin who was probably a 
South Indian writer. Coming to later times we find the study 
extending itself to Central India, Gujarat, the Dekkan and 
Bengal. In South India, no doubt, this study was kept alive 
by a succession of brilliant, if not very original, writers ; but 
these contributions of later times, though greater in bulk and 
sometimes superior in a certain acuteness, never supersede the 
volume of original work done in Kashmir, which /Say be fit- 
tingly regarded as the home-land, if not the birthplace, of the 
Alamkara-Sastra. The writers of Central India. Gujarat, the 
Dekkan and Bengal only carry on the tradition, as well as 
acknowledge the authority, of the Kashmirian originators of 
the discipline. 

( 2 ) 

' Although our history covers a period of more than a 
thousand years, it is yet marked by several well-defined stages. 
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in this period is Bharata’s more or less elaborate exposition 
of Dramaturgy, and incidentally of Rasa, which element, how- 
ever, is considered not in relation to Poetry and Poetics, but 
in connexion with Drama and Dramaturgy. 

This is followed by a comparatively brief but important 
period of extraordinary fertility and creative genius, beginning 
with Bhamaha and ending with Anandavardhana. in which 
we find most of the fundamental problems of Sanskrit Poetics 
discussed and settled in their general outlines. We have, on 
the one hand, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudra(a, devoting them- 
selves to the consideration of those decorative devices of poetic 
expression which are known as Alamkaras (poetic figures), 
and confining themselves chiefly to an external art or theory 
of adornment, from which the discipline itself takes its name 
and its original tradition. Dandin and Vamana, on the other 
hand, emphasise in poetry the objective beauty of representa- 
tion realised by means of what they call Marga or RIti 
(roughly ‘diction’) and its constituent excellences, the ten 
Gunas. Both these systems, which emphasise respectively 
the elements of Alamkara and Riti in poetry, content them- 
selves with the working out of the outward forms of 
expression, the advantages of which were considered sufficient 
for poetry. They point out the faults to be avoided and the 
excellences to be attained, and describe the poetical embellish- 
ments which should enhance its beauty, insomuch so that 
the whole discipline came to receive the significant designa- 
tion of Alamkara-fastra or the Science of Poetical Embellish- 
ment. 

Side by side .with these early writers, however, we have 
the commentators on Bharata (like Lollafa, Safikuka and 
others) who were bringing into prominence the aesthetic 
importance of Rasa, the consideration of the mcods, senti- 
ments and feelings, which we find reacting upon and influen- 
cing. even the theorists of rival persuasion (e.g. Dandin, 
Udbbaja, Vamana and Rudrata) who betray themselves more 
and more alive to the significance of this element in poetry. 
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But the discussion of .Rasa appears to have been, so far, 
confined chiefly to the sphere of the dramatic art, and its 
bearings on poetry were not fully realised until the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana had come into the field. 

These new theorists, headed by Anandavardhana, maintain 
that no system of Poetics, like no system of Dramaturgy, can 
entirely ignore the moods, feelings and sentiments as essential 
factors in poetry, and must therefore find an important place 
for Rasa in its scheme. What was thus already established 
in the drama was taken over and applied to poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did, the entire conception of the Kavya. The 
Rasa came to be considered as the "essence” (at man) of 
poetry ; and in order to harmonise it in poetic theory, the new 
school evolved a theory of "suggestion” ( dhvani ) as the means 
of its expression. Not satisfied, however, with working up 
the concept of Rasa into their system, the new theorists 
devoted themselves to the examination of the already 
accumulated ideas of Alamkara and RIti (with its constituent 
Guna and Dosa), with a view to correlate them to the new 
idea of Dhvani (and Rasa), and thus by synthesis evolve a 
comprehensive theory of Poetics, 

The interval between Anandavardhana and Mammata 
was taken up in settling precisely the details of the new 
system, which was raised to almost exclusive recognition by 
the final text-book of Mammata. Its success was so complete 
that the new concept of Dhvani was unquestionably accepted 
by most later writers, and the systems which emerged after 
Mammata could no longer be strictly regarded as entirely 
independent systems. 

( 4 ) 

But a new theory, however systematic or comprehensive, 
is never accepted without some opposition. Ananda- 
vardhana’s system, no doubt, absorbed and overshadowed 
in course of time all the earlier systems ; but in the interval 
between Anandavardhana and Mammata, while it was still 
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striving for supremacy, we find a few vigorous but short-lived 
reactionary movements which refused to accept Ananda- 
vardhana’s new interpretation. Thus, we have Kuntaka who 
strove to make Bbamaba’s concept of Vakrokti elaborate and 
comprehensive enough to include the new ideas ; Bhajta 
Nayaka who raised his voice on behalf of the Rasa-systems 
against their acceptance ; and Mahimabhatta who attempted 
to settle the new concept of Dhvani with the technical process 
of logical inference. All these writers, however, do not deny 
the newly established doctrine of Dhvani, but they try to 
explain it in terms of already recognised ideas. In spite of 
these nonconformist schools, however, whose feeble opposi- 
tion languished for want of support even in the time of 
Mamma{a, the system of Poetics, as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana and worked out in detail by Mammata and 
his followers, was established without question in almost all 
writings from the 12th century downwards. Here and there 
we have some surviving exponents of some old tradition, like 
the Vagbhatas or the followers of Bhoja, as well as specialised 
departments which stood apart like the group of Kavi-$iks3- 
writers or the erotic Rasa-writers ; but in the main, the 
creative days of the science were over, and no new theory 
forthcoming, the system of Anandavardhana, as represented 
by Mammata, reigned supreme, even influencing, to an 
obvious extent, the writers who would pretend to stand apart. 

( 5 ) 

These considerations, which will become clearer as wc 
proceed in our study of details in the next volume of this work 
will enable us to fix the rough outlines of the history of 
Sanskrit Poetics and divide it. for convenience of treatment, 
into several periods in conformity to chronology and the 
stages of development through which its doctrines passed. 
The dim beginnings of the discipline, like the beginnings of 
most other departments of Indian speculation, are hidden 
from us, until it issues forth in the works of Bharata and 
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Bhamaha in a more or less self-conscious form. Then starts 
a period, ending with Anandavardhana, which may be 
characterised as the most creative stage in its history, a stage 
in which the dogmas and doctrines of the different systems 
were formulated and settled in their general outlines, giving us 
at least four different systems which emphasise respectively the 
theories of Rasa, of Alamkara, of Riti and of Dhvani in 
poetry. To this period belong Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata, 
Dandin and Vatnana, the commentators on Bharata (Lollata, 
Sahkuka and others), the Vi$mt-dharinottara and Agni-piirana , 
and lastly, the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. Between 
Anandavardhana and Mammata, we have a third definitive 
period which ends with the ultimate standardisation of a 
complete scheme of Poetics, with the Dhvani-theory in its 
centre, in which the divergent gleams of earlier speculations 
are harmonised into a focus, and which finds itself finally set 
forth in a well-defined and precise form in the text-book 
of Mammata. To this period also belong reactionary 
theorists, like Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta, as well as Bhoja 
who carries on the same tradition as that of the Agni-purana, 
and Dhananjaya who writes on Dramaturgy. The period 
which follows this is necessarily a scholastic period of critical 
elaboration, the chief work of which consists in summarising 
and setting forth in a systematic form (generally after 
Mammata) the results of the final speculations, and also in 
indulging in fine distinctions and hair-splitting refinements on 
minute questions. This stage, therefore, is marked by great 
scholastic acumen, if not by remarkable originality or creative 
genius ; but at the same time it denotes a progressive dete- 
rioration of the study itself. The branching-off of some 
specialised and practical groups of writers from the main 
stem is to be explained as due rather to this degenerate 
spirit of the times than to any real split in the domain of 
poetic theory or to any desire for independent thinking. It 
is also the age of numberless commentators, and of com- 
mentators on commentators, who busied themselves with the 
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■hardly inspiring task ol explanation, of expansion or restric- 
tion of the already established rules. We have also now a 
number of popular writers who wanted to simplify the 
study for general enlightenment, the lowest stage being 
reached when we come to the manuals and school-books of 
quite recent times. 


( 6 ) 

We may, therefore, conclude here by broadly indicating 
the bearings of the chronological results of this volume on our 
enquiry in general, in the light of which (as well as in the light 
of what follows in the next volume) we may tentatively put 
forward a rough division of the different periods of our history, 
noting the different groups of writers comprised in them, with 
a view to facilitate the study of the problems which will con- 
front us in the next volume : 

I. From unknown Beginnings to Bhamaha. (Formative 

Stage). 

II. From Bhamaha to Anandavardhana. Circa middle of the 

7th to the middle of the 9th century. (Creative 
Stage). 

(1) Bhamaha, Udbhafa and Rudraja ( alamkara * 

theory). 

(2) Daiidin and Vamana (rifi-theory). 

(3) Lollata, Safikuka, Bhaj{a Nayaka and others 

(rasa-theory). 

(4) The Viwu'dharmottara and Agm-purana, . 

(5) The Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana ( dhvani 

theory). 

III. From Anandavardhana to Mamma^a. Circa middle of 
the 9th to the middle of the 11th century. (Definitive 
Stage). 

(1) Abhinavagupta 

(2) Kuntaka 

(3) Rudrabhatfa 

(4) Dhananjaya and Dbanika 
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(5) Bhoja 

(6) Mahimabhatta 

IV. From Mammata to Jagannatha. Circa middle of the 
11th to the 18th century. (Scholas.tic Stage), 

(1) Mammata, Ruyyaka and Visvanatha (including 

Hemacandra, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha, Jaya* 
deva, Appayya and others). 

(2) The Vagbhatas and Kesava Misra. 

,(3) The writers on Rasa, especially Srhgara : Sarada* 
tanaya, Singa-bhupala, Bhanudatta, Rupa 
Gosvamin and others. 

(4) The writers on Kavi-siksa: Riijasekhara, 

Ksemendra, Arisimha and Amaracandra, 
Devesvara and others. 

(5) Jagannatha. 


( 7 ) 

Looking at the question from another point of view, we 
may classify the systems of Poetics broadly into (1) Pre- 
dhvani (2) Dhvani and (3) post-Dhvani systems, taking 
Dhvani-theory as the central landmark. In the Pre-dhvani 
group, we include all writers (flourishing before Ananda- 
vardhana), mentioned in Groups I and II above, with the 
exception of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, with 
whose names the Dhvani-system is associated. In the 
Post-dhvani systems may be comprised the followers 
of the Dhvani-system from Mammata to Jagannatha, together 
with reactionary or unorthodox authors like Kuntaka or 
Mahimabhatta, as well as the writers on Srngara and on Kavi- 
siksa. On the other hand, the systems of Poetics have been 
grouped, on the basis of the particular theory emphasised 
by a particular group of writers, into (1) the Rasa School 
(2) the Alamkara School (3) the RTti School and (4) 
the Dhvani School. The convenience of this classification 
is obvious, but it is doubtful whether we may safely apply 
the term “school” to indicate affiliation to a particular 
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system of opinion, 1 when we consider that one has to admit 
a great deal of mutual and (to a certain extent) inevitable 
contamination of the different “schools", which makes the 
existence of any particular school by itself almost impossible. 
Thus, the ‘'Dhvani School” admits Rasa and Alamkara as 
important factors of poetry, which are thus not exclusively 
monopolised by the So-called Alaipkara and Rasa Schools. 
It is doubtful, again, if a Rasa School, properly so-called 
was at all founded by Bharata, who is taken as its original 
exponent, or a similar Alamkara School by Bhamaha. AH 
that we can say is that Bharata and Bhamaha laid stress on 
the elements of Rasa and Alamkara which became in course of 

1 Sovani in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp. 387f. Reliance 
has been placed on Ruyyaka’s review of previous opinions and 
Samudrabandha's classification. But Ruyyaka only takes the concept of 
dhvani or pratiyamSna arlha as the starting point and considers how far 
it was accepted, explicitly or implicitly, by bis predecessors. Samudra- 
bandha, commenting on this passage, speaks of five paksas or theses, 
including the dhvani -theory (which he calls the last paisa ) with which 
his author identifies himself. His classification is based upon the 
conventional theory that poetry consists of a "special” disposition of 
word and its sense (visis/a iabda and artha ). This speciality, in his 
opinion, may be realised by putting emphasis on their (1) dharma 
(inherent characteristic) (2) vyOpSra (operation) and (3) vyangya 
(suggestivencss). In the first case, the dharma may proceed from 
alarpkara and guna (i.e. rlri)- In the second case, the vyapSra may 
consist of bhaijiti-prakSra or bhogikoraria. Thus, we get five standpoints 
associated respectively with the names of Udbhata, VSmana, Kuntaka, 
Bhatta NSyaka and Anandavardhana. This classification, though very 
significant, is obviously overlapping and historically incorrect. The 
vyaniand, it may be objected, which is taken as one of the bases of 
differentiation, is admittedly as much a yySpara as bhaniti postulated 
by Kuntaka. Besides, Kuntaka, as a matter of fact, developes BhSraaha’s 
idea of vakroktl as bhaniti-vaicitrya , and therefore may be properly 
included among those who put emphasis on alarpkara. Similarly, Bhatta 
Nayaka describes bhoga as a peculiar function ( dharma ) or process 
by which Rasa is said to be realised ; and therefore he is in reality 
r an exponent of the Rasa-theory as an interpreter ofBbarata’s dictum 
on Rasa. 
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time established ideas in the realm of Poetics. As a rule, 
each great writer who puts forward, consciously or un- 
consciously, a new theory, takes over from his predecessors 
those ideas which have stood the test of criticism and which 
he can combine in a self-consistent system of his own. In 
this way, really valuable ideas have been generally adopted, 
although sometimes other ideas, perhaps of the same author, 
have by common consent been rejected. This is illustrated by 
the case of the Vakrokti-jlvitakara, whose theory of Vakro- 
kti was universally rejected, although the main principle 
■(analysis of an Alamkara) for which he was contending is 
accepted by Ruyyaka and others. It is not maintained here 
that the history of Sanskrit Poetics consists of only one 
stream of development, and that within it we have mere 
•currents and counter-currents. The latter were indeed 
very important, but they never succeeded in forming into 
separate rivers ; and the different channels originating 
independently or breaking away from the main course 
ultimately merge into one dominant and clear stream. 
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Peterson=P. Peterson’s Reports on the search of Sanskrit 
MSS, as follow : i Detailed Report 1882-83 ; ii 1883-84; 
iii 1884-86; iv 1886-92 ; v 1892-95 ; vi 1895-97. Bombay 
1883-99. 

Rep.= Report. 

Rice=L. Rice’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in Mysore and 
Coorg. Bangalore 1884. 

Raghavan, V=The Number of Rasas and Some Concepts of 
the Alamkara Sdstra. Adyar Library, Madras 1940 and 
1942. 

Regnaud=Regnaud’s Rhetorique Sanskrite. Paris 1884. 

Sb. der Preuss. /4&ad = Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wisscnschaften. 

Sb. der Wiener ^4A'cr<i. = Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie- 
der Wissenschaften. 

SCB — Lists of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS deposited in the 
Benares Sanskrit College, comprising collections 1897-1901,. 
1904-05, 1909-10, 1911-12, 1912-13. 1914-15. Allahabad. 
Separately published 1902-15. 

5 , CC=Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College by Hrisikesa Sastri and Sivacandra Guin. 
Vol vii (dealing with Alamkara works). Calcutta 1904. 

5g5=Sesagiri Sastri’s Reports on the search of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS. Madras, i, 1898 ; ii, 1899. 

= 51 oka. 

Sten Konow=Sten Konow’s Indische Drama (in the Grundriss 
Series), Berlin and Leipzig 1920. 

Stein or Jammu Cat.= M. A. Stein’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS in the Raghunath Temple Library of the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir. Bombay 1894. 

Ulwar=P. Peterson’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library 
of the Maharaja of Ulwar. Bombay 1892. 
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JKiW= Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Bodleian Library 
vol. ii, begun by M. Winternitz and completed by Keith. 
Oxford 1905. 

Weber = A. Weber's Verzeichnis der Sanskrit und Prakrit 
Handschriften der Konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. 1, 1853 ; 
. II. pt. i 1886, pt. ii 1888. pt. iii 1892. Berlin 1853-92. 
IKR/i^Winternitz’s Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit 
MSS in the Royal Asiatic Society. London 1902. 
WZKM — Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
ZDAfG=Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells- 
chaft. 

Obvious abbreviations of texts referred to (e.g, Kav. prak.= 
Kavya-prakcisa) are not given in this list ; but the texts are 
often quoted only with the author’s name, e.g. Dandin= 
Danchn’s Kdvyddarfa. Other Reports and Catalogues are 
cited as in Aufrecht. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 4. Footnote 1, line 2. Read kanlyamsain. 

P. 34. Footnote 1, lines 4 and 5. Read 151 (for 161) and 160 
(for 16). 

P. 44. Bibliography. Line 4. Read ch. 1 (for ch. i), and line 
8 read du (for de). Next page, line 1 read Sanskrite 
(for Sanscrit). 

P. 55. The last footnote should be numbered 4. 

P. 93. Footnote, line 8. Add after the paragraph: The verse 
is missing in ASB MS no. 4801/5456 (H. P. Sastri, 
Cat. vi, p. 395). 

P. 140. Line 2. Add : (6) Laghu-ilku by Harihara Misra 

(H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS vi, no. 4808/4851. p. 
399). 

P. 189. Line 21. Read gloss (for glass). 

P.207. Line 7. Read Keli- (for Kali-). 

P. 233. Footnote 1. Lines 4 and 9. Read i (for ii). 

P.259. Footnote 2. Add: Maladhari RajaSekhara Suri, 
author of the Prabandha-kosa, was a SvclambaraJaina 
who became pontiff of the Harsapunya-gaccha about 
1350-54 A.D. 

P. 270. Paragraph 15. Read KASI (for KASHI). 

P.274. Add after line 15: Krsnavadhuta also wrote a drama 
called lhamrga or Sarva-vinoda in four Acts dealing 
with Srngara, BTbhatsa, Hasya and Vairagya. 



INDEX 


OF AUTHORS AND WORKS ON 
ALA3IKARA CITED IN VOL. I 
(References are to pages ; asterisk indicates footnote) 
AUTHORS 


Akabara Saha 263 
Agnikumara. See Vi^haleS- 
vara 

Agastya Pandita, name of 
VidyanStha 209 
Acyuta, cited as commentator 
onMammata 171 
Acyuta Sarman or Acyutaraya 
Modaka 263-64 
Ajitasen3carya (or Ajitasena* 
deva YatKvara) 264-65 
Anuratnamandana (o'r Ratna- 
• mandana) Garti 265-66 
Atiratrayajvan 225 
Atiratra-yajin. a family name 
of Srinivasa Dikjita 297 
Ananta 266 
Anantadasa 215*. 217 
Ananta Pandita 247, 249-50 
Anantarya or Anantacarya 
266 

Aparajita, Aparajiti, 37*. 118 
Appaya (or Appa, Apya or 
Appayya) Dlkjita, 200f, 
221f ; bis works 223f ; 235 
Appay.ya Dlk§ita, son of 
Accan DIk?ita 225 
"Abhinavagupta 32, 41, 11 Of ' 
22 ' 


Abbinava Kalidasa 286 
Abhinava BhaJJa Bana 304 
Abbinava Bhavabhuti 286 
Amaracandra 257f 
Amrtananda Yogin 266-67 
Ayodhyaprasada 251 
Arisimha 257f 
Atunagiri Kavi 267 
Alamkarabbasya-kara 186, 232 
Alaka, Rajanaka. See Allata 
Allaja (or Alafa or Alaka) 
149f. 184 

AllarSja (or MallarSja) 267 ' - 
Avantisundari 117, 1 19 
Aimakujta 311* 

Accan DIk?ita 225 
Anjaneya 238 

Atmarama. See Svatmarama 
Yogindra 

Adi-bharata 20*. 318 
Adinatha, a name of Jinavar- 
dbana Suri 194, 195 
Ananda, RSjataka 168 
Anandavardhana lOlf ; ques- 
tion of his identity with 
the Dhvanikara 102f 
Ananda Sarman 249 
Aparajiti. See under Aparajita 
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Asadhara, son of Sallak.sana 
93, 268 

Asadhara, son of Ramaji 93, 
226, 227, 228, 268 

Induraja. See Pratiharendu- 
raja or Bhattenduraja 
Indrajit 268 

Uktigarbha 1 
Utathya 1 

Utpaladeva 11-12, 33 
Udbhata 46, 72f ; as commen- 
tator on Bharata 24*, 32, 
34-35; as a general writer 
on Poetics 72f 
Uddyotakrt. See NagojI 
Upamanyu 1 

Audbhatas 73, 80, 118 
Aupakayana 1 

Kacchapesvara Diksita 269 
Kandalayarya 269 
Kamalamandira 280 
Kamalakara Bhajta 167 
Kaladhara 173 
Kalyana Upadhyaya 173 

Kalyana Subrahmanva Suri 
270 

Kavikarnapura. See Parama- 
nanda Dasa 
Kavicandra 255-56 
Kavikalpalata-kara 219, 307 
Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya 
Kamadeva 1 
Kamaraja Diksita 320 
Karpatika 309 


Kasi or Kasikara Laksmana 
Kavi 270 

Kaslsvara Mi^ra 270 
KaSyapa 16, 23, 44, 67*68, 
70f 

KTrtidhara 20, 24*. 32, 42-43, 
44 

Kucamara (or Kucumara) 1, 2. 
Kuntaka 127f 
Kubera 1 

Kumaragiri Vasantaraja 210, 
271 

Kumarasvamin 209-10 
Kumbha or Kumbhakarna 271 
Kuravirama 127, 229, 272 
KrSaSva 16 
Krsna 272 

Kr§nakimkara TarkavagTs'a- 
Bhattacarya 71 

Kr§na DIk§ita or Krsna 
Yajvan 272 
Kr§na Dvivedin 173 
Kr$nab:abmatantra Parakala- 
svamin. See Srlkrsna 
Brahmacarin 

Krsna BhaJla or Jayakr$na 
Maunin 273 
Krsna Mitracarya 173 
Kr§na Sarman or Krsnavadhuta 
’ 173,273 
Krsna Sudbl 274 
Kr?na Suri 274 
KeSava Bha{{a 275 
Kesava MiSra 218f ; in relation 
to DeveSvara and Ari- 
simba-Amaracandra 219f 
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Kolacala Mallinatha. See 
Mallinatha 

Kolluri RajaSekhara 275 
Kohala 21f, 24* 238 
Ksemendra 129£ ; works of 
132*33 ; question of identi- 
ty with K§emaraja 130f ; 
makes use of Raja&hbara 
118 

Gafigadhara MiSra 275 
Gafigadhara Vajapeyin or 
Gafigadbaradhvarin 226. 
227 

GaAgananda Maithila 276 
Gafigarama Jatfi (or Ja<Jin) 
250. 276 

Gajapati VTra-narayanadeva. 

See Narayana-deva 
Gape$a 251 

GaneSa, son of Anantabhatta 
195 

Gadadhara Cakravartin Bha- 
ttacarya 173 
Gadadhara Bhajta 276 
GagabhaJta ( alias ViSveSvara) 
203-4 

Giridhara 277 
Gunacandra 297 
Guparatna Gani 173 
GurujalaSayin. See Rafiga* 
Sayin 

Gokulanatha Maithila 173, 
'277 

Gopala Acarya alias Vopa- 
deva 244. 248 


Gopala Bha|ta. son of Hari- 
vam$a Bhatfa 95. 161, 248* 
49 

Gopala Bha{{a or Lauhitya 
Gopala Bhatja 161, 210 
Goplnatba 173. 218 
Gopendra (or Govinda) Tri- 
purabara (or Tippa) Bhu- 
pala 82 

Govinda Jhakkura 163 
Gauranarya 277 

Ghanfaka 32 

Ghasi or Ghasi Rama Papdita 
278 

Cakravartin. See Parama- 
nanda Cakravartin and 
Srlvidya Cakravartin 
Can^idasa 160. 214. 279, 30l 
Candrakanta Tarkalamkara 
319 

CandracQda 279 
Candrika-kara 101 
Carayana 311* 

Citrafigada 1 

Cinna Appayya Dlk?ita 225 fn 
2 

Ciranjlva or Ramadeva Ciran- 
jtva Bhattacarya 279 

JagadiSa Tarkapancanana 
Bhajtacarya 173 
Jagaddhara 139 
Jagannatha Panditaraja 229f ; 
his patrons 231; his perso* 
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nal history and Lavangi- 
episode 232 ; his works 
233-34 

Janardana Vibudha 174 
Janardana Vyasa 164, 174 
Jayakrsna Maunin. See Kr§na 
Bhatta 

Jayadeva 196f 
Jayanta Bhatta 158 
Jayamaiigala 260, 261 
Jayaratha 185, 234, 235 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana 
164, 303 

Jinaprabha-Suri 283-84 
Jinavardhana Suri 194, 195 
Jinavallabha Suri 280 
Jiva Gosvamin 253, 256 
Jivanatha 281 

Jivaraja DIksita 149, 251, 311 
Jnanapramoda Gani 195 

Tandu 20, 33 

Tarunavacaspati 69, 70, 72 
Taracandra Kayastha 284 
Tilaka, Rajanaka 76, 77, 178 
Tirumalacarya 210 
Tiruvenkata 174 
Tauta, Bhatta 33, 102, 111 ' 
Tribhuvanacandra 71 
Tritnalla(or Tirumala, Tirma- 
la, also wrongly Nirmala) 
.Bhatta 281 
Trilocana 284 
Trilocanaditya 281 
Trisaranatatabhlma 71 
Tryambaka 281 


Dakiinamurtikimkara. See 
Laksmldhara Dik?ita 
Dandin 57 f ; in relation to 
Vamana 59f; in relation to 
Bhamaha 62f ; commenta- 
tors on 69-72 
Dattila (or Dantila) 22, 44 
Darpana-kara. See Visvanatha 
and Hrdaya-darpana-kara 
Damodara Bhajta Harse 282 
Dinakara 251 
Dinakr?nadasa 282 
Durgadasa 284 

Devanatha 54 In 1, 171, 174, 
282 

Devapani (shortly called 
Pani) 126 

Devasamkara Purohita 282 
Devidatta 229 
Devesvara 219, 220, 259f 

Dhananjaya 121f 
Dhanika 123f 
Dharananda 229, 230 
Dharmaklrti 15 fn 2, 49 
Dharmadatta 216, 291 
"Dharmadasa Suri 82, 283 
Dharmavacaspati, wrongly for 
Tarunavacaspati 72 
Dharma SudhI or Suri 284-85 
Dhisana 1 
Dhurtila 22 

Dhvanikara orDhvanikrt 103f 
Dhvanyacarya (=Ananda- 
vardhana) 109 

Nakhakutfa 23. 
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NandikeSvara 1, 2, 19f 
Nandisvamin 69 
Nami-sadhu 92-93 
Narasimha 285 
Narasimha or Nysimha Kavi 
285 

Narasiipha fhakkura 163 169 
Narasimha Suri, son of 
Gadadhara 70 

Narasimha SOri, son of 
TimmajI 174 

Narasirnhacarya or Venkata 
Narasiipha {or Nfsiinha) 
Kavi 286 

Narahari Bha{{a 284 
Narahari Sarasvatl-tlrtha 158 
Narabari Suri 210, 287 
Narendraprabha Suri. Mala- 
dh&ri 287 

Nagaraja KeSava 174 
Nageia or NagojI Bbatfa 172, 

228, 235f. 248 
Nanyadeva 32, 43-44 
Narada 23. 44 
Narayana 288 

Narayaria cited by ViSvanatha 
214 

Narayana Dik$ita 175 
Nayaka. See Bha{ta Nayaka 
Nirmala. See Trimalla Bhatta 
Nfsimha Bhatta 126 
Nemi-$aha 251 

NyayavagUa Bhajtacarya, title 
of some unknown writer 

229. See Ramacartdra 
NyayavagiSa 


Paksadhara Upadhyaya, cited 
as a commentator on 
Mammaja 171 

Panditaraja, alias Raghu- 
naDdana Raya (?) 166 
Panditaraja, a title of Jagan- 
natha (q. v.) 

Padmanabha Mi^ra, alias 
Pradyotana Bhatta 202 
Padmasundara 288 
Paramananda Cakravartin 
162. 187 

Paramananda-dasa Kavikarna- 
pura 254 

ParameSvaracarya 113 
ParaSara 1,23 
Palyakirti 119 

Piyu$avar$a,a title of Jayadeva 
Punjaraja 288-89 
Pundarlka RameSvara 289 
Pundarlka Vidyasagara 176 
Puru§ottama 214-15, 289 
Purusottama Sudblndra 289 
Pulastya 1 ! 

Pedakoma(i Vema-bhupala.' 

See VIranarayana 
Praka5avar§a 290 
Pracetayana 1 

Pratlharenduraja 73f; question 
of his identity with Bba(t- 
enduraja 74-76 

Pradlpakrt or ' Pradipakara. 

See Govinda Thakkufa 
Pradyotana Bba{ta 197, 202, 
204. 205, 290 
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Pradhana Veiikapayya. See 
Venkapayya Pradhana 
Prabhakara, commentator on 
Ekavali 208 

Prabhakara Bhatta 216 fn 3, 

290 £ 

Priyatithi 32 
Baladeva 291 

Baladeva Vidyabhu?ana 171- 
72, 291 
Badara 311* 

Balakr$na Bhatta 230, 291-92 
Balakr$na Payagunda 186, 230 

291 

Brhat-Kasyapa 44, 68 

Bhagavadbhatta 251 
Bhaglratha 71 
Bhatta Gopala 32 
Bhatta Gopala. See Gopala 
Bhafta 

Bhatta Tauta. See Tauta 
Bhatta Nayaka 24*. 32, 38-42 
Bhatta Yantra 32 
Bhatta Vrddhi 32 
Bhatta Samkara 32 
Bhatti, alamkara-section in 
51f 

Bhattenduraja 74-76, 102, 111 
Bhavadeva 175 
Bharata 1, 2, 16f, 18f ; his 
date 26£ ; commentators 
on 31£ 

Matrguptacarya 33 
Udbhata 34 
Lollata 35 


Sahkuka 37 
Bhatta Nayaka 38 
Har§a 42 
Kirtidhara 42 
Abhinavagupta 43 
Nanayadeva 43 
Bharata as author of Kavya- 
lakjana 31* 

Bharata as a technical term 
20 * 

Bhanucandra 175 
Bhanudatta (or Bhanukara) 
Misra 241 ; his date 243- 
44 ; his native place 246 
Bhanu-pandita 245 
Bhamaha 8, 29f, 46f ; in 
relation to Bhatti 51-56 
Bhava MiSra (or Misra Bhava) 
292 

Bhaskara Mi^ra 161 
Bbasyakaracarya orBhaskara- 
carya? 292 

Bhimasena Diksita 170-71, 
292-93 

Bhime^vara Bhatta 293 
Bhudeva Sukla 293 
Bhoja 118f, 133f, 238, 240 
Brahmadatta 67. 71 

Mahkhaka (or Mahkha) 179-81 
Mangala 81, 118 
Matahga 10, 22, 44 
Mathuranatha 5ukla 217, 229 
MadhumatTkara. See Ravi 
Madhumatigane&i 175 
Manodhara. See Ratnapani 
Mammata 145f, 212, 215, 346-7 
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Mailaraja. See AHaraja 
-Mallinatha, Kolacala 207. 209 
Malliniitha. son of Jagan- 
natha 71 
Mahadeva 249 

Mahadeva (same as above?) 
251 

Mahimabhatta 140f ; in rela- 
tion to Safikuka as an anu- 
mitivadin I42f 

Mahe$vara 82, 165. See Subu- 
ddhi Miira 

Mahe$vara Nyayalamkara 167 
218. 303 

Magha-caitanya. See Raghava- 
Caitanya 

Manikyacandra 157 
Matfgupta Acarya 32, 33-34, 
238, 307 
Manasiinha 293 
Mahe$vara or Mahamahe$- 
vara as a title of Abbinava 
and Vidyadbara 165* 
Miita 166 
Mukula 73 

Muni, as a title of Bbarata 18, 
135 

Murari MiSra, cited as a com- 
mentator on Mammaja 171 
MedhSvin (or Medhavirudra) 
16. 50. 92, 118 
Mohanadasa 293 

Yajfianarayapa Dtkfita 294 
YajneSvara or YajneSvara 
DIk$ita 294 


Yajnes'vara Yajvan 175.294 
Yantra. See Bbafta Yantra 
Ya^asvin Kavi 294 
Ya$tika 44 

Yamuna or Yamuneya 71 
Yayavara or Yayavarlya II6f 

Raghudeva 175 
Ragbunandana Raya. See 

Panditaraja 

Raghunatha Manohara 295 
RaAgaiayia, alias Cutujala- 
Sayin 249 

Ratnakantha, Rajanaka 169 
Ratnapani, alias Manodhara 
166 

Ratnabhusaria 295 
Ratnamandana Gajar. See 

Anuratnamandana 
Ratna*$rijfiana 70. 71 
Ratnafcara 225, 22 6, 235 
RatneSvara 139, 175 
Ravi 166 
Ravi Pandita 296 
Raghava 175 
Raghava-Caitanya 295 
Rajacudamani Dlkjita 296-97 
Rajan. as a title of Bhoja 135 
Rajalekhara I, ll, ll5f ; his 
Kavya-mlmaiiisa ll?f 
Rajahamsa Upadhyaya 195 
Rajananda 175 

Rama Kavi or Rama Sarman 
298 

Ramakarna Pandita 319 
Ramakfsna 176 
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Ramacandra 175 
Ramacandra, pupil of Hema- 
( candra 297 

Ramacandra Tarkavagl^a 216, 
217 

Ramacandra Nyayavagisa 229, 
298 

Ramadeva Cirafijiva Bhatta- 
carya. See Cirafijiva 
Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati 
175 

Rama Pandita, an abbrevia- 
tion for Ghaslrama Pandita 
(q.v.) 

Rama sarman or Kavi 298 
Rama Sudhi or Sudhisvara 
274, 298 

Rama Subrahmanya, also 
called Rama Subba 298 
Ramananda or R.amananda- 
srama, a name of Lak?mi- 
dhara DIksita 299 
Rahala or Rabula 32-33 
Rucaka, another name for 
Ruyyaka (q.v) 

Rucinatha Misra 291 
Ruci Misra, cited as a com- 
mentator on Mammata 171 
Rudra or Rudrabhatfa 85 f 
Rudrata 82f ; commentators 
on 91f 

Ruyyaka (Rucaka or Ruppa- 
ka), Rajanaka 144; as 
commentator on Mammata 
156 ; in relation to Man- 
khaka 178-180 ; his date 


181 ; his works 182-84, 
198.212, 234 
Rupa Gosvamin 252£ 

Lak§mana Bhaskara 20 
Laksmidhara Dik§ila, Laks- 
mana Bhatfa or Lak§mana 
Suri with the surname 
Daksinamurtikimkara 294. 
299 

Laksminatha Bhatta 139 
Laksmana Suri, Malladi 285 
Lata Bhaskara Misra. See 
Bhaskara Misra 
Lokanatha Cakravartin 257 
Locanakara 32. See Abhi- 
navagupta 
Lollata 24*, 35-37 
Lauhitya Bhatta Gopala. See- 
Gopala Bhafta 

Vakroktijivita-kara. See Kun- 
taka 

Vatsavarman. Sec Srivatsa- 
lanchana 
Vararuci 16, 67 
Vallabhadeva Paramartba : 

cihna 83, 91-92 
Vailabha Bhafta 300 
Vasantaraja 210, 271, See 
Kumaragiri 
Vakpatiraja 119, 121 
Vaghhafa, son of Soma 191-93 
Vagbhata, son of Nemiku- 
mara 1 18, 191, 193 
Vacaspati 72. See Taruna- 
vacaspati 
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Vacaspati MiSra 159 
Vajacandra 205 
Vadijafighala (or 0 gbafighala} 

71 

Vamana 8, 78£ ; commenta- 
tors on 81f 
Vamaniyas HO. 118 
Vitthale^vara (or Vitjhala or 
Vit(bale^a) DIk?ita, alias 
Agnikum5ra 300 
Vijayananda 71, 176 
Vidya Cakravartin. See Scl- 
vidya Cakravartin 
Vidyadhara 205f 
Vidy3n5tba 208f, 285 
VidyabhO$ana, See Baladeva 
Vidy5dhu$ana 
Vidyarama 300 
VidyasSgara 176 
Vinayacandra 260 
Virfipak?a 205 
Viiskhila 23. 44 
ViSvanatha (commentator on 
Dandin) 71 

Vi$vaDatha, son of Trimala 
Bhatta 160. 301 
ViSvanatba, son of Candra- 
Sekhara 161, 163, 212f ; bis 
works 215 

ViSvanatha, son of Dinakara 
Bhatta. See Gagabhatja 
ViSvanatha Cakravartin 254, 
257 

,Viivanatha Nyayapancana 301 
ViSveivata, son of Lak$ml- 
dhara 249 


Vi$ve$vara Bhajta 302 
Vi$nudasa 304 

Vlranarayana (Vema-bhupala> 
210, 304 

VlreS vara Kavicandra 240 fn 
1. 270. 302 

VlreSvara Pandita Bhatta- 
carya Srivara 305 
Vrddha-KaSyapa 44. 68 
Vfndavanacandra Tarkalarn. 

kara Cakravarlin 257 
Vefikapayya Pradhana 305 
Vefikata Narasimha (or Nf- 
simha) Kavi. See Narasirp- 
hScarya 

Vefikaja Nar2yaria Dlkjita 
350 

Vefikata Suri 285 
Vefikatacarya (KiritI) Tarka- 
laipkara VagHvara 306 
Vefikatacala SQri 176 
Vefigala Suri 229 
Vecarama Nyayalamkara 262, 
305 

Vecarama (Sarvabbauma)261, 
262 

Venldatta TarkavagiSa Bha- 
jjacarya (surnamed Srivara) 
250-51, 306 

Vema-bhupala. See Vira- 
Narayana 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat 170, 203 
227 

Vaidyanatha Payagugda 170. 
203,205 

Vaidya-Bhanupagdita 245 
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Vopadeva. See Gopala Acarya 
Vyaktiviveka-kara. See Mahi- 
mabhatta 

Vrajaraja Dlksita 249 
.samkara. See Sankha 
.Sakallgarbha 35 
Sankuka, 24, 32, 37 142-43 
Sanklia (or Sankhadhara or 
Sahkhacuda, also called 
Samkara) 306-7 
Sambhunatlia 307 
Sakyacarya 32 
Sandilya 22, 23 
Satakarni 23, 307 
Satatapa 44 

.Saradatanaya 137, 238. 240 
Singa-bhupala 238. 239f 
Silalin 16 
.Sivacandra 284 

.Sivaniirayana Dasa Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana 175 
Sivarama Tripathin 175, 308 
Subhavijaya Gani 261 
Se§a 1 

Sesa Cintamani 248 
Sobhakaramitra or Sobba- 
kareSvara 226, 235, 308-9 
Sauddhodani 219f 
£yamala or Syamadeva 118, 
142 

Syamaraja. See Samaraja 
Srlkara Misra 309 
■Srikantba 309 

3rikr§na Sarman. See Krsna 
Sarman 

Srikr§na Brahmacarin or 


Krsnabrahmatantra-Parakala- 
svamin 320 

Sridhara Samdhivigrahika 160 
Srinivasa DIk§ita 309-10 
Sripada 219 

Srivatsalanchana (or Srlvatsa- 
sarman or Srivatsavarman 
or simply Vatsavarman) 
165, 234 

Srivara, a surname o£ Veni- 
datta (q. v.) 

Srividya Cakravartin. 162, 187 
Srihar?a Mi£ra 40 # , 220. 291 
Svetaranya-Narayana 131 
Samayasundara 195 
Samudrabandha 186-87 
Sarasvati-tlrtha, See Narahari 
Sarasvatltirtha 
Sahadeva 82 
Sabasraksa 1 

Sabrdaya, a suggested name 
of the Dhvanikara 105-6 
Sagara Nandin 307, 310 
Samaraja Dlksita 311 
Sayana 225 fn 3, 312 
Sarvabhauma 257 
Sahityacintamani-kara, Sec 
Vlranarayana 
Sabityadarpana-kara. See 
ViSvanatha 214 
Simbadeva Gani 194, 195 
Simha-bhupala. See Singa- 
bbupala 

Siddhicandra Gani 176f 
Sukhadeva Mi£ra 312 
Sukbalala 312 
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Sudhakara Pundarika Yajin 312 
Sudhindra Yati (or Yogin) 
312-13 

Sundara MiSra Aujagari 313 
Subandhu, cited as a writer on 
Dramaturgy 238 
Subuddhi Mi£ra 165f 
Sumati 20 

Sumatlndra Yati 273 
Suvarnanabha 1, 2 
Surya Kavi 261-62 
Somanarya 313 
SomeSvara 159 
SphojSyana 8 
Svatmarama Yogindra 284 
Har$a 32, 42 

Har§a Mi$ra. See Sriharsa 
Mi$ra 

Harikr$na Vyasa 140 
Haridasa 314 
Harinatha 70, 139 
Hariprasada Mathura 31 4. 
Harihara 314 
Haladhara Ratha 315 
Hfdayadarpana-kara. See 
Bha(ta Nayaka 
Hrdayarama Mi$ra 318 
Hemacandra 118, 189-91. 194 

2. WORKS 
AkabaraSahi-Srflgaradarpana 
288 

Agni-purana, alarnk&ra-section 
in 97-100. 138 

"Afijana, See Kavyaloka- 
locana 


Abhidha-vrtti-matfka 74 
Abbinaya-darpana 19 
Abhinava-bharati 43, 110 
Arthalamkara-manjarl 281. 

See Alamkara-manjatl 
Alamkara-karika 316 
Alamkara-(kula)-pradlpa 303 
Alamkara-kaumudl (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vallabhabhatfa 
300 

Alamkara-kaustubha by Kavi- 
kariiapura 254, 255, 257 
•DIdhiti-prakaSika 257 
Sara-bodhini 257 
*Tika 257 
Jippanf 257 

Alamkara-kaustubha (2) by 
Kalyana Subrahmanya 270 
(3) by ViSveSvata 302-3 (4) 
by Vefikajacarya 306 (5) 
by Srinivasa Dlk$ita 309-10 
Alamkara-krama-mala 282 
Alamkara-grantha 270 
Alamkara-candrika (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vaidyanatba 
Tatsat 170, 203.227. 228 
(3) by Ramacandra Nyaya- 
vagisa 298 

Alamkara-candrodaya 251,306 
Alamkara-cintamani by Ajita- 
sena 264, 265 

Alamkara-cOda-mani (1) by- 
Hemacandra 189, 194 (2) 
(also called ’^iromaru'J by 
Rajacudamani DIk$ita296 
Alamkara-tilaka (1) by Bhanu- 
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kara or Bhanudatta 246 (2) 
comm, on his own Kavya- 
nusasana by Vagbhata, son 
of Nemikumara 191 (3) by 
Appayya, son of Accan 
Diksita 225 (4) by Srlkara 
Misra 309 

Alamkara-darpana in Prakrit 
316 

Alamkara-dipika by As'adhara 
227, 228, 268 

Alamkara-nikasa (or °nikar§a) 
312 

Alamkara-pari$kara 301 
Alamkara-prakarana 316 
Alamkara-prakasika 316 
Alamkara-prabodha 258 
Alamkara-bha$ya 186, 234 
Alamkara-makaranda 275 
Alamkara-manjari (1) by Tri- 
mala Bhatfa (also called 
Arthalamkara-manjarl) 281 
(2) by Ruyyaka 182 (3) by 
Sukhalala 312 (4) by Su- 
dhindra Yogin 312, 313 
Alamkara-manju§a (1) by 
Devasamkara 282 (2) by 
Ramacandra Nyayavaglsa 
(on Kavya-candrika) 298 
Alamkara-mani-darpana 305 
Alamkara-mani-hara 319 
Alamkara-mayukha 316 
Alamkara-mahodadhi 287 
Alamkara-mimamsa 274 
Alamkara-muktavall (1) by 
- Ramasudhlsvara 274 (2) by 


Krsna Yajvan 273 (3) by 
Laksrmdhara 299 (4) by 
Visvesvara 302-3 
Alamkara-ratnakara (1) by 
Sobhakaramitra 226. 234- 
35, 308f (2) by Yajnanara- 
yana 294, 295^ (3) by 

Vecarama 305 
Alamkara-rahasya 290 
Alamkara-raghava 294 
Alamkara-laksana 207 
Alamkara-vadartha 315 
Alamkara-varttika 184, 186 
Alamkara-vimarsinI 185 
Alamkara-sataka 204 
Alamkara-sastra-samgraha (or 
°vilasa) 298 

Alamkara-s'irobbusana 269 
Alamkara-siromani (also called 
°cudamani) 296 
Alamkara-sekhara (1) by 
KeSava Mi^ra 21 8f, 220 
(2) by JIvanatha 231 
Alamkr-ra-samgraha (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Amrtananda 
266 (3) by Jayadeva (same 
as Candraloka) 205 
Alamkara-samjivanl. See 
Alamkara-sarvasva-samjl- 
vanl 

Alamkara-samudgaka 308 
Alamkara-sarvasva (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Kesava Misra 
220 

Alamkara-sarvasva by Ruyya- 
ka 178,182; commentaries; 
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"Vimarsinl by Jayaratba 

185 

*Vrtti by Samudrabandba 

186 

0 Samjivani by Srlvidya 
Caktavattin 187 
Alamkara-Sastra-sanjgraha or ■ 
Alarnkara-iastra-vilasa 298 
Alamkara-sara (i) by Jayara- 
tha 186 (ii) by Balakr;na 
Bhana 186. 230, 291-292 
Alarpkara-sara-manjarl 320 
Alaipk5ra-sara-sthiti or Alam- 
kara-sthiti 171*. 292 (see 
Kuvalayananda-khandana) 
Alarpk5ra-sara-saingraha. See 
Kavy51arpkara-saipgraha of 

Udbhata 

Alamkara-saroddbara 171. 2 92 

• Alamkara-sudha 226, 228, 236 
Alamkara-sudha-nidhi 210, 

225,226,312 

Alamkara-sutra (1) quoted by 
Jayaratha p. 150 (2) by 
Sauddhodam, mentioned 
by KeSava MiSra 219 (3) 
by CandrakantaTarkalam- 
kara 319 

Alamkara-suryodaya 294 
Alamkaranukramanika 316 
AlamkaranusarinI 183 
, Alainkareiidu>$ekhara 286 
•Alamkare^vara 317 • , 
Alamkarodaharana 186 

• -Avacuri (1) on Vagbha{alarp- • 

fcara 195 >(2) on Pra£not» 
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tara 280 (3) on Mammata 
175 

°Avaloka. See under Daga- 
rupaka 

Agama-candnka and Atma- 
prabodhika 256 

Ananda-candrika or Ujjvaja- 
nfla-mani-kirana 254, 256 

°Amoda. See under Rasa- 
manjarl 

Ujjvala-nfla-mani 252f, 256f, 
Agama-candrika and At- 
maprabodbika 256 i 
'Kirana. See under Anan- 
da-candrika 

Locana-rocani 253, 256 
‘Kirana-IeSa 256 
’Tika 256 

Ujjvala-pad5 294 

’Udaharana-candrika. See 

under Kavya-praka$a- 

’Udaharana-dipika or *pradi- 
pa. See under Kavya-pra- 
ka$a 

‘Uddyota. See Kavya-pradi- 
pa 

-Udbhata-viveka or 'vicara 76, 
77. 178 

'BLju-vrtti. See under Kavya* 
prakaSa 

Ekajaslyalamkara-prakafa 174 

Ekavall 205. 207. 209 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 129, 131 
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Kamalakari, title of Kamala- 
kara’s commentary on 
Mammata, or simply Jika 
167 

Karna-bhu§ana 276 
Kala-pariccheda 68 
Kalyana-kallola 271 
Kavi-kantha-pasa 278, 299*, 
317 

Kavi-kantha-bara 307 fn 1 
Kavi-kanthabharana 129, 132 
Kavi-karnika 129 
Kavi-karpati 306-7 
Kavi-kalpa-lata (1) by DeveS- 
vara 259f, 261 ; comm. 
or flka 262 ; comm, by 
Vecarama 261, 262 ; Bala- 
bodhika 261-62 ; Padartha- 
dyotanika 262 (2) by 

Raghava-Caitanya 260, 295 
(3) cited by Saradatanaya 
239 

Kavi-kalpa-latika 317 
Kavi-kautuka 304 
Kavi-kaustubha 295 
Kavi-gajanku^a 82 
Kavitavatara 214-15 fn 6, 289 
Kavita-rahasya. See Kavya- 
kalpalata 257, 258 fn 1 
Kavi-nandika or “nandini or 
Kavyapraka^a-bbavartha 176 
Kavi-priya 80 

■Kavi-rahasya 1. See Kavya- 
mimamsa 

Kavi-vimarsa, a name of Raja- 
Sekbara’s Kav. mlm. 


Kavi-siksa (1) by Jayamanga- 
la 260, 280 (2) °Vrtti by 
Amaracandra 257 (3) by 
Gangadasa 260 
Kavi-samaya-kallola 266, 285 
Kavi-sarana-dipika 317 
Kavindra-karnabharana 303 
Kadambini, comm, on Trive- 
nika 268 

“Kamadhenu. See under Ka- 
vyalamkara-sutra ofVamana 
°Karikartha-praka£ika. See 
under Kavya-prakasa 
°KarikavalI. See under Kavya- 
prakas'a 

Kavya-kalanidhi 274 
Kavya-kalapa 317 
Kavya-kalpalata Kavita-raha- 
sya and Kavi-£ik§a Vrtti 
by Arisimha and Amara- 
candra 257, 259, 261 
°Parimala byAmcr^cdra. 
258 

c Manjari 258 fn 6 
°Makaranda 261 
Kavya-kautuka and its Vi va- 
rans. Ill 

Kavya -kaumudi (1) by Deva- 
natba on Mammata 174 
(2) by Ratnabhusana 
295 

Kavya-kaustubba (1) anon. 
317 (2) by Baladeva Vidya- 
bhu?ana 171, 291 
Kavya-candrika (1) by Kavi- 
candra 255f, 257 (2) by 
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Ramacaiidra NySyavSgiSa 
298 (also called Alamkara* 
candrika). 

Kavy'a-^akini 276. 303 
Kavya-tattva-vicara 315 
Kavya-tattva-viveka-kaumudJ 
on Dandin’s Kavy2dar£a 71 
Kavya-tilaka 304 
Kavya-darpana (1) by Madhu- 
matiganeSa on Mammata 
175 (2) by Ratnapani 

alias Manodhara on ibid 
167 (3) by RajacfidSmani 
tiiksitO 296-97. 310 (4) by 
Srinivasa DIk$ita 309-10 
Kavya-dipika (1) anon. 317 
(2) by Kanticatdra 320 
Kavya-nirnaya 125 
Kavya-pariccbeda 317 
Kavya-parik$a 165 
KaVyVprakSfa 148, 154; its 
dual 'authorship 148f : its 
KSrikas Ascribed to fiha- 
rata l$2f'; commentaries 
on 156( 

"AVacuri 175 

“AdarSa or ‘Bhavartha- 
cintamani 167 
“Udaharapa-candrika 170 
"Udaharana-dlpika (also 
called Sloka-dlpika) (1) 
by^Govinda 163 (2) or 
“pradipa by 'NagojT 172, 
236 

“Uddyota. See "Pradipa- 
uddyota below 


*Rju-vrtti 174 
“Karikartha-praka^ika 175 
Karikavall 173 
Kdvya-kaumudl 174 
Kavy alamkara- rahasy a -di- 
pika 161 

KavyadarSa or Saipketal59 
*Khandana or KSvyamrta* 
tarafigini 176, 317 
Tika(Kamaiakari) 173. 175f 
*Tilaka or °Rahasya-dipika 
or Jayaramr 164 
‘Darpapa 161, 167,215. See 
also Kavya-darpana 
"Dipika (1) by Candldasa 
160, 214 (2) by Jayanta 
Bbalfa (also called 
Jayanti) 158 (3) by 
NagojI Bhaua 172(4) 
by Sivaoarayana 176 
Narasimha-mapIsS 169 
‘NidarSana (also called Siti- 
fcanfba-vibodhina) 16S 
•pada-Vptti 174 
‘Pradlpa (also called 
KSvyapradipa) 163 
*PradIpa-prabh5 163, 170 
°Pradipa-uddyota, laghu 
and brhat 163, 172,236 
Bala-ci(tanurafiianl 158 
‘Bhavartha. See Kavi-nan- 
dinl 

“Bhavartha-cintamani See; 

“Adartfa above 
Madhura-rasa 173 
Rasa-prakaia 173 
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Rahasya-dipika. 

See 

°Tilaka above 


Rahasya-prakasa 

(1) by 

Jagadisa 174 

(2) by 

Ramanatha 

Vidya- 

vacaspati 175 



Lila 175 
°Viveka 160 
Visamapadi 176 
Vistarika 162 
°Vyakhya 175 

°Sloka-dipika (1) by Govin- 
da. See °Udaharana- 
dipika above (2) by 
Janardana 174 
°Samketa (1) by Manikya- 
candra 157 (2) by Ruy- 
yaka or Rucaka 156,182 
(3) by Somesvara 159 
Sampradaya-prakasini 162, 
188 

°Sara 175 
°Sara-dIpika 173 
Sara-bodhinl 165 
Sara-samuccaya 169 
Sahitya-kaumudI 171 
Sudba-sagara or Sudho- 
dadhi 169 
SubodhinI 176 
Sumanomanobara 173 
Kavya-pradipa. See under 
Kavya-prakasa-pradipa 
Kavya-manjarl 229. 298 „ 
Kavya-mlmamsa 1, 2, 115f, 

117-18 . 

Xavya-ratna (1) by Kes'ava 


Misra 220 (2) by Visves- 
vara 304 (3) anon. 317 
Kavya-ratnakara 305 
Kavya-lak$ana(l) byBharata? 
31 fn 1 (2) by Krsna 
Sarman 273 (3) anon. 317 
Kavya-lak?ana-vicara 317 
Kavya-vilasa 223 fn 3, 279-80 
Kavya-vrtti-ratnavall 288 
Kavya-sarani 225-26 
Kavya-sara-samgraha 310 
Kavya-sudha. See Sahitya- 
sudha 

Kavyadarsa by Dandin 57f ; 
commentaries 70£ 

Candrika 71 
Marjana 70 
Muktavall 70 
Rasika-ranjanI 71 
RatnasrI 70. 71 
Vivrti or Kavya-tattva- 
viveka-kaumudl 71 
Vaimalya-vidbayinl 71 
Srutanupalinx 71 
Kavyadarsa, comm, on Mam- 
mata by Somesvara 159 
Kavyanusasana (1) by Vag- 
bhata, aon of Nemikumara 
191, .193-4 (2) by Hema- 
candra 189, 190-91, 194 
Kavyamrta 166 
Kavyamrta-taranginl. See 
Kavya-prakasa-khandana 
Kavyartha-gumpba 314 
Kavyalamkara (1) by Bhama- 
ha 47f : 
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*Vivrti or Bhamaha-viva- 
rana or Bharaahlya Udbha- 
ta-lak?ana by Udbhata 
46, 73, 187 

Kavyalamkara (2) by Rudrata 

' 85f 

Tika by A^ldhara 93 
Tika by Vallabhadeva 91 
Tippana by Nami-sadbu 
92 

Kavyalamkara-kama dhenu. 

See under Kavyalaipkara- 
sutra by Vamana 

Kavyalamkara $i$u-prabodha 
or SiSu-prabodhalaipkara 
288 

Kavyalamkara-samgraha (or 
"safa-samgraha) by Ud* 
bhaja 46, 72, 73 
‘Laghu-vftti by Pratiha- 
renduraja 74 

Kavyalarpkara-sutra-vrtti by 
Vamana 80 (the Vrtti is 
entitled Kavi-priya) 
Commentaries 82£ 
'Kamadhenu 81. 82 
Sahitya-sarvasva 82. 

Kavyaloka, also called Dhva- 
nyaloka or Sahrdayaloka 
1021 

•Candrika 101 
•Locana 101, UOf 
'Afijana 113 

"Vyakhya-kaumud! 113 

Kavyaloka by Hariprasada 
314 


Kavyaloka, cited by Appayya 
225, 314 

Kavyopade^a 317 
*Kirana. See under Alani- 
kara-kaustubha and Ujjva- 
la-nila-mani 

*Kirana-Ie$a. See under 
Ujjvala-nila-mani 
Kuvalayananda in relation to 
Candraloka 200f. 223, 226, 
227 

AlamkSra-candrika 176, 
227, 228 

AlamkSra-dlpika 226 
Alamk5ra-sudha 228, 229. 
236 

"KarikS (same work) 
Kavya-mafijarl 229 
Budha-ranjanl 229 
Rasika-rafijani 228 
Laghvalamkara-candtika 
229 

Sajpadananda 229 
’Khandana, also called 
Alamkara-sthiti or Alam- 
karasara-sthiti 171,225.292 
°'J'jpp an3 229 

Kriyakalpa as the original 
name of Poetics 7* 
Kr?nanandinl (on S3hitya- 
kaumudi) 171 
Kovidananda 268 
Kohala-rahasya 22 
Kohaliya Abhinaya-Sastra 22 
Kaumudl. See under Kavya- 
loka 


23 
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Guru-marma-prakasika on 
Rasa-gahgadhara 229, 236, 
237 

Gudhartha-prakasika. See 

Citra-mimamsa 

Godavarma-yaso-bhusana 267 

Catura-cintamani 275 

Candraloka 196. 199f ; in re- 
lation to Kuvalayananda 
200£ 

"Prakasa Saradagama 
197, 202. 205 
Rama 203, 205 
° Dipika 205 

"Sudha. See Rakiigama 
Sarada-^arvari 205 

"Candrika. See under Kavya- 
loka (Dhvanyaloka) and 
Kavyadarsa 

Camatkara-candrika 240 fn 
1, 270, 302 

Citra-candrika 247 

Citra-mlmamsa 224f. 229 

"Kbandana 224. 225, 234 
°Gudhartha-prakasika 
230 

°Dosa-dhikkara 225 
Sudha 230 
Citraloka 230 

Chaya (on Rasa-mimamsa) 
250 

Chando-viciti 68 

JayantT or Dipika. See under 
Jayanta Bhafta 


Jayarami. See under Kavya- 
prakasa-tilaka 
Jalpa-kalpa-lata 265f 

°Tika. See under Alamkara- 
kaustubha, Ujjvala-nila- 
mani, Kavi-kalpalata, 
Kavyalamkara, Kavya-pra- 
kaga, Dasa-rupaka, Saras- 
vati-kanthabharana and 
Vidagdhamukha-mandana 
"Tippana. See under Kuva- 
layananda, Sahityadar- 
pana, and Kavyalamkara 
of Rudra(a 

"Tippani. See under Alam. 
kaustubha 

Tattva-pariksa or Sabdarlha- 
Tattvapariksa 165, 169 
Tattvaloka 110 
Tattvokti-kosa 144 
Tarala 207, 210 
Tala-laksana 21 
Tilaka. See under Jayarami 
or Kavyaprakasa-tilaka 
Trivenika 268 

Dattila 23 
Dattila-kohaliya 22 
"Darpana. See under Hrdaya- 
darpana, Sahitya-darpana 
or Kavyaprakas'a-darpana 
Dasarupaka or DasarOpa 122f 
"Avaloka 123, J 25 
Lagu-tika 126 
°T>ka 126 
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•Paddhati 127, 272 
"SahasafikTya Tika 126 
DaSarupaka-vivarana 317 
“Dldbiti-prakaSika. See under 
Alarakara-kaustubha 
"DIpika. See under KaVya- 
prakaSa and Candraloka 
Du$kara-citra-prakaSika 139 
Do$a-jitkara, a mistake for 
Citramimamsa -doja-db ik- 
kara (q.v.) 

Do?a-dbikkara. See under 
Citra-rolmarpsa 

Dhvani-pradipa 288 
Dhvani-siddhanta-grantba 160, 
27 9 

Dhvanyaloka. See Kavyaloka 

Nanja-raja ya5o-bhQ?ana 285- 
286 

Nata-sutia 16, 24 
Nandi-bharata 19f 
Nandi-mata 20, 44 
Narasimha-mapl?a 169 
Nataka-candrika 253, 256 
Nataka-dlpa 281 
Nataka-paribhasa 241 
Na{aka-praka$a 210 
Nataka-mTmamsa 184 
Na{aka-ratna-ko£a 317 
Nataka-laksana 289 
Nataka-lak§ana-ratna-ko£a 310 
Najakavalara 317 
Natya*cuda*mani 313 
NaVya-datpana 297 


Natya-darpapa (anon.) 318 
Natya-Iocana 281 
•Vyakhyafijana 281 
Na{ya-$astra by Bharata 2 : its 
text 19f; its date 281; Com. 
on 3 If 

Natya*Sastra by Vasantaraja 
Kumatagiri 210 
Natya-sarvasva-dipika 318 
Nalyarnava 20 
Nayika-varnana 298 
*Nidar£ana. See under Kavya- 
prakaga 
Nutana-tari 251 
°Nauka. See under Rasa- 
tarangini and Sabitya- 
ratnakara 

•Pada-vrtti. See under Kavya- 
prakSga 

’Paddhati. See under Da$a- 
iQpaka 

‘Parimala. See under Rasa- 
manjarl and Kavya-kalpa- 
lata 

’PrakaSa. See under Candra- 
loka and Rasa-manjarl 
Prataparudra-ya$o-bhu$ana 
208f 

Padartha-dyotanika 262 
*PradIpa See under Kavya- 
prakaSa 

•Prabh5. See under Kavya- 
praka$a-pradlpa and Sabi* 
tya-darpana 
PraSaottara 280 
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Prastava-cintamani 279 
Prastava-ratnakara 314 

Bala-cittanuranjanl 158 
Bala-bodhika 261-62 
Bindvalamkara 314 
Budha-ranjanl 229 
Brhat-Kasyapa 44, 68 
Brbat-samketa. See Kavya- 
praka^a-samketa by 
Ruyyaka 

Brhad-uddyota. See Kavya- 
praka^a-uddyota 
Brbad-desI 20, 44 

Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 252 
Bharata-bha§ya or Bbarata- 
varttika 43 

Bharata-vyakhyana by Matr- 
gupta 34 

Bharata-sastra-samgraha 299 
Bharata-samgraha 188 
Bharata-sutra-vrtti 172 
Bharatarnava 20, 299 fn 2 
Bhanu-bhava-prakaSinl 249 
Bhamalia-vivarana or Bhama- 
halamkara. See under Ka- 
vyalamkara by Bbamaha 
Bhava-prakasa 137, 210, 238, 
240 

‘’Bhavartha. See under Kavya- 
prakaSa 

c Bhavartha-cintamani. See 
under Kavya-prakaSa 

“Makaranda and °ManjarI. 
Seeunder Kavya-kalpalata. 


Matauga-bharata 20 
Madhu-dhara 313 
Madhumat! 166 
Madhu-rasa or Madhura-rasa 
173 

Mandara 285 

Mandara-maranda-campu 273 
°Marma-prakasika. See Guru- 
marma-praka£ika 
Madhurya-ranjanl 273 
°Marjana. See under Kavya- 
darsa andSarasvati-kanlba- 
bharana 

MuktavalT. See under Kavya- 
darsa 

Mugdha-medha-kara 2 66 
Yasovanta-yaso-bhusana 319 

Ragbunatba-bhupaliya 272 
Ratna-darpana 139 
Ratna-sana 210 
Ratna-sobbakara 274, 298 
Ratnasri on Kavyadar£a 701 
Ratnapana 210 
Rama 203, 205 
Rasa-kalika 318 
Rasa-kallola 282 
Rasa-kaumudI (1) by Gbasi- 
rama 278 (2) by Srikantba 
309 (3) anon. 318 
Rasa-gafigadhara 233-34 ; 
comm, on: 

Gurumarma-prakasika 236, 
237 

Vi$amapadi (anon.) 237 
Rasa-gandha 318 
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Rasa-candra 278 
Rasa-candrika 303 
Rasa-taraAgini by Gopala* 
bha{{a (on SrAgara-tilaka) 
95 

Rasa-taraAgini by Bhanudatta 
242f. 250f 

Nfltana-tari 251 
"Nauka 250 
"Rasika-rafijanl 250 
Rasodadhi (1) by 
Ganega and (2) by 
Mahadeva 251 
Sahitya-sudha or Kavy- 
sudha 251 

*Setu or ’Setu-bandha 
251 

Rasa-dirgbika 300 
Rasa-nirupana 210. 287 
Rasa-piakaSa 173 
Rasa-pradlpa 216 fn 2. 290 
Rasa*bindu 318 
Rasa-manjarl by Laksmldhara 
299 

Rasa-manjari by Bhanudatta 
242f, 247 
‘Amoda 249 
’Parimala 248 
’PrakaSa 247, 248 
Bhanu-bhava-praka$im 
249 

Rasika-rafijana 249 
Rasika-ranjanl 248 
'Vikasa or *vilasa '243 
248 


VyaAgyartha-kaumudI ( 1 ) 
by Ananta 247 (2) by 
VisveSvara 249. 303 
(also called Samanjasa 
or Samanjasartha) 
VyaAgyartha-dipika 
249 

“Stbula-tatparyartha 250 
Rasa-mabarnava 277 
Rasa-mimamsa (1) by Srlvi- 
dya-cakravartin 188 (2) by 
Gafigarama Jadi 250, 276 
(3) by KaSlsvara Miira 270 
Rasa-ratna-koSa (1) anon. 318 
(2) by Kumbha 271 
Rasa-ratna-pradlpika or *pra» 
dipa 169. 242, 267 
Rasa-ratna-hara 308 
Rasa-ratnakara 226, 318 
Rasa-ratnavall 305 
Rasd-vilasa 293 
Rasa-viveka 318 
Rasa-samuccaya (anon.) 318 
Rasa-sarvasva 293 
Riisa>sagara (anon.) 318 
Ras3-sindhu 289 
Rasa-sudhakara 318 
Rasakara 319 
Rasamrta-sindhu 252, 318 
Rasamrta-£e;a 253, 256 
Rasarnava or Rasariiava- 
sudhakara 239, 240 ; 

works cited in 240 
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Rasika-jlvana 276 
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Rasika-priya 268 
Rasika-ranjana 249 
Rasika-ranjam (1) by Gopala- 
bhatta on Rasa-manjarl 
248 (2) by Gangadhara on 
Kuvalayananda 228 (3) by 
Venidatta on Rasa-taraii- 
ginl 250 (4) by Visvanatha 
on Kavyadar^a 71 
Rasika-samjlvani 275 
Rasika-sarvasva 319 
Rasodadhi (1) by Ganesa 251 
(2) by Mahadeva 251 (3) by 
Mobanadasa 293 
Rabasya 319 

“’Rahasya-dlpika and °Rahasya- 
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prakaSa 

Rakagama or Candraloka- 
sudha 203-4 

Rama-candra-candrika 269 
Ramacandra-yaso-bhOsana 269 
RIti-vrtti-lak$ana 300 

Lak§ana-dlpika 277 
Laksana-malika 287 
Lak§ana-ratnavali 225, 230 
Laksanaratnavali-vyakbya 230 
LaksmI-vihara 318 
Laghu Udoyota See Kavya- 
praka^a 

Laghu Kuvalayananda 203 fn 1 
Laghu-Tika. see under Da£a- 
rupaka 

'’Laghu-vrtti. See under Kavya- 
lamkara-samgraha 


Lagbvalamkara-candrika 229 
Lila, comm, on Mammata 75 
°Locana. See under Kavya- 
loka and Sahilya-darpana 
Locana-anjana. See under 
"Anjana 

Locana-rocanI 253, 256 
“Locana-vyakhya-kaumudr. 

See under Kavyaloka 
e Locana-vyakhyanjana. See 
Natya-locana 

Vakrokii-jlvita 1271 
Vana-tarahgini wrongly as- 
cribed 95 

Vasantarajiya Natya-^aslra 
210, 271 

Vakya-ratna 220 
Vagbhatalamkara 191, 193, 194 
°Avacuri 195 
Curnl 195 

Jnana-pramodika 195-96 
°Vivarana 195 
'Samasanvaya ^ippana 
195 

Other comm, 195 
Varttika. See Har$a-varttika 
Vikasa or Vflasa. See under 
Rasa-manjari 

Vidagdha-mukha'mandana 82, 
283 

Comm, on 283-84 
Vidvan-manorama 284 
°Vimarsini. See under Alam- , 
kara-sarvasva 

‘’Vivarana. See under Kavya- 
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la mkara of Bhamaha, 
Kavya-kautuka, and Vag* 
bhalalamkara 

- "Vivrti. See under Kavya- 
darSa and Sahitya-darpana 
*Viveka. See under Kavya- 
praka£a 

"Viveka, sub-comm. on 
K5vy3nu£isana 
Visaraa-pada-vyakhySna. See 
Safpadananda 

Vijama-padi (1) anon, on 
Rasa-gafigadhara 237 (2) 
by Sivarama on Mammata 
176 

Vi$nu-dbarmottara Upapurana. 
Alamkara-section in 95- 
96 

Vistarika 162 

See under Alamkara- 
sarvasva 
Vrtti-dipika 273 
Vrtti-varttika 224, 230 
Vrddha-KaSyapa 44 
"Vaimalya-vidhayim. See 
under KiivyadarSa 
Vyakti-viveka 143 ; ° Vicara 
or "Vyakhyana 141, 183 
\Vyaftgyartha-kaumudi and 
“Vyadgyartha-dipika, See 
under Rasa-manjari. 
•Vyakhya. See under Kavya- 
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ka$a - 

Vyakbya-kaumudi. See under 
Kavyaloka 


Sabda-bheda-nirupana 288 
Sabda-vyapara-paricaya 248, 
156 

Sabdartha-tattva-parik§a. See 
Tattva-parik§a 

Saradagama Candraloka-pra- 
kala. See under Candraloka 
$arada-$arvarl 205 
Saharajlya 270, 273 
Siflga-bhupaliya Alamkara, 
descriptive name for Rasa- 
rnava-sudhakara of Siftga- 
bhupala 

Sifigabhupala-kirti-sudha-sura- 
Sltala, descriptive name for 
Camatkara-candrika (q.v.) 
Sitikajjtha-vibodhana. See 
under Kavya-prakaSa 
Sisu-prabodbalainkara. See 
Kavyalamkara-$i£u-prabo- 

dha (by Pufijaraja) 
SiSu-prabodhalamkara by 
Vi'snudasa 304 
Srngara-kaustubha 319 
Srigara-candrodaya 319 
Srfigara-tatim 279 
Srfigara-taranginl 319 
Sr/igara-tilaka 86f ; comm, on 
95 (Rasa-tarafiginI) 
Srfigara-darpana (Akbara- 
Sahi) 288 

Srfigara-dlpika 246 . 
Srigara-pavana 319 
Srftgara-prakaSa 136f, 140f, 
183. 238. 240 

Srngara-bheda-pradipa 314-15 
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Srngara-marijari (1) by 

Akabara Saha 263 (2) 
by Ajitasena 264, 265 (3) 
anon. 319 

Srugara-mandana or Sriigara- 
rasa-mandana 300 
Srngara-ratnakara 319 
Srhgara-lata 312 
Srhgara-vidhi 319 
Srngara-sarasi 292 
Srngara-sara and Srngara- 
saravall 305-6 
Srngara-sarodadhi 312 
srngara-hara 291 
Srngaramrta-laharl 311 
Sravana-bhu§ana 284 
Srutanupalini on Dandin 71 
'’Sloka-dlpika. See under 
Kavya-prakasa 

Satpadananda Visama-pada- 
vyakhyana 226, 229 

“Sarnketa. See under Kavya- 
prakasa 

'SamjivanI or °Sarvasva-samjt- 
vanl or Alarnkara-sarnjl- 
vanl. See under Alamkara- 
sarvasva 

Sampradaya-prakasinT Brhatl 
and Laghu Tika 162, 188 
Samanjasa or Samanjasartha, 
See under Rasa-manjari 
Saroasanvaya Tippana. See 
under Vagbhatalamkara 
Sarasamoda 263 


Sarasvatl-kanfhabharana 1 36f^ 
Commentaries on 138f. 
Duskara-citra-prakasika 
139, 

°Marjana 139 
Ratna-darpana 139 
°Xika by Jagaddhara 139 
SarasvatT-hrdayalamkara 43* 
Sahrdaya-tosini 131 
Sahrdaya-Hla 184 
Sabrdayaloka. See Kavya- 
loka - 

Sara-bodhinl (1) by Visva- 
natha on Alamkara-kaustu- 
bha 257 (2) by Srlvatsa- 
lanchana on Mammata 165 
Sara-dlpika on Mammata 173 
Sara-samuccaya on Mammata 
169 

Sarasvatalamkara 273 
°SahasankIya Tika. See under 
Da^a-rupaka 
Sahitya-kalpa-valll 265 
Sahitya-kallolinI 292 
Sabitya-kutuhala 295 . 
Sahitya-kautuhala 295 
Sahitya-cintamani and its 
Tippana Krsnanandini on 
Mammata 171 

Sahitya-cintamani of Vlrana- 
rayana 210, 225, 226, 304-5 
Safiitya-cuda-mani 161 
Sahitya-tararjgim 272 
Sabitya-darpana 161, 213f, 216 
'Tippana 217 
'Prabha 218 
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"Locana 217 
•Vijna-priya 218 • 
*Vivrti 217 
Sahitya-dipika 161 
Sahitya-mimainsa 182, 208 
Sahitya-ratnakara by Dbarma 
SudhI 284, 285 
‘Nauka 285 
Mandara 285 

Sahitya-ratnakara by Yajna- 
narayapa 294 
Sahitya-sarvasva 82, 165 
Sabitya-samrajya 273 
Sabitya-sara (l) by Acyuta 
263-64 (2) by Manasimba 
293 

Sahitya-sudha or Kavya-sudba 
251 

Sahitya-sudha-sindhu 301 
S3hitya-sGk$ma*5arani 310 


Sahitya-hrdaya-darpana 161 
Sudha 230 

'Sudba. See Rakagama 
Sudba-sagara or Sudhodadhi 
170 (on Mammata), 292 
Subodhint (1) by Trilocana 
284 (2) by Vefikajacala 
Suri 176 

Suntan omanohara 173 
4 Setu or 'Setu-bandha. See 
Rasa-tarafigiiil 

Sthula-tatparyartha. See under 
Rasa-manjari 

Harilocanacandrika, a mis- 
taken name for Rama (q.v.) 
203 fn 1 

Har$a-var«ika 42 
Hrdayaftgama 69, 70 
Hrdaya-darpana 38f 


N.B . — There are numerous passing references to some of these works 
and authors ; but the figures in the index indicate the places where 
they are dealt with or cited substantially. 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM BEGINNINGS TO BHAMAHA 
( 1 ) ■ 

Of the unknown beginnings of Poetics as a discipline, our 
enquiry in the preceding volume 1 2 has indicated that we can 
only make a few surmises, by implication, from the oldest 
surviving works on the subject, from stray references in 
general literature, from the elaboration of similar ideas in 
other disciplines, and from the fully developed Kavya-style 
•which would warrant the pre-existence of some doctrines of 
Poetics regulating its art and usage. 

Apart from such surmises, the sixteenth chapter of 
JBharata’s NB{ya-i3stra gives us for the first time an outline of 
Poetics which is probably earlier in substance, if not in date, 
than the earliest existing Kavya. In this chapter, oDe meets 
with a developed dogma, if not a theory, of Poetics which 
enumerates four poetic figures { alamkaras ), ten excellences 
( gurtas ), ten defects {doyas), and thirty-six characteristics 
(/flkyajnu) of poetic composition. These apparently constituted 
the principal contents of the discipline as it existed at a very 
•early period ; and this may be taken, in the absence of other 
data, as the first known period in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. 

It is proper to note in this connexion that in the Natya- 
iastra. Bbarata is principally concerned with Dramaturgy and 
allied topics*, and deals with Poetics in so far as it applies 
to the theme in hand. In later poetic theories. Dramaturgy 
is taken as a part of the discipline of Poetics! and the drama 

1 See vol. I, pp. 1-17. 

2 An outline of the diSerent chapters of Bharata’s Natya-SSstra is 
given in Winteroitz GIL iii, pp. 7f, and in Kane USP, pp. vi-vii. 

24 
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is accordingly considered to be a species of the Kavya. But 
there are reasons to believe that in older times Dramaturgy 
and Poetics formed separate disciplines, the former being 
probably the earlier in point of time, as well as in substance. 
We have seen 3 4 that the existence of naja-sutras, which were 
presumably works in the s/7/rfl-style on the histrionic art, was 
known even in the time of Panini ; but there is no reference, 
direct or indirect, to such alavikara-sutras, and indeed the 
term Alamkara itself in the technical sense was unknown in 
early literature. The earliest surviving works on Poetics,. 
on the other hand, do not include a treatment of the theme 
of Dramaturgy which, having been a study by itself, was- 
possibly excluded from the sphere of Poetics proper. Both 
Bhamaha and Dandin, no doubt, speak of nafaka as a species- 
of kavya, but they refer to specialised treatises for its detailed; 
treatment 1 . Vamana, the next important writer on Poetics, 
shows indeed an unusual partiality towards the drama. 
(1. 3. 30-32), but even he did not think it proper to devote any 
special attention to it. Among later writers, it is not until 
we come to the time of Hemacandra, Vidyanatha and 
Visvanatha, when the study was already entering upon a 
period of critical elaboration and summing-up of results, 
that we find special chapters dealing with the topic of 
Dramaturgy. Of these late writers, Vidyanatha and Visvanatha 
explicitly refer to and summarise the Dasa-rupaka, a recognised 
work on the dramatic art ; while the encyclopaedic Hemacan- 
dra, who professes great admiration for Bharata and his 
commentator Abhinavagupta, deals with the subject rather 
summarily, referring the reader to the standard works of 
Bharata and Kohala. 

It seems, therefore, that the school of Dramaturgy had 
an existence separate from the orthodox school of Poetics. 


3 Vol. i, p. 16. 

4 Kavyadarsa i. 31, Bhaniahalamkara i. 24. The word anyolra in 
Dandin is interpreted by the emmentators as referring to Bharata. 
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It is thus not surprising that Bbarata should set apart, as he 
does, a chapter of his work for dealing with the ornaments of 
Poetry, so far they apply to the drama Inafakasraya). In his 
discussion of the gunas and dogas in their application to the 
drama, he expressly designates them as kdvya-gunas and 
kavya-dosas (xvi. 92, 84) respectively ; and with reference to 
the alamkaras he says kavyasyaite hyalamkarah (xvi. 41)', 
making it clear at the same time that he considers them Only 
as embellishments of the dramatic speech. 

Bharata opens this chapter on Poetics with the discussion 
of what he calls the lak^anas (lit. characteristics), which ap- 
pear to be partly formal and partly material elements of 
poetry*. Bharata mentions 36 of them and devotes a consider- 
able part of this chapter to their definition ; and (he whole 
discipline appears to have received from them the designation 
of Kavya-lak§ana referred to in xvi. 17'. From his treatment it 
appears that he considers Lakjanas to be of greater importance 


5 Ed. KavyamSla (N.S.P.), ed. GOS xvi. 41; but the Chowkhamba 
Sfct. Set. ed. xvii. 42 reads the line differently. Our references in the fol- 
lowing pages are throughout to the KttvyamSlS ed.— Cf also verses 104, 
110. Bharata uses the word kavya many times here, as in other chapters, 
to signify the drama, but we must bear in mind that his conception of 
poetry is dramatic and justifies such employment of the term kOvya. 
But in this chapter he appears to imply a distinction between the kSvya 
and the n&taka as species of composition. 

6 The part of the text dealing with Lakjanas and Gunas exists in 
two recensions, which we shall call here A and B. Both the recensions 
are known to Abhinavagupta; but he follows the text of A on Lakjanas, 
as it had been banded down to him through his teachers {asmad- 
upSdhyiya-paramparagatah, p. 384). The editions of KSvyaraalS and 
Gaekwad’s Series give this recension A, which consists of 39 verses start- 
ing with Upajati and proceeding with Anujtubh stanzas. The B recen- 
sion, found in Chowkhamba Skt. Set. ed. (which also gives A in the 
footnote), consists of 42 stanzas all in Anujtubh. A is followed by the 
Daia-rupaka, but B is accepted by Sihga-bhQpSla and Vilvanatha. Bhoja 
appears to know both the recensions, but he makes out 64 Lakjanas; 
he is followed by Siradatanaya. 

7 In KavyamSla and Gaekwad’s ed.; ed. Chowkhamba p. 2C4, st. J6. 
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than Alamkaras which are mentioned as just a few in 
number. 

It is not very clear, however, from Bharata’s treatment as 
to what position these Laksanas should occupy in a formal 
scheme of Poetics ; but the function of most of these is 
assigned in later Poetics to Alamkaras or Gunas. Dandin 
mentions them summarily (ii. 366) under Alamkaras in the 
wider sense, along with samdhyahgci and vrttyahga which 
belong properly to the drama, and refers to agamaiUara 
(interpreted by Tarunavacaspati as alluding to Bharata) for 
their treatment. So does Dhananjaya (ed. N. S. P. iv. 84) ; 
while ViSvanatha (ed. Durgaprasad, vi. 171-211, pp. 316-332) 
takes them in connexion with the drama, calling some of 
them mtycilamkdra (dramatic embellishment), and is at the 
same time of opinion that although some of them are pro- 
perly included under gtma, alarnkara, bheiva and samdhi, they 
require a particular mention inasmuch as in the drama they 
are to be accomplished with some care fp. 332). In later 
literature the Laksanas, which linger conventionally in 
Dramaturgy, entirely disappear from Poetics proper, Jaya- 
deva’s Candrnloka being the only later work on Poetics which 
deals with them. This phenomenon would probably indicate 
not only that the Laksanas were regarded as strictly proper 
to the drama, but also the conclusion that what were, in the 
infancy of Poetics, considered so important as to deserve sepa- 
rate treatment and to be differentiated from the Gunas and the 
Alamkaras, were with the growth of critical insight assigned 
to the Gunas and Alamkaras themselves ra whose sphere in 
ultimate analysis they were thought properly to belong 8 . 

V. Raghavan has already given® a detailed account of the 

8 }'Or instance, tiilh is one of the laksanas of Bharata, Bhamaha 
mentioning it rather doubtfully as an alanikara with the remark : 5i7r 
apt ca kesamcid alamkaratayu mata (iii. 54). In Dandin ii. 357 (as well 
as in BhattO, it is already established as an Alarnkara. It is significant 
that Kuntaka finds fault with those who regard it as an Alarnkara. 

9 Some Concepts of the Alamkura-iastra, Adyar Library 1942, 
pp. 1-47., 
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history of the concept of Laksana ; but since the Laksaria- 
paddhati perished very early, or lingered as a superfluous 
relic in the history of Poetics and Dramaturgy, it is not 
necessary for us to make more than a passing reference. 
Abhinavagupta, while explaining Bharata’s text, mentions 
as many as ten different views concerning Lak§ana ; but it 
appears that Lak$apa, otherwise called Bhujana, is generally 
taken (on the analogy perhaps of Samudrika Laksana), to be 
an innate beautifying element belonging to the body of poetry, 
or rather as constituting the body itself. Although similar 
in function to the Alatpkara in being a Kavya-Sobhakara 
Dharma, it is not a separate entity, but Aprthak-siddha ; that 
is to say, it imparts beauty to poetry by itself, and is not 
added, as an Alatpkara is added, for extra beauty. It is 
obvious that the concept of Laksana, even at its birth, had an 
overlapping of function with AlamkSra, which in course of 
time swallowed it up. Even as a Nataka-dharma, connected 
with dramatic Saipdbyaftgas. it had little individuality, and the 
attitude of the DaSa-ritpaka in not considering it separately 
is significant. The main view, however, which takes Laksana, 
like Alamkara, as a bf-autifying characteristic, appears to have 
died out with Abhinavagupta's somewhat apologetic 
formulation. 

From Laksanas Bharata goes on to the more interesting 
topic of kavyalamkaras or poetic figures. It appears from 
his treatment that only four such poetic figures were known 
or recognised in his time, viz. upama (simile), rupaka 
(metaphor), dipaka (lit. illuminator”) and yamaka (repetition 

10 It is difficult to translate some of these terms, for there are no 
equivalents for them in European Rhetoric, and therefore attempts at 
such translation are as a general rule avoided here. The poetic figure 
dipaka may be generally explained as a figure in which two or more 
objects, some relevant and some irrelevant, having the same attributes, 
ate associated together;, or in which several attributes, some relevant 
and some irrelevant, are predicated of the same object. It is called 
dipaka or “illuminator” because it is like a lamp which, when 
employed for illuminating one object, illuminates others. 
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of words or syllables similar in sound). The Upama is sub- 
divided into four kinds, according as the object compared 
(upameya) or the standard of comparison (upamana) is one or 
many 11 , Bharata expressly making use of these technical 
terms. From another standpoint, five varieties of Upama arc 
distinguished and illustrated, viz. (1) prasamsopama (2) nindo - 
pain a (3) kalpitopamd (4) sadrsl upama and (5) kimeit-sadrsi 
upama 12 , according as these qualifications apply to the 
upamana. Bharata is apparently unaware of the finer shades 
of distinction (grammatical or otherwise) introduced later on 
into the treatment of Upama by Bhamaha, Dandin and 
Udbhata, or of its comprehensive definition given by Vamana *, 
but the very fact that the idea of comparison was even by 
this time analysed thus far shows a considerable amount of 
speculation on this point 13 . Bharata’s first two kinds, 
however, are criticised by Bhamaha (ii. 37), but accepted by 
Dandin without question (ii. 30-31); while the name, if not the 
idea, of the third kind lingers in Vamana iv. 2. 2. Of Rupaka 
and Dipaka 11 no subvarieties are mentioned, and possibly 
these were comparatively late inventions. Of Yamaku, on 
the other hand, ten subspecies are elaborately defined and 
illustrated 13 , a number exceeding even that given by 
Bhamaha. It would appear that in the earlier stages of 
Poetics, what in later authors is known as a sabdulamkdra 

11 Viz. (i) ekasya ekena (ii) ckasya anekena (iii) anckasya ekena 
(iv) bahiinum bahubh'di. 

12 Abhinavagupta notices the reading asadrfi. 

13 This figure is certainly one of the most ancient, and the idea of 
it was not unknown to Yaska (see vol. i, pp. 3-6). 

14 The arrangement of the text dealing with these two figures differ 
in the different editions. But the wordings agree with the exception of 
sarnpraklrtiiam xiv. 55 (in Kavynmala cd.), which is obviously a misread- 
ing for sampradtpakam (as Abhinava’s comm, shows), given correctly 
in other editions. 

15 Most of the names of these varieties have survived in Bhatti, 
Dandin and other writers; but they are in most cases differently defined, 
See vol. i, p. 54 footnote 2. 
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<of which the artifices of Yamaka in particular seem to have 
found the greatest favour) received a more elaborate treat- 
ment 1 *, although the process repeats itself in comparatively 
modern decadent authors who delight in such external poetic 
devices. The later distinction between iabdalamkara and 
jirthalamkara is not referred to by Bharata 1 ’, as also by 
Bhamaba ; but Bharata uses the word Sabdabhyasa with 
reference to Yamaka, which term might have suggested, as 
Abhinava’s commentary on this point indicates, the later 
classification, which is implied for the first time by Dattdin’s 
treatment. 

After the Alarpkaras, comes the treatment of ten dojas 
■(xvi. 84f) and ten gttnas (xvi. 92f), which seem to have consti- 
tuted the orthodox number of faults and excellences of poetic 
composition. We shall have occasion to deal with the 
doctrine of Guna and Dosa in connexion with the Riti- 
tbeorists, who for the first time take it up seriously ; but it 

16 As in Bhatti. Daiicjin, V2mana, Rudrata, the Agai-purana and 
Bhoja among older authors. BhSmaha gives only live varieties, and 
Udbhata is the only old writer who altogether omits its treatment. This 
figure, as Bharata’s elaborate treatment would show, must have been 
very early comprehended, e.g., in RUmayana, SundarakSpcJa v 15-17, ia 
Rudrad3man inscription of the 2ad century A. D. Possibly it was 
favoured as a not unlikely substitute for rhyme, which is nearly absent 
in earlier Sanskrit and which probably originated from antyanuprisa in , 
later literature. But Mammaja and later writers, following perhaps the 
dictum of Anaodavardhana (on ii. 16 f) that yamaka, in order to be really : 
poetical, requires a special effort on tbe part of the poet, and is in no way 
accessory to rasa, allude to it but dismiss it in a few words. As critical 
insight into the aesthetic requirements of poetry grew, the number of. 
such figures as depended for their appeal chiefly on clever verbal arrange- 
ment, as well as their treatment in Poetics, naturally dwindled, although 
yamaka itself (as well as anuprdsa) played a much larger part in later 
•decadent poetry, Bhoja, with an inaccuracy characteristic of later 
writers, speaks of tricks like muraja-bandha as having been bharata - 
kathita\ 

17 Abhinava, however, reads into Bharata such a distinction, and 
ib his 'Locana p. 5 he says: cirantanair hi bharata-muni-prabhftibhir • 
yamakopame iabdarthSIarpkaranenefte. 
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may be pointed out here that Bharata’s enumeration and 
definition of individual Dosas and Gunas do not exactly 
correspond to those of his nearest successors. Except keep- 
ing to the conventional number of ten (although Bhamaha 
introduces an eleventh fault from the standpoint of logical 
correctness 18 and a list of ten intrinsic poetic faults in a 
different context, as he also mentions onlv three poetic 
excellences), both Bhamaha and Dandin do not appear to 
have accepted implicitly this part of Bharata’s teaching. 

The faults mentioned by Bharata (xvi. 84) are: 10 

i. gfidhartha=circum\ocut\on or periphrase ( paryaya - 
sabdabhihitam !0 ), 

ii. arthantara= digression into irrelevant matter 

(a varnyasya vantanam 21 ), 

18 With the exception of the eleventh fault, Dandin is not only in 
complete agreement with Bhamaha but really follows the latter’s enu- 
meration and definitions almost literally. This point will be discussed 
later. 

19 On Bharata's Do?as sec V. Raghavan, SrAgSra-prakaSa, pt. ii, 
pp. 229-233. In Kaufflya’s Artha-Sastra the defects of the art of writing, 
arc : vyaghata (contradiction), punarukla (repetition), apaSabda (gram- 
matical incorrectness) and samplava (misarrangement of words). 

20 This phrase in Bharata cannot mean “expression by means of a 
synonym", for it would then be difficult to differentiate this Dosa from 
ckartha given below. Possiblv this is the fault which appears in later 
writers as the figure of speech known os paryayokta (=rougbly, circum- 
locution or periphrase as a poetic figure). It is apparently so explained 
by Abhinavagupta. It is possible that later rhetoricians perceived that 
periphrase might sometimes be an ornament of expression, and thus 
analysed it into a poetic figure; and this may be taken as an instance in 
point of the process by which poetic figures were multiplied in 
later speculation; 

21 Abhinava takes it in the sense of description of matters which 
should not be described in words ( iabdenavarnamyam apt varriitam), 
and rejects the sense of aprak{ta-varnanam. We arc, however, inclined 
to prefer the sense of digression rejected by Abhinava. The defect 
vacyavacana, mentioned by Mahimabhaita (p. 100). would possibly be 
this Dosa of Bharata. This seems to be the fault in Magha i. 43. 
Abhinava regards the sva-Sabda-vacyata-dosa of Rasa and Bbava as; 
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iii. ar//ja-/wja=incoherence (asambaddha), or multipli- 
city of meaning (aiefartha), 

iv. bhinnartha={&) rusticity or want of refinement 

{asabhya or gramya), or (b) changing the desired 
sense by another sense (vivakjito'nya evartho 
yatranyarihena bhidyate). 

v. ekartha = tautology ( ekarlhasya abhidhanam), 

vi. abhipluiartha=aggzegauon of complete lines without 

merging them into a complete sentence (>ar padena 
sumasyate **), 

vii. ny&ySd apetam ** defective logic ( pramana-varjitam ), 

viii. vifama — defective metre (vrtta-dofa). 

ix. v/icimc//i/ = disjunction in which the words are not 

well knit”, 

x. iabda-hlna— use of ungrammatical words {aiabdasya 
yojanam **). 

But the faults discussed by Bbatnaha are (ch. iv): 
j. apartha** absence of complete sense”, 
ii- vyflrfftfl=incongruity with the context, 
iii. ekartha ** tautology (Bhamaha noting that others call 

included in Bharata’s arthantara-doya, although it is not clear whether 
Bbarata himself regarded this sva-Sabda-vdcyatO to be a Doja at all. 

22 Abhinava explains: abhipluidrtharp yatha — sa raj/I nlti-kuialah 
sarah kumuda-fobhitam / sarva-priyS vasanta-Snh gnsme malatikfi- 
gamohjiti ; aira praupadam arthasya parisamdptavdd abhiplutSriham , 
eka-vSkyatvena nimajjandbhdvdt. 

23 The reading cnupratislhSlabdarp yat is obviously incorrect. 
Abhinava’s explanation is not clear ; but he appears to read onupHrudha- 
iabdam. By samdhl or sarpdhana he appears to mean compactness, 
congruity or merging, i.e- where the words are well knit. TheGaekwad 
ed. reading anu pailij (a -Sa bdam is more apposite, but perhaps it is not 
original- 

24 aSabda- apaiabda, Abbinavagupta. 

25 Both BhSmaha and Datrfm say samuddydrlha-iunyain y at, and 
this incomptetion of the total sense arises, they explain, frero the non- 
satisfaction of the natural expectancy of words in a sentence (3W»f»2), 
a point already dealt with by grammarians and MImarasakas. 
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it punarukta. which well-known term is apparently 
unknown to Bharata), 
sosmusflvn=ambiguity, 
apakrama= violation of syntactical regularity, 
sabda-hlna=usc of words not approved by correct 
usage (grammatical), 

ya/i-6/iraj/a=deviation from the rules of metrical 
pause, 

bhinna-vrtta=usc of long or short syllables in the 
wrong place in a metre, 

v/ 5 a;»d/n= disjunction of euphonic liaison when it is 
necessary, 

dcsa-kala-kala-loka-nyayaganw-virodhi— inconsisten- 
cy with regard to (a) place (b) time (c) the fine 
or mechanical arts (d) worldly usage (e) logic 
(f) ogama (= dharma-sastrcf 0 i. e. codes of law or 
jurisprudence). 

Bhamaha also adds another fault to these ten, viz., the 
Dosa which arises from a faulty logical proposition ( pmJijnd ), 
a faulty middle term ( hetu ), and a faulty logical illustration 
{drytanta); but this blemish is treated in a separate chapter 
(ch. v), being interesting to Bhamaha from the standpoint of 
the logic of poetry. In another context, while discussing the 
general characteristics of poetry (i. 37f), Bhamaha mentions 
ten other defects which a poet should avoid, viz. : 

i. neyartha = farfetchedness, when the sense does not 

follow from the logical order of words but has to 
be guessed from the general intention, 

ii. /c//,Wa=obstruction of the sense, 

iii. anyartha= disappearance of the sense, 

iv. avacoko=inexpressiveness, when in the expressed 

words the sense docs not appear to be openly 
dominant, 

2o- Sgatno dhanna-iastrani, loka-slnta ca tat-kriii j lad-virodhi Indu - 
cara-vyatikramanaio...l / says Bhamaha himself in explanation (iv. 4S). 
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v. gu4ha-SabdSbhidhatia=\ise of difficult expressions, 

•vi. <iynA:tfmai=impropriety,e.g. making clouds masscn- 
gers in poetry, 

vii. sr«t/-duff£Z=expressly indecent* 7 , 

viii. artha-dusta—impVicilly indecent (later writers calling 
it aStilatva). 

ix. kalpana-dufla = defecti ve conception, where in the 
alliance of two words an undesirable sense is 
produced, 

X. ir«t/-fcfljffl=unmelodious or harsh in sound* 1 . 

After giving these ten Do$as Bhamaha points out (i. 54-58) 
how these Do?as may sometimes become Gurias. As to how 
these two different series of ten faults are to be distinguished, 
Bhamaha says nothing ; but it is conceivable from his treat- 
ment that the latter concerns the inner nature or essence of 
poetry, while the former refers to only such defects as are 
more or less external. A glance at these two lists of faults, 
given by Bharata and Bhamaha respectively, will at once shew 
that while some of Bbamaba’s faults correspond generally to 
Bharata’s in name or in substance. Bhamaha in his elaborate 
treatment is certainly more advanced iban bis predecessor. It 
is also noteworthy that Bhamaha lays down, in his discussion 
of the last-named fault of Srutbkajfa, the general proposition 
(i. 54) that a particular combination or arrangement sometimes 
'makes even defective expressions allowable; j n other words, 
a fault sometimes is converted into an excellence. Bharata. 
on the other hand, regards, as we shall See, all Gunas or 
■excellences to be mere negations of Do$as or faults. 

After dealing with the Dosas, Bharata speaks of the Gunas 
or excellences of composition which are also enumerated as 


27 BhSmaha’s text is obviously corrupt on this point. But the 
distinction between Sruti-dusta and iruti-kajfa of earlier writers is 
explained by Abhinava in his * Locana p. 82 (on ii. 12). 

28 The examples given of this fault are words like ajihladat 
<BbSmaha). or adhakfli, akjautslt, trnedhi (Abhinava, • Locana loc. c\t). 
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ten in number 13 . He states summarily at the outset (xvi. 91 ) 
that the Gunas are negations of the Do?as (guna viparyaydd 
e$am), an opinion which is indeed extraordinary in view of the 
fact that later writers like Vamana (ii. 1 . 1 * 3 ) rightly consider 
Gunas in a theory of Poetics to be positive entities, of which 
the Dosas are the negations known by implication. It appears, 
on the other hand, that Gunas like madhuryci and audarya,. 
mentioned by Bharata in xvi. 91 and 92 , are not really, as 
defined by himself, negations of any particular defect discussed 
by him. Jacobi’s explanation 30 is probably right that 
Bharata’s description of the Gunas as negations of the Do?as 
is in conformity with the commoh-sense view of the matter, 
for it is not difficult for one to seize upon a fault instinctively, 
while an excellence cannot be conceived so lightly unless its 
essence is compiehended by differentiating it from a more 
easily understood fault. The Gunas, according to Bharata 
(xvi. 92 ), are the following 31 : 

i. i/^y<3=coalescence of words, connected with one 

another through the aggregate meaning desired by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which in 
appearence is clear but in reality difficult to compre- 
hend 32 . 

ii. prfl 5 adfl=clearness. where the unexpressed sense 

appears from the word used through the relation 
of the easily understood word and sense 33 . 

29 Abhinava reads kavyasya gunah in xvi. 92 as in Gackwad and 
Chowkhamba cds., and not kdvyartha-gunah as in Kavyamalii cd. 

30 In Sb. dcr preuss. Akad. xxiv. 1922, p. 223. 

31 The alternative readings show that the text for some Gunas also- 
existed in two recensions. Abhinavagupta attempts throughout to 
approximate Bharata’s Gunas to those of Vamana and strains to make- 
Gunas of Sabda and Artha out of each. Hence he is not a safe guide- 
for this portion of the text. On the Gunas of Bharata see V. Raghavan 
Srngora-prakasa, pp. 271-81. 

32 Hemacandra (p. 196; and Manikyacandra (p. 191) remark: 
svabhava-spaftam. vicara-gahanam vacah il'ixtam iti bharatah. Abhinava 
thinks that this excellence corresponds to Vamana’s Zabda-guna Zle.^a. 

. 33 Hemacandra and Manikyacandra explain: vibhakta-vucya- 
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iii. jflm«/S=evenness. which is easy to understand and 
. in which there is no redundance ol expression nor 

excess of curna-padas**. 

iv. sfl/ntidAi=superimpositioo {samadhana) of some* 

thing special of distinguishing in the sense** . 

tScakayOgad anuktayor apt tabddrthayoh pralipattih prasada iti 
Jrharatah. Jacobi proposes (ZDAfG Ixiv, p. 138 contd. fn.) to read 
snufchya instead of mufchn in the text, and thinVs that Bharata's prasada 
corresponds to Dandin’s samadhl. But Abhinava reads sukha and 
explains: sukhayatl, na prayatnam apeksate yah Sabddrthah. Perhaps 
fcy this Gut^a, Bhafata means to imply some kind of hint ( anukla art ha), 
transparent from the words used fsuch as wc find, e.g , in the figure 
jnudra in Candrdloka. ed. Jivananda, v. 139, and KuvalaySnanda, ed. 
NAP , 1917, pp. 146-7). which may correspond partly to the metaphori- 
•cal mode of expression included by Vamana in his peculiar definition of 
vakrokti (iv. 3. 8.), or comprised by later writers under lakfafS or 
upaedra. Referring to VSmaaa’s definition of artha-guna prasada as 
artha-valmalya fill. 2.3), Abhinava seems to support our suggestion 
when he says so’rtho vaimalydfrayo’pi vaimalyam upacBrSt'. thus 
attempting to approximate Bharata’s prasada to Vamana’s artha-guna 
•of that name. 

34 The curna-pada is defined by Bharata himself in xvlii. 50b, 51 
Cf. Vamana 1. 3. 22, 24 where curria is the name given to a kind of prose, 
which contains short compounds. Commenting on this passage in 
Vamana, Gopendra Tippa BhupSIa interprets the word as: cSriia-padena 
upacarSd vyasta-pada-samdharo lakjyate, tena vyasta-pada-bahulam 
cUrnam. V5mana himself in his Vftti gives two characteristics, viz,, 
■adlrgha samSsa and anuddhata pada, short compounds and soft vocables. 
Referring to Vamana’s iabda-guna of the same name in iii. 1. 12, and 
trying to approximate it to Bharata’s samara , Abhinavagupta remarks: 
.iabdanatn samatvdt samah, curtfa-padair a-samasa-racand yatra sStliaya 

na bh avati, dirgha-samaso’ pyatyanta-samasai ca vifamata, tad- 

■ viparyayena samatd, upakranta-margaparityaga-rupety uktam. 

35 Abhinava explains : yasySrthasya abhiyuktaih praiibhanatliaya- 
vadbhir vliefo'p&rvah svolllkhlta upapadyate sa samahita-mana))- 
sampadya-viSesalvad artho viiifiah samSdhih. In the second line of the 
text Abbioava reads parikirtitah (and not parikirtyate), and takes arthena 
as referring to the word tamSdh.il samadhi-Sabdatya yo'rt half parihSra- 
Jakfanas tena parikirtitah pari tali samantSd BkrdntyS uccdrane sarppan- 
-naff. This explanation of sampanna js probably given to make the 
-definition correspond to that of VSmana’s arohdvaroha-kramah samd- 
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v. madlmrya = sweetness, where a sentence heard or 
repeated many times does not tire or disgust 36 . 

vi. ojflS=strength, which consists in the use of varied 

and dignified compounded words, having letters 
agreeable to one another 37 . 

vii. saukttmarya— smoothness, where an agreeable sense 

is realised by means of agreeably employed words 
and well-connected euphonic conjunctions 36 , 
viii. arihct-vyakti=exp\icitness, which describes the nature 
of things, as they appear in the world, by means of 
well known predicates 39 . 

dhih (iii. 1. 13) ; for Abhinava goes on explaining Skrantyoccurattc 
arohavaroha-krama eva , the aroha and avaroha depending, as he discuss- 
es in detail, on uccarana. Hemacandra and Munikyacandra explain 
Bharata’s definition simply as arthasya gununtara-samudhuniit samadhir 
iti bharatah. 

36 Abhinava reads irutam and vakyam instead of krtarn and kuvyam 
in the printed text (Kavyamala ed.) ; and this is supported by what 
Hemacandra and Munikyacandra say with regard to this excellence of 
Bharata. The other cds. give the words correctly. 

37 Abhinava reads bahtibhih (instead of vividhailt) and sanuragaih 
(instead of sa tu svaraih), explaining the latter reading thus: yatra 
varnair varnuntaram apeksatc tatra sUmtragatvam. Hemacandra, how- 
ever, attributes a different definition to Bharata, viz., • avagltasya hittasya 
va iabartha-sampada yad udattatvam nijiheati kavayas tad oja ill 
bharatah ; and Munikyacandra says to the same effect (this follows 
the reading of Recension B): avaglto’pi hlno'pi syud udattuvabhusakah I, 
yatra iabdart ha- satn patty S tad ojah pariklrtitah /. 

38 Abhinavagupta. reads sukha-prayojyaii chandobhih (for sttkha - 
prayojyair yac chabdaih) in the text. Hemacandra and Munikyacandra 
simply paraphrase: iukha-iabdartham saukttmuryam iti bharatah . — • 
The “agreeable sense” ( sukumdrdtha ), which corresponds to the anifthtt- 
rak?ara-prhyata of Dandin's Guna of this name, or to the ajaralhatva 
or aparusya of Vumana’s twofold saukumarya, implies probably the 
avoidance of disagreeable or inauspicious ( amangala ) statements. Thus 
instead of mrtah, one should say kirtiScyam gatah. It is on this ground 
that theorists after Mammata object that this is no Guna but a negation 
of the amangala dofa, which some writers include in the fault known as 
aSIUatva. 

39 The text is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads sttprasiddhS - 
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ix. udara— exaltedness, where there are superhuman 
sentiments, varied feelings, and the Erotic and the 
* Marvellous moods 40 . 

x. *5rtf/=loveliaess, which delights the ear and the 
mind, or which is realised by the meaning conveyed 
- by graceful gestures (fi/ad/* 1 ). 

It will be noticed from this enumeration that in some cases 
it is difficult to see what Bharata means exactly by a particu- 
lar Guna, and that the classification is by no means exhaustive 
nor free Itom overlapping. On (he other hand, some of the 
Gunas can be taken (as Abhinavagupta takes them) as appro- 
ximating roughly to the individual sabda-gunas and artha- 
gunas elaborated by Vamana a n d other later theorists. The 
development of the Gurja-doctrine is intimately connected 
bhidhBnil tit instead of suprasiddhu dhfUund ca. which phrase, how- 
ever, may mean use of well known verbs. Read also loka-dharma * 
instead of loka-karma * Hemacantfra explains: yasminn anyathd* 
sthtto’pi tathd-stluta evinhah pranbhdti so’rthavyakuh. He also 
points out that this Gupa of Bharata corresponds to Vamana’s 
artha-guna arlhavyakti (defined as vostu-svab h S v as phut at vant iii. 

2. 13), and would be equivalent to the poetic figure /at/ or svabhd- 
vokll of Dan din and others. Cf. Mammata p. 583: obhidhdsya- 
mdnas\'abh&voktyaIamkdrena vaitu-svabh dva-sphulct va-ruparthavya- 
ktih svtkrtS, but VWvanatha would include it in prasdda-guna. 

40 The implication of adbhuta Rasa in this excellence and the 
characteristic that it deals with divya-bhdva indicate a certain 
utkanav&n dharmah, causing wonder, such as Dan^in’s udara would 
contain. See the illustration of this Guna given by Hemacandra 
p. 199. The inclusion of the Srngdra and adbhuta Rasas makes this 
Guna of Bharata correspond partly to Vamana’s artha-guna kdnti. 
But Dan din adds : ilaghyair viiefaqair yuktam ud&ram kaifetd 
ifyate. There is no reference in Bharata to such ‘praiseworthy 
epithets’, although Hemacandra says: bahubhilf suk;mnii ca viie;aiK 
sametam udSram itl bharatah. In the Agm-puritta 346. 9, however, 
we read : uttdna-padatauddryav. yutan ilSghyair viiejanaili, which 
might be a direct echo of Dand'm. 

' 41 Hindi — tilddt-cedCi. Abhinavagupta. This would be com- 

prehended by the dipta-rosatvam of Vamana’s artha-guna kdnti , — • 
Kautilya (ii. 28) mentions the following characteristics of the art of 
writing: artha-krama (arrangement of subject-matter), sambandha 
(relevancy), paripurnata (completeness), madhurya (sweetness), audarya. - 
(dignity), and spajtatva (dearness). 
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with the central theory of the RIti-school and will be dealt 
with later ; but it may he pointed out here that although the 
•definitions of the individual Gunas, given by Bharata, do 'not 
correspond exactly to those of later writers, there can be no 
•doubt that here we have for the first time a definite statement, 
if not a’ proper theoretic treatment, of the doctrine. The 
disagreement between different theorists with regard to the 
definitions of individual Gunas is a well known fact in the 
history of Sanskrit Poetics, and one need not therefore be sur- 
prised that later authors give us definitions which do not 
agree with those of Bharata. To Bharata, again, the relation 
of the gunas to rlti, as elaborated by Vamana, or to rasa, as 
first clearly enunciated by the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dhana, was probably unknown. So was also Vamana’s distinc- 
tion between sabda guna and artha-guna, although Bharala’s 
gunas are mostly of the nature of artha-gunas, and some 
-of them can be interpreted (as done by Abhinavagupta) as 
constituting sabda-gunas as well. But the number and 
nomenclature of the Gunas, as well as the substance of some 
of them, as outlined by Bharata, are conventionally adhered 
to by all later writers, excepting Bhamaha who. as we shall 
see, was a radical thinker in this respect, until we come to the 
Dhvanikara and his followers who give a new interpretation 
to the Guna-doctrine. It is also important to note that 
Bharata takes the gunas, as well as the do$as and alamkaras, 
to be subservient to the purpose of awakening rasa, which is 
taken as the principal business of the drama. In this he 
anticipates and probably influences the view of the Dhvani- 
kara and his school who, as we shall see, borrow Bbarata’s 
idea of Rasa from the case of the drama and apply it to that 
of poetry. 


C 2 ) 

It has been noted above that Bharata makes all these 
•elements, _ lak?ana, guna, dosa and alanikara, subordinate 
to the principal purpose of awakening rasa in the drama. 
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These elements constitute what he calls vacika abhinaya 
(defined in. viii. 6,9), which Is dealt with in chapters xiv-xx 
and which forms an important factor, the anubhava (vii. 5), 
an calling forth the Rasa. Hence Bharata expressly considers 
(xvi. 104 f) the question of their employment in relation to 
.Rasa. It is necessary, therefore, to consider here briefly 
Bbarata’s teachings regarding Rasa**, which is dealt with in 
•the Natya-iastra, chapters vi and vii 4 *. 

It must be observed at the outset that Rasa does not 
■appear to be Bharata’s principal theme, and that it is 
^discussed only in connexion with his exposition of dramatic 
representation with which he is principally concerned. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Raja$ekhara, probably following 
•some current tradition, should regard Bharata as an authority 
-on Rupaka (drama) rather than on Rasa, and mention one 
KandikeSvara 44 as the original exponent of the Rasa-doctrine 
"which, if RajaSekhara is right, Bharata must have borrowed 
and worked up into his dramaturgic system. That the Rasa- 
doctrine was older than Bharata is apparent from Bharata’s 
own citation of several verses in the Arya and the Anujtubh 
metres in support of or in supplement to his own statements ; 
and in one place, he appears to quote two Arya-verses from 
an unknown work on Rasa 45 . 

The idea of Rasa, apart from any theory thereon, was 

42 The question has been dealt with briefly in S. K. De, Theory 
-of Rasa in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volume. Orientalia, voL iii, 1922. reprinted in Some Problems of Ski. 
Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 177-235. 

43 In some other chapters Bharata deals with the cognate 
topics of the Nay aka and Neyika and their adjuncts and emotional 
states, which will be referred to in their proper place below (ch. 
-viii). 

44 See vol. j p. 1, 2, 19. 

45 atrarye rasa-vtcara-mukhc, ed. Kavyamala p. 67. The line 
is wantiog in Grosset’s edition. Kefava Mifra, a comparatively recent 
writer ot the 16ib century, speaks of ewe bhcgas&n fiauddbodani who, 

- according to him, was a sStra-kiira on Rasa; but the opinions of 
this otherwise unknown writer (see -vol. J, p. 219), as recorded by 
Kefava Mifra, do not deviate materially from the conventional views 
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naturally not unknown to old writers; and Bharata’s treatment 
would indicate that some system of Rasa, however un- 
developed, or even a Rasa school, particularly in connexion 
with the drama, must have been in existence in his time. But 
the hearings of this doctrine on poetry were seldom discussed, 
and the importance of Rasa as one of the essential factors of 
poetry was indeed naively understood but was not theoreti- 
cally established / 0 As Dramaturgy was in the beginning a 
separate study, from which Poetics itself probably took its 
cue, the Rasa-doctrine, which sprang up chiefly in connexion 
with this study, confined its activity in the first stage of its. 
development to the sphere of dramatic composition and 
exerted only a limited influence on poetic theories / 7 The 
importance of this dramaturgic Rasa-system must have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the early dominance, in Poetics 

of those later writers of the new school who admit the essential- 
ity of Rasa. 

46 We get the first definite exposition, as we shall see, of the 
idea of Rasa and its relation to poetry in the works of the Dhvani- 
kiira and Anandavardhana : and its importance in poetry, as distin- 
guished from the drama, was probably understood from that 
time. MTigha in some verses (sec vol, i op. 61, fn 3 ) shows him- 
self conversant with some theory of Rasa; but it is to iwiy li- 
ras a (such as described by Bharala) rather than to kuvya-rasa that 
he appears to refer. It is not maintained that older Sanskrit Poetry 
was devoid of Rasa or that the earlier poets never possessed any 
idea of it ; but it is suggested that the theory of Rasa was not 
critically set forth, nor its aesthetic importance in poetry properly 
understood until the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana came into the 
field. The presence of Rasa is such a familiar fact in Sanskrit 
Poetry as well as in comparatively modem Sanskrit writers on 
Poetics that one is apt to lose sight of this fact of historical im- 
portance. 

4/ That the doctrine of Rasa was originally ' associated with 
dramaturgy and later on applied to Poetics is clear from the tradi- 
tion which survives even In very late writers, and makes 
them not only discuss the theory directly in connexion with the 
drama (c. g. Viivanatha) but even borrow the illustrations mostly 
from dramatic poetry. Abhinava speaks of the Kfivya as loka-naiya- 
d harmi-s t hfi riiya . and says ; viltya eva rasah, knvyc ca m iyuva- 
nwna eva rased ha vyarthah. 
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proper, of the Alamkara and Riti systems, whose traditions 
are carried on by the two earliest writers on Poetics, Bbamaha 
and Daridin, both of whom allow a very subsidiary place to 
Rasa in their scheme ; but at the same time the comparative 
antiquity of such a Rasa-system in connexion with the drama, 
going back to a time even earlier than Bharata, cannot be 
doubted. 

The oldest known exponent of this system is Bharata, from 
whom spring all later systems and theories such as we know 
them, and whom even Anandavardhana himself (p. 181), in 
applying the Rasa-theory to Poetics, names as his original 
authority. It is necessary for this reason to take into account 
Bharata’s doctrine of napya-rusa as the original source 
of the doctrine of kavya-rasa elaborated in later Poetics. 

• But long before the new interpretation of the relation of Rasa 
to poetry, given by the Dbvanikara and authoritatively 
established by Mammata. was dominant. Bharata's views on 
Rasa appear to have been discussed in some detail in drama- 
turgic systems with the result that divergent theories came to 
prevail under the names of Bhatta Lollata, Safikuka. Bhajja 
Nayaka and others, all of whom are supposed to have been 
commentators on Bharata’s text**, or at least to have taken 
Bharata as their starting point. With Bharata, therefore, we 
arrive at a distinctly definite landmark in respect of the 
-Rasa-doctrine. 

It is worth noticing, however, that although all theorists 
take Bharata as their starting point and build up their own 
theories round his authoritative, if somewhat meagre, text, 
Bharata himself, like all old masters, is tantalisingly simple 
in his statements : for the subject does not appear to have 
yet been brought into the realm of scholastic speculation. 
Bharata’s work is encyclopaedic in its scope, but its primary 
theme is the drama and its conception of poetry dramatic, a 
-view -ttkton -pvrA/aps> iaspatd. \inzans.V 1 ja«$aIiJjj *amrA% 


4$ See vol. I pp. 31f 
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dramatic composition already alluded to, and which is 
concisely put by Abhinavagupta by saying kavyam tavad dasa- 
rupatmakam cva. In such a composition Rasa, according to 
Bharata, should be predominant, and there are numerous 
passages which clearly indicate that there can be no sense of 
poetry, in his view, without Rasa 10 . Although Bharata does 
not enter into technicalities, he seems to be of opinion that the 
vibhavas and the anubhavas, which later theory takes to be 
essential factors, call forth or evolve Rasa; but he is not clear 
as to what this process of evolution exactly is. He takes tbe 
bhava as the basis of Rasa and explains it generally as that 
which brings into existence the sense of poetry through the 
three kinds of representation, viz,, through words, gestures, 
and internal feelings ( vag-ahga-sattvopetan kavyarthan bhava- 
yanfiti bhdvah). This Bhava, which consists of an emotion- 
al state of the mind, reaches, when permanent and not transi- 
tory, the state of Rasa through the elements known as vibhava 
and anubhava. A vibhava is explained thus: vibhavo naina 
vijhanarthah, vibhavyante'nena vag-aiiga-satlvabhinaya ity alo 
vibhavah. The term vibhava, therefore, is used to connote 
knowledge or cognition, and is explained generally as denoting 
that which makes the three kinds of representation capable 
of being sensed. In the same way, the anubhava is explained 
as that which follows upon and makes the three kinds of 
representation actually sensed. The third element of Rasa, 
the vyabhicari-bhava, consists of accessory emotional facts 
which help and strengthen it, and is etymologically explained 
as: vi abhi ity etavupasargau, cara gat an dhatuh, v ividhcan 
abhimukhyena rasan caranliti vyabhicurinah. As to what 
relation these elements bear to Rasa and how this state of 
relish is brought about, Bharata simply lays down in a cryp* 
tic formula: vibhavunubhava-vyabhicari-saniyogad rasa- 
nifpattih, a formula which, in spite of his own explanation, is 
so ambiguous with respect to the exact significance of the 

49 □. g. no hi rasud rtc kaicid art hah pravartatc, cd. Grosset P- 
87=cd. K-avyamfila p. 62. CL also vii. 7. 



terms samyoga and niypatti that a great deal of controversy 
has centred round their interpretation, giving rise to a number 
of theories about Rasa. Bbarata’s own explanation, if it can 
be called an explanation, is that just as a beverage is accom- 
plished through various seasoned articles and herbs, so the 
permanent mood (the sthayi-bhava), reinforced {upagata) by 
various bhavas. attains the state of Rasa ; and it is so called 
because its essence consists in its taste or relish (asvadyatvat). 
this being the etymological meaning of the word raja 58 . He 
also explains 31 that the sthayi-bhava is the basis of Rasa be- 
cause it attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty among 
forty-nine different bhavas mentioned by himself 31 , which 
naturally rest upon it as being presumably the principal 
theme or mood in the composition in question. 

Nothing definite can be concluded from all this except 
that, in Bharata's opinion, the sthayi-bhava or the principal 
mood in a composition is the basis of Rasa, the essence of 
which consists in SsvSda or relish by the reader or spectator, 
while the vlbhSva, anubhava and the vyabhicQri-bhdva awaken 
this state of emotional realisation or ‘relish’ in the reader’s 
mind. But this explanation by its very ambiguity or vague- 
ness taxed the ingenuity of theorists and commentators, its 
general trend anticipating theories like the utpatti-vada of 
Lollata and the anumiti-vada of £afikuka, and special terms 
in the passage in question like vyahjita and sdmanya-guna- 
yoga suggesting specialised doctrines like the vyakti-vada of 
Abhinavagupta and the bhukti-vada of Bhatfa Nay aka. 

The original outlines of the theory, however, are accepted 
as fixed by Bharata. It is practically admitted on all hands, 
on semi-psychological considerations of poetry, that the Rasa 

50 ed. Grosset p. 87=ed. Kavyamala p. 62. It should be 
noticed that all the terms which describe the essence of Rasa such 
as rasanS, carvanti, or asvSda, refer etymologically to the physical 
pleasure of taste; this point will be dealt with below. 

51 ed. Grosset p. 102, 11. 7-19 =ed. KavyanuIS p. 70, 11. 13-22. 

52 viz., 8 tthayi-bhdvas, 8 sultvika bhuvas and 33 vyabhlcari- 
bh&vas. 
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is a state of relish in the reader of the principal sentiment in 
the composition, a subjective condition of his mind which is 
brought about when the principal or permanent mood ( stliayi - 
bhava ) is brought into a relishable condition through the three 
elements, the vibhciva, the anubhava and the vyabhicari-bhuva, 
exhibited in the drama. Of these elements, the first two are 
important, the vyabhicarin being only concomitant or acces- 
sory, Bharata’s explanation of these terms is rendered with 
greater precision by his followers. By the sihayi-bhciva in 
poetry and drama are meant certain more or less permanent 
mental states, such as Love, Grief, Anger or Fear. This 
permanent mood, constituting the principal theme of a com- 
position and running through all other moods like the thread 
of a garland, cannot be overcome by those akin to it or those 
opposed to it, but can only be reinforced. Those elements 
which respectively excite, follow and strengthen (if we may 
use these expressions) the sthayi-bhava are in poetry and 
drama known as vibhciva, anubhava and yyablticari - (also call- 
ed samcari-) bhava ”, corresponding in ordinary life (as 
opposed to the extraordinary world of poetry) to the mundane 
causes and effects (laukika kurana and karya). Devoid 
of technicalities, a vibhava may be taken as that which 
makes the permanent mood capable of being sensed, an 
anubhava as that which makes it actually sensed, while a 
vyabhicari-blruva is that which acts as an auxiliary or gives a 
fresh impetus to it. In the case of Love as a permanent 
mood, the stock-examples given of a vibhava are women 
and the seasons ; of anubhava,. glance and embrace ; of 
vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings of joy or 
anxiety. Now Bharata says that the reader is enabled to 
realise or relish as Rasa the permanent mood of a composi- 

53 Ballantyne renders (hese terms conveniently, if not adequately, 
as the Excitant, the Ensuant and the Accessory respectively, a 
nomenclature which is followed by Ganganatha Jha in his trans- 
lation of the KOvya-pmkSSa. Jacobi, however, uses ( ZDMG . 1902, 
pp. 394 0 the terms Factor, Effect and Concurrent. 
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Sion through a certain correlation of these elements with the 
permanent mood, the correlation taking place apparently for 
the purpose of manifesting it and bringing it to a relishable 
•condition. The question, therefore, arises, to which Bharata 
himself gives no definite solution, viz. what relation these 
•elements bear to Rasa, or in other words, how do they bring 
about this subjective condition of relish in the reader’s mind, 
the solution depending, as we have noted above, upon the 
-explanation of the two much-discussed terms samyoga (lit. 
correlation) and nifpatti (lit. consummation) in the original 
sutra of Bharata. This is the central pivot round which all 
later theories move, and we shall take it up again in their 
connexion below (cb. iv). 

Bharata mentions eight diderent moods or Rasas in the 
drama, of which a detailed account is given in Naiya-S5stra 
ch. vi, which is the authoritative source drawn upon by all 
later writers, although they sometimes differ, as we shall see, 
in the enumeration of the orthodox number of eight. Properly 
speaking, the primary Rasas, according to Bharata, are only 
four in number, viz., SrhgSra (the Erotic), raudra (the Furious). 
vlra (the Heroic) and blbhatsa (the Disgusting). Tbs other 
four Rasas proceed from these, as follow : hasya (the Comic) 
from srhgara, karuna (the Pathetic) from raudra, adbhuta 
(the Marvellous) from vlra, and bhayanaka (the Terrible) 
from blbhatsa (xvi. 39-40). 

The eight sthayi-bhavas or permanent moods, correspond- 
ing to the eight Rasas, arc given categorically as (i) rati 
(Love) (ii) hasa (Mirth) (iii) krodha (Anger) (iv) utsaha 
(Courage) (v) bhaya (Fear) (vi) jugupsa (Aversion) (vii) 
vismaya (Wonder) and (viii) soka (Sorrow), forming the basis 
respectively of Srngara . hasya, raudra, vlra, bhayanaka, 
blbhatsa, adbhuta and karuna. The vyabhicari-bhavas arc 
mentioned as thirty-three in number and include the subordi- 
nate feelings of self-disparagement (nirveda), debility (giant), 
apprehension (f ahka), envy (asuya), intoxication (mada\ 
weariness (Srama), indolence (alasya), depression ( dainya ), 
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reflection (anta), distraclion (i no!, a), recollection (smrli) 
equanimity W/irri). shame (vrlda). unsteadiness (cputoL joy 
(/inrrn) flurry (arejat), stupefaction [jadata), arrojance feon'n) 
despondency (virdAi), longing (<ti.«,/*y»). drotvsiness LJ' 

(Z e 2 ° eSS **“* ■« (r»ptn, mvatnS 

(avahillha) 7, ” ° f ° PP ° S,tion dissembling 

jn^essOt tunddnh death <«„, aiarm Uu, an'd ^ 

, c ! A “) • The sattvika bhavas, which can be taken generally 
involuntary evidences of internal feeling, are then spejfled' 
eight in number-, via., stupor (stembha), perspiration 

be Sh b„™ ira '“' S f°"“ W Bitot,™* render- 

dependent Bhava , C ln mmd thnt 1112 vyabhicuri-bhuvas arc in- 

or “, n ™ - *■ 

Sometimes it mav ha„„ P .1 ’ ’ dl ls known as tlic sthuyi-blwva. 
fested in rnm -,- PP ° at l ^ C ’TnWuccir/w is principally mani- 
cases later thenr* T* ' M ’,? nd thc is merely awakened; such 

thus incomplete T fl L W °Attcmp I ts /j h nW h (rind ^ r "" } which arC ' 

ween Rasa and Rhr ' , P! have been made to distinguish bet- 

rt would appear frn , ’ lhlS qucslion wiI1 he discussed later on. 
the older theorist m -T cnumcra, ' on of the vyabhicuri-bhuvas that 
of which t COnS 't r many C ° ndi,i0ns from lhc spiritual point 

fee vviril ■ C ' V0U d rc 5 ar d from the standpoint o f the body 
(e.g. 2 vtW/u or Parana). See Jacobi in ZDMG Ivi, 1902, p. 395' 

Abh 5 L RC£arfine 1110 sSttvika bhSva (which later theorists, c.g. 
s o ph e rs) 3 h ara c0nncct ' vith tha saliva Suva of the Saipkhya philo- 
iha h?)n" - SayS (Cd - Gr0sset P- I2y = cd - Kuvyamnin, p 82): 

r - c ca - 

svabhavj romu ii casrudi-krtah J ^ ^ 

loka-svabhuvunukarwuic ca nutvnll nytl ' !, ’ a " a ™ kar “"» >»' - 

connotes by it certain in i-n ° sa,,vam Wita'in. Thus Bharata 

dramatic rcpLntuo n bv ! “ IccU ^’ delineated in the 

steady concentration of the mS^'ni 1 ° f hUman natUrC throuph ' 
iha hi nuiya-dharma-pravrttuh sukhn ZTZ ^ ** iIIu5,ration: 

viSudduh kuryu yathii svanlnii n d " 1,kha -krto bhavas tathu saliva - 
which must be ’ manifested bv 'pP' an ! >m For ’ how can sorrow, he says, 
pressed by laughter, be delineot f .,r P,n? ’ ° r J ° y which must bc cx ' 
evidences ? This is apparcntlyTvhat Bharat * "T 
or sattvikubhinaya. In the Data - , a mcans by sattvublunaya. 

mean ‘a sympathetic heart’ and Tv? v’ Il ? wcvcr > sa,n a is taken to 

and sunv.ka is explained as sal, vena 
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(sveda), horripilation (romance), break of voice f svara- 
bhaftga), trembling (vepathu), change of colour (vaivarijya), 
tears (flfru) and loss of consciousness ( prataya ). This 
psycho-physical analysis, however formal it may appear 
to us, is taken up in detail in chapter vii, and each of these 
states is categorically defined and illustrated strictly from the 
standpoint of the drama ; but in later literature they are 
established authoritatively for poetry as well 5 *. 

( 3 ) 

This is a rough outline of the teachings, relevant to Poetics 
proper, that we can gather from the somewhat meagre text of 
Bharata, and it may be taken as an outline of the discipline 
as it existed in the earliest known period of its history. With 
Bhamaha.Dandin and the Dhvanikara, on the other hand, 
begins the next period of its history, a comparatively brief 
but exceedingly important stage of extraordinary creative 
genius. Of the period anterior to Bharata our knowledge is 
extremely scanty ; and between Bharata and the definite 
formulation of poetic theories which begins with Bhamaha, 
lies, again, a long gap of which we do not possess much 
knowledge. It is clear, however, that certain poetical gunas, 
dojas, alamkaras and Iak$anas were known to Bharata and 
dealt with by him even as decorative devices of the drama- 
tic speech, It would not be wrong to presume from this fact 
that the study of Alamkara-Sastra, even if it was not yet fully 

nirvrttah (Cf SShitya-darpana iii. 134). Bhanudatta. in his Rasa- 
taranglnt gives a somewhat different interpretation, and takes sOllvika 
to mean physical gestures as evidences of natural feeling (satrm nt 
jiva-iariram, tasya dharmalj sSttvikah, ittharn, ca idfira'bhavSly 
stambhSdayoh sattvlka bhdva itv abhidliiyanie). Later writers like 
-the author of the Kdvyaprak SSa-praJipa bring in philosophical 
implications and interpret sattvlka as originating in the 
sattva-guna. Whatever difference there might be as to the meaning 
of the term sattvlka itself, all the writers on this subject agree in 
applying the term to denote those gestures I'enurncrafttf 
give an involuntary expression to internal feelings. 

56 e. g„ in Mammata. 
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Bharatfhimself 'if follows^’ "“i Pr ° babIy o]der than 
tradition of opinion ^ C ° nClUSlon that the 

available manuals of Bh" CfyStaIbses ltself in { he oldest 
memorial verses of the ^ DapdiD ’ or in the 

shape indeed at a d me^ ZlT C0 ™ ™ in a definite 

Probable that in substanlf l ° Bharata - but * is 

•have been much anterior toVh" aCtU31 formulation > il may 
•indication of such teach' arata, who himself gives an 

Bharata,howevfr the h What WC 2Ct in 

(for the different system^ ° 1 ” S process of crystallisation 
forminBhfimaha and oth 3 deVd0pCd 
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been ex a n tod ! Btat ™ * a 6 e whose produetions, if they had 

the S TinZ ^ Sh ° WD Bh ° maha ’ Da * aad 

■the presumably Iona and svould have Partly filled up 

formulators of Poetics 315 CtWCen Bharata and these earliest 
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•originality of having <• .a %anikdra - however, claims entire 
represents None of n* C 1 1C si,slcm w hich lie individually 
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•ire Z vo 1/ haS aIrCad V be™ noted in 

(PP - 5 °- «*«• »»> « bn. 
•certain fundamental m * SI ° nS ’ ° ne Can easil y argue that 
rlti, guna or alamkla) aZT ^ f ° rmuIas ( Such as vakrokti, 
a preliminary explanation fs" ^ Bhamaha without 
down or already too well known t . tradlt,ona IIy handed 
cussion. It is also umhinkable^hatfhe 11 ^ ^ diS ' 

have, as they certainly do not claim t u° Carly WrJtcrs could 
selves the relatively developed for ° h3VC ' Cvolved b y them- 
topics of Poetics in the absence a ? d treatmcnt of the main 

nCe °f earlier tentative works. 
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It will be profitable, therefore, to pause and enquire if 
these works of Bhamaba and others give us any indication of 
the stage or stages through which the discipline might have 
passed in the interval between Bharata aDd themselves. For- 
tunately there are passages in these writers which would give 
us hints as to the existence of such intermediate stages. Jacobi 
has already shown* 7 that Bhamaha. in his treatment of the 
poetic figures, groups them in a curious but suggestive way 
which probably indicates the different stages in the growth 
and multiplication of such figures before his time. Unlike 
Jater authors who. adopting some definite principle of classi- 
fication, enumerate the poetic figures en masse**. Bhamaha 
begins (ii. 4) by naming and defining first a group of five such 
figures only, and then goes on to enumerate other such limited 
groups of figures, taking 24 remaining figures m a final group. 
The first group of figures thus mentioned comprises anuprasa. 
yamaka, rupaka. dipaka and upama, recognised, as Bhamaba 
says, by others ( anyair udshrtalt ) and accepted by himself. 
These five correspond in reality to the four ancient poetic 
figures known to and defined by Bharata, viz. yamaka, rRpaka, 
dipaka and upama. The additional figure anuprasa. mentioned 
by BbSmaha, can be taken as falling in the same class as 
yamaka**, the one being varnabhyasa and the other paddbhyd - 

57 In Sb. der preuss. Aknd. xxiv, 1922, pp. 270-222. 

58 By the lime of Danilin, for instance, a large number of poetic 
figures appears to have been recognised, and he does not find any 
necessity of ‘reporting’ them or mentioning them successively in 
groups as Bhamaha does ; but he arranges them in his own way, 
taking the arthalamkCiras first and the Sabdolamkfiras next, in two 
separate chapters. Udbhata, a follower of Bhamaha, deals with the 
first three groups of Bhamaha in die first three chapters of his own 
-work (omitting, however, Bhamaha's phrases like anyair udahnati, 
aparai, abhihitdh kvarir etc, with reference to these groups}, the 
other three chapters taking tip the remaining twenty-four figures of 
the last group. Although he follows generally the sequence as 

• -well as the definition of BhSmaha, he does not recite them in the 
manner of groups - m5ur jRWmaskc 

' 59 The distinction between yamaka and annprSsa may be explained 

thus: in the anuprSsa there is a repetition of one or more consonants. 
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sa, while both are what Bharata would call sabdabhyasa . 
Abhinavagupta very significantly takes' 0 cmuprdsa as implied 
in yamaka by Bharata ; and the very fact that the anu- 
prasa in Bhamaha is thus clearly differentiated from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in the analysis of these figures 
and betoken a somewhat later stage. 

In course of time, six other figures appear to have been 
analysed and added, and Bhamaha mentions them next in a 
group in ii. 66. They arc akyepa, arthantara-nyasa, vyatireka, 
vibhavana, samasokti and atisayokti. Of these there is no 
trace in Bharata. This constitutes probably the second stage 
of development, in which can also be included a seventh 
figure vartta, which is referred to by Dandin in i. 85, but which 
is not accepted by Bhamaha as non-poetic utterance in which 
there is no Vakrokti (ii. 87)' 1 . The third stage indicated by 
Bhamaha’s treatment does not appear to have been very pro- 
ductive, for in it we have the addition of only two more 
figures yathasatnkhya and utpreksa (ii. 88), and possibly of a 
third svabhavokti. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
by Dandin’s time svabhavokti (also called jari, recognised by 
Banabhatta) is established as the primary or first figure ( ddya 

sometimes but not necessarily along with the accompanying vowels ; 
In yamaka, the consonants as well as the vowel:, arc repeated 
strictly in the same order or sequence. In yamaka, the same group 
of vocables is repeated but it need not have the same meaning, and 
may even be quite meaningless in itself ; but in the repetition of the 
anuprusa one should consider the meaning. A 'icitari'- kham upetya 
ruradaih priyahmti-hrdayuvariiradaih would be an example of one 
variety of yamaka ; while adri-droni-kulire ktiharini hariniirdtayo 
ynpaycr.il would be an example of anitprasa. 

60 lenSnupriisa-latlyOdcr aruna ( -yamakenu) cvopasarpgi ahCit. 

61 V. Raghavan ( Some Concepts, p. 990. however, argues that in 
Bhamaha Vartta. is no name of an Alamkara. — Here Bhamaha speaks 
of three other poetic figures heiu, siikvna and lesa, which he rejects 
as not involving that he calls vakrokti. These, however, appear not 
in direct connexion with this enumeration of poetic figures but in 
the immediate context of vakrokti alluded to in the previous verse. 
These figures, however, arc illustrated (as interpreted by commenta- 
tors) by Bhatti. and were probably recognised before Bhamaha’s time. 
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■alarrtkfti), while in Bhamaha it occupies a rather dubious 
position ; for the latter, in pursuance probably of his peculiar 
theory of Vakrokti, does not appear to favour this figure very 
.much. With regard to utprekfa *\ which is indeed an im- 
portant addition to the Poetics of this period, Bhamaha 
reports (ii. 88) that Medhavin called it samkh) ana**. Is it 
■possible that Bhamaha’s predecessor Medhavin was the first 
to analyse and name this figure? Dandin. in a well known 
passage, considers in detail the question whether the word iva 
is indicative of utprekfd, a question which was apparently 
^disputed by other rhetoricians between Bhamaha and Dandin ; 
but in VSmana we find this is already an established fact. 
From Bhamaha ii. 40, again, we learn that Medhavin set up 

62 The utprekfi and Sky pa as poetic figures are expressly men- 
tioned by Subandhu, ed Sricangam p. 146 ; while upamS. and dlpaka 
are recognised by Blnabhatia (introd. to Kddamban). Both 
Subandhu and B3na speak of composition enlivened by He fa ; but 
it is not perfectly clear whether they mean by it a prabandha-guna 
(as in Pharata) or the specific poetic figure of that name. Bhamaha 
not only speaks of ileyi but mentions three kinds or cases of its 
.occurrence. Subandhu’s boast of bavin* used fete^a (as his commenta- 
tors interpret) in every word of his composition is not an Idle 
one ; and from his use of jt, one can indeed incline to the view that 
.Subandhu's Slesa is no other than our modern poetic figure of the 
same name, especially as Bharata's definition of Sle$a as a Guna is 
'hardly applicable to Subandhu’s case. 

63 The text reads (Bhamaha ii. 83): 

yathSsarpkhyam athotpreksdm alamkara-dvam viduh/ 

samkhydnam iti medhavinofprekfSbluhitd kvacil/l 

It should be noted in this connexion that Dandin (ii. 273) gives 
samkhydna (and krama) as alternative names, not of utprekfH, but of 
yflifiasaijiHrya, which seems to be more plausible. It is possible that 
the text is corrupt here. Kane HSP. p p. 61-62 suggests the emenda- 
tion : samkhySmm iti medh&vi notprekfdbhhiia kvacit. which be 
‘ -translates as “Medhavin (calls yathasamkhya) by the name of sarp,- 
khyana, and in some places (in works on alanMra) utpreksd has 
not been spoken of as an Alafikara.” But the difficulty in accepting 
this emendation lies in the fact that Darrin's elaborate treatment of 
utpreksi % would indicate that this figure must have assumed enough 
importance, even in Bhamaha’s time, to have been entirely overlooked 
ift works on AlamkiLra. VSmana calls yaiimarpkha by the name of 
krama. 
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seven upama-do?as, and this statement appears to have been 
accepted by Nami-sfidhu (on Rudrata xi. 24), who mentions 
and illustrates the seven Dosas by examples. Unfortunately 
we do not possess any other information about Medhavin (or 
Medhavirudra) 04 ; and to Nami-sadhu and Rajasekhara, 
who cite him, he was possibly nothing more than a name. 
From Bhamaha’s references, however, it is not unreasonable 
to presume that Medhavin was the first writer on Poetics 
who, at an early period, gave an exposition of two very im- 
portant poetic figures like lipoma and utprek$a. li 

After dealing with these groups of figures, Bhamaha takes 
up (iii. 1-4) in the next chapter the remaining poetic figures 
recognised in his time, all in a body, without any further 
break. These constitute a long list as twenty-four figures.. 
This may be taken as the fourth stage which brings us down 
to Bhamaha’s own time, and which must have ended with the- 
elaboration of a large number of figures, although the number 
is not as large as we find it in Dandin’s time. 06 This stage is 
also represented by a canto in the Bliat{i-kdvya which illus- 
trates in all thirty-eight independent poetic figures, although. 


64 See vol i p. 50. Nami-siidhu’s quotation from Medhavin- 
(on xi. 24) merely refers to Bhiimaha ii. 40 which hardly adds anything 
to our knowledge. Rajasekhara and Vallabhadcva (on Siitt xi. 6) cite 
Medhavin as a poet, the former coupling Ills name with that of 
Kumuradasa, and the latter actually citing a verse from Mcdhavirudra 
(see ZDMG lxxiii, 1919, p. 190 £n 1). 

65 The problems regarding upitmu-dosas and utprckfu appear to 
have engaged, to a great extent, the attention of early writers. See 
vol. i. p. 60, fn 1 on upamu-dosas. On utprcksu, see Dandin ii. 226- 
234, Vamana iv. 3. 9 vrtti, Udbhata cd. Telnng, pp. 43-46. 

66 The differentiation and multiplication of poetic figures with 
the growth of speculation is a familiar fact in Alamkara literature ; 
and it is not surprising that as the study advanced, the process of 
refining went, on until a time came when the number became too 
unwieldy and the distinctions too fastidious: and then they had to- 
be systematised in the light of some central principle. Such attempts 
were made from time to time, the earliest of which, as we shall sec,, 
was perhaps that of Viimana. 
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as we have already discussed * T ) Bbatti appears to have made- 
use of a text possibly unknown to Bhamaha, if not materially 
differing from the latter’s sources. There can be no doubt, 
however, that by this time the standpoint of the Alamkara- 
Sastia was clearly defined and firmly established. With 
Bhamaha begins a new epoch in which the uncertain groupings 
of the earlier periods vanish with the setting up of a more or 
less authoritative standard. 


See vol i pp_. 52-56. 



CHAPTER II 


BHaMAHA, UDBHATA AND RUDRATA 
{The Alamkara System) 

BHaMAHA 


( 1 ) 

In Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara, the different topics of Poetics 
•are formulated not incidentally, as in Bharata, but in such 
well-defined outline as would indicate that the Alamkara- 
iastra had already attained the rank of an independent disci- 
pline. We have seen that Bharata considered certain important 
elements of poetry as devices for embellishing dramatic 
speech and as subservient to the principal purpose of produc- 
ing the dramatic Rasa. In Bhamaha, on the other hand, the 
poetical embellishments form the principal object of study ; 
^nd, while Dramaturgy and Rasa are entirely ignored, we find 
for the first time a definite scheme of Poetics more or less 
systematically elaborated and authoritatively established. 
Bharata’s treatment would show that even before his time 
some of the older poetic figures, most of the Gunas and Do$as, 
had been recognised and clearly defined, even if no particular 
theory of Alamkara had been in existence. But Bhamaha 
throws into prominence these poetic embellishments and the 
consideration of Gunas and Do§as in Ibt-ir connexion, in 
conformity perhaps to a tradition frum which the whole 
discipline appears to have received the significant designation 
of Alamkara-^astra. We have attempted to explain in the 
preceding chapter that the comparative antiquity of this 
tradition or of this school of opinion cannot be denied ; and 
the presumption is not unlikely that a system of Alamkara or 
-an Alamkara school 1 (if the term is allowed from the cm- 


1 The word ‘School’ is used here in 
indicate affiliation to a particular doctrine 


a very general sense to 
or system. Only Udbhata 
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phasis it puts on the consideration of alamkara or the poetic 
figure as the principal element of poetry) 3 existed side by 
side with the Rasa school or the dramaturgic Rasa-system, 
and influenced it, as it was to a limited extent influenced by 
it. But this doctrine or system of Poetics is represented to 
us by a comparatively late writer like Bbamaha, who was by 
no means its original founder. 

The general doctrine of this Alamkara-system is almost 
co-ex tensive with what appears to have been theoriginal stand- 
point of the Alamkara-iastra itself as an objective, empirical, 
•and more or less mechanical discipline ; for, despite the pre- 
vious or synchronous existence of a system which elaborated 
the idea of Rasa in the service of the drama, there Is nothing 
to contradict the hypothesis, which we have already indicated 
-and which is confirmed by the very early existence of the 
Alamkara-system itself, that Sanskrit Poetics started apparent- 

and Vfimann, wc are laid, had their croups of followers respectively 
designated Audbhatas and V&manlyas. But there is no evidence to 
show that the particular doctrines of Rasa, AlamkSra, RJti and even 
Dhvani were worked out in proper schools, consciously or unconsciously 
founded by a great writer and supported by his followers. At the 
-same time it can hardly be doubted that in spite of mutual and inevi- 
table contamination or appropriation, these doctrines or systems had 
a tradition and a history of their own which naturally differentiated 
them from one another ; and each writer conformed, in his fundamental 
principles, to some theory which threw into pi eminence one or 
other of these doctrines. One could say, for instance, that Abhinava- 
gupta owes his allegiance principally to the Dhvani-system of Ananda- 
'•vardhana, although he acknowledges the importance Of Rasa or 
bring9 in Varaana's ideas of Guija in his interpretation of those of 
Bharata. With these reservations, the word ‘school’ is meant here 
lo denote the different systems which emphasise respectively the Rasa, 
.Alamkara, Riff or Dhvani theories.— Samudrabandfia (p. 4) speaks 
• of five Pak$as or views about Kavya, namely (i) of Udbhat-a (ir) 

* of Vamana (hi) of VakroktijTvita-kara (iv) of Bhafta Nayaka and (v) 
of Anandavardhan3. The Anumana-pakya of Vyaktl-iiveka is said 
lo be unworthy of serious consideration. 

2 Referring to Bhainafia, Cfabhafa and" otfier cAfyr wrnVvr, 
Ruyyaka says: tad event alatpkura era Advye pradhanam Hi pro- 
•O Sn&m matam (p. 7). 
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]y from some theory of embellishment ( alamkara ) which took 
into consideration the -whole domain of poetic figures and 
confined its energies to the elaboration of more or less mecha- 
nical formulas with reference to the technique of expression.® 
Just as there may be a theory of painting consisting of a 
collection of information regarding the techniques of tempera, 
of oil-painting, of w'ater-colour, of pastel, on the proportion 
of the human body and on the laws of perspective, the art of 
poetry was supposed to comprise a collection of precepts 
relating to the forms of expression, its structural beauty, its 
damaging faults and its rhetorical ornaments, without going 
further into the speculative aspects of the problems involved. 
The whole aesthetic judgment was directed to these means 
of externalisation, and aesthetic pleasure was regarded object- 
ively from the standpoint of extraneous facts which contribu- 
ted to it. It cannot indeed be dogmatically stated that the 
necessity and inevitability of postulating an ultimate principle 
did not trouble these older writers ; but the study must have 
begun with a method w’hich resulted in the establishment of 
a series of more or less rigid definitions and categories elabo- 
rated to a degree of fineness. The question as to what consti- 
tutes poetry or poetic charm, the aesthetic fact, does not arise 
until Vamana and the Dhvanikara come into the field ; for 
earlier authors like Bhamaba (i. 23) and Dandin fi. 1 0) pro- 
pose to confine themselves chiefly to what they call the 
kavya-sarlra ® or the ‘body of poetry’, as distinguished from its 

3 VoL i p. 7. Sanskrit Poetry, more than ever in this ‘classi- 
cal’ period of its history, appeared as the careful v/ork of a trained 
and experienced specialist. The tradition of such poetry points 
naturally to the working of the rules and means of the art into 
a system. This, combined with a natural and characteristic love of 
adornment, which demanded an ornamental filling out of thought 
and word, probably supplied the original motive-force which hrought 
the study of Poetics into existence. The word “Alamkara” flit, 
embellishment), applied to the discipline itself, as well as to the 
poetic figure, which forms the main topic of discussion in the 
earliest extant works from Ehamaha to P.udrafa, would indicate that 
Sanskrit Poetics had probably grown out of a theory and practice ol 
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Utman, its ‘soul’ or animating principle.* The advantages of 
verbal arrangement with dee regard to the expression of an 
agreeable sense and of clever clothing of the sense with 

embellishment, which included and threw into prominence the whole 
domain of verbal and ideal figures of speech, those decorative devices 
by which poetic expression may be rendered attractive. It seems 
that originally An Poelica in India, as Jacobi suggests, did not go 
further than being a series of advice to the poet in his profession, 
and consisted more or less in formulating prescriptions for the 
practical working out of poetry. It pointed out the faults to be 
avoided and the excellences to he attained, and described the 
poetical embellishments which should enhance the beauty of expression, 
insomuch as the whole study came to receive the designation of 
Alamkara-SIstra, or the Science of Poetical Embellishment. This theme 
of the “education" of the poet became in later literature a separate 
study when the theoretical aspects of the problems involved began 
to occupy an important place in the discipline, and we find a group 
of writers devoting themselves entirely to the subject of kavi-MX 1 which, 
having the practical and somewhat mechanical training of the poet in 
his art for its object, really represents the original standpoint of Poetics. 
Sanskrit poetics was probably raised to the rank of an independent disci- 
pline almost about the time when Sanskrit ‘Classical’ poetry was 
already overstepping itself in its development. 

4 The metaphorical expression kavya-Sarlra with its implied 
kdvydtman plays an important part in Sanskrit Poetics throughout 
its history. Its origin has been traced to the allegory of the Veda- 
purusa in Iigveda vi. 58. 3 (can&ri (rngd*), and Rajafckhara indul- 
ges in an analogous poetic conception of the K3vya-purusa (Spirit of 
Poetry) and his bride Sahitya-vidya. According to Raja$ekhara’s 
somewhat fanciful description, the body of this Kavya-puruja is 
composed of word and sense ( iabda and art ha), the face made of 
Sanskrit, the arms of Prakrit, the hips and loins of Apabhramfa, 
the feet of Paisaca, and the breast of mixed languages. This is 
evidently from the linguistic point of view. It is further added 
that his speech is rich in different modes of poetic expression 
{uklicanani ) ; moods and sentiments (rasa) make up his soul ; metres 
form the hair of his body ; his conversation consists of questions 
and answers and riddles; and he is adorned by poetic 
figures like alliteration and simile. The later writers attempt to 
arrive at greater precision, first indicated by Vamana, who makes 
'diction’ (rift? to be the soul of poetry. That the external art of 
poetry can be systematised formed one of the fundamental postulates 
of Sanskrit Poetics ; but at the same time the necessity of some 
deeper principle to explain the manifold character of, its content 
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poetical or rhetorical ornaments absorb the attention of 
these writers ; and whatever may be the theoretic basis of 
poetic charm, it is enough if it is realised by the objective 
beauty of ingenious expression. 

The two important factors, which go to make up the 
kavya-safira, i.e. the ‘body' or external framework of poetry. 


could not be Ignored. Hence the attempt to find the ‘soul’ or the 
animating principle in the ‘body’ or external framework of poetry'. 
Bhamaha perhaps vaguely realised this when he proposed to take 
vakrokti as the underlying principle of artistic expression ; but 
Dandin goes a step further and designates the Gunas as the ‘life- 
breath’ (prandh) of the diction ( marga or rlti), which he sets up as 
the most important part of poetry'. Vamana is the first known 
writer to comprehend and state distinctly what this ‘soul’ is, and 
the Dhvanikara takes the last step in completing this figurative idea 
by defining systematically the mutual relation of the ‘body’ and the 
’soul’ of poetry. The Dhvanikara implies in ii. 7 that vyaugya artha 
is this finnan, the gunas being compared to natural qualities like 
courage, and the alamkfiras likened to external ornaments like 
bracelets which adorn the body. This view is apparently accepted 
by Mammata (viii. 1) and taken as authoritative by all subsequent 
writers, while Nami-sadhu (on Ruarata xii. 2) gives a similar but 
not accurate explanation of Rudrata’s opinion on the subject. The 
final extension of this metaphorical conception is thus set forth by 
Visvanatha : kuvyasya iabdfirtimu iarlram, i asudis efitrm, gunu'} 
saundaryudirat, dosah kfinalvadivat, fUayo'vayava-satpsthfina- 
visesavat, alamkfirfih kafaka-kundalOdivat, thus comprehending all 
the elements of poetry', discussed by previous writers, into this ela- 
borate metaphor. Whatever may be the value of this metaphor as 
an index to the conception of poetry gradually evolved by Indian 
theorists, one point is clear, viz., that they all take, from Bhamaha 
to Jagannfitha, the sabda and artha as constituting what they call 
the ‘body’ of poetry' ; and w’ith this idea the theories start, ulti- 
mately ending in a search for its ‘soul’. From another point of 
view, the sabda and artha form the central pivot round which all 
theories move (for they arc all theories starting with expression) 
with particular reference to the question of the function par 
excellence operative in poetry'. And as the study of Poetics itself, 
on the admission of some of its greatest exponents, drew its ori- 
ginal inspiration from grammatico-philosophical speculations on 
speech, it is not surprising that enormous emphasis should be put 
bn these two elements. 
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are supposed to be iabda (word) and artha (sense) 4 , and the 
alamkaras or poetic figures which adorn these are taken as 
forming the essential sign of a Kavya. In other words, 
poetry consists of a verbal composition in which a definite 
sense must prevail, and which must be made charming by 
means of certain turns of expression to which the name of 
poetic figure is given. This general standpoint is implied by 
Bhamaha at the very outset in connexion with his general 
discussion of the two kinds of figures based respectively on 
word and sense*: 

rupakadim alamkdrapt bShyam acak$ate parel 
supam Unapt c a vyutpattim vacapt vanchanty alapxkftiml l 
tad etad 3huh sauiabdyapi ndrtha-vyittpattir T drSif 
iabdQbhidheydlatpkara-bheddd itfapi dvayam tu nahf[, 

This passage, quoted with approval in the Vakrokti - 
fivira (on i. 8) and the Kavya-prakaia vi, is difficult to 
iranslate, but the meaning is clear and may be freely rendered 

5 Sec above footnote 3. Salylnhau sahitau kdvyam, BhSmaha i. 
16, from which, as Kuntaka indicate!, the name sdhltya was pro- 
bably given to poetry. The earliest use probably of this term 
siihitya in Sanskrit Poetics occurs in Mukola (pp. 21 and 22) and in bis 
pupil, Pratlharcnduraja, while R2ja<ekhara expressly uses the term 
sahitya-vidyit. The orthodox etymology of the term, which derives 
ft from the above definition of poetry, as the union of word and 
sense, h thus put by Rajatekbara: labdOrtbayor yathdvat saha- 
bh&tena tidyH sahitya-vldyd. an interpretation with which Kuntaka 
agrees. This Sahilya or alliance of word and sense is admitted as 
a fundamental postulate from a very early time, and with proper 
modifications, by all schools and authors. Cf D3pdin i. 10, 
V3mana i. 1. 1 (vrtti). Rudrata it. 1. Anandavardhana , admits as un- 
questioned: sabdarihau tUvat kdvyam^ na vipratipattir iti darlayati. The 
view is alluded to by Magha in ii. 86b, and apparently by Kalidasa 
in the first verse of Raghu". 

6 This distinction between Alamkaras cf Sabda and of Artha 
began to be recognised, if not duectly slated, from the time of 
bhamaha. Although Dantfin js not explicit, he has the same dis- 
tinctive view when he deals with Arthalamkaras in ch. ii and Sabda* 
lamkaras in ch. iii. It is Bhoja who classifies Alamkaras into those 
of Sabda, of Artha or of both, defining and illustrating 24 of each in 
his Saran-a 17 •kanfka'., 
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thus: “Others regard metaphor and the like to be external 
ornaments. They postulate that grammatical correctness 
adorns speech, and call it excellence of language, (implying 
that) there is no such corresponding correctness of sense. We, 
however, accept two kinds of ornaments, referring respectively 
to word and sense’’. Dandin, who does not strictly belong 
to this school but who substantially agrees on this point with 
Bhamaha, is more explicit in his statement, and lays down 
(i. 10) that the ‘body’ of poetry consists of a series of words 
regulated by an agreeable sense. 

Although Bhamaha is the oldest representative of this 
system whose work has survived, he was, as we have stated 
more than once, by no means its originator. The system, as 
we find it set forth in his work, is certainly not primitive, but 
indicates the clear existence of a developed teaching on the 
subject. RajaSekhara, as we have noted (vol. i, p.l). gives us a 
long list of mythical names with which he identifies the origi- 
nal treatment of the various topics relating principally to the 
poetic figures. He assigns the elaboration of the poetic figures 
anuprasa, yamaka and citra, sabda-slesa, vustava, upamd, 
atisaya, artha-sle$a, and ubliaydlamkcira respectively to Prace- 
tayana, Citraiigada, Se§a, Pulastya, Aupakayana, ParaSara, 
Utathya and Kubera. While the antiquity of the distinction 
between sabdalamkara and arthalamkara generally (in spite 
of the above passage of Bhamaha’s) and of sabda-£le$ai and 
artha-sle?a in particular may be seriously doubted, some of 
these poetic figures may be allowed to have been very early 
recognised, as Bharata mentions some of them and Bhamaha 
acknowledges nearly all (excepting citra which we find in 
Dandin and vastava which we find in Rudrafa), MedhSvin, 
cited by Bhamaha, probably belonged to this school, and his 
is the only authentic name of an early exponent of this 
system. 

With Bhamaha’s work, however, we emerge from the 
region of conjecture and doubt, and arrive at the first classic 
statement of a definite doctrine of Poetics. We must not yet 
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Jook to his work. Dor to that of his follower Udbbala, for a 
thoroughly critical system. We can deduce certain broad 
conceptions, but the practical object, underlying the specula- 
tion of this school in general, and its more or less norma tive 
■character did not allow sufficient scope for purely theoretic 
treatment ; nor can we expect such treatment at this early 
-Stage. Bbamaha, therefore, nowhere attempts a formal 
definition of poetry, nor does be state clearly the theory of 
Vakrokti and Alamkara which, as we shall see, was first 
systematically enunciated fcy his follower, the Vakroktijlvita- 
kara. The first chapter of Bhamaha’s work gives us some 
preliminary remarks about the general characteristics of 
poetry and its subdivisions, but a large part of it is taken up 
with the enumeration of the general faults which obstruct 
the proper expression of an idea. 

Bhamaha states at the outset the purposes of poetry 
,( kavya'prayojana ) and the qualifications of a poet (kSvya- 
■ hetu ). incidentally mentioning the 'sources’ of poetry (kavya- 
yonayah ). Regarding the first topic of the aim and purpose 
of poetry, it is not necessary to discuss the different views 
in detail, as they generally enumerate extraneous objects and 
throw little light on the general theory of poetry. In the 
older writers there is a more or less uncritical mention of 
fame (fcir/i) for the poet and delight (priri) 7 for the reader 
.as the chief objects of poetry ; and herewith Bbamaha (i-2), 
Dandm fi. 105), Vamana (i, 1. 5), Rudraja (i. 21, 22) and Bhoja 
(i. 2), though belonging to different schools of opinion, seem 
to be content. But it became customary to add,® from the 
poet's standpoint, 'wealth’, 'social success' and 'escape from 
ills’. From the reader’s point of view, poetry is said to bring 
'solace’, 'instruction in knowledge’ and 'proficiency in the arts 
and ways of the world’ ; and these are sometimes summarily 
-comprehended by the term trivarga, viz.,'profit, pleasure and 

7 Bharata had already laid down this pleasure -giving {unction of 
Ihe dramatic art as krltfanaka (L It), vinoclakurana (i. 86). 

a E. g. Mammata i. 2, Hemacandra p. "i etc. , 
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Virtue, to which later on the caturvarga, anticipated by 
Bhamaha (i. 2), adds mokya or liberation of the soul. This 
is probably an attempt to bring poetry on a level with other 
arts or sciences which profess similar ends, and is in harmony 
with the deep-rooted idea of the functions of Sastra. It 
is, however, pointed out by later theorists like Mammata 
and his followeis, 0 who in their turn develop Abhinavagupta’s 
idea CLocana p. 12), that the Kavya, as distinguished from 
t ie scriptures and the sciences, is kanta-sammita, i. e., like 
the teaching of a loving mistress, implying thereby that the 
pe agogic powers of poetry resolve themselves into a peculiar 
power of suggesting a condition of artistic enjoyment. The 
amous opening verse of the Kavya- prakasa makes this clear 
w len it describes poetic speech as comprehending a creation 
ungoverned by nature’s laws and consisting of pure joy. 

e caturvarga and the other material objects of poetry are 
mentioned in almost unbroken tradition; but with the elabora- 
tion of a full-fledged scheme of Poetics in connexion with 
t ie suggestion of Rasa, the purpose of poetry was brought 
into a level with the ultimate theory about its nature ; and 
poetry was supposed to create a peculiar mood of aesthetic 
pleasure, conveyed generally by the philosophic term ananda ,0 . 


^khinava uses the terms prabhu-sammita, jdyu-sammita and 
a-samrmta. wluch are accepted by Mammata fed. B.S.S, 1917, p. 

JL, s r CrS dlstinBuish ^ B. Ekuvatl pp. 13-15) between the- 
cias which arc prabhu-sammita, the Ilihasa etc. which are tnitra- 
sammtta, and the Kavya which is kanta-sammita. 

tcrcstin^ b ?'rTr Pta ’ S C ° mmenl . on Bhamaha i. 2 on this point is in- 
commcntarv n a? P ft 1 parllaIly co P ied by Hemacandra in his 
yam lalihu rn / '/ vaicahfan- 

IZamZ JZ- 2** pmm Ca ^M^lvya-nimanam // 

dibhvo Jdtn T C "°T Wm - Anyn ' ha Wbhu-sammitcbhyo veda- 
kavnJZ™ T -t ce,ihSsSdibl ‘>'° vyntpatti-Uctulhvah. ko’sya 
h ya-rupasya vyutpatt.-hetor juyu-sammitatva-lakrano vhefa hi prU- 

tihai* Cn,, "°'! da cvo!:,a, i- Caturvarga-vyut patter api ednandah paryan- 
£ZcZZZ P 7: 71,0 CSSCnC2 0f Rasa - which came to be- 
of hl nt, , ,mporlant thin ^ ^ Poetry, is said to consist 

or Hus pn„ or ananda-, naturally, ananda or pfiti became in later 
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Jagannatha completes the idea by defining it as a ’disinteres* 
ted* or 'dissociated’ (. alaukika ) pleasure, which depends upoa 
a taste formed by repeated representation of beautiful objects, 
and which can be enjoyed by a man initiated into the poetic 
mysteries. 

With regard to the other two questions, viz. the equip- 
ment of a poet and the sources of poetry, Bhlmaba appears- 
to be cognisant of their importance. His remarks on these 
points are, however, brief as compared with those of Vamana, 
who deals with the subject elaborately for the first time. It 
may be pointed out in this connexion that Sanskrit Poetics, 
consistently with the original idea of its having been a more 
or less mechanical discipline, gives a long list of the essential 
qualifications which a poet should possess and lays down 
elaborate rules for his ’education*. With the advance of the 
theoretical aspects of the science, this theme was, no doubt, 
made the object of a separate study by a group of writers who 
make it their business to instruct the poet in his profession •, 
but all early writers on general Poetics, more or less, touch 
upon the point. We shall have occasion to deal with this 
school of kavi-iikfd ; but it will be convenient to indicate here 
briefly the earlier speculations on the subject. While not 
denying the supreme necessity of genius or poetic gift (saf- 
kavitva, Bhamaha i. 4) which consists in pratibha (poetic 
conception), all writers, early or late, agree in emphasising the 
necesssity of study and experience. Both Bhamaha (i. 5> 
and Dandiri (L 103-4) acknowledge pratibhS which is said to 
be natural (ttaisargikt) or inborn (sahaja) ; and Vamana puts 
it into a formula that in pratibha lies the seed of poetry, and 
defines it (i. 3. 16 Vftti) as an antenatal capacity of the 
mind 11 without which no poetry is possible, and if possible, it 
is only ridiculous, a dictum which is almost literally copied by 

Poetics the chief object of poetry. Mammata catts it satela-prayaicna- 
mautlbhStam. 

3] }anmfin/ara-safa-iantsk3ra-\isefah Kaicit. Dan(Jin describes it 
as purva-vasan&-gu<>Mnubtindh!, 
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Mammata who, however, uses the more general term sakti. 1 - 
Abhinavagupta ( °Locana p. 29) defines it as intelligence 
(prajna), capable of fresh invention (opurva-vastu-nintidna- 
ksama), its distinguishing characteristic being the capacity 
■of creating poetry possessed of passion, clarity and beauty 
( tosya viseso rasdvesa-vaiSadya-saundarya-khvya-nirmdm- 
ksamatvam) ; and he quotes the authority of Bharata (vii. 2) 
who designates it as the ‘internal disposition’ of the poet 
(antai gata blidva). This agrees with the definition of pratibhd 
as prajna ltava-navollekha-sdlitu, given in a verse cited 
anonymously by Hemacandra, but attributed by Ksemendra 
{ Aucitya-vicdra ° ad si. 35) to Abhinava’s guru, Bha{{a Tauta ; 
and it is recognised as canonical by later writers, to whom 
Abhinava and Mammafa were the final lawgivers, but who 
sometimes add that it is lokottara and capable of producing 
an indefinable charm variously termed vaicitrya, vicchitti. 
■cdrulva, saundarya, hrdyatva or ramaniyatva. 

While these theorists believed in pratibhd, they also be- 
lieved in “making a poet into a poet,” and maintained the 
importance of what Dandin calls iruta and abhiyoga, but 
what later writers call vyutpatti (culture) and abhydsa (prac- 
tice). Rudrafa, therefore, thinks that pratibhd is not only 
sahaja or inborn, but also utpadyd or capable of attainment 
by vyutpatti or culture. The poet is thus required to be an 
■expert in a long list of sciences or arts. The earliest of such 
lists is given by Bhamaha in i. 9, where mention is made of 
the following studies as ‘sources’ of poetry, 13 viz., grammar, 
prosody, lexicography, stories based on Itihasa, ways of the 
world, logic and and the fine arts. This substantially agrees 


^ ,°' S£ : d by Rudrala (i. 14-15), who distinctly gives two alternative 
V™" 1 ' 1 - 3nd by Abhin avagupta VLocana p. 137) 
ialitvan^' ° * P r n<ibti r xnam, varnaiuya-vastu-visaya-nutaiwllckha- 

. I? ^? ad kuvyo-yonayah (instead of kuvyayairVaSl in the printed 
text) as indicated by Vamana i. 3. 1 (kuvyungunt) and Raja^ckbara 
vm ( kuvya-yonayah ). Cf. Jacobi in op. cit; p. 224. 
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with Rudrafa’s list (i. IS), bat Vamana deals with the topic 
ia greater detail in i. 3. 21-22. and requires the poet to be 
•conversant with grammar, lexicon, metrics, arts, morals, 
erotics, politics, and. above all, the ways and means of the 
world. It is also sometimes implied that the poet must have 
studied the theory of poetry and "made himself proficient in 
poetical exercise ( abhyasa ). He must be clever at weaving 
metaphors and other poetic figures, at the trick of producing 
a double meaning, at manipulating complicated schemes of 
alliteration and rhyming, at following up quick composi- 
tion, at making complete verses out of broken lines and 
sentences, and similar ingenious practices. When a new work 
is published, it is submitted to and approved by assemblies 
of experts, as we are told by Mafikbaka, Raja^ekhara and 
others. It was obviously expected to answer all the demands 
of theory, although it was by no meaasan easy test; for' 
Style, says an Indian stylist, is like a woman's virtue which 
cannot bear the least reproach. The public likewise possessed 
or were expected to possess a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge ; for the rasika or sahfdaya, the man of taste, the 
true appreciators of poetry, must be. according to the con- 
ception of the Sanskrit theorists, not only well read and wise, 
and initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements, 
but also possessed of fine instincts of aesthetic enjoyment 14 . 
The poet naturally liked to produce an impression that' he 
had observed all the rules, traditions and expectations of such 
an audience ; for the ultimate test of poetry is laid down as 
consisting in the appreciation of the sahrdaya. Thus, the poet 
is required to be true to his natural gifts and yet conform 
to the rigid demands of theory. The art of poetry in this 
way came to flourish in a learned atmosphere, and the theory 
■of Poetics, as we shall see, naturally assumed a scholastic 

, 14 On the subject of the “education” of the poet, see F. W. 
Thomas, The Making of the Sanskrit Poet m Bhandarkar Comme- 
moration Volume p. 375. f. 
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and dialectic character in common with the whole scientific 
literature of ancient India. It is true that a certain amount of 
inevitable difference is always to be found between theory 
and practice ; and, as on the one hand, we have gifted poets 
aspiring to untrammelled utterance, so on the other, there i£ 
a tendency to degenerate towards a slavish adherence to rules, 
which naturally resulted in a strong overloading of a com- 
position by complicated or artificial expressions. 

With these general remarks we may now turn to a brief 
consideration of other topics in the work of Bhamalia 15 . Bha- 
malia rests content by taking the Kavya to consist of sabda 
and artha ( sabdariliau sahitau kavyam), giving equal promi- 
nence to word and sense in poetry. But he implies by his 
treatment that the Kavya should also be faultless {mrdo$a) 
and embellished by poetic figures ( salamkara ). Then follows 
the classification of poetry (i) according to form, into verse 
and prose, (ii) according to the language employed, into Sans- 
krit, Prakrit and Apabhram^a, (iii) according to the subject- 
matter, into fourfold division, so far as it deals respectively 
with incidents human or divine, incidents invented by the 
poet’s imagination, or incidents based on the several arts or 
sciences, (iv) according to the conventional way of grouping 
compositions into fivefold recognised division, viz. sarga - 
bandha ( mahakavya ), abhineyariha (drama), akhyayika, 
katha and anibaddha-kavya (i. e. detached poems like gathas 
or individual iiokas). Bhamaha’s definition of mahakavya is 
more or less conventional, and practically agrees with that 
to be found in Dandin (i. 14f) and in the Agni-purana (336. 
24-32), With regard to abhineyariha , he omits its treatment 
because others have treated of it already. Bhamaha lays 
down a somewhat hard-and-fast line of demarcation between 
the katha and the akhyayika, a view which is not accepted 

15 Bhiimaha’s work consists of six chapters: ch. i on poetry 
generally (60 verses), ch ii and iii on Alainknra (160 verses), ch. iv on 
Dosa (50 verses), ch. v on logical correctness or Nyaya (70 verses) 
and ch. vi on grammatical correctness (60 verses). 
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by Dai^din and which Vamana does not enter into as being 
too fine 18 . With regard to the formal classification of verse 
nnd prose, it may be remarked that poetry, according to the 
Afiew of Sanskrit theorists, has a twofold aspect according as 
tt consists of verse {padya) or prose (gadya), although some 
authors speak of a mixed kind ( miSra ). e. g.. the drama in 
which both prose and verse occur. The doctrine that prose 
is the opposite, not of poetry but of verse, which began to be 
realised rather late in European critical theories, was very 
•early admitted without question by Sanskrit authors with 
whom metre does not play the same part as it does in Euro- 
pean poetry ; for in India from the earliest time, it was usual 
4o put down even the driest teachings in a metrical form 11 , 

Bbamaba, however, appears (i. 31-35) to be indifferent 

16 Vol. i. p. 65. We have tried to show elsewhere 
•{The KathS and the Akhylyikd in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, vol. 
lit (reprinted In Some Problems, pp. 65-79) that two or three well-defined 
stages are distinguishable in the development of these two species of 
the Kavya m Classical Sanskrit, the earliest being represented by 
■the characteristics given by Bhamaha and the latest by those given 
by Rudrata; and that while Bh5maha cannot be taken as having 
accepted Bana's two masterpieces as his prototype, Rudrata has 
•only generalised their important features into universal definitions 
of the kathd and the ftkhyftyihft. LacOtc in his Essal sar GanSdhya 
el la BlhatkathS suggests (p. 282) that Dandin must have found that 
Gupadhya did not observe the traditional distinction between the 
hatha and the QkhySylkd (e. g. in the original Br hot hat lift, on Lac&te’s 
showing p. 220 , there was a narration by Naravahanadatta of hh own 
victories, which is contrary to the rule laid down by Bhamaha). He 
was, therefore, led to reject it altogether. BhSmaha. no doubt, refers 
to a hatha in Apabhramfa In i. 28 but it is not known whether he 
was aware of the existence of the Brhatkatha. 

17 One need not emphasise the point that Sanskrit theorists 
•define poetry so as to include any literary work of the imagination 
in its scope, and absolutely rcfase to make bf rhyming or versing an 
essential. This tradition is so well established that the question is 
nowhere discussed and never doubled. Thus, the theorists include 

■ under the head of poetry romances like Kftdamban or Ilarfa-carita 
•which are written for the most part in prose. VSraana even quotes 
■a dictum which says that prose is the touchstone of the poets (gadyaty 
hailnatn mkayav utdanli, cited in Vrtti on I. 3. 21). 
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to the literary value of rlti (roughly, ‘diction’), to which 
Dandin and his followers of the Rlti school attach so much 
importance. He thinks that the distinction made by the RTti- 
theorists between vaidarbha and gauda is meaningless ; and 
though he does not use the terms marga (Dandin) or rltL 
(Vamana), his statement would imply that he is speaking of 
vaidarbha- and gauda-kavyas respectively, in which some had 
apparently seen differences of manner and treatment. 18 As 
a necessary corollary apparently to this view, he does not 
think it worth while to devote much attention to the gunas* 
which the RIti-theorists take as forming the constituent 
excellences of rlti, and summarily mentions in another context 
(ii. 1-3) only three Gunas, viz., madhurya, ojas and prasada, 
apparently rejecting Bharata’s ten orthodox excellences. He 
does not, however, connect them directly with the Rlti, and 
thinks that they are distinguished according to the presence 
or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words, ojas 
employing long compounds, and madhurya and prasada not 
doing it. These Gunas, in his opinion, are not qualities of 
any particular diction, but of the good Kavya generally. It is- 
noteworthy that this brief description of the Gunas precedes 
in context the treatment of Alamkaras, implying probably 
that they are analogous to each other. It is also noteworthy 
that Bhamaha does not employ the term Guna at all, except 
in another context in connexion with the Bhavika Alamkara 
which he, like Dandin, designates as a prabandha-guna. 

Bhamaha then proceeds to define and discuss, with 
illustrations, the poetic figures or alamkaras, to which he 
devotes two long chapters (ii. 4-95, iii. 1-56), consisting of 
nearly one hundred and fifty verses. Then come (ch. iv) the 
doyas or demerits of composition (some of which are already 
dealt with in i. 37-56), and the whole subject is wound up- 

18 As each of these types have certain distinguishing features 
Bhamaha is of opinion that one need not condemn Gauda nor praise the 
Vaidarbha ; but he himself docs not deal with these types which must 
have been well known in his time. 
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with two chapters (v-vi) on the logical 19 and grammatical 10- 
correctness of poetry respectively. Now leaving aside these 
two requirements and the Do?as, all of which are in a sense 
negative requirements, the only thing of the highest impor- 
tance in poetry, in Bhamaha’ s view, is apparently the 
Alamkara or the poetic figure, which takes up the bulk of 
his treatment . 11 Bhamaha attempts to classify poetic 
expression into fixed rhetorical categories ; and from this 
point of view his work possesses the general appearance of a 
technical manual, comprising a collection of definitions with 
illustrations and empirical canons for the benefit of the artist 
desirous of externalising his ideas. But in the course of his 
enquiry, it 'probably struck him that a philosophical or 
scientific classification of expressions is not possible ; for. 
although every single expressive fact may be grouped together 
genericaJly, the continuous variation of the individual content 
results in an irreducible variety of expressive facts. He 
attempts, therefore, to arrive at a synthesis by holding that 
there may be modes or grades of expression, of which the best 
mode is that which involves vakrokti ”, by which a certain 
peculiarity or charm of expression is posited as the essential 
principle of all Alamkaras. 

19 In which are discussed such NySya-vatteflk a topics as the 
pram&na, prajhd, hetu, drffjnta etc. 

20 Giving practical hints for attaining grammatical correctness 
(sauiab-iya), and corresponding to the last adhikarana of VSmana’s 
work. 

21 Excluding subvarieties the AlaipkSras mentioned or defined 
by Bhamaha are 39 (4-4) in number, viz. in this order: anupr&sa 
(two varieties), yamaka (five kinds), rupaka (two varieties), dlpaka, 
upamd, pratlvastSpami (as a variety of upam&), dkfepa (two kinds), 
arthantara-nydsa, vyatireka, vlbh&vcnd, sairAsokti, altSayokii, yathd- 
sarpkhya. utprekfd, svabhUvokti. prey as, rasavat, urjasvi, parydyokts, 
samGhita. uddlla (2 kinds), Slisla, apahnuti. visepokti, virodha, tuJya- 
yogita, aprastuta'presaqua vyhja-stuti, nidarland, upamd-iUpaka, upa- 
meyopamd, sahoktl, parli-rtti. sasarpdeha, ananvaya, utprekfdvayava, 
jamjrjfi, bhdvika, Sfity (according to some), as -well as hetu. sSkfma 
ieia and vSrliii (to which the status of AlamkSra is denied). 

' 22 It is true that in one place Bhamaha speaks of the figure 
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The etymological meaning of the term vakrokti is “crooked 
-speech”; and this meaning appears in the verbal poetic figure 
■defined by Rudrata (ii. 13-17) and, after him, by all later 
theorists, who connote by this figure a kind of pretended 
speech based on paronomasia ( slesa ) or peculiarities of intona- 
tion ( kcifcit ). In Vamana, on the other hand, vakrokti appears 
not as verbal figure ( sabdalamkara ) but as a figure based on 
the sense ( arthalainkara ) ; and it is defined as a metaphorical 
mode of speech based on “transference of sense” (lak$aiia). 
Bhamaha, while admitting it, apparently in common with 
Dandin (ii. 363), as a collective designation of all Alamkaras 23 , 
uses the term to imply a selection of words and turning of 
ideas peculiar to poetry and abhorrent of matter-of-fact 
Speech. Kuntaka, who develops this idea and builds a 
unique theory of alamkara on its basis, makes this meaning 
clear when he indicates by such vakrata the peculiar charm 
,( vicchitti ) or strikingness {v aid try a) which can be imparted to 
ordinary expression by the conception of the poet (Jkavi’ 
pratibha). When words are used in the ordinary manner of 
common parlance, as people without a poetic turn of mind 
use them, there is no special charm, no strikingness ; and 


bhuvika as the characteristic excellence of a composiUon as a whole, 
a view which coincides with that of Dandin, as well as of Bhatti who 
(according to commentators) illustrates this figure in one whole canto 
(canto xii). It is defined as the representation of objects, whether past 
or future, as if they were present, the condition of the representation 
being that the story or theme must have picturesque, strange and 
■exalted meaning (citroduttudbhutarthalvain kethuyali) and must be 
capable of being enacted well ( svabhimtatd ), and that the words used 
must be agreeable ( iabdiinukulatu ). Bhamaha, however, does not appear to 
lay any special emphasis on bhuvikatva in Poetry, but deals with it 
'ns he docs with any other poetic figure. No doubt, he speaks of 
bhuvika as a prabandha-guna, but Bhamaha docs not seem to have 
made any theoretical distinction between Guna and Alamkara 
as such, and the word guna here should not be taken in any 
technical sense. 

23 On this subject, see S. K. Dc, inlrod. to Kuntaka’s Vakrokti’ 
Tivita, 2nd Ed. pp. xiv-xxv. 
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consequently it is not poetical in the sense in which Bbamaha 
and his follower understand it. Such svabhavokti or ‘natural’ 
mode of speech, which Dandin calls adya alamkrti and 
•distinguishes from vakrokti. is not acceptable to Bbamaha 14 
and to Kuntaka. who refuse to acknowledge svabhavokti as a 
poetic figure at all : for these theorists apparently imply a 
•distinction between the "artistic", or ornamental or extra- 
ordinary, on the one band, and the "naturalistic”, or 
unadorned or ordinary expression, on the other 23 . 

24 See Jacobi in ZDMG Ixiv 120 f, and in Sb. dcr preuss. Akad. 
xxiv, 1922, pp. 224 f. Kuntaka also uses the term vakrokti as almost 
-Co-extensive with the term atarjikara (p. xxx), and regards the so- 
called poetic figures as aspects of vakrokti . — Bhamaha does not, as 
Kuntaka does, elaborately argue against Svabhavokti ; he acknowledges 
It, but the terms by which be refers to it (li. 93-94) would make one 
think that it is not as acceptable to him as it is to Danijjn. Dandin 
would divide Vanmaya into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti, the latter 
including in its scope all the poetic figures. Bhoja (Sarasvatl-k.) 
would divide VJnmaya. into Svabhavokti. VakrokU, and Rasokti. 

■ 25 To BhSmaha and Kuntaka, svabhdvokti, which consists in 
a description of the natural disposition (svabhSva) of an object, is 
obviously wanting in the requisite strikingness to be poetical; for 
they take it to be merely plain or unadorned description and imply 
that a poet should express things or ideas differently from the bana- 
lity or prosiness of the Sastras or of common life. But Dandm and 
later theorists, on the contrary, reckon jdtl or svabhavokti among 
the poetic figures. On this point we quote what we said elsewhere 
(In trod, to Vakroktl-ftvlta, p. xix, fn 19). “Though formally the ex- 
pression of the svabhavokti may not differ from a statement or 
■description in common life there is still a substantial difference. Ft>r 
the poet sees or conceives the very same thing not in the same way 
as common people. In the case of the latter, all things stand in 
some relation to bis personal interests, which should be understood 
to connote also scientific interest in them as objects of knowledge. 
But for the poet the object bas no connexion with his or anybody's 
interests, not even as an object of knowledge ; he has a vision, of the 
thing in itself in its true nature. This is what is partially under- 
stood by lokSUkrtinta-gocarata, and JngannStha makes it clear (cd. 
Bombay, 1915, p. 4) while explaining the term lokottaratva as an ele- 
ment of* poetic charm. Literally lokottara means supermundane, but 
in the sense indicated above it may be translated roughly as 'dis- 
interested* or 'dissociated'. Now, Dan<Jin, adopting the traditional 
term utaJsre aad appl,i»s >1 1° ncUanl li, could no! very 
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Bhamaha, therefore, lays down, in his classification of the- 
different kinds of Kavya. that the subdivisions of poetry 
mentioned by him are admissible to that designation in so far 
as they possess vakrokti (i.30); and this is made more explicit 
by declaring later on that whatever value might be attached 
to the function of Riti in poetry, the vakrokti is desirable as 
an embellishment of poetic speech (i. 36). which he charac- 
terises elsewhere as vakra (vi. 23). Therefore he calls upon 
the poet to be diligent in accomplishing this, as the vakrokti 
manifests the sense of poetry and as no embellishment of 
poetry is possible without vakrokti (ii. 85). It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that he rejects figures like hem, suk$ma and 
lesa on the ground that they do not involve vakrokti. 

It is curious, however, that Bhamaha nowhere explicitly 
defines or explains the word vakrokti. Perhaps here we 
have the work of early theorisers who have not yet learnt to 
theorise systematically, but who are carried away more or 
less by their practical object of establishing definite norms 
and prescribing general formulas as a means of attaining 
literary expression. Or, perhaps the idea of vakrokti was 
traditional or already too well known in his time to require 
detailed explanation. At any rate, after enumerating and defin- 
ing the poetic figures up to and including atisayokti, he says 
generally saiya sarvaiva vakrokti!} (ii. 85), with a hint (as it 
appears from the context) of identifying the vakrokti in sub- 
stance with the idea involved in atisayokti. Kuntaka appears 

well accept Bhamaha's statement that vakratd is the characteristic of 
all poetic figures, because vakrokti excludes the svabhavokti (Dandin 
ii. 362) ; but he tries to reconcile his own view with Bhamaha’s opinion 
by extending the latter’s remarks regarding the atisayokti (ii. 81) to 
all poetic figures, thus including the svabhavokti. The Indian 
theorists have almost neglected an important part of their task, viz.,, 
to find a definition of the nature of the subject of a poem as the product 
of the poet’s mind ; this problem is the main issue of Western Aesthetics. 
Only svabhavokti and bhavika can be adduced as a proof that the 
Indian theorists were conscious of the problem, but did not attack, 
it in its entirety, treating it only in some of its aspects”. See also,, 
on this point, Jacobi in Sb. der prenss. Akad. cited above, pp, 224 f.. 
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to agree with Bhamaha that some kind of atiiaya is involved 
in vakrokti, and thinks that the atiiaya is a necessary element 
in wbat he calls vicitra-marga, where vakrokti vaicitrya pre- 
vails (i. 27). Dandin probably arrives at the same conclusion 
in a different way when he speaks of all poetic figures as 
depending on atiiayokti, a view which is explained thus by 
one of his commentators: aiainkarantaranam apt eya (=ali~ 
iayoktyalamkarah) upakari bhavati. atisaya-jananatvam vinS 
bhusanataya na syad ity ab hi pray ah. Anandavardhana’s re- 
marks in this connexion are illuminating. He says that it is 
possible to include atiiaya in all poetic figures, as it has been 
successfully done by great poets, for the purpose of increasing 
the beauty of poetic composition ; and citing Bhamaha's idea 
of atiiayokti and vakrokti he remarks (pp. 208)” ; “There 
is an excellence of charm in that poetic figure in which the 
atiiayokti is established by the imagination of the poet ; other 
figures are merely so called. Since it is able to enter into 
the body or composition of all poetic figures, it is, by assum- 
ing it to be identical with them, called their essence”. The 
atiiayokti, therefore, is taken, in the words of Abhinavagupta’s 
explanation, as the common token or generic property of all 
poetic figures (sarvalamkara-samany a-rCipam), or as Mammfa 
puts it, as their life-breath or essence { praijatvenavatitfhate , 
p. 743). One can realise from this the close connexion bet- 
ween this important figure and Bhamaha’s notion of vakrokti. 

Bhamaha defines atisayokti as nimittato vaco y at tu 
lakatikranta-gccaram (ii. 81), which Dandin paraphrases as 
vivakfil y a visejasya loka-simativartirii (ii. 214). It would 
seem, therefore, that the atiiaya in the vakrata of poetic figures 
consists essentially in this lokatikranta-gocarata. and Abhi- 
nava makes this clear when he explains in this connexion 
(°Locana p. 208) -• Sabdasya hi vakrata abhidheyasya ca vakra- 

26 tatmtisayakiir yam alafkaram adhiti}\haii kmi-pratibbi-vaSHt 
tesys £3.r,vJ.'&Ji<o>a\\ oy ah. any ays a tsalamkHra-mCtrclaisell. Sarrtlanx- 
kHra-iarira-sukarana-ycsytXvemihheJopai'vrut saiva sonSlaykBra- 
rupety cyam evuriho'sagantasyah. _ ^ 
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ta lokottirnena rupenavasthanam. From this it is reasonable 
to conclude that by vakrata Bhamaha implies a kind of height- 
ened or extraordinary turn given to expression (what Kuntaka 
would call bhahgl or vicchitti), which constitutes the charm 
or strikingness of poetic expression, as distinguished from 
common speech where facts are simply stated. We shall see 
that Kuntaka elaborates this idea by the peculiar theory of 
vaicitrya or vicchitti (which is taken as almost equivalent to 
the term vakrata ) of word and sense as forming the basis of 
all poetic decoration (the so-called poetic figures being mere 
aspects of it), whereby the poet lifts ordinary speech to the 
level of extraordinary poetic utterance. 

As a necessary corollary from the prominence given to 
vakrokti or alamkara in poetry by this system, it follows that 
ideas of Rasa should be included in the scope of particular 
poetic figures. We shall see that Bhamaha actually assigns 
this function to the particular figure rasavat, and if we are to 
accept Udbhata’s position as indicative of that of Bhamaha, 
also to the figures preyas and urjasvin. By putting a technical 
interpretation on the word vibhavyate in Bhamaha ii. 85, 
Abhinavagupta attempts to make out that Rasa as well as 
Alamkara originates in vakrokti ; but this is probably an 
instance of the not-unusual but rather far-fetched ingenuity 
of the commentator. Regarding vyahgyartha or dhvani, the 
“suggested sense”, which plays such an important part in 
later theories, Bhamaha nowhere expressly alludes to this 
idea ; but we can never dogmatically affirm that some kind of 
suggested sense was not known to him. He defines figures 
like paryayokta, vyaja-stuti, aprastuta-prasamsa and samasokti, 
in all of which there is an indication of an implied sense. 
The paryayokta, for instance, is defined as paryayoktain yad 
anyena prakarenabhidhiyate (iii. 8), and Udbhata expands this 
with vcicya-vacaka-vrttibhyam sunyenavagamutmam, in which 
there is a clear indication of an avagamyamdna artha^' . This 

27 Cf. Ruyyaka’s remarks on this figure. Sec also Bhrmlaha’s 
definition of samusokti, ii. 79, 
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is also apparent from the criticism of Anandavardhana, who 
does not agree, however, that in Bhamaha' s paryayokta there 
is a predominance of the suggested sense, inasmuch as the 
expressed sense is not intended there to be merely subservient 
(pp. 39-40) In another place (p. 108), Anandavardhana 
further remarks that Udbhata has shown in detail that 
expressed poetic figures like rupaka can sometimes be a 
suggested element, a case of what is explained by Dhvani' 
theotists as alamkara dhvani. Thus, in the opinion of the 
great exponent of the dftvcni-theory himself, Bhamaha as well 
as Udbhata (cf “Locana p. 10) is not an abhava-vddin or one 
who denies the existence of dhvani (as MalliDatha, p. 24, 
wrongly considers him to be), but an aniarbhava-vadin wbo 
includes the idea of dhvani in other elements of poetry. 
Discussing this point, BratJharenduraja appears to agree with 
Anandavardhana ; for, in his opinion, the dhvani, which is 
considered by some school to be the ‘soul* of poetry, is not 
separately dealt with by these early writers because they, 
include it in poetic figures (p. 79). In the same way. 
Jagannatha (pp. 414-15) remarks that although Udbhata and 
others, who were earlier than the author of the Dhvaoi- 
system, never use the term dhvani. it is yet unreasonable to 
hold on that ground that the concept of dhvani was unknown 
to them, because they, indicate some of its aspects in their 
definitions of figures like paryayokta , samasoktU vyaja-stuti 
and aprastu ta- praiamsa. To the same effect is the general 
statement of Ruyyaka (p. 3), who says that Bhamaha, 
Udbhata and other ancient writers would comprehend the 
suggested sense in the Alamkara as an adornment of the 
expressed sense ; in other words, they do not take it indepen- 
dently but as an accessory to the expressed sense, in the same 
way as they take Rasa as aa accessory element. Following 
perhaps the tradition of Bhamaha’s paryayokta. the younger 
Vagbhaja defines (pp. 36-37) the figure as dhvanitabhidhanam, 
and refers the curious reader to the treatise of Anandavar- 
dhana for a detailed treatment of dhvanitokti ; while Hema- 
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candra defines (p. 263) it more briefly as vyaiigyasyoklili. 
In all this, one can perceive an attempt to read the idea of 
dhvani into older authors like Bhamaha and Udbhata and 
thus to find an orthodox authority for it from an early time ; 
but it is not unlikely that the general notion of a suggested 
sense, like the general notion of Rasa, was not unknown to 
these ancient authors, although it was only naively understood 
and never independently treated, being uncritically included 
as an element of some poetic figures. 

( 2 ) 
udbhata 

The only writer of later times who develops Bhiimaha’s 
notion of vakrokti is Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti - 
jlvita ; but for this exposition, it disappears from the writings 
of this school. Udbhata, one of the earliest avowed followers 
of Bhamaha, nowhere mentions it, although it is quite possible 
that we would have got a much more comprehensive idea of 
Udbhata’s standpoint from his lost Bhcunalia-vivaram or 
Kavyalcimkara-vivrti 28 than from his existing brief com- 
pendium of poetic figures. His Alamkara-samgraha, as its 
name implies, consists merely of a collection of verses 
defining forty-one poetic figures (including three varieties of 
anuprasa), and we are left absolutely in the dark regarding 
his views on general problems. 

In his treatment of these poetic figures, Udbhata follows 

28 See vol. i. p. 46. The six chapters of Udbhata's existing 
work deal exclusively with the poetic figures in the following order 
and divisions: I. punariiktavad-ubhusa, chekunupruxa, vrttynuprasa 
(with three vrilis), latunuprusa, rupaha, dipaka (3 kinds), upainii, 
pralivastupamd. II. akxepa, arthunlara-nyusa, vyatircka, vibhdvanu, 
samusokti, atiiayokti (4 kinds). III. yathusamkhya, utprekfS, svablid- 
vokti. IV. prevasvat, rasavat, iirjasvin, parydyokta, satntthUa, uddtta (2 
kinds), slexa. V. apahnuti, visefokti, virodha, tulyayogitu, aprasiuta- 
praiamsd, vyuja-stuti, vidarsanii, samkora (4 kinds), upnmcyopnmd, 
sahokti, parivrtti. VI. sasamdeha, ananvaya, satnyrsti, bhdvika, kdvyalinga 
(Jieni) and kdvya-drx t Onta ( dTftdnta ). 
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Bhamaha very Closely, enumerating the figures in tbe same 
-order and even borrowing literally the definitions of a large 
number of them. In the case of a few particular poetic 
figures, however, Udbhata enters into distinctions which were 
probably unknown to Bhamaha. Thus, he speaks of four 
forms of the atisayokti, which Bhamaha does not mention, 
hut which agree substantially with the four out of the five 
varieties of that figure recognised by later writers. Bhamaha 
spoke (ii. 6-8) of only two kinds of anuprasa, viz.. grBmySnu- 
prasa and la fiy anuprasa. which classification, Pratibarenduraja 
thinks, is based on a tacit admission of the two .Vfttis, viz , 
gramyS and upanagarika. Udbhata. on the other hand, dis- 
tinguishes three varieties of anuprasa, called chekanuprasa, 
lUf anuprasa and vrttyanuprasa, the last of which appears to be 
classified again on the basis of the three Vy ttis, viz., gramya 
(or komalS), parujS and upanagarika. These Vfttis, which 
consist primarily of suitable sound-adjusfment with a view to 
alliteration, appear to have been first recognised, as Abhi- 
navagupta points out, by Udbhata, and from him known to 
Anandavardhana (pp. 5-6). We shall see presently that Ru- 
dra{a mentions five Vfttis (ii. 19 f) ; but we find Udbhafa’s 
views accepted by later theorists like Mammafa and Ruyyaka 
who, however, consider the whole question from the point of 
view of Rasa**. Again, the grammatical basis of the divisions 
of upama (of which there is only a hint in Bhamaha ii. 31-33) 
first appears in Udbhata (i. 35-40) in a form which establishes 
itself in later theory. It is true that Udbhata does not in the 
present treatise devote, as Bhamaha does, a special chapter 
to the question of grammatical correctness, nor does he allude 
to the theories regarding functions of words already hinted at 
by Bhamaha (vi. 6f), yet in deference to the grammatical 
analysis of speech, he discusses at some length the various 

29 These Vfttis refer primarily to anuprSsa (alliteration, or sound- 
arrangement of letters), and has nothing to do with the four dramatic 
Vfttis mentioned by Bharata (vi. 25, ax 240- 
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subdivisions of upama, due to suffixes like vat, kyac, kyan r 
kvip, kalpap and the like, indicative of resemblance ; and 
this analysis became almost standardised in later literature. 

Regarding definitions of individual figures, minor differ- 
ences, as well as further elaboration, are noticeable. Thus,. 
Udbhata’s tulyayogita corresponds to that of Mammata, but 
Bhamaha’s figure of the same name is perhaps equivalent to 
Mammata’s dlpaka. The figures dr$fanta and kavya-Vmga 
(also called kavya-dr$janta and kavya-hetu respectively) are 
omitted by Bhamaha, but defined and illustrated by Udbhata 
for the first- time. But Udbhata is the only older writer who 
entirely omits the treatment of yatnaka. Again, Bhamaha 
recognises slesa involved in sahokti, upama and hetu, and 
Dandin speaks of sle?a as coming in and increasing the 
charm of all figures. But the well-known controversy 
regarding the division of sle?a into sabda-slesa and art ha- 
st esa, together with the question of its relations to other poetic 
figures in which it may appear, seems to have started, as 
Ruyyaka notes, from Udbhata’s time ; and Udbhata declares 
that in cases of combination, the slesa is stronger than the 
other figures to the extent even of dispelling their apprehen- 
sion. We shall also see that Udbhata is certainly more 
advanced in recognising Rasa and defining its place in the 
poetic figures, if not in poetry as a whole ; and he even goes 
so far as using the technical terms bhdva and anubhava, 
which cannot be traced in Bhamaha. The samsrtfi of two 
or more independent poetic figures is found indeed in. Bha- 
maha and Bhatti (as also in Dandin and Vamana), but Ud- 
bhata does not refer to the two cases of such samsrsti mention- 
ed by Dandin (ii. 360) and distinguishes it definitely from 
samkara (pp. 63 and 72), of which he mentions four cases 30 . 

30 Vilmana gives the samsrsti a limited scope, recognising only 
two varieties, upamu-rupaka and utpreksu vayava, in opposition to 
Dandin ii. 258-60. Dandin docs not mention samkara. Possibly 
Dandin’s angfingibhava-samsthana variety of samsrsti comes, as 
Pratihfirendu indicates, under Udbhata’s anugruhySnugruhaka variety 
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All this, however, means an advance, and not a devia- 
tion ; it indicates an aspect of the growth of scholastic 
activity, which delighted in indulging in fine distinctions 
and minute classifications, and not a departure from the 
original standpoint. To later writers, however, it is not 
Bhamaha but Udbbaja who is the authoritative exponent of 
this system and whose views are entitled to great respect 
from all schools of opinion. Bhamaha indeed commands 
veneration due to his antiquity ; but he was, in course of time, 
eclipsed by his commentator, and later theorists turn to 
TJdbhata’s work as embodying the standard opinions on the 
subject. Wc have the testimony of Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta and Ruyyaka that some of the later specula- 
tions and controversies (c. g. those regarding upamd-divisions, 
or ilefa) started from Udbhata’s time ; and Udbhata (as also 
Daridin and Rudrafa) probably showed the way to minute 
analysis and differentiation of poetic figures, which play such 
an important part in later theories. We can understand what 
influence Udbhata’s teachings exerted in this respect when we 
bear in mind that they guided very considerably the enquiries 
of two important later lawgivers in Poetics, Mammata 
aDd Ruyyaka. who fixed for the last time the definitions of 
most figures, analysed and arranged tl-em on some general 
principle, and systematised their underlying doctrine. Al- 
though Kuntaka elaborated one part of Bhamaha’s teaching 
which he took as the basis of his own peculiar system of 
vakrokti, it was Udbhata who properly carried on Bhamaha's 
tradition and gave a systematic exposition of his work. 
Along with his contemporary Vamana, Udbhata may 
be taken without exaggeration to have been the founder of 
the Kashmirian school of Poetics which produced its finest 
fruit in Anandavardhana ; for Udbhata in Kashmir establish- 
ed the alatnkara-doctnne in Poetics at a time when Vamana 
w as skilfully constructing a theory of rltf on the Basis appa- 
rently of Dapdin’s teachings, and both of them prepared the 
way for Anandavardhana. ’ 
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Pratiharenduraja’s interpretation- of Udbhata is not always 
reliable as an indication of Udbhata’s standpoint, for the- 
commentator flourished a little over a century later than the 
text-writer and frequently reads his own notions into the text. 
For instance, Udbhafa can be taken, as we have seen, to have 
been cognisant of a suggested sense, though he never speaks 
of dhvani or deals with it directly ; but Pratiharenduraja 
refers to it in clearest terms and attempts by forced interpreta- 
tion to maKe out that Udbhata deliberately included it in the 
treatment of poetic figures. There is no doubt, again, that 
Pratiharenduraja was a great deal influenced by the views 
of the Rlti school of Vamana. Discussing the mutual 
relation of guna and alamkara (pp. 75 f), Pratiharenduraja 
not only cites Vamana but closely follows his exposition. 
To Bhamaha, the distinction between guna and alamkara was 
■hardly of any theoretic importance, and Udbhata appears to 
have been of the same opinion ; for Ruyyaka distinctly states 
udbhajadibhis tu gtindlainkaranum prayaSah sdmyani eva 
such am (p. 7), and Hemacandra adds in the same way: tasmad 
gadariku-pravahena gunalamkara-bheda iti bhamaha-vivaratie... 
bhajtodbhaio' bhyadhat (p. 17). Vamana, on the other hand, 
putting greater stress on rlti elaborately distinguishes between 
the gunas and the alamkaras ; and Pratiharenduraja apparently 
reads Vamana’s views into Udbhata. Udbhaja omits all 
mention of rlti which Bhamaha had only referred to in 
passing ; but UJbhata speaks of three vrltis, which are 
connected in particular with the figure anuprusa but which 
correspond roughly to the three ritis of Vamana, and like the 
latter, again, to the three gunas recognised by Anandavardhana 
and his followers. 31 But even then it cannot be said that 
Udbhata’s vrltis cover the same ground or possess the same 
functional value as the three ritis of Vamana or the three 
gunas of Anandavardhana. Udbhata, according to Abhinava- 
gupta (p. 134), regards the gunas, again, as the properties of 

31 utcr hi gunesveva par\ avasuyiia, 0 Locana p. 231. 
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samghaiana, but this samghafana cannot be taken as 
<qui valent to Vatu ana’s rUi 3 *. In the same way. Pratiharen- 
4uraja speaks of rasa as the ’soul’ of poetry {p. 77), although 
there is nothing to warrant the supposition that Udbhaja, 
fully aware as he appears to be of the importance of this 
■element, would regard it as anything but a subservient factor 
in some special poetic figures.* 5 

( 3 ) 

RUDRATA 

Although influenced considerably by the Rasa-doctrine, 
Rudraja belongs properly to the Alamkara school. He 
recognises the Rasas and devotes two fairly long chapters 
to it; but, as we shall see later on. the function he assigns to 
Rasa is more or less extraneous. On the other hand, what 

32 Anandavardbana speaks of samglwfanii as threefold, viz., 
jt-samdsd, dirgha-saimsd and madny ama-sanidsB, according as there 
is the presence or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words. 
.Each of these is suited, though not invariably, to a particular Rasa. 
But he thinks that the Gunas are not of the nature of samghatana, 
nor are they dependent upon sanighafanH, but that the appropriateness 
of the satughafand is determined by the Rasa and by the speaker 
and the subject (pp. 133-5). Sec Jacobi m ZDMCr, lv<, 1902. p. 779, 
fn 6, and S. K. De, Anandavardbana on samgbatana in Some Problem} 
pp. 91-94. 

33 This point will be discussed in ch. iv below. RSjaSekhara 
.attributes some otner doctrines to Udbhata and his school (nuilbho(dh), 
which cannot be traced in Udbhafa's existing work: (1) that a sentence 
has a threefold denotation (vakyetya tridhdbhidhS-vy&pdra iti 
Olidbhafdb), (2) that artka is of two kinds, viz., vicdrita-suslha and 
aviednta-rama "Tya, the first found in the SSstras and the second in 
Kavyas. The Vyaktiweka-vydkhyuna attributes a similarly untraceable 
Siddhanta at p. 4. Such citations or association of earlier authoritative 
names with a particular view may he merely pujanha, which is not an 
unusual procedure with later commentators, as Sukthankar in ZDMG 
Jxvi, 1912 discusses. Prstibdrendursja, lor instance, attributes a 
strange opinion to Bharata that grammatical works and the like do 
not deserve the name of poetry because they are not acccptanlc as 
such in the absence of the necessary Gunas. 
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he appears to consider as important in poetry is the alamkura 
or poetic figure, to which he devotes ten chapters which form 
indeed the bulk of his work. His work itself is named 
Kavyalamkara, apparently after the works of Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, and is so designated, as his commentator Nami- 
sadhu admits (on i. 2), from the undoubted emphasis laid on 
kavyalainUaras or poetic figures as elements of poetry. 

Rudrata, like other writers of this school, does not seem 
to attach much importance to the Rlti or its constituent Gunas. 
He speaks, no doubt, of four Rltls (and not two, after Dandin, 
or three, after Vamana) viz., pancalt, lallya, gaudlya and 
vaidarblu ; but in his exposition he is not influenced by the 
views of the Riti school. The classification of 'diction’, he 
thinks, depends on the presence in varying degrees of short 
(laghu), middling (jnadhya) and long tdyata) compound words, 
or on their entire absence as in the case of the Vaidarbhi 
which is, apparently for this reason, considered to be the 
best type. Bhamaha, we have seen, adopts a similar principle 
of classification, not with regard to the Riti but to the three 
Gunas admitted by himself. The notion of Riti, therefore, 
belongs, in Rudrata's opinion, altogether to the province of 
sabda, governed by fixed rules of verbal arrangement, or 
rather, of using compounds, and is therefore called the 
samasavati vrtti of sabda. Rudrata does not speak of dhvani, 
nor does he appear to have been cognisant of its function ; 
but he implies a suggested sense (as also Bhamaha and 
Udbhata do) ancillary to the expressed sense in a limited 
number of poetic figures, e. g., in figures like parydya or 
paryuyokta and in the figure bhava vii. 38-41. 31 

34 The two illustrations that Rudrata gives under the figure art 
quoted in - the Ka vya-praka ia, and in the 0 Locana p. 45. Abhinava 
distinctly refers to Rudrata’s bhfivtilamhUra as a case in which the 
lyangya sense is subordinate. Abhinava thinks that Udbhata would 
take bhavalamkUrc as preyas (pp. 71-72). It is remarkable that Ruyyaka, 
in his review of Rudrata's opinion on this point, states that Rudrata 
admits the three kinds of suggestion mentioned by the Dhvani-theorists. 
He says that Rudrata implies vastu-dhvam in the figure bhuva ; 
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Rudrata’s detailed treatment of the poetic figures or 
filamkaras, however, is the distinguishing feature of his work 
and indeed justifies its title. It is not only elaborate and 
-exhaustive, but also presents considerable diSerence of method 
and treatment, which distinguishes him from other earlier 
writers of this school, and which may lend plausibility to the 
■supposition that he is not only later in time but is also 
•probably following a tradition other than that of Bhamaha 
and his followers. To Udbhata’s limited number of poetic 
figures Rudrata adds nearly thirty more independent figures 31 , 
besides enumerating several subvarieties of most of the im- 
portant ones, and devoting an entire chapter to citra (already 
discussed by Daggin). Udbhata (not to speak of Bhamaha 
and Bbarata) nowhere treats clearly of the distinction between 
•ideal and verbal figures (i. e. figures relating to word and 
.sense respectively), although such a distinction is implied by 

etlavikdra-dhvanl in rupaka etc ; rasa-dhvani in rasavat and preyas. 
.But it may be pointed out that excepting what is stated with regard 
to vastu-dhvani being traceable in Rudrata’s bh&va, the remark does 
not apply. Rudrata docs not mention, define or otherwise deal with 
the figures rasarnr, prey as etc, nor does he speak of prafiyamanS 
<utprekf& referred to by Ruyyaka in this connexion (although he gives 
an example of implied utprekfS in ix. 13). See on this point Jacobi in 
ZDMG Ixii, 1903, p. 295 fn 5. 

35 The number in Udbhata is 41, in Rudrata 68 (excluding sub- 
varieties). The sixteen chapters in Rudrata deal with the following 
subjects: (I) the purpose and object of poetry, the qualifications of 
.a poet etc. (10 the four ritis (pdncdti, liifiyd, gaud! yd and vaidarblii), 
the six bhdfSs (Prakrit, Sanskrit, Magadha, Piiaca, 6anrasenl Apa- 
bhramSa), and five alarnkSras of iabda. of which vakrokti and artu- 
prOsa are here treated, along with five Vrttis of onuprdsa. (Ill) yamaka. 
(IV) slefa and its eight varieties, (V) citra . (VI) iabda-dofas, including 
do;as of pada and \5kya. (VIO four bases of erthSiamkSra (\-dstava. 
aupamya. atiSaya and Slefa), and 23 figures based on vastava. (VIID 
2t figures based on aupamva. (IX) 12 figures based on atiiaya. (X) 
12 figures based on Slesa, iuddba and samkirna. (IX) nine do fas of 
artha, and four upamS-doyas. (XIO ten rasas, and treatment of irhgara. 
:(XUI) raw bhoga-Srfig&ra etc. (XIV) » ipralambba-irhgdra, and the 
u pay as. (XV) characteristics ol other rasas. (XVI) kinds of poetic 
•composition, such as kathd and dkhyayikd and their characteristics. 
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Dandin, who himself enumerates a very large number of 
poetic figures”, very sagely remarks that if for some slight 
difference, a different figure is to be defined, there would be 
hardly any end to their infinite multiplication. This remark 
partly applies to Rudrafa whose general scheme, as well as 
particular definitions, is open to such an obvious objection. 
One of the curious results of rigorously following this classi- 
fication is that the same figure reappears as an alamkara 
under different groups. Thus sahokti and samuccaya have 
two aspects, based respectively on vastava and aupamya, while 
the figure utprekya appears similarly under aupamya and 
atiSaya respectively. Some of Rudrata’s figures have been 
abandoned by later writers, while some have changed their 
names or have been modified 1 *, later speculation inclining 
rather towards the more orthodox expositions of Udbha{a or 
even of Dandin ; yet the general merit of Rudrata’s analysis 
and definitions, testified to by the more or less implicit 
acceptance by later theorists like Mammata 1 *, cannot be denied. 
They indicate not only a considerable advance in scholastic 
activity on Bhamaba and Udbhaja, but also remarkable 
independence, and consequent divergence of treatment in. 
several notable cases. 

Taking the verbal figures, Rudrata’s vakrokti. based on 
paronomasia (Sleyd) and intonation (kaku), has nothing in- 
common with that cf his predecessors. The intonational 
vakrokti is indeed not accepted by some of his successors 

37 Viz. 35 in ch. ii. and yamala, citra and prahihkd in ch. iii. 

38 Eg., Rudrata’s bkdia, mala, samyu and pihita ore not defined 
by later writers (excepting Vagbha(a in bis Kdv)dnu&Qsana), while his 
beta is not admitted by Mammata. Rudrata's avasara and purva 
(mentioned by the younger Vagbbata) appear to be the same as the 
second variety of Mammata's (and Udbhata’s) udatta and the fourth 
variety of Mammata's atifayokti respectively. 

39 Mammata’s indebtedness to Rudrata is discussed by Sukthankar 
in ZD\tG, Ixvi, 1912, p 478, as well as in many places in Nobel's 
Beitrugf already cited. Ruyyafca, on the other hand, while drawing, 
largely on Mammata himself, is mote indebted to Udbhata. 
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<e g. Rajasekhara p. 31 and Hemacandra p. 234), inasmuch 
as it is supposed to depend on mere peculiarities o£ reading 
(patha-dharrncitvat) : but on the whole, Rudraja’s definition 
of the figure replaced that of Vamana’s metaphorical vakrokti, 
survived Kuntaka’s broader interpretation of vakrokti, and 
established itself as the only recognised figure of that name in 
later literature from Mammata onwards. Again, Rudrata’s 
classification of anuprasa is somewhat different from that 
of Udbhata, the former basing it on the five vrttis of letters 
(varna), viz., madhura, parted, praudlui, lalita and bhadra, 
and the latter admitting only three vrttis ( parted , upandgarikd 
and grdmyd or komald ) only in connexion with one of Ids 
three kinds of anuprasa, viz. vrttyanuprdsa. The later writers 
follow Udbhata, on this point. Udbhata, again, omits the 
treatment of yamaka, in spite of the examples of Bharata and 
Bhamaha before him, and in spite of the fact that Dandin 
had already given one of the fullest treatments of that figure 
in the whole realm of Alamkara literature. . Rudrata perhaps 
ranks next to Dandin in the fulness of his treatment, 
though there is considerable divergence in the details of 
classification of these two writers. In the same way, there 
is no reference to citra in Bharata, Bhamaha or Udbhata, 
although Magha says (xix. 41) that it was in his time a figure 
indispensable in a Mahakavya. Dandin dilates upon some 
of its varieties, but Rudrata gives a ii.uch fuller exposition ; 
and it is noteworthy that although Mammata does not attach 
much value to such verbal ingenuity, yet in bis discussion of 
this figure he quotes almost all the illustrations from Rudrata. 
In connexion- with the faults concerning verbal figures, 
Rudrata points out several cases (vi. 29-33) where punarukta or 
tautology is not a fault ; Udbhata, as Nami-sadhu also notes, 
includes all these cases in the figure punaruktavad-abhasa 
or 'semblance of tautology’. Udbhata, again, speaks of slcya 
apparently as an arthalarnkura, and divides it into sabda slcya 
and artha-sleya, which correspond respectively to abhanga - 
and sabhanga-slesa of later writers. Rudrata, on the other 
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"band, .speaks of Sleja as & iabdalamkara which he carefully- 
distinguishes (ii. 13) from the arthaiamkara of the same name, 
which he deals with separately in ch. x and which forms the 
basis of twelve independent figures. The verbal figure slega, 
on the contrary, is elaborately classified according as it 
relates to varna, lihga, prakpti, pratyaya, vibhakti and vacana 
<iv. 12), Rudrata thus avoiding the controversy carried on by 
later theorists as to whether the Slega is a figure of iabda or 
of artha. 

Regarding arthdlaipkaras, Rudraja mentions only four 
upama-dogas (xi. 24), in contradistinction to seven of Bhama ha 
and Mcdhavin and six of Vamana 40 , viz., v digamy a, 
asatpbhava, aprasiddhi and sdmdnya-Sa b da-bheda. the last 
defect including all cases of change of a word signifying 
common property (as construed with the upameya and the 
ttpam&na), due to the difference of lihga. vacana, kSla, karaka 
and vibhakti. We have already noted that Udbbata enters 
rather minutely into the grammatical subdivisions of upamS, 
hut this finds no place in Rudraja’s treatment, which includes 
them in a lump in santasopamd and pratyayopamd. Again, 
Bhamaba positively rejects hetu as a poetic figure, although 
Dandin speaks of it as vacam uttama-bhQganam, including it 
under kavya-lihga ( kdraka-hetu ) and anumdna (jhapaka-hetu). 
Udbhata recognises only kavya-lihga, calling it also kavya- 
hetu and distinguishing it from drgfanta which he calls kdvya- 
dpgfanta. It is Rudrata (vii. 82) who first deiines and fixes 
its characteristics as finally accepted in Poetics. It is needless 
to cite any more instance ; but what is said above will be 
enough to indicate, in the first place, that there is a considera- 
ble divergence of view between Rudrata and his predecessors 
with regard to the nature and scope of individual figures and 
their classification ; and what is more important to note, it is 
easy to demonstrate that most of these differences are funda- 
mental. We can reasonably assume, therefore, that Rudraja, 
possessed as he is of great inventive power, either follows a 
40 See vol. i. p. 60 , fn I. 

28 
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system of classification and definition peculiar to himself, or 
follows a tradition of opinion different in some respects from 
that of Bhamaha and his followers, although in general theory 
he belongs to a common school. 

Although Rudrata's work is remarkable indeed for its 
careful analysis, systematic classification and apposite illustra- 
tion of a large number of poetic figures, some of which have 
become more or less standardised, his direct contribution to 
the theory of Poetics cannot be valued too highly. Indeed, the 
practical nature and scope of his work, like that of Udbhala’s,. 
leave hardly any room for discussion of general principles or 
of speculative aspects of the questions involved. Rhetoric 
rather than Poetics appears to be his principal theme, as it is 
of most writers of this system who concern themselves 
entirely with the elaboration of rhetorical categories in which' 
they suppose the whole charm of poetry lies. Partly perhaps 
to his novelty of treatment and partly to his omission of dis- 
cussion of ultimate principles is due the fact that Rudrata. 
has hardly any direct follower in later literature, unless one 
cites Rudrabhatfa who, however, utilises only his Rasa- 
chapters. Rudrata’s name is not associated with the establish- 
ment of any particular system, although he shows great 
fertility and acuteness in his treatment of individual figures, 
which, in some cases, have been implicitly accepted by later 
writers on the subject. Rudrata is the last great exponent 
of the Alamkiira school, strictly so called ; for after him the 
school began to decline and merge ultimately, like the two 
other sister schools relating to Rasa and RTti, into the finally 
dominant Dhvani school. 


( 4 ) 

The decline of the Alamkara-systcm was probably 
synchronous with and perhaps hastened by the rise of the 
rival Riti-doctrine. The first step towards this is indicated 
by the general trend of Dandin’s work. Dandin w'ho stands, 
as it were, midway between the Alamkara and the RTti 
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schools, admits, no doubt, the great importance of poetic 
figures (alamkaras) in a scheme of Poetics (ii. 1) ; but he 
takes them, along with the gunas, as constituting the essence 
of what he calls the marga (or riti). As the characteristic 
of ‘embellishing’ poetic speech is possessed by both Alatp- 
karas and Gunas, both are, in his opinion, Alamkaras in a 
wider sense, the Gunas being special embellishments of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, while the Alamkaras are common to both 
the Vaidarbha and the Gauda Margas. Vamana. who system- 
atically established the Riti-theory, goes further and lays 
down that the Gupas are essential ( nitya ) excellences, while 
the Alaipkaras are not essential (anitya) but serve only to 
increase the beauty of a poem already brought out by the 
former. 

With the advent of the Dhvani-theory, there was an ela- 
boration of the concept of Rasa as the principal suggested 
element not only in the drama but also in poetry ; and both 
the Guna and the Alamkara naturally came to be subservient 
to it. But the Gunas were supposed to reside in intimate 
relation to the Rasa, without which they could not exist and 
existing with which they ODly served to heighten its beauty. 
The Alamkaras, on the other hand, were supposed to be extra- 
neous and artificial sources of beauty, just as ornaments are to 
the body. We shall have occasion to deal with these questions 
in greater detail in connexion with the views of the Riti- and 
the Dhvani-theorists ; it would be enough to indicate here 
that the later theorists, in tbeir search for a fundamental 
principle, could no longer regard the discipline as co-extensive 
with an external theory of embellishment ; and necessarily the 
Alamkara, as well as the Guna, which appertain more or less 
to the objective beauty of representation, came to occupy a 
subordinate position as an element of poetry. It was held that 
the term alarnkara ‘embellishment’ should explain the question 
as to what is to be ‘embelhshed’ alarjikarya ; and as such it 
must confine itself, as the early formula tors of the Alamfcara- 
system modestly yet wisely held, to the ‘body* or framework 
of poetry ; it must not attempt to explain its 'soul' cr essence. 
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The Alamkara-system, however, left its undoubted impress 
on later theories. The RTti-systems of Dandin and Vamana 
amply recognise its influence by devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the detailed discussion of various poetic figures ; and 
although no writer after Anandavardhana seriously contends 
that the poetic figure is the only element worth considering in 
poetry, yet all of them acknowledge its importance and as- 
sign to it a place in their system. In spite of the emphasis 
which they put on Dhvani and Rasa, the new school, begin- 
ning from Mammata, devote a large section of its work to 
the elaboration of various poetic figures, and the Alamkara- 
chapter may justly claim to have been a thoroughly worked out 
theme. Here was given to Indian scholars rich material for 
subtle distinction and endless classification ; and with a hair- 
splitting care, befitting scholastic minds, all kinds of meta- 
phors, similes, alliterations and other figures were minutely 
analysed and defined. Indeed, the multiplication of limitless 
varieties of poetic figures* 1 , based on minute differences, as 
well as the making of a large number of subvarieties of each 
figure, went on through the whole course of the history of the 
discipline ; and down to the latest times, we find traces of 
new and ever new poetic figures. 

The extent to which this specialisation is carried will be 
understood by taking a typical example. The beauty of a 
lady’s face is described ; this can be done in several ways, 
resulting in a number of poetic figures, by taking the familiar 
comparison of the Sanskrit poet as the starting point. "Your 
face is like the moon ” — upama ; "the moon is like your face” 
— prafipa ; "your moon-face ” — rupaka ; “is this your face, or 
is this the moon” — sasamdeha', "this is the moon, and not your 

41 Excluding subvarieties, Bharala mentions only 4 Alamkaras, but 
in Vifiiu-dharmottara we find 18, Bbamaba 39 ( + 4), Dandin 38, Udbbala 
41, Rudrata 68, Vamana 31, Mammata 61 f + 6), Ruyyaka 75 (+4), 
Vagbhata II 63 f+6), ViSvanatha 77 (+7), Jayadeva (Candriiloka) 100, 
Kuvalayananda 115. Hence Anandavardhana says (p. 8t : sahasraio hi 
mahatmabhir anyair alamkura-prakurali prakdiituli prakaiyante ca ! 
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face” — apahnuti ; “the moon is like your face, and your face 
is like the moon”— upameyopamS ; “your face is only like 
your face”— artanvaya ; “having seen the moon I re- 
membered your face” — smaroija ; “thinking it to be the 
moon, the cakora (a bird which is said to feed on moon- 
beams) flies towards your face” — bhrantimat ; "this is 
the moon, this the lotus, thus the cakora and the bee 
fly towards your face”— ullekha ; “this is verily the 
moon "—utprekfa ; “this is a second moon” — aliSayokii ; 
“the moon and the lotus are vanquished by your face”— 
tulya-yogita ; “your face and the moon rejoice in the tight” — 
dtpaka ; “the moon shines in night, but your face always 
shines” — vyatireka ; “in the heavens the moon, on earth 
your iace"—drf{Snta ; “the moon reigns in heaven, your face 
reigns on earth” — prativastCipamS ; "your face bears the beauty 
of the moon"— nidariana ; “the moon is pale before your face” 
— aprastuta-prasarpsa ; “by your moon-face the warmth of 
passion is cooled”— parinama : "your face beautifully spotted 
with black eyes and adorned with the light of smile”— 
samasokti. Some of these turns of expression lose their force 
or point in the translation, but this will roughly indicate the 
varieties of flgures arrived at by nice distinctions, although 
these constitute only a few, of which comparison forms the 
basis. They are sharply separated from one another ; and 
although some of the distinctions may appear to us to be 
somewhat trivial or formal, we cannot refuse to recognise 
the amount of ingenuity shown in the matter. Even taking 
only one figure upama, they subdivide it into a number of 
inferior varieties, most of which, however, are based on 
peculiarities of grammatical construction, but which Appayya 
l)Ik$ita, one of the latest writers on the subject, refuses tO ) 
admit on this very ground iu his treatise on poetic figures 4 *. 


. 42 evam ay am purna-lupta-vibhlgo vSkya-samUsa'praiyaya-viSefa- 

gocarataydt iabda-l5sira-vyutp<itt<-kau.{ala-pradar!ana-matra-prayo}ant> 

nath-aiarpkSra-Saslre vyuipadyaiSnt arhali. Cilra-mlmSrpsa d. 27. 
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But the different theorists are not agreed in their exposition 
of the exact nature and scope of individual poetic figures. 
This difference is partly due to the inevitable change of view- 
points and gradual growth of ideas consequent upon the 
progress of the study itself, and partly to the favourite refining 
process which loved to indulge itself in niceties of distinction. 
The development of the conceptions of the different poetic 
figures in the writers of different schools affords an interesting 
field of study in itself, and cannot be comprehended in our 
limited scope 4,1 ; but one or two instances will make the 
process clear. The figure Uk$opa, which (generally speaking) 
consists of an apparent denial of something which is intended 
to be said for the purpose of conveying a special meaning, 
is variously analysed by different writers. Viimana defines 
it as the repudiation of the standard of comparison, 
upamatiak$epas cak$cpah (iv. 3. 27). One interpretation of 
this, as given in Vamana’s own Vrtti, is upanidnasyakyepoh 
pratifcdlia upamanakfepah, tulya-karyarthasyct nairarihakya- 
vivakfayam ; that is to say, the standard of comparison is 
rejected for the purpose of indicating that it is useless in the 
presence of the object described. This would be equivalent 
to the figure pratlpa of later writers. But Viimana adds 
another explanation which indicates that the figure can also 
occur when the standard of comparison is only hinted at 
(upamanasydkyepatah pratipattir ity api sutrurthah). This 

43 No complete attempt ha? yet been made to study the development 
of the different conceptions of individual poetic figures from the earliest 
time to that of Jagannatha. Much material, however, will be found in 
Trivcdi s and Kane’s notes to their learned editions of Ekavall and 
Sahitya-darpaiia respectively. J. Nobel has published a series of articles 
on some of the Alamkaras studied in their development. His Dcitriigc 
zur ultcrcn Gcschichtc dcs Alamkura-iastra (Diss. Berlin 1911) deals 
with the figures dipaka, lulya-yogitu, viblwvana, viSefokti, aprastuta- 
praSamsu, samasokli, nidariana, and arthuntara-nyasa ; while his articles 
in ZDMG lxvi, 1912. pp. 283-93 and Ixvii, 1913^ pp. 1-36 deal with vyaja- 
sttin, and sahokti and vinokti respectively, and in Ixxiii, 1919, pp. 189f 
with prativasiupamu and drtfaiua. 
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would be equivalent to the samasokti of some writers. 
Dandin's definition of akfepa, on the other hand, is very wide; 
for. according to him, the denial { pralifedha ) need not be of 
•what has been said {ukta) or of what is about to be said 
•{vakfyamana), but it may be of anything whatever. Bhamaha, 
Udbhata and Mammafa limit the denial in so far as it 
■concerns the ukta or the vakfyamana- They are followed by 
Ttuyyaka, Vidyadhara and ViSvanatha. but a second kind is 
•added, viz., the apparent permission of what is not wished 
for. Jagannatha refers (p. 421f) to both the views of Vamana 
and Udbhaja, but adds that, according to a third view, which 
•he takes to be the view of the Dhvanikara, all suggestive 
negation or denial is the province of akfepa. This is 
supported by the /act that the viseya or special meaning to be 
■conveyed by the apparent denial is never expressed but 
always left to be understood. It would, therefore, be classed 
by the Dhvanikara under “poetry of subordinate suggestion” 
igutjibhuta-vyahgya), for the expressed sense itself is charming 
here and the suggested sense is subordinated to it. It is 
probably in reference to such views that the AgnUpurana 
■lays down: sa akyepo dhvanih syde ca dhvanina vyajyate 
yatah. The case of akfepa will exemplify, to some extent, 
the way in which each poetic figure is not only minutely 
analysed, but elaborately classified into subvarieties by 
taking into account the different cases of its occurrence. Thus, 
jtpama (simile) is classified into six complete and twenty-seven 
incomplete forms ; the figure utprekfa into thirty-two varieties, 
the vyatireka into forty-eight, the virodha into ten. The 
slumber of self-standing figures, together with their innumera- 
ble adjunct of subvarieties, goes on increasing as the study 
progresses, until it reaches to a number exceeding one 
hundred ; and it is not surprising that in the later stages of 
its history, whole volumes like Kuyyaka’s Alam kara-sarvas va, 
Jayadcva’S Candraloka or Appayya’s. Kavdaydnanda sre 
dedicated exclusively to the special purpose of analysing, 
defining and illustrating the various poetic figures. 
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The simple basis of classfying the poetic figures, according 
as they appertain to the word or the idea, into sabddlamkura 
and arthalamkara (verbal and ideal figure) obtained through- 
out from P-udrata’s time 14 , but some writers add figures which 
are both of the word and the idea ( sabdarthalainkara ). The 
Agni-purana appears to be one of the earliest known works to 
mention this third division, and the position is taken up by 
Bhoja in his Sarasvati-kanfhabharana and Srhgara-prakdsa. 
A long controversy, however, has centred round the propriety 
of such a classification ; and it has been held that although,, 
generally speaking, all figures are both of sabda and artha, the 
raison d'etre of such divisions is the relative prominence given 
respectively to sabda, artha or both, on the dictum yo’Iamkaro ■ 
yadasritah sa tad-alamkarah. But this relation of asraya and 
asrayin (i. e. interdependence) is not accepted by all, and 
Mammata maintains that ativaya (connexion) and vyatireka 
(disconnexion or contrast) must form the test, which consists 
in considering whether the particular figure does or does not 
bear a change of synonymous words ( parivrtti-sahatva ). If 
the figure disappears with the change of the word by its 
synonym, it is a verbal figure or sabdalamkara ; if not, it is- 
an ideal figure or arthalamkara. The number of independent 
Sabdalamkaras has never been large, the largest being probab- 
ly the twenty-four mentioned by Bhoja. The older writers 
pay, as a rule, greater attention to this class, which apparently 
afforded ample scope to decadent classical poets for mere- 
verbal jugglery ; but more recent writers like Anandavardhana 
or Mammata do not deal with it with so much care, on the 
ground that though such word-play brings about variety or vai- 
citrya of expression to some extent, it does not help but only 
retard's the comprehension of Rasa in a composition by 
entirely engrossing the reader’s mind. The Arthalamkaras, on 
the other hand, have always engaged more care and attention^ 
and the favourite reGning process has been systematically and' 


44 Sec above p. 62. 
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untiringly pursued in this sphere," Their number, however* 
has always been subject to fluctuation ; but it can be generally 
stated that while in the older writers the number is limited* 
in comparatively recent authors the multiplication is more 
marked. On the one hand, Bharata speaks only of four 
Arthalainkaras ; Bhamaha. Udbhata and Vamana deal with 
about thirty to forty different figures ; the number reaching its 
maximum perhaps in Rudrata’s sixty-eight. In Bhoja, Mam- 
mata and Ruyyaka there is a reaction towards restriction and 
decrease ; but in the latest stage of our history, the Candra- 
loka gives about one hundred, while the KuvalayUnanda adds 
a score more. Dapijin. himself a great sinner in this respect, 
very early protested against such endless differentiation, and 
Anandavardhana agrees with him ; but it appears to have 
afforded endless scope to the scholastic ingenuity of later 
theorists who. after the time of Anandavardhana, finding 
hardly anything to systematise in respect of the essentials 
of theory, occupied themselves in elaborating the details. 

As to the classification of the ideal figures (arthdlarttkSray 
according to their essential characteristic, Dandin divides all 
figures into svabh&vokti and vakrokti ; Vamana makes an early 
attempt to take aupamya as the central principle; while Rudraja 
groups them systematically under vasiava, aupamya, atiSaya 
and £leya ,t . Mammata has no definite principle of classifica- 
tion. Ruyyaka suggests one based on (i) aupamya (comparis- 
on) (ii) vlrodha (incongruity) (in) ipnkhalS (linked succession) 
(iv) nyaya (logical reason) (v) gudhartha-pratiti (understanding 
of a concealed sense) (vi) combination of figures ( sarnsr$(i or 
samkara). Vidyadhara and Viivanafba substantially follow this 
classification, only splitting up nyaya into tarka-nyaya, vakya- 
nyaya and Joka nyaya ; but Vidyanatha substitutes the word 
sadharmya for aupamya (or sadfiya) and speaks of adhya- 
vasaya (complete identification) and viSeyana-vaicitrya (strik* 
iagness of adjectives or attributes) as two other ba^es of 


45 iii. 9. See above p. 62. 
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■classification. Perhaps none of these classifications would 
be regarded as strictly scientific, for they mix broad heads 
indicating psychological factors (like similarity, contrast or 
•contiguity) with mere formal bases of classification as gudhar - 
lha-prafui or apahnava. 

A development is also noticeable in the general conception 
•of a kavyalamkara or poetic figure. It is true that a “poetic 
figure” corresponds to a certain extent to a “speech-figure” or 
to what is known as a figure of speech in a formal scheme ; 
but later theorists explain that something more belongs to a 
•poetic figure as such. The special charm, known as vaicitrya or 
vicchitti, peculiar to each composition, which rests ultimately 
■on the conception or skill of the poet ( kavi-pratibha or kavi- 
kausala) makes up the kavyalamkara as such, and gives it its 
distinguishing characteristic. This view would be entirely 
-omitted in a treatise on rhetoric merely ; and with this point 
of view it is misleading to describe the theory of Alamkara as 
-a theory of rhetorical categories only. Originally it might 
have been, more or less, a theory of externals, but the prob- 
lem was complicated by the appearance of this new factor of 
thought, first introduced by Kuntaka and then elaborated in 
the sphere of individual figures by Ruyyaka, Jayaratha and 
■others, the development of which will be traced hereafter in 
its proper place. 



CHAPTER III' 


DAjSTDIN AND VaMANA 
{The Riti System) 

l 1 ) 

DAtfpiN 

Dandin comes chronologically after Bhamaha ; and Va- 
anana, who comes after Dandin, was contemporaneous with 
Bhamaha's commentator Udbhafa ; but the Riti-system. which 
Dandin and Vamana represent in Poetics, was probably older 
in tradition than Bhamaha himself, who would not seriously 
concern himself with the distinction between vaidarbha and 
&auda K5vya. It can be traced back to the time of Banabhatja 
(first-half of the 7th century) who tells us that the Gau<Jas 
were already notorious for akjara-dambara. to which fact 
Dandin also alludes in his depreciation of the gauda mSrga, 
It will be seen that although the terms marga or riti in the 
technical sense might not have been very ancient, both Dandin 
and Vamana themselves indicate that some such system as 
they advocate was traditionally existent ; and they appear to 
.refer to and sometimes actually quote from unknown exposi- 
tors of the past*. It is probable that the Riti school, if we 
use this term to separate those writers who put an emphasis 
on riti as the most important element of poetry, had an 
independent origin and history, and existed for a long time 
.side by side with the sister schools, which threw into promi- 
nence the elements of rasa, alamkara or dhvarti respectively. 

We have already stated that Dandin is influenced, to some 
extent, by the teachings of the Alamkara school, and as such 

1 e. g. under VSmana i. 2. II, 12-13; 3. 15, 21; iii. 1. 9, 25; 
iv. 1. 7 etc. 
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stands midway in his view between the Alamkara-systcm of 
Bhamaha and the Riti-system of Vamana. At the same time,, 
there can be no doubt that in theory he allies himself distinct- 
ly with the views of Vamana. In Vamana, however, we find 
the system in its completely self-conscious form ; and here we 
have nothing of that vagueness or indefiniteness which charac- 
terises the rival Alamkara-system of Udbhata. With a clear- 
cut scheme and a definite central principle, Vamana proceeds 
to set forth his system in the brief but concise s/7/ra-form ; and 
whatever may be the value of his speculations, there can be no 
doubt that Vamana was the first writer to enunciate a definite 
theory which, before the Dhvanikara, must have had great 
influence on the study of Poetics. 

With regard to the commonplaces of poetic speculation, 2 
Dandin’s standpoint does not differ much from that of 
Bhamaha ; and both start with the same notion of embellish- 
ing sound and sense, which, in their opinion, should con- 
stitute the ‘body’ of poetry. The classification of poetry into 
species of composition like the sarga-bandha (mahukavya) 
etc., is almost identical, 3 the only remarkable divergence oc- 
curring, as already noted, in the case of katha and akhydyika, 
which rigid distinction is not admitted by Dandin. 4 Poetry 

2 Dandin’s KavyadarSa consists of three cl aprers devoted res- 
pectively to (i) Marga-vibhaga, (II) Arthalamkara and (Hi) Sabdalarpkiira 
and Do.sa (the last topic is separately given as ch. iv in the Madras cd.). 

3 Under verse, Dandin mentions sarga-bandha (= mahukavya ), 
muktaka (single verse), kulaka (five verses),- koia (unconnected verses of 
different authors), and saraghiita (unconnected verses of the same 
author) ; under prose, he speaks katha, ukhyayika and campu. Vamana 
gives two divisions of both prose and verse, viz., nibaddlia and 
anibaddha (connected and unconnected). He thinks that verse is of 
various kinds, but divides prose into three varieties, vplla-gandhi 
(savouring of verse), curna (having no long compounds and possessing 
sweet vocables), and utkalika-praya which is the opposite of curna 
(i. 3.21-26). 

4 The varieties of katha. mentioned by Hcmacandra arc akhyana, 
nidarlana, pravahlika, matallika, manikulyu, parikathu, bphatkatha r 
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‘as classified, according to its form, into prose, verse and 
mixed ( misra ), while language furnishes another fund amentum 
divisionis yielding four distinct groups, viz., sarriskrta, prakfta, 
« apabhramSa 5 and miira ,* the last kind in both these divisions 
cor being mentioned by Bhamaha. The effect of combining 
these two principles of classification gives us four species of 
composition, viz, sarga-bandha (mahakavya) in Sanskrit, 
skandhaka in Prakrit, osara in Apabhram£a, and nSfaka in 
mixed languages, although it is not thought necessary to deal 
with them all in detail. The old division into iravya and 
preksya Kavya, 7 according as a composition appeals to the 
eye or the ear, is also referred to in i. 39 ; but regarding 
j>re$ya kSvya, by which dramatic composition is generally 
meant, Darujin summarily refers to specialised treatises on 
the subject. 

These speculations, of course, constitute the common 
stock-in-trade of Poetics, and find themselves repeated in a 
more or less similar form in most writers irrespective of the 
school or tradition to which they belong. Thus, Vamana also 
gives us preliminary chapters on the divisions of poetry 


khanefa-katha, sakalakatho and upakaiha (pp. 338 t). The last three are 
also admitted by Anandavardhana (p. 141) and defined by Abhinava.The 
Agni-purSija 337. 20 defines kathSnikS. 

5 It is not known what Bhimaha signifies by the term apabhrainia, 
but Daijdin gives to it a definite connotation as the language of the 
Abhiras and other} in the KSvya, as distinguished from the $3s(ra 
where it is the name applied to all languages other than Sanskrit, Nami- 
sidhu sententiously says: prakfiant eva apabhrarpSch. Hemacandra 
adds to Apabhrarpia another kind called grSrnyapabhratpSa. Cf. Bharata 
xvii. 49, which makes it clear that the Apabhramfa was a jati-bhOsa and 
not a deSa-bhSsa. The Abhiras were ancient settlers in the land and are 
mentioned by Patafijali (i. 252). See l A, 1918, p. 26. 

6 The mixed variety of Kavya is cryptically summed as nOtakSdi 
tu mitrakam. But if mixed language is meant, it probably refers to 
what is now called Hybrid Sanskrit or mixed Sanskrit. 

7 This division occurs again in Hemacandra, who divides preksya 
KSvya into pSfftya and gej a. 
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(kavya-visesa), on the auxiliary aids or sources of poetry 
( kavyanga ), on the persons entitled to study the science ( adhi 
kari-nirupana). Although belonging to a different school, 
Rudrata in the same way devotes two chapters (i and xvi) to 
these general topics of Poetics. 

But in respect of the attention which Dandin pays to the 
elaboration of poetic figures, his sympathy obviously allies- 
him with the standpoint of the Alamkara school. He shares- 
the views of this school in his general opinion that a good 
Kavya should be embellished by those decorative devices- 
which go by the name of alamkara. At the same time, it is 
important to note that while Dandin believes, with all early 
writers, in the theory of embellishment, he differs in his view 
as to the means by which this embellishment should be realis- 
ed; for he apparently holds that it is not the poetic figures only 
but the several literary excellences, the gunas (which are alscr 
designated alamkuras by him), that constitute the essence of 
the poetic manners (mdrgas) or poetic diction, in the realisa- 
tion of which alone the essence of poetry lies. Indeed, the 
marked emphasis laid on the Marga, which is almost equiva- 
lent to Vamana’s RIti, 8 and on its constituent excellences, 
known as Gunas, to which the Alamkara school is apparently 
indifferent, is a distinct feature of Dandin’s work, and places 
Dandin in his fundamental theoretic attitude in the RIti school. 
Although he does not go so far as Vamana in setting up the 
RIti as the essence of poetry, there can be uo doubt that he 
attaches special importance to its literary v .due. It is true 
that Dandin never uses the term RIti throughout his work, 
but his employment of the term Marga (i. 9, 40, 42, 67, 75, 101) 
or Vartman (i. 42, 92), implying 'mode,’ ‘manner’, or style in 
the objective sense, may be taken as almost synonymous. His 
general definition of poetry, or rather its ‘body’ or frame- 
work, as iylartha-vyavacchinna padavali (i. 10)— a series of 
words characterised by an agreeable sense or idea — naturally 


8 Vamana also uses the term marga in iii. 1. 12. 
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leads him to consider, first of all, the question of appropriate- 
expression of appropriate ideas, or in other words, to discuss 
the suitable arrangement of sound and sense for the purpose- 
of producing poetic effect, which is technically denoted by 
the term marga or rift. Speech, he sajs, is diversified in its 
mode of expression (vicitra-marga. i. 9 ; also i. 40), and he is 
aware of the fine distinctions which mark off one mode from 
another (i. 40) and result in a multifarious variety of modes. 
All these he broadly divides into two clearly distinguishable 
types, called the vaidarbha and the gauda, to the critical study 
of which his whole work is avowedly devoted. This classi- 
fication is probably not Dandin’s own but derived from some- 
recognised tradition (i. 40), although Bharata. who mentions- 
the kUvya-gunas. does not refer to marga or rlti, and Bbama- 
ha*s analysis of the two types* (as well as of the gunas) is- 
somewhat different. Of the two types. Dandin gives pre- 
ference to the vaidarbha marga. which, in his opinion, results 
from a harmonious unification of the ten gunas or excellences 
of composition, the gauda being the exactly opposite type. 

The ten Gunas, which are spoken of as the pranah or life- 
breath of the Vaidarbha Marga and which are said to be 
generally warning in the Gauda. 1 * are therefore essential in a 
good composition. They are thus enumerated by Dan^nv.:. 

9 BhSmaha does not use the terms marga or rlti but dislinguishes- 
between the vaidarbha and the gauda Kivya as two types of poetry 
obtaining in two different places. Bana has already told us that people 
of different places liked different poetic devices ( Harja-carita i. SI. 7),. 
with which statement, Dagdin's remarks regarding the partiality of the 
Gaudas to certain tricks and excellences agree. As VS mana distinctly 
says, the RItis, which took their names from localities, were probably 
analysed empirically from the styles which prevailed in these localities. 
With regard to Gunas, Bhamaha mentions them independently of the 
Rlti- They are mddhurya and prasdda marked by the absence of 
compounds, and ojas by their presence. They would thus correspond 
to the Ritis of Rudfata. Bharata mentions ten Guijas onfy as essenttaf 
to a good Kavya, and not in relation to Rlti. 

10 Dagdin says: esarn (i.e. of the ten Gugas) yiparyayah prayo ■ 
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(i) slesa, the quality of being well knit, the opposite being 
sithila or looseness. 

(ii) prasada, or lucidity, the opposite being vyutpamia or 
far-fetchedness. 

(iii) samata, or evenness (in the grouping of word-sounds), 
ihe opposite being vaisamya or unevenness. 

(iv) madlmrya, or elegance, consisting of alliteration of 
similar sound ( Srutyanuprasa 11 ) and absence of vulgarity 
(agi amyatva) 12 , respectively termed vag-rasa and vastu-rasa. 
The name of the opposite of madhurya is not given, but the 
opposite of srutyanuprasa is ulbana-varnavrtti (i. 35) 13 and that 
of agramyntva is gramyatva, the latter rejected in both the 
Margas. 

(v) sukumdrata, or absence of harshness due to the use of 
soft vocobles, the opposite being termed niyjhura or dlpta. u 

(vi) artha-vyalai, or explicitness of sense (common to both 

the Margas, the opposite ncyatva or neyarthatva being rejected 
in both). 


di&yatc gauda-vartinani. .It implies that in his opinion the Viparyayas 
arc generally found in the Gauda Marga and not the ten Gunas. The 
word pruyas is significant, and the older commentators draw attention 
to it. Thus, Tarunavacaspati : prayah-iabdah artliavyakty-audarya- 
samadhyadayo gund ubhaya-sddharand iti dariayati ; Hfdayaugama: 
pray o-grahanam, sukalya-nivrtyartham, tena arthavyakty-auddrya- 
samadhi-guna ublmya-marga-tulya iti gamyatc. Some of the Gunas, 
therefore, arc common to both the Margas. 

11 The irutyanuprasa is the name given to the grouping of similar 
sounds which exist between letters belonging to the same stliana, such 
as kaiijha, jalu, murdlwn, danta etc. It is thus distinguished from 
i arnanuprasa. The subdivisions of anuprdsa arc infinite; but Bboja 
c . ii. 71f) gives an elaborate scheme of classification containing six main 
varieties, viz. Sruti, vrtti, varna, pada, nama-dvirukti and lata. 

f ,. , "pr ihc meaning of tbc terms gramyatva and rasa occurring in 
this definition, sec below ch. iv. 

13 This implies “an excess of a wild variety of Anuprasa” as 
. Raghavan interprets it [Srngara-pr. pt. ii, p . 283). For an historical 
analysis of the Gunas of Dandin and Vamana, see this work of 
V. Raghavan (pp. 282-299). 

K DIpta is explained by Dandin as K r cchrodya=hard to pronounce. 
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(vii) udaratva, or elevation consisting of the expression 
of some high merit (common to both the Margas). 

(viii) ojas or force due to the presence of compounds 
(common to both the Margas, but the Vaidarbha attempts a 
simpler kind of prose, while the Gauda attempts a Lightened 
style both in;prose and in verse, long compounds prevailing 
in the latter case). 

(ix) kanti, or agreeableness due to conformity to general 
usage ; in other words, absence of the unnatural, the exaggera- 
ted or the grotesque, the opposite being atyuktl. 

(x) samadhi, or transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, i. e. metaphorical expression generally 
(common to both the Margas). 

It will be noticed that the above enumeration of the liter- 
ary excellences of diction, which differs greatly from that of 
Bharata 1 ’, is neither exhaustive nor strictly logical. The artha- 
vyakti, for instance, may well be included in the prasada. 
The definition of udaratva is rather vague, so also is that of 
kanti. in both of which Daridin apparently admits subjective 
valuations not clearly indicated. Again, the mddhurya, though 
defined primarily as a particular mode of word-arrangement, 
is regarded more or less as a subtle excellence which defies 
analysis 1 *. A similar indefinable psychological factor is 
apparently admitted in the samadhi, the definition of which 
makes it difficult to distinguish from it poetic figures like 
riipaka or metaphor, where there is also poetic superimposi- 
tion of an object or its qualities on another. It is quite possi- 
ble that from Dandin's point of view, the difference between 
the samadhi-gitna and the rupaka-alamkara may consist in the 
fact in the Guna there is a transference ODly of the qualities 
or actions of one thing to another, while in the Alamkara 

15 See above pp. 12-15. 

16 Danijio's treatment implies that be considers it both as a Sabda- 
guna (illustrated in i. 53) and as an arlha-guna (illustrated In i. 64), 
Although this distinction is not mentioned by him (but cf. the. word 
vibhakta in i. 68). 

29 
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either one dharmin itself is substituted for another, or the 
new dharma entirely supplants the existing dharma. But 
this process of poetic transference is essentially a mode of 
figurative expression resting finally on lakfana, end Vamana 
would regard Dandin’s definition of the samadhi-guna as 
constituting the figure vakrokti which, in his opinion, consists 
in a similar transference based on resemblance. 

It must also be pointed out that some of Dandin’s Gunas 
refer to sabda (word), some to artha (sense), while others 
to both these elements. The madhurya and sukumarata are 
primarily sabda-gunas, depending on the use of specific voca- 
bles, while between themselves the madhurya requires sound- 
alliteration, and sukumarata the prevailing use of tender 
vocables. But the use of words or syllables suggesting a 
vulgar sense must be avoided in madhurya, u fact which • 
precludes us from taking it strictly as a sabda-guna. Dandi^u 
does not make a hard-and-fast distinction between sabdCa- 
gunas and artha-gunas, as his successor Vamana does; b.',ut 
taking his definitions as they stand, it would appear that] ] )e 
probably regards, some of them (c. g. slcsa, samatu, sukumlyi- 
rata or ojas, all of which refer to sound-effects) as constituting 
what later theorists would call sabda-gunas, and others (e. g., 
prasada, artha vyakti, udaratva, kanti or samadhi) as con- 
stituting artha-gunas ; while Gunas like madhurya he would 
in the same way classify as belonging both to sabda and 
artha. Dandin himself was perhaps conscious of the defective 
nature of his classification, and consequently added (i. 101- 
102) that in the midst of a general agreement regarding the 
usage of Gunas, there always exist differences between writers 
and writers as regards the emotional value of their composi- 
tion or their artistic presentation. 

After dealing with the Gunas in relation to the two oppo- 
site types o i Marga, Dandin begins (ch. ii) the treatment of 
those poetic embellishments which are specifically called 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. It must be distinctly understood 
that the word alamkara is used by Dandin in the general sense 
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of that which causes beauty in poetry, kavya-sobhakaran 
dharman alamkaran pracakyate, ii 1. It appears to include 
in its wide scope both Gunas and Alainkaras properly so 
called. Referring to his own discussion of the Gunas in the 
previous chapter, in relation to the Vaidarbha Marga of which 
they constitute the essence, Dandin speaks of them in ii. 3 as 
alamkaras, and goes on to mention the figures as sadharanam 
alarnkara-jatam. In other words, poetic figures are Alamkaras 
common to both the Margas (sadharana), while Gunas are 
Alamkaras belonging exclusively to the Vaidarbha- He says, 
therefore, at the outset of his treatment of the poetic figures 
(ii. 3) 

kSicin marga- vibhagartham uktSh prag apy alamkriyah/ 

sadharanam alarpkara-jdtam adya pradarSyate// 

‘•For the purpose of classifying the mdrgas, some alamkaras 
have beeD already spoken of (by me in the previous chapter) ; 
now are shown those alamkaras which are common (to both 
the margas)". Tarunavacaspati rightly comments, on this 
verse lT : “The ileya and the like are already spoken of as 
the ten gunas. If it is objected, therefore, that they cannot 
also be called alamkaras, the reply is that the characteristic 
of an alamkara consists in its capacity of embellishing, and 
that on account of this characteristic they (gunas) are also 
alamkaras. The learned teachers have already said that the 
gurias are indeed alamkaras. Hence alantkaras, like the 
$le$a, which are essentially gunas, were mentioned before to 
indicate the difference between the (two) margas ; but now are 
enumerated those alamkaras which ore common to the two 
margas Dandin, it may be pointed out, uses the word alarn~ 


17 purvam iUtfdayo daia guna Ity liktam. Kaiharn u'lantkSra 
ucyante iti cel, Sobhdkaraivam hi aiamkdra-laksanam, tallakfana-yogdt 

le'pyaiarnkSrSh... -gund alaipkSra eva ity deary St} tatah tle;S - 

dayo gunatmak Slant kSrah purvam mdrga-pra bheda-pradarianSya uktSh. 
tddnirji, tu mlrga-dvaya'iSdhSranS alamkSrd ucy ante. 
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kriya in same general sense in iii. 137 (or iv. 14 in Madras ed.). 
From what is said above it follows that Dandin does not 
make a fundamental theoretic distinction between the guna 
and the alamkara as such (as later writers from Vamana 
onwards do), but apparently regards them both essentially 
as alamkara, takirig the word in its wider sense of that which 
embellishes ; the gunas being of primary importance as essen- 
tials of a good diction, and the alamkaras (i. e. poetic figures) 
of subsidiary value as constituents of diction, both good and 
bad. It is noteworthy that Dandin never makes a confusion 
in the use of the two terms, but invariably applies the former 
term to denote (except in one case in ii. 364) the literary ex- 
cellences of diction (i. 42, 76, 81, 100), and the latter to desig- 
nate the poetic figures to which the name is traditionally 
restricted (ii. 7, 116, 214, 220, 268, 300, 340, 359 ; iii. 141. 
alamkarata in ii. 237, 287, 367). . In this way he practically 
foreshadows, if he does not theoretically develop, the rigid 
differentiation of the Guna and the Alamkara of the Riti 
school. 

The subsidiary alamkaras, consisting of poetic figures, are 
dealt with by Dandin in two chapters (ii and iii), devoted 
respectively to the treatment of the verbal ( sabda -) and ideal 
figures ( arlha-alamkaras ). He does not expressly state this 
distinction, which is implied in his treatment, but he gives his 
general opinion that verbal tricks like those of yamaka are 
not especially attractive ( naikanta-madhuram ). He deals with 
them, however, in greater detail than his predecessor 
Bhamaha. The prahelika (conundrum), 18 for instance, which 
is merely alluded to in one verse by Bhamaha, is elaborately 
discussed and illustrated by Dandin (iii. 96-124) who mentions 
sixteen different kinds of this figure. He also gives a detailed 
treatment of yamaka, and defines with illustrations such 

IS Some prahclikas are already mentioned by Bana. Bhamaha in 
a somewhat obscure verse states that a prahelika is a serious compo- 
sition possessing varied constituent meanings as well as the tricks of 
yamaka, and is so called in Ramafarman’s Acyulotiara. Dandin men- 
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difficult tricks as gomutrika, ardha-bhrama and sarvato- 
bhadra. 

To the Arthalamkaras, however, Dandiu naturally pays 
greater attention. He mentions by Dame (li. 4-7) only thirty- 
five poetic figures 1 ' ; but the special feature of his treatment, 
as contrasted with those of Bhamaha and Varaana, consists 
in his attempt to make a large number of subordinate varieties, 
the most remarkable instance being that of upama, which has 
thirty-two subdivisions, of which eight at least have the value 
of independent figures to later writers. Dandin also anticipates 
Udbhaja in pointing out the importance of ilega as the cause 
of special charm in other figures (ii. 362). and agrees with 
Bhamaha in holding that the atiSayokti is essential in all 
poetic figures {ii. 220). The term vakrokti is used only once 
and is reserved by him as a collective name of all poetic 
figures barring the svabhdvokti. According to Dantfin's 
scheme (as indicated in ii. 362). the whole realm of poetic 
figures can be divided into two distinct groups, consisting of 
svabhdvoktl, on the one hand, and vakrokti. on the other. By 
the former, which he characterises as the first or primary 
figure {ady a alatjtkftih), he implies a plain and direct descrip- 
tion of things belonging to a genus ijati), or of an action 

tions 16 kinds of prahtllkd . Rudrata, like Dandin, deals with the 
pralielikS as well as the citra-bandhas in some detail. But VSmana 
excludes them. Some of the citra-bandhas are mentioned by Dana and 
M5gha. Under the general designation of citra-kdvya, they arc dis- 
credited by Xnandavardhana, and their importance diminished in later 
Poetics. They became the subject of specialised treatises tike the 
Vidagdha-mukha-mandana of DharmadSsa SOri (vol. i. pp. 283-841. 

19 The figures dealt with in their order of treatment are : svabhii- 
vokti, upamO, rupaka, dipaka, Sv[ttl, Skjepa, arthdntara-nyasa, vyatlreka, 
vibhdvana, samdsokti, atiSayokti.utprekfd, Itelu, sidfnia, leta (or lava), 
ya/h3-somkhya (ct samkhySna or kroma\ preyas, rasa vat, Brfasvirt, 
parySyokta, samdhita, Malta, apahnuti, ilesa. viSejokti, tulya-yogltd, - 
virodha, aprastuta-praSarpsd, vyaja-stuti, nidarianS, sahoktl, partvfllt, 
BSis, samkinia and M£> ika. The verses ii. 4-7, which give a prefatory 
list of figures, arc suspected to be an interpolation, but the list sub- 
stantially agrees with the poetic figures dealt with its cb. ii. 
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( kriya ), of a quality ( gum ), or of an individual ( dravya ) 20 . In 
this so-called natural description, there is apparently no scope 
for any artificial or ingenious mode of expression, and it 
should, therefore, be distinguished from all other poetic devices, 
figurative or otherwise, collectively designated as the vakro- 
kti' 1 . Among other figures, defined by Dandin for the first 
time, may be mentioned the avrtti, lesa (— vycijokli or vyaja- 
stuti), suksma and belli (the last included by Udbhata in his 
kavya-lihga). He does not define ananvaya and sasamdeha, 
calling them asadharanopama and samsayopamd respectively, 
and includes upamarupaka and atprekyavayava under rupaka 
and utpreksa respectively. With Bhamaha, he alludes to 
vartta (i. 85), which is apparently illustrated by Bhatti, but 
which disappears from later Poetics, being included perhaps 
in the scope of svabhavokli. The prativastupama is not an 
independent figure in Dandin but a variety of upamd, while 
the samahita of Dandin is different from the same figure of 
Udbhata and Vamana. These few’ instances would indicate 
that, compared with the v/ork of his predecessor, Dandin’s 
w’ork attempts to present many new ideas. Possessing great 
inventive powers and gift of lucid exposition, as well as a 
notable degree of scholastic acumen, he endeavoured not only 
to refute and correct in many places the earlier views, but 
sometimes gave a new shape to them. 

It v/ill be convenient to examine here briefly the doctrine 
of Dosa, which forms a counterpart of the doctrine of Guna 
enunciated by the Riti school. Dandin mentions, after Bha- 
rata, ten fiav/s or Do$as of literary composition (ch. iii. 125f, 
or ch. iv Madras ed.), but he defines them differently in most 
cases. They are in name and substance identical with Bba- 

20 These terms are to be taken in the sense they have in grammar 
(and not as they have in philosophy). 

21 This interpretation is supported by Dandin’s commentators (see 
Madras ed. pp. 201-2). We have already dealt with the question in our 
Introd. to Vahrokti-fivita, 2nd Ed. pp. xiv f. Sec above pp. 48f. 

22 See above pp. 9-11. Abo Jacobi in Sb. der preuss. Akad. xxiv. 
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xoaba’s first list of Do§as noted above 23 , with the only excep- 
tion of the eleventh fault of defective logic, which is recognised 
by Bhamaha but vigorously rejected by Dandin as a fault 
difficult to judge and unprofitable to discuss. But even with 
reference to this fault, Dandin agrees with Bhamaha in the 
enumeration of its six subdivisions. With regard to Bhamaha’s 
second list of faults, which concern the inner essence of poetry 
they would correspond in general to the Do?a (or rather the 
opposites of Guria) which Dandin mentions as being absent in 
the Vaidarbha Marga and as generally characterising the 
opposite Gau^a MSrga. Wc have noted that some of these 
Guna-viparyayas are expressly named by Dandin. They are (i) 
the opposite of ileja, called Sithila (ii) the oppisite of prasada, 
called vyutpanna (iii) the opposite of samata. called vaijamya 
(iv) the opposite of sukumarata, called dlpta (v) the opposite 
of kSntl, called atyuktl (vi) the opposite of artha-vyakti, called 
neyatva and (vli) the opposite of mftdhurya (unnamed,). These 
form seven faults as against ten of Bhamaha, but Dandin 
speaks of the excellences udaratva.- samudhi (and probably 
ojas) as having no opposites (or corresponding faults), inas- 
much as they are common to both the Margas. Dandin does 
not regularly deal with Upama-dojas. 

But Dandin does not enter into the question first raised by 
Bharata as to whether the Dojas in Poetics are positive entities 
or mere negations of Gunas. Bharata holds that Gunas signify 
nothing more than the negative condition of dosabhava. so 
that Dojas are. in his opinion, positive entities, from which 
the Gunas are known by implication. It is clear from Dandin’s 
treatment, however, that he mentions in ch. iv the external 
faults apparently as positive entities, after the manner of 
Bhamaha ; while the essential faults are taken as negation* of 
some of the Gupas of the Vaidarbha Marga and consequently 
as positive characteristics of the Gauda Marga. He attempts 
to avoid the controversy by making use of the distinction of 

1922, pp. 222-3. On Daijdio’s idea of Doja see V. Raghavan, S[ngara- 
prakSSa, pt. ii'p. 234f. 
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VAMANA 

Vamana’s work* 4 , in comparison with Dantlin’s, shows 
further progress and elaboration of the ideas discussed above. 
Indeed, what is vague and unsystematic in Danciin appears 
fully developed and carefully set forth in Vamana, who 
may thus be fittingly regarded as the best representative of 
the Riti-system. To Vamana belongs the credit of being the 
first writer on Poetics who, before the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana, gave us a well thought-out and_ carefully 
outlined scheme of Poetics, no longer naive or tentative, which 


came to be defined generally as rasdpakarsaka (Vilvanatha) ; but specific 
rasa-dosas also came to be defined and discussed. The question whether 
the Doja is nitya or oniiya (already raised by Bhamaha and Rudratal is 
solved by supposing that a Doja may sometimes become a Cutja if it 
helps (and not hinders) the development of the Rasa. Mamma ta and 
most later theorists accept the distinction of Do;as relating to pada, 
» Sky a and arlha ; but they speak also of rasa-do;as and alanikSra- 
doras. The later opinion regarding the respective character of Guna 
and Do$a appears to be that each of them conveys a positive meaning, 
in spite of the fact that some Dosas approach the condition of gund- 
bhava and some Gunas approach the condition of doj&bhava. Even 
Dandin in ch. iv separately mentions ten Dojas which he does not 
regard as constituting the opposite of any of his Guqas. 

24 Instead of having adhyayas first and adhikaranas thereunder, 
Vamana reverses the order of older juirn-writers and divides his work 
into five adhikaranas, each of which consists of two adhyayas (except- 
ing the first and the fourth which contain three each), the whole work 
thus having five adhikaranas and twelve adhySyas. The arrangement 
of these adhikaranas Is as follows. I.Sartra: dealing with the object 
of poetry, persons qualified to receive instructions in the subject, the 
Riti and its subdivisions, the subsidiary aids and divisions of poetry. 
II. do}a-darSana : treating of the defects or flaws of composition. III. 
guija-vivecana : considering the Guqas or excellences of composition. 
IV. Hlarnkarika: devoted to the definition and illustration of poetic 
figures, v’. pnfyvgiHw.' sttttiqjr firrrtV qhr putrfilr eunveinVvnnr jnu’pnr- 
priety of poetic usages, and iabda iuddhi (corresponding to the last 
chapter of Bhamaba’s work), explaining grammatical solecism. 
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id spite of its theoretic defects, is in some respects unique 
and valuable. 

The enquiry as to what is the 'soul’ or essence of poetry is 
for the first time definitely posed and systematically worked 
out by Vamana ; his predecessors, to whom the ‘body’ of 
poetry was more important, never having troubled themselves 
with this question Vamana lays down in clear terms: rllir 
Zitma kavyasya ‘the Riti is the soul of poetry’ (i. 2. 6) ; and 
working out this figurative description he points out (on i. 1. 1) 
that the word ( Sabda ) and its sense ( artha ) constitute the 
‘body’, of which the soul is the Rftr s . He defines the Riti 
as visistapada-racana or particular arrangement of words. 
This particularity (vasiyfya) of arrangement, again, rests upon 
certain definite combination of the different Gunas or fixed 
excellences of composition. For instance, of the three kinds 
of Riti proposed by Vamana, the Vaidarbha unites all the 
ten Gunas, the Gaudf abounds in ojas and kanti, the Pancalf 
is endowed with mddhurya and saukumarya. This is how 
Vamana would distinguish the different Rftis from one 
another. On these three Rftis poetry lakes its stand, just as 
painting has its substratum in the lines drawn on the canvas 
(on 1. 2. 13). The Vaiddrbhf is of course recommended, for 
it contains all the excellences ; and as the genius of each 
diction is peculiar to itself, Vamana rejects the view that the 
other two inferior dictions ought to be practised as steps 
leading up to the Vaidarbhf. He argues thai the proper 

25 Vamana says (i. 1. 1) that the word kavya applies in strictness 
to word and sense embellished with Guna and Alamkara, but it is 
employed in the secondary sense ( bliaktya ) to mere word and sense. By 
Kavya-Sarlra he means elsewhere fi. 3. 10) itivrtta or the content or 
subject-matter of poetry. But the first chapter of his work is designated 
Sarira ; and on i. 2. 6 he says that the word iafira must be understood 
after the word kavya in the Sutra, meaning thereby that Kavya con- 
sisting of word and sense is the Sarlra, of which the Atman is Riti. 
For the history of the concept of Riti see V. Raghavan, Some Concepts, 
pp. 131-372; Prakash C. Lahiri, Concepts of Riti and Guna, Dacca 
University 1937. 
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fiction cannot be attained by one who begins with the im- 
proper. If the weaver practises weaving with jute, he does 
not attain proficiency in the weaving of silk. It will be seen 
from this analysis of the three kinds of diction that the Vai- 
darbhi is the complete oi ideal one which unifies all the poetic 
excellences, whereas the other two encourage extremes. The 
one lays stress on the grand, the glorious or the imposing, 
the other on softness and sweetness, whereby the former loses 
itself often in bombast, the latter in prolixity. It will be 
noticed also that the names of the different Rilis are derived 
from those of particular countries, and Vamana expressly 
says in this connexion (i. 2. 10) that the names are due to 
the fact of particular excellence of diction being prevalent in 
the writings of particular countries 2 *. This makes it probable 
that the theory of diction, peculiar to this school, originally 
arose from the empirical analysis of the prevailing peculiar- 
ities of poetic expression in different places, and furnishes 
another proof of the general a posteriori character of the 
discipline itself.* 2 

26 vidarbha gauda-paiicBlesu tatratyaih karSbhir yathS-svarSpam 
upalabdhatvBd tat-sam3kh)3, na punar detail) kinicld upakriyate 
k3vy3nSm. 

27 In the absence of proper data, it is not possible to determine 
when the distinction between the Eastern and Southern styles— Gatida 
and Vaidarbba— was first recognised. We have already noted that B2ija 
ipeaks of people of different localities affecting different tricks of style, 
iome putting stress on sound, some on sense, while others indulging in 
i play of fancy. In Dandin's time the distinction must have been fully 
:stablished. Jacobi {MSharBsIn.-pp. xvi) suggests that the simpler 
/aidatbba style was a reaction against the older and more ornate Gauda- 
:tyle (which Dandin disfavours), and that it came into existence pro- 
lably in the 3rd century A. D-, being known to us from Hala’s 
? apiaSati (5th century A.D.), J t is possible to argue, on the contrary, that 
he Gauda -style itself is a sign of further development or decadence, 
xhibitrng a tendency to a more elaborate style (a* opposed to an earlier 
jid sinyalsr Valdarbha-stvle) which we find, as a matter of .practice, 
ssertiog itself more and more in later decadent Sanskrit K3vy a. Cf 
Ceith, Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 50. 
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It should be observed that the term Riti is hardly equiva- 
lent to the English word ‘style’, by which it is often rendered 
but in which there is always a distinct subjective valuation. 
Although artha (i. e. sense or idea) is admitted as an element 
by Sanskrit writers, the Riti consists essentially of the objec- 
tive beauty of representation (of the intended idea), arising 
from a proper unification of certain clearly defined excellen- 
ces, or from an adjustment of sound and sense. It is, no 
doubt, recognised that appropriate ideas should find appro- 
priate expression ; or in other words, the outward expression 
should be suitable to the inward sense. Bharata goes further 
and formulates that in the drama the expression should also 
be in keeping with the temperament and character of the 
speaker to whom it is attributed. But at the same time, the 
Riti is not, like the style, the expression of poetic individua- 
lity, as it is generally understood by Western Criticism, but it 
is merely the outward presentation of its beauty called forth 
by a harmonious combination of more or less fixed literary 
‘excellences.’ Of course, the excellences are supposed to be 
discernible in the sense or import, as much as in the verbal 
arrangement, but this subjective content is not equivalent to 
the indefinable element of individuality which constitutes the 
charm of a good style. If we accept the nomenclature of a 
modern analyst of style 28 , we may say that the Sanskrit 
authors admit what .he would call the ‘mind’-in-style, as a 
subject of technical formulation, but not the ‘soul’-in-slyle, 
which is elusive and which they leave to individual writers to 
evolve in their own way. 

28 Walter Pater’s essay on Style in his A ppreciations. V. Raghavan 
( Some Concepts, p. 140) demurs to our views ; but it docs not help 1° 
refer to Demetrius or Aristotle ; for \vc are not concerned here with' 
European classical literature but with modern literature, as viewed by 
Walter Pater or Bcncdotlc Croce. It is not until we come to Kuntafa 
that poetry is brought in strict relation to poetic individuality {ka\’i- 
svabhava ) or poetic conception ( Icavi-pratibha ). This is admitted by 
Raghavan himself. 
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Vamana, therefore, teaches that the Gunas are essential in 
poetry, as they go to make up the RIti, which is the 'soul' of 
poetry. The objection of the author of the EkavaTi (p. 51) is 
that to conceive the Gunas, on the one hand, as the principal 
•clement and therefore as something fit to be adorned (upas- 
Xarya) and to call them, on the other hand, properties that 
adorn poetry ( upaskQraka .) involves contradiction in terms. 
This raises only a scholastic quibble which does not bear 
serious examination. The Gunas are. no doubt, spoken of as 
iabdarthayor dharmah, but this, as the commentator points 
out, iso loose or popular use of the term ; for, strictly speak- 
ing. they are concerned directly with Riti (gund vasiulo nti- 
nifthS api, upacdrac chabda dharma ity uktam p. 69, ed. 
Benares), which is described as gumma. To the objection that 
these entities have no absolute existence, Vamana replies that 
their existence is vouched by their cognition as such by men 
of taste (samvedyatvat iii. 1 . 26, on which comm. sahrdaya- 
saipvedanasya vifayatvat). and that these excellences are not 
found in all cases of recitation but depend upon the presence 
or absence of certain well-defined characteristics (iii. 2. 28 
'and Vrtti). 

Like Dapdm, Vamana enumerates the Gunas as ten, which 
appears to have been the standard number from Bharata's 
time, but he really doubles the number by clearly differentiat- 
ing between the Sabda-gunas and the artha-gunas. and regard- 
ing each Guija as belonging respectively to Sabda and artha. 
In other words, each Guna is looked at from two different 
points of view, and the distinction thus proposed between 
verbal and ideal excellences comes in, as technically put, 
according as the word or the idea is the denotcr (vacaka) or 
the denoted (vflcyfl). We find in Vamana. for the first time, 
the definite classification of Gunas of Sabda and Artha 
respectively. This sharp distinction, no doubt, clears away 
.some of the vagueness surrounding definitions of Bharata’s 
and Dandin's individual Gunas ; and Vamana, though widely 
-differing from his predecessors in the peculiar connotation 
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he attaches to some of them, is careful in distinguishing the 
allied Gunas from one another. In most essentials Vamana 
undoubtedly continues and expands Dandin’s somewhat 
unsystematic scheme, but his definitions bear in some cases 
an altogether different complexion, and justify us in presum- 
ing that Vamana develops his ideas from elsewhere, as he 
himself often supports his analysis by verses quoted from 
unknown sources (c. g. under iii. 1. 9, 25 ; 2. 15 etc.). 

His scheme of the Gunas may be tabulated thus: 

Sabda-guna Artha-guna 


i. ojas, or compactness 
of word-structure ( gddba ■ 
bandhatva, where bandha= 
pada-racana iii. 1. 4) 

ii. prasada, or laxity of 
structure ( saitbilya ) 


iii. sle$a, or coalescence 
of words resulting in smooth- 
ness ( masrnatvam , ycismin 
sati bahuny. api paddny 
ekavad bliasante) 

iv. sarnata, or homo- 
geneity of manner, i. e., of 
construction {.mar gabbed ah, 
yena margenopakramas tasya- 
tyagaJi) 

v. samadhi, or symmetry 
due to orderly ascent and 
descent, i.e. when the heigh- 
tening effect is toned down 
by softening effect, and vice 
versa ( drobdvaroha-krama ) 


i. ojas , or maturity of 
conception ( arthasya prati • 
dhih) 

ii. prasada, clearness of. 
meaning (artha-vaimalya) by 
avoidance of superfluity (o/n/- 
payogi-parivarjandt, as Abhi- 
navagupla explains) 

iii. sle$a, or coalescence 
or commingling of many 
ideas ( gbajana ) 


iv. samata, or non- 
relinquishment of proper 
sequence of ideas ( prakra - 
mdbbeda) 

v. samadhi, or grasping 
of the original meaning 
arising from concentration 
of the mind {artha-drslih. 
samadhi-kuranalxal) 
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Sabda-guna Artha-guna 

vi. madhttrya, or distinct- vi, madhttrya. or striking- 
ness of words (ppthak-padatva) ness of utterance (ukti-vaici- 
due to absence of long try a), i. e. in an impressive 
compounds (pantSsa-dairghya- periphrastic manner for 

, nivrtti ) special charm 

vii. saukumdrya, or free- vii. saukumarya. or free- 

dom from harshness ( ajara - dom from disagreeable or 
fhatva) inauspicious ideas ( aparusya ) 

viii. uddrata, or liveliness (vili. uddrata, or delicacy 
in which the words seem as i. e. absence of vulgarity 
if they are dancing (yasmin ( agramyatva ) 

sati nrtyanth a padani ) i. e. 
pada-vicchedatl 

ix. artha-vyakti. or ex- ix. arlha-vyakti, or expli- 
plicitness of words whereby citness of ideas which makes 
the meaning is easily oppre- the nature of things clear 

- hended ( jha[itya-artha-prati - (vastu-svabhava-sphu[atva) 
patti hetutva) 

x. kdnti, or brilliance, x. kdnti, or prominence 
i.e. richness of words of the rasas (dipta-rasatva) 

(a nijvalya) 

It will be seen from this brief enumeration that Varna naV 
Gunas differ considerably from those of Bharata or Dandin. 
Vamana’s ojas, for instance, would correspond to Daridin’s 
£le$a, while Dandin’s madhurya is split up into pfthak-padatva 
and agramyatva. Vamana brings in the idea of Rasa in the 
artha-guna kdnti (cf. Bharata’s kanti). thereby admitting it 
in one of the essentials of poetry, while Dandin acknowledges 
it in some of the non-essential poetic figures. Vamana’s 
artha-guna artha-vyakti would be regarded by Dandin as an 
instance of svabhdvokti alamkara. But it must be observed 
that Vamana’s scheme, while being ' more systematic and 
thus marking an advance on the speculation of Dandin’s, is 
hardly satisfactory as a whole. The somewhat pedantic 
classification of Gunas, into external and internal, verbal and 
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ideal, is in itself open to objections and has been controverted 
by later theorists 20 . The distinctions are sometimes uncon- 
vincing, and it is natural to suspect that they are made for 
the sake of symmetry of having two sets each of ten excell- 
ences. Taking the individual Gunas, it appears that Vamana 
himself was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some 
of his definitions, although he must have elaborated the ten 
Gunas according to some current convention. For instance, his 
sabda-guna prasada is merely a negation of his ojas ; Vamana 
himself admits this and adds the qualification that the 
prasada is an excellence when appearing along with ojas and 
not by itself, for when it appears by itself it is clearly a defect. 
If it is objected that there cannot be a combination of two 
such contradictory Gunas, Vamana replies that such a com- 
bination is a fact of common experience. Vamana’s sleya 
is rejected by Mammata as an independent excellence, inas- 
much as it is only a particular form of ojas. In the same 
way, the saukumdrya is not admitted by later theorists on the 
ground that it is merely the negation of the defect of harsh- 
ness, just as Vamana’s udarata is a negation of vulgarity 
( grumyatva ). His samudhi as an artha-guna is different from 
Dandin’s samadhi, but it is hardly an ‘excellence,’ It is 
supposed to consist in comprehending the original meaning, 
but this happens in the case of all compositions ; for there 
can hardly be any poetry, worth the name, of which the 
meaning is not comprehended, These and other objections 
are brought forward by Mammata and his followers, who 
protest against this needless multiplication and differentiation 
•of the Gunas, and who sum up the literary ‘qualities,’ which 
they admit as an embellishment of the principal sentiment 
(Rasa) of the composition, under three broad categories, 
differentiated on entirely psychological grounds, viz., ojas 
(energy), prasada (lucidity) and madhurya (sweetness). 

29 c. g. Mammata viii, Hcmacandra pp. 195-200, Manikya-candra 
pp. 191f, Jagannatha G2£ etc. 



It is also noteworthy that the Rlti -system assigns to some 
of the Gonas functions which other systems assign to 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Vamana’s anha-suna Kami 
corresponds to figures like rasavai of the Alamkara-system,** 
while Dandin’s samSdhi in some cases will be equivalent to 
the riipaka and analogous metaphorical figures. Vamana's 
artha-guna artha-vyakti is nothing more than the svabhavokti 
of Dandin, and Dandin’s kanli only defines the limit, as 
Hemacandra puts it. to the figure atiSayoktl ( seyam attfa - 
yokter yarttranS, na punar gunantaram). On the basis of 
Bhamaha’s vakrokti, the later writers of the Alamkara 
school, we shall see, postulate ukti-vaicitrya as the fundamen- 
tal principle of all figurative expression, but this is compre- 
hended merely as one of the excellences by Vamana’s defini- 
tion of the artha-guna madhurya. 

It will be clear from the above, as well as from the 
elaborate review of the Guni-doctrine by Hemacandra (pp. 
195-200) and Manikyacandra (pp. 2910 that the writers of 
the Riti school, especially the followers of Dandin and 
Vamana, differ widely in their attempts at defining and 
classifying the Gurias. and that such attempts are open to 
criticism. Some of Bharata’s definitions, on the other hand, 
do not always agree with those either of Dandin or Vamana. 
For instance, Bharata’s ojas. which consists in the use of 
high-sounding compound words of varied strikingness, may 
correspond to Dandin 's ojas, but Hemacandra states that the 
essence of this Guna consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt. Again, Bharata's 
prasada, corresponding to Dandin’s samadhi, is a metaphori- 
cal mode of expression, which Vamana would include in his 
peculiar definition of the vakrokti-tigaie, and which comes 
generally under lakyana ot upacara of later theorists. Bb3ra- 
ta’s udara differs considerably from Vamana’s udarata which 
does not comprehend, as Bharata’s udara does, the Rasas and 
Bhavas in its scope ; but it corresponds partially to Vamana’s 

30 For this reason VSmana does not define the rasavat as a figure. 

30 
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artha-guna kanti. At the same time, it would seem that, 
in spite of such minor discrepancies, Bbarata’s scheme 
of the Gunas as a whole is developed to its furthest possibili- 
ties by Vamana, That there are inevitable differences in the 
definition of particular Gunas in the earlier writers on the 
subject, and that the whole doctrine, despite the care of its 
exponents, is still unsatisfactory, only indicate the fruitless- 
ness of the efforts of early theorists in comprehending all the 
literary excellences of a composition within the hard-and- 
fast limits of a few categories, on the interpretation of which 
they spend so much ingenuity but on which they cannot in 
the nature of things arrive at any absolute agreement, 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra in their review of 
this doctrine cite the opinion of an authority 31 , called 
Mangala who, we are told, agrees with Bharala in his defini- 
tion of ojas and maintains with Vamana that Dandin is not 
right in emphasising it in the Gaud! RIti inasmuch as it is 
common to all Rltis. The only other reference to this 
writer is made by Raja^ekhara, who cites some opinions of 
this writer agreeing substantially with those of Vamana, 
and quotes at p. 14 a dictum from Mangala which occurs 
in a slightly different form in Vamana i. 2. 1. From these 
citations by RajaSekhara it appears that Mangala, if be is 
not earlier in date than Vamana, belongs most probably 
to the same school of opinion. There can hardly be any 
doubt that the system existed even before Vamana gave a 
definite form to it ; and Vamana’s systematic formulation 
certainly obtained for it a large number of adherents and 
followers^ so that important later authors like RajaSckhara, 
Hemacandra and Jayaratha cite with respect the opinions 
of the Vamanlyas, just in the same way as they cite the 
Audbhatas, the followers of Vamana’s contemporary and 
rival Udbhata. 

31 Vamana himself quotes some verses giving us ancient definitions 
of the various Sabda-gttnas (under iii. 1. 25). 
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After the Gupas, Vamana deals with the poetic figures 
or Alamkaras as elements of subsidiary importance. This 
definite differentiation of Guija from Alamkara we meet 
for the first time in Vamana ; for Bbamaha was indifferent 
to it. Dandin does not accept it, and Udbhata appears to 
have denied any difference* 3 . At the outset Vamana 
states, no doubt, that poetry is acceptable from embellish- 
ment (alarttkara) ; but he is careful to explain embellish- 
ment, not in the narrow sense of poetic figure, but in the 
broad and primary sense of beauty or charm (kSvyam grahyam 
alarttkBrat, saundaryam alantkarah). He also points out that 
it is only in the secondary instrumental sense that the term 
alamkara or embellisment is applied to simile and other poetic 
figures (alarpkftir alarnkaraf i, karana-vyutpattyd punar alam - 
kBra-Sabdo'yam upamBdisu v art ate). In this view. Vamana 
apparently develops logically Dandin’s teaching ; but Vamana 
does not make the presence of poetic figures a necessary 
condition. What makes poetry acceptable, in bis opinion, is 
the presence of charm or beauty (i. e. Alaipkara in its broad 
sense of Saundarya) which he does not define and which is 
in some respects undefinable**. The Riti and its constituent 
Guijas come in as a sine qua non in the production of this 
beauty, but the poetic figures only contribute to its heighten- 
ing. This distinction between the Guna and the Alarpkara 
as to their respective position in a formal scheme of Poetics, 
which is vaguely hinted at by Dandin, is fully developed for 
the first time by Vamana (iii. 1. 1-3). The Gunas, being 
essential to the Riti, are defined as those characteristics which 
create the charm of poetry ( kavya-Sobhayah kartaro dharmali) 
— a function which is assigned to both Gupas and Alamkaras 
by Dandin — but Alaipkaras are such ornaments as serve to 
enhance the charm already so produced (tad-atifayahetavah). 

32 The distinction was established by the DhvanySloka. 

33 VSmana simply says that this beauty is to be attained by 
avoiding Do?as and employing Guij3s and AlaqikSra* (in do}a-guq5- 
laTp,kSTa‘hSnSd3n2bhySm). 
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The Gunas are said to be nitya (permanent), implying that the 
Alamkaras are anitya ( punar alamkara anitya iti gamyale eva, 
Kamadhenu com. p. 71). for there can be charm of poetry 
without the Alamkaras but no charm without the Gunas ( tair 
yina kavya-sobhanupapatteh). In other words, the Guna 
stands to poetry in the sflwavayQ-relation (see Kamadhenu 
on iii. 1. 4), while the Alamkara in samyoga-re. lation, samyoga 
being explained as mere conjunction and samavaya implying 
inseparable connexion or inherence ( nitya-sambandhaY *. 
To put it in the usual figurative language, the Guna is related 
to the ‘soul’ of poetry (viz. Riti), while the Alamkara rests 
merely on the ‘body’ (viz. sabda and artha). The Alamkara, 
without the Guna, cannot of itself produce the beauty of a 
poem, but the latter can do so without the former. But 
Vamana justifies at the same time the existence as such of 
the Alamkara as an element of poetry, and supports a phase 
of poetry, which is indeed admitted by Anandavardhana but 
not properly dealt with by him, and which is elaborated only 
by his follower Ruyyaka who, however, takes his inspiration 
on this point from the Vakroktijivita-kara. 

Vamana’s treatment of the poetic figures is in some 
respects peculiar to himself in its general outline, as well as 
in the specific definition of individual figures. Vamana is 
the only old writer who deals with the smallest number of 
poetic figures" 3 . He recognises only two kinds of dabdala- 
mkara, viz., yatnaka (rhyming) and anuprasa (alliteration). 
He rigidly excludes prahelikas and bandhas. With regard to 

34 This is criticised by Mammata viii, p. 470 ; for he maintains that 
Gunas like ojas and Alamkaras like anuprasa and upama reside in the 
relation of inherence ( samavuya-sthiti ). 

35 They are in their order of the treatment: yatnaka, anuprasa, 
upama, prativastupama, samusokti, aprastuta-praSamsa, apahnuti, 
rupaka, slew, vakrokti, utprekw, atiiayokti, samdeha. virodha, vibhu- 
vanu, ananvaya, upameyopama, parivrtti, krama, dip aka, nidarSana, 
arthdntara-nyasa, vyatireka, vdcfokti, vyaja-stuti, vyajokti, tulya-yogita, 
akjepa, sahokti, samahita, and samsr$ii (including upamii-rupaka and 
utpreksavayava ): — 30 figures excluding Sarnsrsp. 
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the arthalamkaras, he lays down in general terms that the 
upama or comparison lies at the root of all poetic figures, 
which are defined in relation to it and to which is given 
the collective name of upamd-prapanca !**. the importance 
of upama, involved in other figures, is recognised from 
Bhamaha’s time ; and consequently this figure, which is the 
source of all the figures grouped together by later writers as 
sadriya-mula or aupamya-garbha Alatnkatas. is always given 
a place of honour at the beginning of most treatises on Sans- 
krit Poetics’ 1 ; but Vamana goes to the extreme of defining all 
figures with reference to the idea of comparison, or in terms 
of the relation of the upamdna and the upameya. On account 
of this fundamental postulate, his definitions of some of the 
figures differ widely from those given by other writers ; and 
he has also to exclude such figures as parySyokta, preyas, 
rasavat, iirjasvin, udalta, bhSvika and silkfma which he does 
not define. He gives a peculiar definition of the figure 
vakroktl as a mode of metaphorical expression. His viiesoktl 
would correspond to the riipaka of Jagannatha, and his 
Skgepa to the pratlpa or samasokti of some later writers. 
Vamana defines apahnuti as the concealment of one 
thing by a similar thing with a view to impose the character 
of the latter on the former ; in other words, the upameya is 
denied its nature and the upamana is established in its place. 
Dan^in states that denial of something and the representing 
of some other thing in its place constitute the figure which 
need not be based on aupamya ; and following him, some 
later writers (e. g. ViSvanatha) speak of a second variety of 

36 The commentator explains: prativasiu-pramukhanam alamkarS- 
Morrv upamS-garbliaivad upamS-prapafica ill vyapadeiah kftaJi (on iv. 3. 1). 

37 upamaivdncka-prakSra-vaicitryenalarpkSra-bljah/tutell pralham* 
arp nirdijta, Ruyyata p. 26 ; }ad[Sya-i£cchitti-\ iSejol rupoka-dipakd- 
dyanekaiarpkara-bijatayopamSyah prathamam nirupqnam, Mallinltha 
p. 195. Although Upam3 need not be Involved io all poelic figures, 
V2mana appears to accept only those figures which ate based on poetic 
comparison, as it imparts a special charm to them. 
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apahnuti in which there is no gamyamana 
comparison 58 . 


aupamya or implied 


This brief summary of the views of the leading authors 
f this school will shew that the Riti-teachings mark a great 
a vance on the Alamkara-doctrine in many respects. There 
are many points which are common to both these systems ; 
but by clearly defining and working out the doctrine of Riti 

as that distinct characteristic of poetry which sharply 
sparates it from dry philosophical or technical writings, the 

Riti school seems to have first suggested and started the 

enquiry (only hinted at by Bhamaha’s theory of vakrokti) as 

cinafrvl TT* thC esscntial °barm of poetry, and anti- 
later i & v C ° r ^ vicc,litti (or nkti-vaicitrya) elaborated 

doctrin/ ^ Unta ^ a and -° ther adherents of the Alamkara- 
(iii t u hvan >kara pays an indirect compliment 
. SCh ° 01 f0r havin S first perceived, however 

with 'tc E T- 6 natUre P oetr y> although he does not agree 

a Jn T I** thC ° ry ° f Rlti - The Riti sch001 also goes 
Rasa am ^ fu tban tbe ^laipkara school in including 
Artha f ? neCCSSary Charactcr istics (in Kanti as an 
drama wh h J ” P ° SSible that Vama na’s partiality for the 
anXom h beconsiders to be the best form of composition 
« 3 “ l h ' Cl ! be ^ Upposes other forms of poetry to proceed 

already wo t \ t0 rea,iss th ° im Portance of Rasa, 

dramaturgic tT* ° Ut , aS fundamental in the drama by the 
SCh f 001 ’ and t0 inCOrporate ft in one of the 

same time'iW 1CS ?“* 2 ' 15 aad But. at the 

poetry comoX PCrhapS h,S ldea t0 make his definition of 

include those instances eT^which TV largCr and 
kavva.Cnhhn a , ’ g " wh,ch devclo P no Rasa. The 

(ii ) or 2 V Z b ^ PIObably b0rr0ws ^ dia 

° U ° r SaUndarya wh ' ch “°veys the same general idea as 
38 Cf Uddyota, ed. Candorkar, p. 39 . 
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the word 'beauty', is regarded as the ultimate lest of all 
poetry ; and this beauty, in his opinion, agreeing with the 
common-sense view of the matter, is realised by carefully 
worked- out diction, which avoids the damaging flaws by 
adopting primarily the so called literary excellences, as well 
as the poetic figures for the secondary purpose of heightening 
the effect thus produced. 

But the Riti-system, in spite, of Vamana’s well- 
reasoned formulation and the advocacy of bis followers, 
never appears to have wielded very great influence, 
and its existence was comparatively short-lived”. 
There is no doubt that like the Rasa and the Alamkara- 
systems, it left its impress on later theories, but it never found 
a serious champion after Vamana among latter-day writers, 
and its theories never found unqualified acceptance. Its 
general doctrine of Riti began to be discredited and severely 
criticised from Anandavardhana’s time as too crude an ex- 
planation of the nature of poetry ; and Mammata, the fore- 
most authority of the latest school, ingeniously combats and 
sets aside the leading views of Vamana. 

It may, however, be noted that some of the broad princi- 
ples enunciated by the Riti school have been tacitly recognis- 
ed by later theorists. The importance of Riti or diction, as 
such, became established as a stock-idea in Poetics : but it 
was accepted with grave modifications. It was accepted by 
the Dhvani school in so far as it contributed to the develop- 
ment of the rasa-dhvani, and its chief characteristic was 
.supposed to consist in an arrangement or disposition of 
words or letters for that purpose 1 *. This modification natur- 
.ally diminished the value of all discussion and elaborate 

39 A commentator on V5mana, named Sahadeva, tells us that 
Vamana's work went out o£ vogue, and its tradition was restored by 
Bhatfa MuLuIa <fj who obtained a copy of the work. See notes to tbe 
KSvya-niimSmsa. ed. Gaekwad Oriental Series, p. 5. 

40 rarna-sainghotana-dharmatvo, Anandavardbana p. 5; see also 
ii. 8-11. 
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classification of the Ritis into different types, and the function 
of the three Ritis of Vamana was made practically equiva- 
lent to the three Gunas admitted by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka ; but they do not yet appear to have lost all 
interest with later theorists. Even those writers, who do not 
subscribe to the doctrine either of the Riti school or of the 
Dhvani school, pay considerable attention to this question. 
Thus. Rudrafa adds lati to the enumeration of the three Ritis 
of Vamana, although by Riti Rudrafa means a definite usage 
of compound words. The A gni-pur ana accepts this fourfold 
classification, but the distinction is supposed to lie not only 
in the length or shortness of the sentences but also in the 
qualities of ‘softness’ or 'smoothness', as well as in the pro- 
minence of metaphorical expression ( upacara ). Bhoja, who 
carries the elaboration still further, adds two more types of 
Riti to the A gni-pur ana's four, viz. magadlu and avantika. the 
former being an intermediate diction between Vairiarbbi and 
Pancali, and the latter forming only a khanda-rlli, i. e. a de- 
fective or incomplete type. RajaSekhara in his Kdvya-mi- 
mamsa gives us the same three Ritis as Vamana does, but in 
his Karpura-manjari he appears to speak of three Ritis, 
respectively named vacchomi (from Vatsagulma 41 ), mdahi 
(magadlu) and pamcdlia ( pancali ). The older Vagbhafa men- 
tions only two Ritis, viz., pancali and lafiya, the one having 
some compound words and the other having none ; but the 
younger Vagbhata accepts the three Ritis of Vamana and 
classifies them on the basis of the three excellences, madhurya,. 
ojas and prasada, which were the only three Gunas recognised 
since Mammata’s time. The Dhvanikara does not discuss 
this question, but Anandavardhana appears to assign equal 
functional value to the three vrttis of Udbhata and the three 
ritis of Vamana, a view which Mammaja enunciates thus: 
etas tisro vrttayo vamanddinam mate vaidarbhi-gaudi-pan- 
cdlyakhya ritayo matdh , 15 

41 In Vidarbha; so this is really VaidarbhI. 

42 But a distinction has always been theoretically maintained. 
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Abhinavagupta, however, thinks (p. 6) that the three 
Ritis of Vamana. which, in his opinion, characterise an 
elevated, soft and middling theme respectively through a 
peculiar combination of the Gunas, have, together with 
Udbhaja’s Vrttis. no separate existence from Gunas and 
Alamkaras. Attention, therefore, was naturally directed to 
the Gunas and AlamkSras more than to the Riti itself, of 
which they formed, in Vamana's opinion, the constituent 
elements ; and the Riti, i! recognised at all, was recognised as 
consisting in a particular disposition of words, letters or 
syllables which favours the development of Rasa, and stands 
in the same relation to it as (in the usual figurative conceit) 
the conformation of the ‘body’ to the 'sou 1* (pada-samgha{an3 

between the vf t(i and the Ml. The Vfttis, originally styles of dramatic 
composition (Bharata iii. 25), have been included by Udbhafa (i. 4 f) 
under anuprasa or alliteration, as they are formed by a special arrange- 
ment of letters for conveying different ideas, suitable (Abhinavagupta 
adds, "Locana pp. 5-6) to different Rasas. Ruyyaka, therefore, says: 
vjtiis tu rasa-visayo vyUpSrah, tad van punar varna-racaneha vjttih. 
pp. 20-21. The Riti, on the other band, is mostly a matter of objective 
adjustment of the different ‘excellences’ of a composition, although 
admitting artha as an element of consideration ; while the Vftti con- 
cerns itself with the psychological effect produced by the arrangement, 
as well as by the sense of which that arrangement is a vehicle. One 
and the same Riti may conceivably produce different Vfttis, and 
the same Vftti may be produced in different Ritis, although a fondness 
for symmetry led the theorists to assign a distinct Vftti to each Riti. 
Anandavardhana expressly distinguishes between the dramatic Vftti 
and the poetical Vftti by saying that the former is dependent upon the 
sense, the latter upon the expression : vScyaSrayo y o vy avahSras tet 
c!3\i kauiikddyS v ft I ay ah, vScpkBirayat copandgarlkddySh. They 
enhance the beauty of drama and poetry respectively by being used 
according to the drift of the Rasa in the composition: vrttayo hi 
rasadi-tatparyena samni viffch karrt apt nd/yasya kdvyasya ca chaydm 
dvahanti p. 182. RSjakkhara (Kav. mini. p. 9) sums up the differences 
wittily and concisely, if not accurately: tatta veSa-\inyasa-kromah 
prarfttif}, rilSsa-yinyOsa-kramo vfttih, vacana-vinyasa-kramo Mi/f. 
On the concept of Vftti generally see V. Raghavan, Some Concepts 
p. 182-93 ; £{ftg2ra-pr. pp. 196-215. 
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rltir anga-samstha vise$avat / upakarlrl rasadmam, Visvanatha 
ix. 1). It follows from this that the respective functions 
assigned to Guna and Alamkara are not in relation to the 
RTti but to Rasa, which is one of the fundamental elements 
of poetry with the later schools. Wc have already noted that, 
after Anandavardhana, the Gunas are taken as inseparable 
attributes and causes of excellence ( angino rcisasya utkarya - 
hetavah acala-sthita\o guntih, Mammafa viii. 1) of the Rasa 
or the principal poetic mood in the composition (and not, as 
Varnana thinks, of the Riti). The poetic figures, on the 
other hand, are only attributes of sabda and artha 4 \ which 
constitute the ‘body’ of -poetry, and therefore heighten the 
poetic mood or Rasa in an indirect way {ibid, viii. 2). Vuma- 
na’s ideas about ‘poetic charm’ are also taken as axiomatic, 
but they appear in later theories in a somewhat different form 
as the vicchitti, or vaicitrya, or kavi-praudhokti underlying all 
figurative expression. 

In spite of these and other important contributions to the 
general theory of Poetics, it is obvious that the fundamental 
doctrine of the Riti school could not have been accepted 
in its entirety. Nor could it have competed against that of the 
Dhvanikara, because Vamana comprehended poetry only 
from the formal point of view, whereas the former showed 
a deeper insight into its inner nature. The more or less 
objective definition of the Riti, given by this school, was 
hardly enough to satisfy the search for ultimate principles. 
Visvanatha, following the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana 
in this respect, .states this objection when he says that the 
Riti is a particular kind of formal arrangement, a peculiar 
disposition or posture of parts ; what is called the ‘soul’ or 


43 Mammaja, wc shall see, takes the Guna as directly related to the 
Rasa as the angin, and if we sometimes speak of them as belonging to 
Sabda and artha, wc do so only figuratively ( upacareaa ) ; but Jagan- 
natha (pp. 33-35), going back to Vamana's old position, combats this 
•view and thinks that this usage is not figurative. 
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.essence of poetry is something quite different**. Again, the 
analysis of the several types of diction shows considerable 
ingenuity indeed, but it was found almost impossible, as 
Daijdin himself admitted very early (i. 101-2), to label and 
classify all the modes of poetic expression with definite and 
unalterable characteristics. As the Rlti school, therefore, 
tended to make invidious and essentially unprofitable (except 
as empirical facts) distinctions between the Vaidarbhi. Gaud! 
and other kinds of diction with regard to whose exact 
significance there was bound to be inevitable difference of 
•opinion, it naturally provoked criticism and opposition. 
In the same way, the endeavour to exhaust and classify all 
the literary excellences and flaws within clear-cut bounds 
on the basis of more or less formal analysis, was sure to 
prove unconvincing ; and a protest against minute differentia- 
tion or endless multiplication of the Gunas was rightly and 
definitely propounded by Mammata who (following 
Anacdavardhana, pp. 79 1) reduced the number to three only, 
viz. madhurya. ojas and prasada. in relation to the ultimate 
factor of the poetic sentiment. The attempt, therefore, to 
stereotype the entire poetical output into so many ready-made 
dictions and fixed excellences, was bound ultimately to be 
discarded in favour of other and more penetrating principles. 
We shall see in the next few chapters that such a principle 
in poetry came to be recognised in the suggested element 
of Rasa, which was being already elaborated in the service 
of the drama and which was utilised by the Dhvani-lheorists 
as one of the most important aesthetic foundations of poetry. 


44 yat tu vdmanenoktam — ritir dim a LSvyasya - iti, ton no, tit eh 
jan\ghaiana-vife;atv3t, samghatan&ySS eSvayava-samsthana-rupatvat, 
Jilmanai ca tad-bhinnatvttl, p. 18 ed. Durgaprasada, 1915. (It will be 
noticed that ViJvanSlba here speaks of Riti as a kind of sarnghatana). 



CHAPTER IV 
LOLLAJA AND OTHERS 
{The Rasa System) 

( 1 ) 

While the orthodox schools of Poetics were elaborating 
systems of Alamkara and RIti, there flourished several writers 
who discussed the question of the dramatic Rasa after 
Bharata, and formulated explanations of the latter’s much 
discussed siltra on the subject 1 . Their exposition, however, 
concerned the dramatic art, and their theories did not as yet 
come properly within the sphere of Poetics, which was 
entirely dominated by the Alamkara- and RIti-systcms. The 
aesthetic importance of the Rasa, therefore, was never 
realised, as we shall see, until it was taken up and worked 
into Poetics by the Dhvanikara and his followers. The 
dramaturgic Rasa school, however, had in the meantime 
elaborated several theories of Rasa and brought it into 
prominence as an element of the drama ; and in this way it 
succeeded, to a certain extent, in reacting upon and influencing 
the orthodox theories of Poetics, which appear to have 
possessed, even at an early period a limited acquaintance 
with Rasa, and which actually accord it a place, however 
small, in their general systems of Alamkara or RIti. 

This will be obvious from a reference to the views of 
Bhamaha and Dandin on this subject. To Bhamaha, the most 
important element in poetry is alamkara or vakrokti. He 
does not seem to possess any clear notion of the function of 
Rasa in poetry, the only direct reference to it occurring in the 
definition of the figure rasavat which, in his opinion, must 
manifest the Rasas clearly ( rasavad darsita-spayia-sfiigaradi- 

1 See above p. 20. The Sutra runs thus : vibhavunubhava-vya- 
vhicari-samyogud rasa-ni.;pattih. 
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rasam, iii. 6). The Rasa is thus included in the scope of a 
particular figure only and given a very subordinate place in 
his system 2 3 . Bhamaha seems to have been aware of the 
existence of the irngara and other dramatic Rasas ; but the 
speculations regarding the origin and function of Rasa do 
not appear to have started in his time ; and, in common with 
Dandin, he never thought it necessary to use the technical 
terms vibhava, anubhava etc., so familiar to later writers on 
this subject. In Bhamaha’s opinion, the Rasa need not be 
invariably present in poetry, but it may sometimes be delinea- 
ted in some poetic figure. In i. 21, no doubt, Bhamaha lays 
down that a MahakSvya must separately depict all the Rasas ; 
and in v. 3 he speaks of the kavya-rasa as mitigating the 
rigour of the Sastras, a sentiment which is endorsed by Ru- 
drata (xii. 1-2) and which probably inspired the dictum of 
Abhinavagupta that the Sastra is prabhu-sammita, while the 
Kavya is j5ya-sammita. The term kavya-rasa is used here 
probably to indicate ‘the flavour of poetry’ in an untechnical 
sense ; but even if we read, with Abhinavagupta ( 'Locana p. 
182), a technical meaning into it, it only shews that the ear- 
lier authors were content with assigning a pleasing but ex- 
traneous function to Rasa in poetry,* although all the Rasas 
may be developed in the drama (i. 21). 

2 Commenting of Bhamaha's central verse on vakrokti (ii. 85), saha 
sanaiva \akroktir anayartho vibhSvyate, Abhinavagupta attempts to 
read into it his own idea of the importance of Rasa and interprets 
vibhSvyate technically as pramadodyanair \ibhavalam rilyate, viSeyeija 
ca bhavyate, rasamayikriyata it i. He apparently makes Bhamaha mean 
that by vakrokti, the sense of poetry is rendered into a suitable factor 
of Rasa, so that by using the word vibhSvyate with the technical mean- 
ing given to it BhSmaha would imply that the Rasa as well as AlamkSra 
originates in vakrokti. 

3 Such a distinction appears to be imptied also in Dandin if. 292 ; 
and one can differentiate two meanings of rasa (see below) : (1) kdvya- 
iq3q, Ybt unvoui ■at ymelty ct the a/ttthetac delight pcaduced by it, and 
(2) rasa in the technical sense of natya-rasa. It is worthy of note that 
In the latter sense it is very rarely used in earlier classical poetry (except 
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Tbe same remarks with regard to the recognition of Rasa 
apply more or less to Dandin ; but Dandin seems to have 
been more alive to its importance than Bharoaha. Like 
Bbamaha, Dandin allows the Rasas to be included in figures 
like rasavat, which appear to have been tbe only means by 
which they could permit the Rasa to play any role in their 
systems. It may be contended 4 that Dandin gives prominence 
to Rasa by including it in one of the essential excellences 
(Gunas) of the diction fRiti), viz., in madhurya, which is 
defined as the establishment of Rasa in the word and in the 
object (vac/ vastuny api rasa-sthitih, i. 51) ; but from ii. 292 it 
appears that Dandin means by the term Rasa in the madhurya - 
guna to connote absence of vulgarity ( agramyatva)* , and does 
not contemplate the inclusion of Rasa in the technical sense 0 . 
The madhurya- guna, according to Dandin (i.51-7), may appear 
in two different aspects, in so far as it creates vug-rasa and 
vaslu-rasa, the former consisting of repetition of similar 
sounds ( srutyanupreisa ) 7 and the latter connoting absence of 

perhaps in Magha). This kavya-rasa in its essence is not very different, 
from Bhamaha's vakrokti ; for it is possibly a kind of heightened expres- 
sion inconsistent with commonplace utterance. The word rasa must 
be taken in this untcchnical sense when one meets with it in early 
classics and in such expressions as rasavat or rasavaha in Dandin. 

4 Jacobi in ZDMG Ivi, 1902, p. 401 fn. 

5 Strictly speaking, greimya is not ‘vulgar’ in its usual restricted 
sense, although Dandin seems to bring under its connotation the aillla- 
or the indecent. It means ‘the low’, ‘the rustic’, or ‘the common’, as 
opposed to the noble or the refined, and probably corresponds to the 
French word vitlgairc. 

6 This is made clear by the Hrdayangama commentary on this 
point: mudhurya-gunc pradariitah Sabdurtliayor a-grdmyatayd juio 
raso vukyasya bhavati, alamkuratayu nirdisfam rasavattvam as(a- 
rasuyattam (p. 167), the last part of the passage calling attention to the 
fact that the only cases where the eight (dramatic) rasas arc admitted by 
Dandin occur in connexion with bis inclusion of the rasas in figures 
like rasavat. In i. 64 Dandin speaks of agramya artlia as rasavaha. 

1 See above p. 80, fn 11. Dandin speaks of amtprusa as rasavaha in 
this sense in the same context (i. 52). 
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vulgarity ( agramyatva ). Thus, Hemacandra explains (p. 198) 
the Rasa in Dandin’s madharya, according as it resides in the 
vak or vastu in this way: srutlvarnanuprasabhyam vag- 

rasaf} agramy&bhldheyataya tit vasiu-rasah*. Thus, the 

Rasa in Dandin’s madhurya has a distinct connotation which 
separates it from the technical dramatic Rasa of the Rasa 
school*. 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that Dandin was 
entirely ignorant of the concept of Rasa as elaborated by 
Bharata and his followers. He declares (i. 18) that a Maha- 
fcavya should invariably depict rasa and bhava ; so does 
Bhamaha (i. 21). His treatment of the figures rasavat. preyas 
and Hrjasvin (ii. 280-87) gives a much clearer indication of 
his undoubted acquaintance with the eight recognised Rasas, 
all of which he enumerates by their respective names, and 
four of which (viz. frngdra, raudra. vlra and karuna) he 
illustrates as elements of the poetic figures under dis- 
cussion. If we are to accept Abhinavagupt’s statement**, 

8 With this explanation MSijikyacandra agrees: iruti-varn&nuprS - 
s&bhy&qi vdg-rasah, agramyatayi lu vastu-rasah, tttham raso dvcdhs 
(p. 189, ed. Anandairama). 

9 A similar untechnical use of the term raja (which, however, 
Dandin does not explain, as be does in this case) is to be found in iii. 
149 (or iv. 26, Madras ed.) where the phrase girdm razah (—vSgrasah) 
is interpreted by Tarmjavacaspali merely as sSdhutvam. The modem 
commentators, misled, no doubt, by their own idea of the importance 
of Rasa, read into Dandin their own ideas on the subject. Dagdin no- 
where speaks of the suggestion of Rasa (rasOrdh van!) as the ‘soul’ of 
poetry, but Premaeandra, commenting on i. 10, reads this into Dapdin. 
The artha-rasa in i- 62 seems also to have a distinct reference to 
agrSmyata. 

10 On Bharata vi, partially reproduced by Hemacandra p. 57f. 
The text of Abhinava’s valuable commentary on Bharata’s rasa-suira, 
so far as it is relevant to the theories on Rasa discussed below, has 
been published as an appendix to S. K. De, Theory of Rasa in Sir 
Asutoslt Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume (Orientalia, 
vol. iii 1922). It is cited below as “Abb. on Bh.,*’ with references to the 
pages of the article, which has been largely utilised in this chapter. 
It is teprinted in S. K. De, Some Pro blems, pp- 21 9-35. 
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Dandin’s conception of Rasa is similar to that of 
Bhatta Lollata (which we shall deal with presently), and 
he believes therefore in the development of Rasa as an 
effect from the vibhavas and anubhavas. Dandin’s some- 
what meagre treatment hardly justifies us in making a 
definite assumption on this point, but we may assume that 
Dandin apparently speaks of Rasas like srhgara or raudra 
being developed as effects from such permanent moods as 
rati or krodha. For, speaking of the figure rasavat which 
should possess the characteristic of manifesting the Rasas, 
he gives an example of the manifestation of sriigara in 
such a figure with the remark: ratih sriigaratam gata / rupa- 
bahulya-yogena (ii. 281). Similarly, with reference to the 
development of raudra from krodha, he says : ity aruhya 
param kof.im krodlio raudratmatam gatah (ii. 283). But the 
Rasa in these figures is subordinate to the expressed figure 
itself of which it serves as a means of embellishment 
( alamkdrataya. smrtani) ; in other words, the Rasa is deve- 
loped not for its own sake but as increasing the beauty 
of expression. It would seem, therefore, that Dandin was, 
to some extent, cognisant of rasa and bhava, but he could 
not give it a place in his system except as an embellishment 
of the language or of the sense ; and this objective view 
of the function of Rasa, if we may presume it in these 
early authors, was apparently responsible for this subordi- 
nate position given to it by the Alamkara and RIti-systems. 

Although Vamana improves upon Dandin’s system 
in other respects, he does not seem to have gone further 
in the treatment of Rasa. His idea of making all poetic 
figures an aspect of metaphorical expression precludes him 
from defining the figute rasavat, but he attempts to 
include Rasa in one of the essential ( nitya ) character- 
istics of poetry, viz., in the artha-guna kanti, which he 
defines as an ‘excellence of sense’ in which the Rasas 
should be conspicuously present ( dipta-rasatvam kantih, iii. 
2. 15). The suggestion for this inclusion of the Rasas 
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in one of the excellences was probably found in Bharata’s 
definition of the kanti-gurta, or more directly in Bharata’s 
peculiar definition of the udara-guna ; but it is clear that 
this certainly marks an advance upon the treatment of 
Dandin and Bhamaha, who include the Rasa in some’Vof 
• the non-essential figures. 

Udbhata adheres in the main to the views of Bhamaha ■ 
and deals with Rasa as an element of the some of the 
figures like rasavat. One verse, however, which occurs in 
the text of Udbhata published by Jacob in JRAS, 1897, 
p. 847: 

rasadyadhifthitam kavyam fivad-rupatayd yalali/ 
kathyate tad rasadindm kavyatmatvam vyavasthitaml I, 
apparently designates Rasa as the essence or ‘soul’ of 
poetry, without, however, setting up an aesthetic system 
on its basis. But the verse is quite out of place in the 
context in which it occurs 11 , and in the text published 
by the Nirnay Sagar Press, it is wanting, although given 
as a quotation (with a tad dhuh ) in the accompanying' 
commentary of Pratlharenduraja (p. 77). Misled by Jacob’s 
text, Jacobi supposes” that Udbhata was the first wrjter 
to consider the question as to what constitutes the ‘soul* 
of poetry and to regard Rasa as such. It is clear., 
however, that the verse in question is not Udbhata’s, and. 
•cannot be reconciled either with its immediate context or 
with Udbhata’s general standpoint, as well as with 'h is* 
definition of rasavat. It cannot be denied at the same time_ 
that Udbhafa betrays an acquaintance with some theory of 

11 This verse (vi. 17) occurs after the figure kavya-Unga (vi. HjJ,’ 

after the definition of which one should expect its illustration, which 
is given in the verse vi. 18 next after the verse in question. If 
Jacob's text is accepted, then the verse rasSdyadhisthitam (vi. 17) would 
be abruptly thrust in between the definition of kBvya-U&ga and Its 
illustration. As a matter of fact, it occurs in PratihSrendurSja’s com- 
mentary on k&vya-UAga and is erroneously incorporated in Udbhata’s 
text by the editor. - , 

12 ZDMG, 1902, p. 396. * ■ • . 

31 \ V : 
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Rasa and its technicalities using, as he does, terms like vibhava 
stlxayin. sancarin (iv. 4) and anublutva (iv. 2), and enumerat- 
ing, after Bharata. the eight orthodox nUtya-rasas with 
the addition of a ninth Rasa (viz, santa ) in the cate- 
gory. But Udbhata takes all this into account as an 
embellishment of an expressed figure like rasavat 13 ; the- 
Rasa is not considered on its own account, but because it 
helps to emphasise or constitute the charm of a particular 
figure. Hence Pratiharenduraja remarks that the question 
as to the nature of Rasa and Bhava, and as to how far 
they may stand as the very ‘soul’ of poetry is not discussed 
by Udbhata at all, partly for fear of prolixity and partly 
because it is irrelevant 11 . 

Rudrata, on the other hand, seems to be the earliest writer 
who explicitly includes Rasa in his treatment of Poetics, and 
devotes four chapters to its discussion. At the beginning of 
his work, he praises the poets who have won eternal fame 
by composing Kavyas enlivened by Rasa. In ch. xii he 
speaks of ten Rasas (adding preyas and santa to the orthodox 
eight of Bharata) 1 *, describing srngara (love) and the charac- 

13 Udbhata’s definitions of rasavat etc. differ from those of 
Bhamaha and Dandin ; and he admits a new figure, namely, samuliita. 
In his view, preyas consists of development of emotions like love to 
the extent of a Bhava and not Rasa ; rasavat occurs when Rasas are 
fully developed through sva-fabda, sthuyin, sancarin, vibhava and 
anubhava ; urjasvi is development of improper or incongruous (an- 
aucitya-pravrtta) Rasa or Bhava, which would correspond to Rasa- 
bhasa of later writers ; jcwu/;//a = calming down of Rasa, Bhava or 
their Abhasa. 

14 Udbhata might have been one of the commentators on Bharata, 
and was probably conversant with Bharata’s text, as his citation of a 
half-line (iv. 5, though it is doubtful if this is at all a karika-vetse of 
Udbhata’s) from Bharata vi. 15 and use of technical terms like vibhava 
etc. would indicate. But it docs not prove that Udbhata belonged to 
the school of Bharata. On the other hand, Udbhata in his theoretical 
standpoint was undoubtedly a follower of Bbamaha. 

15 If Udbhata iv. 5 is a karika-vevse (and not wrongly incorporated 
into the text from Pratlharcnduraja’s commentary), then Udbhata was. 
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(eristics of the hero and heroine in that connexion. The 
next two chapters take up the two kinds of irngara {sambhoga 
and viprolombha — love in union avd in separation) and 
questions cognate to each. This treatment is rounded off 
by a short chapter describing the nature and character of the 
diction (rWi) suitable to each 1 *. It is not clear, however, as 
to what significance Rudrata attaches to Rasa as an element 
of poetry, for he is entirely silent with regard to the theoreti- 
cal aspect of the question. Out of the sixteen chapters into 
which his work is divided, only four chapters deal with Rasa 
not theoretically but descriptively, while the rest of his work 
is taken up with the details of the poetic figures on which 
obviously he puts greater emphasis. Speaking of the 
necessity of making a poem sarasa [com the standpoint of the 
reader, he says (xii. I) that to those, who enjoy Rasa but 
fight shy of SSstra, instruction in the caturvarga is easier 
to impart through the medium of delectable writing ; and 
this is the chief motive, in his opinion, for inspiring the sense 
of poetry with Rasa. Rudrata starts with iabda and artha 
as the two constituents of poetry, and elaborates his views 
about poetic figures as embellishment of these elements ; 
but he does not discuss how the Rasa comes into bis 
system, a fact which may lead one to suspect that these 
chapters on Rasa were probably later engraftment extraneous 

tbe first writer to admit Santa into Bharata's category of eight Rasas. 
The preyas Rasa of Rudrata is probably suggested by the poetic figure 
prey as admitted by Bhimaha, Daijdin and Udbhata. Rudrata appears to 
allude (as Nami-s3dhu rightly comment j) to Bharata by tbe term Scarya 
in xii. 4. 

t6 Rudrata defines RIti, as we have already seen, with reference to 
the employment of compound words. He recommends the Vaidarbhl 
and PSflc&lI Rllis in the cases of tbe four Rasas, prey as, karuna, 
bhaySnaka and adbhuta, and the LStfyS and G&ufiyS in the case of 
raudra, there being apparently no fixed rule with regard to the remain- 
ing Rasas. He uses the term oucitya in this context, which anticipates 
the theory of Aucitya first elaborated by Anandavardhana in connexion 
with the delineation of Rasa. 
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to, if not inconsistent with, his general standpoint. Rudrata, in 
his theoretical tendencies, has no affinity with the Rasa school, 
but belongs to the Alamkara school, a fact which would 
distinguish him from Rudrabhajta, the keynote of whose 
system is to be found in the idea of Rasa. We have to this 
effect the testimony of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha. Ruyyaka 
says 17 that Rudrata laid special stress on alamkara, in which 
were comprised the three kinds of suggestion ( dhvani ), in- 
cluding the suggestion of Rasa, and that in figures like rasavat, 
the rasa and bhava implied are taken as elements which 
heighten the charm of the expressed idea 16 . 

The older writers on Poetics, therefore, before the advent 
of the Dhvani-theorists, content themselves with the working 
out of the outward form of expression, the ‘body’ of poetry, 
and hardly trouble themselves with the question of an ulterior 
aesthetic principle, the ‘soul’ of poetry ; nor do they identify, 
as some later writers do, this ‘soul’ with the psychological 
factor known as Rasa. Vamana, no doubt, starts the question 
and offers to solve it by declaring that the diction or Riti is 
this ‘soul’ ; but we have seen that in Vamana’s view, the Riti 
is not the expression of poetic individuality but the objective 
beauty of representation called forth by a definite adjust- 
ment of certain fixed literary excellences. The older writers, 
therefore, put the greatest emphasis on the alamkara (or 
poetic figure), or on the riti (or diction in the objective sense), 
the advantages of which were considered sufficient for poetry ; 

17 cd. Kavyamala p. 5. Samudrabandba agrees with this view. 

18 Nami-sadhu, explaining Rudrata xii. 2, states that in the opinion 
of his author, iabda and artha constitute the 'body’ of poetry, the poetic 
figures take the place of artificial ornaments, while Rasa resembles 
natural qualities like prowess and beauty (.rasas tu saundaryudaya iva 
sahaju gunuli). But there is nothing in Rudrata which will support this 
description of his standpoint, especially as Rudrata can scarcely be 
supposed to look upon poetic figures, which are of great importance 
in his view of poetry, as mere artificial embellishments of poetry. Sec 
above pp. 59-60, 61. 
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3nd, cognisant as they were of that aesthetic delectableness 
which must be present in all poetry and which in Sanskrit 
goes by the name of rasa, they could not harmonise it well 
with their theory of externals and treated it more or less as 
an embellishment of the language by including it in poetic 
figures or by allowing it to form an element of one of the 
excellences of diction. This was the only way in which they 
could recognise Rasa. It is partly for this reason that the 
Dhvanikara (iii. 52) condemns earlier theories as crude and 
insufficient for the purpose of explaining the nature of poetry, 
and expounds his own system in which the suggestion of 
Rasa ( rasa.dhvani ) plays such an important part. 

( 2 ) 

The reason why Rasa was, even thus perfunctorily, admit- 
ted into the older systems appears to have been the fact that 
Bharata’s treatment of Rasa in the drama had already esta- 
blished itself, having been further elaborated by a number of 
commentators and writers on the subject, and it naturally 
influenced, to a limited extent, the enquiry of early thinkers. 
We have already noted that Bharata’s famous sutra on Rasa 1 * 
by its ambiguity taxed the ingenuity of his followers and led 
to a great deal of controversy regarding its true interpreta- 
tion ; and as each writer tried to explain it in his own way. it 
gave rise to a number of theories on Rasa. There are four 
such theories associated with the names of Lollaja, Saftkuka 
Bhajta Nayaka and Abbinavagupta ; but Jagannatha (Rnsn- 
gahgadhara p. 28) speaks of eight different interpretations. 

Bhatfa Lollaja appears to have been one of the earliest 
fornlulators of such an explanation. His work is unfortuna- 
tely lost, and very little can be gathered from the brief review 

19 Viz. vibhavSnubha » o-rya bhicSrl-stupjogSd rasa-nijpatlih (see 
above p. 20), the different theories starting with the different explana- 
tions given of the terms samyoga and nitpatti. Besides the vagueness 
of these two terms, it is noteworthy that term sthSytn or sthSy (-bltSva 
does not occur in this dictum. 
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of his opinion in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata 50 , 
which is copied more or less by all subsequent writers who 
deal with Lolla{a’s views 21 . But it is clear even from this 
summary exposition by an adverse critic that Lollala, in 
explaining Bharata’s sutra, took the vibhava as the direct 
cause ( karana ) of Rasa, which therefore is an effect 
(anukcirya or utpadya) , and the term riifpatti of Bharata 
should be explained as utpatti or pittfi. The Rasa, found in 
characters like Rama, is attributed to the actor, who imitates 
the characters in form, dress and action, and thereby charms 
the spectator. Mammata and his followers make this inter- 
pretation of Lollata’s view more clear by saying that the per- 
manent mood or sthayin is directly connected ( mukhyataya 
vrttya—sak$at sambandhenj) with the hero like Rama, but it 
is recognised as existing in the actor through a clever imitation 
of the original character, this imitation being apparently the 
source of the charm to the spectator. The Rasa, therefore, re- 
sides in the hero ; but the objection is that it is not clear how 
a mental state which belongs to the hero can be transferred to 
the actcr, and how the spectator can be charmed by a feeling 
which does not exist in him. The spectator’s mere apprehen- 
sion of the feeling imitated by the actor cannot produce even 
a semblance of the original feeling and consequent delight in 
the mind of the spectator ; otherwise such a delight would be 
brought about even on witnessing a love-affair in the ordi- 
nary world, as distinguished from the world of poetry 23 . It is 

20 Abhinava’s review o£ the opinions of Lollata, Saiikuka and 
BhaUa N tya’ca, which is followed by Mammata and all later writers, 
is extensively reproduced by Hemacandra (pp. 57-56) and Manikya- 
candra (pp. 40f, ed. Aoandasrama). This portion of Abhinava’s 
commentary will be found in the article already mentioned above on 
the Theory of Rasa (reprinted in S. K. Dr, Some Problems of Sanskrit 
Poetics, Calcutta 1959). Detailed references, therefore, are not as a rule 
given here. 

21 Sec for instance, Mammata ch. iv, Hemacandra p. 57, Mallinatha 
on Vidyadhara p. 85, Govinda on Mammata p. 63 etc. 

22 Govinda criticises Lollata’s view thus: tad apeialam, samujikeju 
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til so argued that this cause.and-effect theory of Lollata can- 
not satisfactorily explaia the relation of the vibhavas etc. to 
the Rasa. An effect may exist even when its efficient cause 
•is destroyed ; but as the life of the Rasa is circumscribed by 
"the exhibition Of the vibhavas, it disappears when the latter 
disappear, a fact which goes to prove that the Rasa must not 
be taken as an ordinary laukika effect”. Again, the cause and 
the effect cannot be contemporaneous ; if the Rasa is supposed 
to be an effect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is, content* 
porancous with the appearance of the vibhavas. Hence VIS- 
vanatba remarks (p. 86) that if the Rasa is an effect, having 
.-for its cause the perception of the vibhavas. then at the 
time of the relish of Rasa the vibhivas would not be 
perceived ; lot we do not find the simultaneous perception of 
a cause and its effect. The perception of the touch of the 
sandalwood unguent and the perception of the pleasure pro- 
duced thereby cannot take place simultaneously, however 
rapidly the one may succeed the other. 

Safikuka, the next important writer on this subject 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta and others”, therefore rejects 
this interpretation of the utpatti-vSdins. who are said to 
follow, in their peculiar theory, the Mitnamsa school of 
■philosophers- Lollata’s view does not deal with Rasa as a 
matter of the spectator’s fecliDg. Safikuka, on the other hand, 
thinks that the Rasa is not produced as an effect, but inferred 
by the spectator, and the inferred feeling is relished by him 
as Rasa. The permanent mood of the hero is inferred to 
exist in the actor (though cot actually existing in him) by 
means ' of the vibhivas etc., cleverly exhibited by bim in 
acting, so as to produce an illusion of identity with the 

tadabhdve tana camatk&ranubhava-yirodhdt, no ca toijhSnam e\a 
cematkora-hetuh, laukik a-irngBrSdi-dariart en3pi camat kSra-prasaAg3t 

.(ed. KSvyamSlS 1912, p. 63). 

23 Govicda p. 69, MallioStha pp. 87, 93-4. 

24 The reference to Sank ain't views is to be found in Mammata 
.and other*, as cited above in fa 21. 
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feelings of the hero 25 ; and the mood thus inferred, being- 
sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty, adds to 
itself -a peculiar charm 20 , and thus develops into a relishable 
condition of his own mind which is called Rasa, Jhe realisa- 
tion of Rasa, therefore, is a process of logical inference, 
and the niypatti of Bharata’s sutra is explained as anumiti , 
the vibhavas standing to Rasa in the relation of anumapaka 
or ganiaka to anumapya or gamy a. But the mood itself, 
though inferred in this way from the relation of logical major 
and middle terms, is yet cognised as different from the objects 
of ordinary inference, being inferred, as it were, by force of 
its connexion with the vibhavas , which factors, though 
artificial in themselves, are not then recognised as such. Tim 
cognition or knowledge is characterised as being based on 
what is called citra-turaga-nyaya (or the analogy by which a 
horse in a picture is called a horse), and should be differentia- 
ted from the true (‘he is Rama’), the false (‘he is Rama’ with 
a following negation ‘he is not Rama’), the doubtful (‘he may 
or may not be Rama’) knowledge, as well as from the 
knowledge of similarity (‘he is like Rama’) 27 . The theory, 
however, has been discredited by later schools on the ground 
(as Govinda concisely puts it 28 ) that it disregards the wcll- 
recognised fact that the inference of a thing can never produce 
the same charm as direct cognition. It has also been pointed 

25 rumudyabheda-bhuvitena na[c tat-prakdiitair eva vibhdvddibhir 
anumitatf, Mallinatha p, 85. 

26 vastu-saundarya-balud rasamyalvena sthuyinum anyanumeya - 
vailaksanyut Govinda p. 65, practically paraphrasing Mammata. 

27 As interpreted by Mammata as well as Abhinava p, 241. Hcma- 
candra expanding the exposition of Abhinnvapupta and Mammata puts it 
in this way: na cdtra nartaka eva sukhlti pratipattih, napyayam eva 
ram a iti, na cdpyayam na sukhlti, ndpi rdmah sydd vu na vdyam iti, na 
capi tat-sadriam iti v him tu samyan-mithya-samiaya-sadrsya-pratitibhyo 
vilakyand citra-turagudi-nydycna yah sukht ruma asdvayam iti pratltir 
asri (p. 59). 

28 pratyaksam eva jnanam sa-camatkdram nunumityadir iti loka- 
prasiddhim avadhuydnyathci-kalpanc muniibhuvah, p. 65. 
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out that the Rasa is cot capable of being cognised by the 
ordinary means of arriving at knowledge, for the feeling of a 
hero like Rama, being past, cannot be cognised directly by 
the organs of sense belonging to the present a> The 
amtmana-theory is criticised elaborately in connexion with 
the theoty of ‘suggestion’, coming topically within the 
province of the suggestion of Rasa (rasa-dhvani). We shall 
have occasion to deal with this aspect of the theory in its 
proper place ; but the general argument with which it is 
sought to be discarded is that the vibhdvas cannot be taken 
as the middle term in proving the sthayin, because the former 
do not stand in the same relation to the latter as the middle 
term (sadharn) does to the major term ( sSd/iya ). but are 
simply its suggestors (vyahjaka). 

The vibhavas, therefore, do cot constitute either the 
efficient cause (karaka-hetu) or the logical cause (jiiapaka- 
hetu) of Rasa, as held respectively by Lollaja and Safikuka. 
Apart from technicalities, Lollafa’s view appears to be that 
the spectator ascribes to the well-trained actor the same 
mental state as belonged to the hero, and his apprehension 
of this imparted feeling produces a similar feeling in his 
mind, causing delight. Safikuka thinks that the well-trained 
actor so cleverly simulates the action of the hero - that the 
spectator apprehends the actor to be identical with the hero, 
and infers from this illusion the actual feeling of the hero 
in his own mind, being moved by the extraordinary beauty 
of the represented action. In both these theories, however, 
the difficulty remains, viz. that if Rasa is an objective entity, 
produced or inferred, how can it bring about a subjective 
feeling of relish in the audience in whom these factors 
(vibhavas etc.) are presumably absent ? If. on the other 
hand, it is supposed that the Rasa exists in the audience also, 
the question still remains as to how the particular feeling of a 
particular hero (like Rama, who is different from or superior 


29 VidySdhara p. 94. 
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to the spectator himself) can be relished or realised as his 
own by the spectator? These objections are thus ably set 
forth by Bhatta Nayaka 30 , as interpreted by Abhinavagupta 
in his 0 Locana (pp. 67-8): “If the rasa is perceived as 
belonging to another person, then it is a case of tatasthya 
i. e. one would not himself be personally affected by it. 
It is also not perceived as belonging to oneself out of 
poetry' dealing with the deeds of heroes like Rama. If 
it is perceived as belonging to oneself, then origin of rasa in 
self is admitted. But this is not reasonable, for there is 
nothing there which can operate as a vibhava for the audi- 
ence. If it is objected that the generalised idea of the 
beloved ( kantatva ), which lies dormant and awakens in us 
germs of latent impressions, operates in the capacity of a 
vibhava, then how can it be applied to the description of 
a deity and the like ? The recollection of one's own beloved 
does not intervene in one’s consciousness. How can 
vibhavas, like the construction of a bridge over the sea, 
which form the attributes of an extraordinary hero like 
Rama, become generalised (in the mind of an individual 
spectator) ? One does not recollect only Rama’s energy, 
because it has no resemblance (to one’s own energy). The 
rasa is not perceived when one learns it from a verbal 
composition, because a man would learn it in the same 
way from the direct observation of a pair of lovers. If it 
is assumed that rasa is produced, then a man would feel 
disinclined to tragedy, inasmuch as he finds only pain 
following upon the production of the pathetic mood 
( karuna ) ” 31 

30 Another objector to Saiikufca’s view appears to be Bhatta Tauta, 
whose opinions are summarised by Abhinava (who refers to him simply 
as csmad-upadhyayd) in a passage which is substantially reproduced by 
Hcmacandra at p. 59 under Bhatta Tauta’s name. See also Manikya- 
candrap. 43 who draws also upon Abbinava's exposition of Tauta’s 
view. 

31 Rcso yadi para-gaiatayu praiiyaie, tarhi tatasthyam eva syat. 
A’g ca sva-gatatvena rdmddi-caritamayd : kuvy'ad asau praiiyaie. Svatma- 
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Bhajfa Nayaka, therefore, attempts to refute these earlier 
•theories and set up a peculiar doctrine of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment \bhoga) which makes the relish of Rasa possible. 
He argues (as interpreted by Mammaja and others) that (i) 
Rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because the causes 
<nameiy, the vibhavas), being non-realities, cannot bring 
about a real effect ; (ii) it cannot be inferred, because the 
Teal character (e. g, Rama), not being before the audience, 
his feeling does not exist, and what does not exist cannot 
be inferred {na tallvato r&masya smrtili, anupalabdhatvat ). 
Nor is it a case of revelation ( abhivyakti ) of something 
potentially existing (Sakti-riipa) ; for in that case, the 
potential emotions, once awakened, would occupy their 
field of action in diverse degrees, thus contradicting the 
nature of Rasa as one. Moreover, there would be the 
same difficulty as to whether the Rasa is revealed 
in oneself or in another person. To solve these 
and other difficulties. Bhajta Nayaka (as interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta) maintains that Rasa is enjoyed in 
connexion with the vibhdvas through the relation of the 
enjoyer ( bhojaka ) and the enjoyed ( bhojya ). This school’* 
postulates three different functions of a word, namely, 
abhidha (already admitted by the Mimamsakas and gram- 
marians), bhavakatva and bhojakatva, and thus ascribes to 
a poem threefold potency of its own, namely, the powers 

gatatvena ca prafitau svatmani rasasyotpatiir evBbhyupagalB sySt.sB 
cdyuktS, sSmUjikaip praty avibhavatvBt. Kanratvam. sSdhSranaip 
vasanB-vikBsa-hetur vtbhavanSyBm prayojakarn cet, devatS-varnanddau 
tad api katham? Na ca sva-kantd-smarattam, madhye satjivedyaie. 
Aloka - sBmBnydnBm ca ramSdinSm ye samudra-setu-bandhUdayo 
\ibhS\Bs te katharp sddhSranyarp bhajiyuh? Na cotsShSdi-mdirarp 
smaryate, ananurUpatvSt. Sabdad apl tat'pratipatiau na rasopajanat}, 
pratyaksad iva nSyaka-mithuna-pratlpattau. XJtpatti-pakfe ca karuna- 
syoipdddd duifkhilve karuna-prek}3su punar aprarrttif} sySt, tan na. 

32 Bhatta NSyaka'j views are set forth and criticised by Abh. on 
Bb. p- 244, 'Locana p. 68, Mamraata ch. iv, Hemacandra pp. 61 £., 
Govinda p, 66. 
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of denotation, of generalisation and of enjoyment . 33 The 
abhidha is not merely the actual Denotation of a word, 
but is given an extended meaning so as to include lak$am 
or Indication in its scope (abhidha lak?anaiva), il thus 
embracing the two functions already analysed by previous 
speculation. It is meant probably that the Denotation 
(as postulated by Bhatta Nayaka) also gives to the expressed 
sense a metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. The 
bhavakatva (or rasa-bhdvand), which, as Abhinavagupta 
suggests, is apparently derived from Bharata’s general 
definition of bhava, is described as the power of generali- 
sation which makes the vibhavas as well as the sthayi- 
bhava, sensed in their general character without any reference 
to their specific properties. The vibhava, Situ, for instance, 
is understood through this power not as a particular 
individual but in the general character of a woman, and the 
sthayi-bhava (here Rama’s love towards her) is taken as 
love in general without any reference to the agent or 
the object. In this way the audience can appropriate 
the vibhavas, as well as the sthayi-bhava, as universal. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised, comes its enjoyment. 
By the third function of bhojakatva, the sthayin is 
enjoyed in this general form, accompanied by the 
vibhavas, sensed also in a general form ; and this enjoy- 
ment is described as a process of delectation similar 
to the enlightened, self-sufficient and blissful knowledge, 
arising (in the language of the Samkhya philosophers, 
which is borrowed by these theorists) from the prominence 

33 T. R. Cintamani would prefer the terms signification, idealisa- 
tion and illumination. 

34 T. R. Chintamani ( JOR i, 1927, p. 275 fn) would read abhidha- 
vilakfanaiva. He thinks that having been a MImamsaka, Bhatta Nayaka 
would not include Laksana in Abhidha. But K. P. Trivcdi ( EkSvati 
p. 425) reads as we do: abhidha lak$anaiva. V. Raghavan appears 
to agree (JOR vi, 1932, p. 21 1 fn) that Abhidha is “here used not in its 
restricted sense of Sakti but in its larger and more general meaning, viz., 
the poet's expression as a whole.” 
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of the attribute of goodness ( sattva) in a man, and different 
from what is known as wordly happiness, being divested of 
personal relations or interests. It is differentiated from the 
two kinds of knowledge, anubhava and sniarana ; and con- 
sisting of the qualities of melting, pervading and expanding 
the mind, it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine 
contemplation ( brahmasvada-sacivah ). According to Bhatfa 
Nayaka, therefore, Rasa consists in the sthayi-bhava or the 
permanent mood, experienced in a generalised form in poetry 
and drama through the powers of abhidha and bhavakatva, 
and enjoyed by a blissful process, known as bhoga. till it is 
raised to a state of pleasurable relish, which is not wordly 
( a-laukika ) but disinterested and which is akin to the philo- 
sophic meditation of Brahma. 

It will be noticed that these different theories about Rasa, 
though applied to drama and poetry, are yet generally tinged 
with the doctrines of the various schools of Indian philosophy. 
Lollata, it is clear, is a Mim5rpsaka who believes in the far- 
reaching function of the Denotation of a word and thinks 
that it is capable of expressing all other implied or suggested 
Sense in the shape of the Rasa. Saflkuka, on the other hand, 
is a Naiyayika or logician who would demonstrate the Rasa 
by means of syllogistic reasoning. He believes that the im- 
plied Rasa can be reached by the logical process of inference 
from the expressed sense, although he has to admit that the 
inferred mood is cognised differently from the objects of 
ordinary inference, being sensed by the spectator through 
the force of its exquisite charm. In Bhatja Nayaka we mark 
a further development. In his theory there is not only a 
transition from what may be called the objective to the sub- 
jective view of Rasa, and an understanding that the whole 
phenomenon should be explained in terms of the spectator’s 
inward experience, but also the fact that Bhajta Nayaka in 
his peculiar theory of aesthetic enjoyment {bhoga) is sub- 
stantially following the teachings of the S3mkhya philo- 
sophers. 
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We need not enter here into the details of Samkhya- 
psychology or metaphysics, but we may indicate briefly the 
application of its main teachings to the conception of poetry 
and the artistic delight resulting from it 3 ®. The purpose of 
evolution in Samkhya is the attainment of bhoga (experience- 
of pleasure and pain) and apavarga (spiritual emancipation 
through right knowledge). The enjoyer of Rasa in poetry 
is like the knower of Brahma, but the aesthetic attitude is 
different from the philosophic. The aesthetic attitude is indeed 
one of samvit (or cit-svabhava), i.e., pure contemplation dis- 
sociated from all personal interests, and results in visranti 
or composure ; but in the philosophical attitude there is- 
complete detachment or aloofness from pleasure and pain, 
and egoistic impulses, for the knower becomes impersonal 
by transcending his buddhi. This comes about through the- 
predominance of the sdttvika gum in both cases ; but in the 
spiritual attitude the buddhi, which contains in it vdsands 
or acquired impulses, modifying its intrinsic sdttvika charac- 
ter, is purged of all its egoistic tendencies, and the true 
knower, realising the intrinsic disparateness of prakrti and 
puru?a, transcends the empirical plane. Such complete 
detachment is not possible in the aesthetic attitude. The 
world of poetry, being idealised, is different from the natural, 
world and does not evoke egoistic impulses ; for the objccts- 
contemplated in poetry have no reference to any one in parti- 
cular but are entirely impersonal. These impersonated' 
forms, therefore, afford to the enjoyer of poetry escape from, 
the ills which arise from personal relations, but they are the- 
means only of temporary release from the natural world, for 
he cannot, like the ordinary man, transcend his buddhi al- 
together. The three stages in the appreciation of poetry 
v/hich lead ultimately to the aesthetic experience of Rasa, 
indicate that the apprehension of the meanings of words 

35 M. Hiriyanna, Indian Aesthetics, in Proceedings and Transactions 
of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, vol. ii, has dealt with the 
subject at some length. 
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(abhidhS) is not important in itself but only as a means of 
apprehending the generalised conceptions which are unrelated 
to any one in particular, the bbavakatva being the process of 
such generalising, by which the factors of the feelings, as well 
as the feeling itself, become impersonalised. These idealised 
creations of poetry lead to enjoyment or bhoga , which im- 
plies that the condition produced is one of pleasure, as 
distinguished from the case of the natural attitude which is 
not always pleasurable, as well as from the spiritual attitude 
which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 

( 3 ) 

If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate criticism 
levelled against Bhajta Nayaka’s theory, it seems to have 
produced a greater impression than earlier theories, and paved 
the way, no doubt, for the later theory of Abhinavagupta to 
whom belongs the credit of explaining the new aesthetic 
system of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 

The Dhvanikara, however, in his exposition of rasa-dhvani 
and rasa, seems to have been greatly influenced by the 
Dramaturgic Rasa school. Bbarata had declared that the 
business of the drama was to evolve one or more of the eight 
Rasas ; and therefore a more or less elaborate psychology of 
human sentiments had been analysed in the service of the 
dramatic art even before poetic theories began to be seriously 
discussed. Bharata’s ideas on these psychological processes 
and on Rasa, which is the final internal experience consisting 
jo the consciousness of a certain condition of the ego. were 
elaborated by his commentators and followers, until the 
Dhvanikara, followed by Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, came into the field. From the earlier drama and 
dramatic theory, the idea of Rasa was naturally taken over 
to poetry and poetic theory ; and as the transition from 
naive to sentimental poetry was accomplished, the theorists 
went a step latitats was. if its issMAial 

foundations. Anandavardhana is quite explicit on this point 
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when he says (p. 181 ): etac ca rasadi-tdtparyena kdvya- 
nibandhanani bharatadavapi sitprasiddham eva. In other 
words, what was already well established in the drama by 
Bharata and others thus found its way into poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did, the entire conception of the Kavya 36 . 
From his extensive literary and philosophical studies as well 
as from his interest in the work of Bharata and his followers, 
Abhinavagupta goes further and lays down : ndtyat satmidaya- 
rupad rasah, rasa-samudayo hi najyam ; na natya eva ca rasah 
kuvye'pi ndtyamam eva rasah kavyarathah. These theorists 
realised that no system of Poetics, as no system of Dramaturgy, 
can ever ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, and must 
find an important place for Rasa, the manifestation of which 
is as much the business of poetry as of the drama. Gradually 
stress came to be laid on the emotional mood, as well as on 
the imaginative thought, which the poet succeeds in communi- 
cating to us ; the outward expression, on which the older 
writers pinned their faith so much, being regarded only as a 
means of suggesting or pointing to the implicit significance 
of such a mood in poetry. 

The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on Rasa are 
obvious and are therefore rightly criticised by Abhinavagupta ; 
but it was a happy idea to elaborate the theory in such a way 
as not only to supply these deficiencies but also to fit it well 
into the theory of ‘suggestion’ or dhvani formulated by the 
new school. It is not necessary for us here to enter into the 
details of the Dhvani-theory, which will be treated in its 
proper place ; but we may for convenience and continuity of 
treatment indicate here generally how the idea of Rasa was 
worked up into them. The Dhvani school, in its analysis of 
the essentials of poetry, found that the contents of a good 
poem may be generally distinguished into two parts. The one 

RudrabhatJ.i states (i. 5) in the same way that Bharata and others 
have already discussed Rasa in connexion with the drama, while his 
own object is to apply it to the case of poetry. Cf M, Lindcnau, 
Rasalehrc, p. 2. 
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is that which is expressed and includes what is given in so 
many words ; the other content is not expressed but must be 
added to it by the imagination of the reader or listener. The 
unexpressed or suggested part, which is distinctly linked up 
with the expressed and which is developed by a peculiar 
process of suggestion (vyahjana). is taken to be the 'soul’ or 
essence of poetry. To the grammarians and learned writers, 
it perhaps seemed paradoxical to state that the very essence 
of poetry was that which was not even expressed. On the 
other hand, some form of symbolical speech, in which wisdom 
demands that one should express oneself more in hints and 
suggestions than in actual words, was always in vogue, and 
the poets had been more or less partial to the method of 
speaking in metaphor or wrapping up their ideas in transpa- 
rent allegory. But suggestive poetry is something different 
from the merely metaphorical, which Vamana had already 
amply recognised and on which the Alarnkara and the Rlti 
schools bad put so much emphasis. The metaphorical or the 
allegoric, however veiled it may be, is still in a sense express d 
and must be taken as such ; but the suggestive is always 
unexpressed, and is therefore a source of greater charm by its 
capacity of concealment. This unexpressed or inexpressible 
is called into beiDg by a particular function of suggestion, 
appertaining to words and their meanings, which this school 
postulates. 

Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive power of 
sound or sense, may be an unexpressed thought or matter 
(vcs/tt), or an unexpressed figure of speech {alarnkara), but in 
most cases it is a mood or feeling (rasa) which is directly 
inexpressible. The Dhvani school, therefore, took up the 
moods and feelings as an element of the unexpressed and 
tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of dhvani ” 
Jt .was realised that poetry was not, as Dandin thought, the 

37 Anaodavardhana himself says (Dhv. p. 163) that his object is 
not merely to establish Dhvani but also to harmonise it with Rasa. 

32 
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mere clothing of agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the 
feelings and moods play an important part in it. But the 
feelings and moods are in themselves inexpressible. We can 
give a name to them, but naming a mood or feeling is not 
equivalent to expressing or developing it. At best, therefore, 
we can suggest it. What the poet can directly express or des- 
cribe are the vibhavas etc.; but with the help of these express- 
ed elements which must be generalised and conceived, not as 
they appear in the natural ( laukika ) world, but as they may 
be imagined in the world of poetry, the poet can awaken in 
us, through the power of suggestion inherent in words and 
their meanings, a particular alaukika (dissociated) condition 
of the soul in which the relish of the feeling is possible. It is 
true that the poet cannot rouse the same mood or feeling as, 
for instance, Rama whom he describes felt, but he can call 
up a reflection of it, which is similar in some respects ; and 
the condition of the reader’s soul in the enjoyment of such 
feeling is in poetry and drama the relish of Rasa, which can 
be brought into consciousness only by the power of sugges- 
tion inherent in words or ideas. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the Rasa-theory 
by the exponents of the Dhvani school. They interpret 
Bharata’s central dictum to mean that the Rasa is suggested 
by the union of the sthayin with the vibhavas through 
the relation of the suggested (vyahgya) and the suggestor 
( vyahjaka ) ; the ni$patti of Bharata, therefore, should mean 
abhivyakti. 

The elaboration of the Rasa-theory, however, by this 
school in the direct tradition of Lollaja, Sankuka and Bba{ta 
Nayaka, is associated by Mammata and others with the name 
of Abhinavagupta' 8 . Commenting on Bhatta Nayaka’s theory, 
Abhinava points out that there is no need, as there is no 
authority, for assuming the two powers of bhavakatva and 

38 There is some difference in the general theoretical positions o£ 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta which will be noticed later. 
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bhogikarana ; for they are implicitly included in the idea of 
rasa-vyahjana and its ultimate asvBda. Bharata’s dictum 
kavyarthan bhavayantlti bh avail implies that bhavakatva is 
an inherent capacity of all bhavas. as the means of bringing 
into consciousness the sense of poetry, the term sense indicat- 
ing here the principal sense consisting of the relish of Rasa. 
Hence the sthByin , together with the vyabhicarin, being bhavas 
themselves, bring into existence through this inherent power 
the extraordinary relishable sense of poetry, cognised in a 
general or impersonal ised form. In this way, the sthByin may 
be regarded as the bhavaka or nispadaka of Rasa ; and this 
so-called bhavakatva, according to Abhinava, consists in noth- 
ing more than a suitable use of Guna and Alamkara ( samu - 
cUa-gunalamkara-parigrahatmakam ) for the ultimate purpose 
of awakening Rasa through the suggestive power of word 
and sense. Thus, partially admitting bhavanB or bhBvakatva 
but explaining it somewhat differently, Abhinava turns to the 
other power assumed as bhoga or bhogikararia by Bha|{a 
NSyaka. He remarks that beyond pratiti or perception of 
Rasa, he is not aware of any other process called bhoga. If 
it is relish or enjoyment, it is already admitted as the essence 
of Rasa, and nothing is gained by giving it a new name. 
Abhinava thinks that the bhoga supposed by Bhatia Nayaka 
is nothing more than the asvada or relish of Rasa, based on 
permanent moods like rati etc., and made possible by the 
suggestive power of poetry. It falls naturally, therefore, 
within the domain of suggestion and need not be taken as a 
separate function {bhogikarana-vyapBras ca kavyatmaka- 
rasa-vi$ayo dhvananatmalva). 

This prBtiti of Rasa, Abhinavagupta maintains, results 
from its abhivyakti or manifestation by the power of sugges- 
tion, and consists of a state of relish known as rasana, asvada 
or carvanB. What is manifested is not the Rasa itself, but its 
relish ; not the mood it sell hut its reflection in the lOitn o* 
subjective condition of aesthetic enjoyment in the reader. 
This taste or relish partakes, no doubt, of the nature of cogni- 
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tion ; it is nevertheless different from the ordinary laukika 
forms of the process, because its means (viz. the viblmvas) 
are not to be taken as ordinary or laukika cause”. 
Although Rasa requires these three factors for its manifesta- 
tion and cannot exist without them, it cannot yet be regarded 
as an ordinary effect, and the cause-and-effect theory is in- 
applicable ; for in the transcendental sphere of poetry, it-is 

39 This will make it clear why the Rasas like koruna, b'tbliatsa and 
bhayunaka, which cause pity, disgust or horror, can be termed Rasas 
in which enjoyment is essential. The relish of Rasa is supposed to be 
an extraordinary bliss, dissociated from personal interests, and not to 
be likened to ordinary pleasure and pain in which personal or egoistic 
impulses predominate. The mind is so entirely lost in its contemplation 
that even when the sentiment of grief or horror relished in such a state, 
pain is never felt, and even when felt it is a pleasurable pain. This 
fact is borne out by the common experience that when grief is represen- 
ted on the stage, the spectator says ‘I have enjoyed it’. Hence Abhinava- 
gupta says ; samajikanam haryaika-phalam nafyarn na iokiidi-phalam. 
Vis'vanatha similarly remarks (iii. 6-7 and Vrtti) tharthose very things 
which arc called causes of pleasure and pain in the world (e.g. banish- 
ment of SIta in the forest), when consigned to poetry and drama, possess 
the right to be called, in consequence of their assuming such an imper- 
sonalised form, alaukika vibhuvas etc., and from them only pleasure 
ensues, as it docs from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. If 
pain were really felt, no one would have been inclined to poetry and 
drama (kirn ca tc$ti yadi duhkham na ko’pi syat tad-unmukhah). It is 
also maintained that tears constitute no proof that anything but pleasure 
is felt in poetry’ ; for the tears that arc shed by the reader are not those 
of pain but those of sentiment. Jaganniitba's remarks in this connexion 
are interesting. He says (p. 26) that the shedding of tears and the like 
are due to the nature of the experience of particular pleasures, and not 
to pain. Hence in a devotee tears arise on listening to a description of 
the deity ; in this case there is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is 
the power of detachment which poetry produces that even unpleasant 
things like sorrow generate dissociated pleasure ; and this pleasant relish 
of impersonalised or idealised artistic creations should be distinguished 
from the ordinary experiences of life. — The NSfya-darpana, however, 
sets forth a theory (pp. 158-59) that Rasa has a touch of sorrow in it, 
and Bhoja in his Sriigura-prakaSa says: rasa hi sukha-duhkhuvasthS- 
rupah. Sec V. Raghavan. Number of Rasas (Adyar 1940), p. 155. 
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said, the connexion between cause and effect gives place to an 
imaginative system of relations, which has the power of 
stirring the reader’s soul into Rasa. The resulting Rasa 
cannot be identified with the constituent vibhavas, for the 
latter are not experienced separately, but the whole appears 
as Rasa, which is thus simple and indivisible. At the time 
of relish nothing else but the Rasa itself is raised to our 
consciousness. The writers on Poetics are fond of explaining 
this phenomenon under the analogy of a beverage which, 
made up of black pepper, candied sugar, camphor and other 
ingredients, gives us yet a taste different from that of its 
constituents. The result, therefore, is an indissoluble unity 
of taste from which every trace of the constituent elements is 
obliterated. 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also in maintaining 
that the permanent mood ( sthayin ) inferred from its laukika 
causes (e.g. women, garden etc.) remains in the hearts of the 
appreciating audience in the subtle form of latent impressions, 
the idea of vUsani 1 or latent impression having been already 
admitted by the philosophers. On reading a poem or witness- 
ing a drama, this permanent mood, remaining in the form 
of latent impression, is suggested by the depicted vibhavas 
etc., which cease to be called laukika causes but go by (he 
name of vibhavas etc. in poetry and drama, and which are 
taken in their general form without specific connexions. 
The vibhavas. therefore, are generalised or impersonated 
in the minds of the reader, and do not refer to particularities, 
not through the power of bhavakatva, as supposed by Bha|ta 
Nayaka, but generally through the suggestive power of sound 
and sense and specifically through a skilful use of Guna and 
Alatnkata in poetry, and clever representation in the drama. 
In the same way. the sthayi-bhava, which is the source of 
'Rasa 44 , is also generalised, because the germ of it is already 

40 The»rt3> fn Is so called because, in spite of its being transient 
like alt feelings, its impression in the form of » SsanB or samskSra is 
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existent in the reader’s mind in the form of latent impressions ; 
and this, together with the beauty of the generalised re- 
presentation of the vibkavcs etc., removes all temporal and 
spatial limitations. The mood is generalised also in the 
sense that it refers not to any particular reader but to readers 
in general, so that the particular individual, while relishing 
it, does not think that it is relished by him alone, but by all 
persons of poetic sensibility. This subjective relish in the 
mind of the spectator or reader is known as Rasa in poetry 
and drama. 

To state it briefly and without any technicality, there is in 
the mind a latent impression of feelings which we once went 
through (or which we acquired from previous births), and 
this is roused when we read a poem which describes similar 
things. By universal sympathy or community of feeling we 
become part and parcel of the same feeling and imagine 
ourselves in that condition. Thus the feeling is raised « •) a 
state of relish, called rasa , in which lies the essence of poetic 
enjoyment. It will be noticed that these theorirjs presuppose 
latent impression of experience (vasana) and univeral sym- 
pathy ( sadharanya ar sad karanl kcrana). Those who have not 
experienced the feeling of love, for instance, and have there- 
fore no impression of experience left in them, as well as 
those who have no sense of community of human feelings, 
can never relish R2sa. The vasana, we are told, is natural 
(naisargikT) and may have been left in our mind through the 
scinskara of previous births, but it may also be acquired by 

more or lass permanent, bains called up whan the Rasa is cognised. 
CiPrcbnd p. 61: cr.tcr.kcrcr.o-pravrtti-ruposyc retydder £Iu-vir.5Sctvc’p: 
sor.s kdrdtrr.or.d circkdlc-sthdyitvdd ycvcd-rcsc-prcfiti-kclcri cr.usor.dkd~ 
r.dc cc stkayitvem. Bat possible it was originally called stkdyir. because 
it constituted the permanent mood or sentiment in the composition, 
which nothing akin to it or opposed to it could overcome, but which 
could only be strengthened by other bkdvcs. But the stkdyir. itself is 
not rose ; it must be vyckts-visisja and vibkdvddi-rr.dckc, and thus made 
ccnrcropcyopl or relishable, Govinda p. 62. The ultimate relish o£ 
tcsc is free from the contact of the stkdyir, as it is of the vibkavos. 
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■study and experience. The writers on Poetics, therefore, are 
merciless in their satire on dull grammarians and old 
MlmSmsakas, to whom such relish of Rasa is denied, and 
they declare unanimously that the rasika alone is capable of 
realising the rasa ; for Rasa is not an objective entity 
which can reside in the hero or the actor, but a subjective 
•condition realised by the reader's own capacity of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Thus, a degree of culture, experience and 
aesthetic instinct is demanded in the critic, the rasika or 
sahrdaya, in conformity with this subtle conception of poetry. 
As Abhinavagupta puts it, ad/iikSrl catra vimala-pratibhana- 
idli-hrdayah, and describes such a sahrdaya CLocana p. 11) as 
yesam kavyanuSilanabhyasa-vaiad visadibhute mano-mukure 
varna'iiya-tanmayibhavana-yogyasa te firdaya-samvadabhajah 
sahrdaya!}. 

It may be pointed out here that this subtle conception of 
Rasa makes it difficult to express the notion properly in Wes- 
tern critical terminology. The word has been translated 
etymologically by the terms 'flavour,' 'relish,’ ‘gustation,’ 
•'taste,’ ‘Geschmack’ or 'saveur*; but none of these renderings 
seems to be adequate. The simpler word ‘mood’, or the 
term 'Slimmung’ used by Jacobi may be the nearest approach 
to it, but the concept has hardly any analogy in European 
critical theories. Most of the terms employed have associa- 
tion of subtle meanings of their own. and are therefore not 
strictly applicable. For instance, the word 'taste' or ’relish’ 
though literally correct, must not be understood to imply 
aesthetic judgment, ‘good or bad taste.* but must be taken to 
indicate an idea similar to what we mean when we speak of 
tasting food. At the same time, this realistic description 
must not lead us to drag it down to the level of a bodily 
pleasure ; for this artistic pleasure is given as almost equiva- 
lent to the philosophic bliss, known as ananda, being lifted 
above worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of the mind, the rasa , is realised, 
according to Abhinavagupta, through the characteristic func- 
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tion of vyahjana or suggestion inherent in word and sense. 
The idea is elaborated by later theorists who take pains 
to shew that it does not not come under the province of 
Denotation ( abhidha ), nor of Import (tatparya), nor of 
Indication ( laksana ), nor of Perception {pratyak$a) nor 
of Inference {anumana), nor of Reminiscence { smarana), 
which means of knowledge are admitted by philosophers 
and grammarians. Into these technicalities which properly 
come under the discussion of the vyahjana-vrtti, we need 
not enter; but it may be noted here that Abbinava describes 
this abhivyakti, which is taken as synonymous with 
carvand , as vitaviglma-pratiti or realisation freed from obsta- 
cles. Jagannatha and the author of the °Prabha commen- 
tary on Kavya-pradipa describe vyakti as bhagnuvarana cit. 
Both these terms constitute a link connecting the present 
theory with the teachings of the Vedanta. The dismissal of 
the avidya and the elimination of kama and kannan (interest 
and activity) lead us to a point of detachment where we 
realise the intrinsic identity of self with Brahma apd appre- 
hend the bliss or dnanda resulting from such a realisation. 
The idea of Vec'antin’s Moksa, which consists of a condition, 
not to be produced but to be made manifest by the removal 
enveloping obstacles, finds an analogy in the idea of the 
manifestation of Rasa, implied in its abhivyakti, which con- 
sists not in the expression of anything new but in the reveal- 
ing of something already existing. The brahmasvdda is 
likened to the rasdsvada because in both cases the intimate 
realisation comes after the limitations of the ego-centric 
attitude are transcended, and all separate existence is merged 
in the unity or harmony realised. This happens in the case 
of rasdsvada when the poetic sentiment, which remains in his 
heart in the form of latent impression, is made to shine forth, 
and the spectator’s mind is purged of all egoistic impulses by 
the force of the idealised or generalised creations of poetry, 
consisting of the vibhavas etc , which are therefore termed 
vighnapasarahas or removers of obstacles. It is, therefore. 
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aJaukika, being unlike the taste of interested worldly happi. 
ness and being incompassable by the ordinary processes of 
knowledge. Its essence consists in its relish or taste, asvada, 
carvana, or rasana ; but it is 3 relish in which the Rasa alone, 
apart from its constituent elements, is raised to consciousness. 
It is. therefore, described as a relish in which the contempla- 
tion of anything else but Rasa is lost {vigalita-vedyantara), 
or which is free from the contact of aught else perceived 
(vedyantara- sparia-iunya), like the state of mind lost in the 
philosophic contemplation of Brahma, It is tot capable of 
proof or designation and cannot be made known, because its 
perception is inseparable from its existence; or in other words, 
it is identical with the knowledge of jiself. The only proof of 
its existence is its relish itself by the sahrdaya or the man of 
taste (saka la-sahrdaya-hrdciya-sam v e dana-sakfi ka ) ; and the 
sahfdaya to whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like the 
yogin or devotee who deserves this preference through his 
accumulated merits (punyavantah pramin.vanti yogivad rasa- 
sarptatlm)* 1 . 

This, in its general outline, is the Rasa-theory as finally 
fixed by the Dhvani school ; and all later writers, from 

41 The artistic attitude is, therefore, different from the natural, and 
more akin to the philosophic. But art affords Only a temporary release 
from the ills of life by enabling one to transcend his personal relations 
or practical interests, and restores equanimity of mind (vfSrSntl) by 
leading him away from the common world and. offering him another in 
its place. This is an attitude of pure pleasure, of disinterested content* 
plation (jQjnw’O. but not of true enlightenment which comes to the 
tnower who, no longer on the empirical plane, transcends completely 
the sphere of pleasure as well hs of pain. The attitude is variously 
termed camatkara-nirveSa (awakening of poetic charm), rasanS (relish), 
Osvada (taste), bhoga (fruition). samSpanl (accomplishment), lay a 
(fusion) and vlSranti (repose), which terras indicate the philosophical 
colouring given to the doctrine. For the idea of camatkSra involved 
in'Rasa, see S.K- tie, introd. to VokroJctHiviioUnd ed. 1916) p. xxxvs, 
fn 33 and below under Jagannatba (ch. >ii). See also V. Ragbavan, 
Some Concepts, pp. 268-71. 
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Dhanafijaya to Jagannatha, accept, more or less, this new 
interpretation and attempt to work it out in detail. Even 
Mahimabhatta, who tried to demolish the Dhvani-theory, 
acknowledges the importance of Rasa and declares that on 
this point there is no difference of opinion between himself 42 
and the Dhvanikara, the only difference existing with regard 
to the function par excellence which manifests the Rasa. 
Thus, an endeavour was made by the Dhvani-theorists not 
only to explain the concept of Rasa in terms of inward ex- 
perience, but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic delectation 
into the new theory of Dhvani, and make it applicable to 
poetry as well as to the drama; and the Rasa school, properly 
so called, began to merge from this time onwards into the 
dominant Dhvani school, to the consideration of which we 
now turn, leaving the treatment of the later development of 
the Rasa-theory to a subsequent chapter. 


42 kdvyasyatmani sangini (angini ?) rasudi-riipc na kasyacid vima- 


CHAPTER V 

THE DHVANIKARA AND ANANDAVARDHANA 
(The Dhvani System) 

The origin of the Dhvani school. like that of other schools 
of Poetics, is lost in obscurity ; but the first clear formulation 
of its theory of dhvani as a whole is to be found in the 
memorial verses of the Dhvanikara, whose date is unknown 
but who could not have been very far removed from the time 
of his commentator Anandavardhana. It is possible, however, 
that the Dhvanikara himself is following a much older tradi- 
tion, The fact that he shows himself conversant with some 
theory of rasa, alamkara and rlti need not be cited to the 
credit or discredit of this conjecture ; for these systems them- 
selves cannot be traced back to any definite period of time, 
and there is also no conclusive evidence that the Dhvanikara 
was aware of the particular views of Bharata, Bbamaha or 
Dandin, with whom we begin the historic period of growth 
of these systems. But the very first line of the first verse of 
the Dhvanybloka itself states that the theory that dhvani is the 
essence of poetry was traditionally maintained by earlier 
thinkers (kavyasyatma dhvanir iti budhair yah samamnata- 
piirvah). Accepting this statement of the Dhvanikara, it is 
difficult, however, to explain why the dhvani-ibcory did not 
in the least, as the rasa-theory did to a certain extent, 
influence such early writers on Poetics as Bhamaha. Dandin 
or Vamana. It is easy to maintain, on the other band, that 
the vyahjana as a function must have been evolved by the 
school which set up a theory of vyahgya artha or dhvani. as 
this function is not traceable in philosophers or philosophical 
grsarsosriSDS brieve ibe time .5rsaxkdaynrdhaxvx Bhamaha V 


I See above eh. it, pp. 521. 
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Vamana (iv. 3. 8) and other early theorists discuss or show 
themselves cognisant of such a ‘suggested sense’ in general 
but they never use the terms vyahjand, or vyahgya artha or 
dhvani, as they probably would have done if it had been so 
universally known or accepted as the Dhvanikara’s statement 
would apparently imply. But this non-recognition by other 
schools need not be taken as a serious argument, as it admits 
of several reasonable explanations. It is well known 
that the philosophers refuse to recognise the vyanjana as 
a Vyapara sui generis 3 , and even after it was put forward 
by the Alamkarikas, they would explain it by another 
recognised function as anyatlia-siddha ; it is not surprising,, 
therefore, that orthodox grammarians or philosophers should 
entirely ignore it. The absence of any direct reference to 
dhvani in early writers on Poetics may be explained by the 
not unlikely supposition that probably the Dhvanikara him- 
self, who summed up and uttered the theory in a ;k finite- 
form, was contemporaneous with these writers, as we cannot 
put him much later if we are to leave sufficient margin bet- 
ween him and his commentator, as well as make room for 
intermediate scholastic activity evidenced by the recapitula- 
tion-stanzas cited by Anandavardhana in his Vrtti 3 . Even 
leaving aside this conjecture, the cases of such non-recogni- 
tion are actually explained by the Dhvanikara himself, in 
the verse we have already cited, as constituting really cases 
of half-recognition ; for be seems to indicate that these early 
writers were cognisant of dhvani, but not having understood 
its nature they naively and uncritically looked at it from 
other points of view, some comprehending it in other elements 
of poetry, some thinking it incomprehensible, and others 
(like the poet Manoratba cited by Anandavardhana) going 
to the extreme of denying its existence altogether. One of 
the objects of the Dhvanikara in this statement was, no doubt, 
to indicate that he was not putting forward something entirely 

2 See Jacobi in ZDMC, lvi, 1902, p, 397 fn 2, and p, 398 fn 1. 

3 See vol. i. p. 108, and BSOS i, 4, 1920, pp. 7-8. 
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new, and to find an authority for his procedure in the 
implied attitude (real or imaginary) of certain older writers ; 
but, apart from this, it is clear that although there is nothing 
explicit in the older writers, one can never affirm that some 
-kind of ‘suggested sense’ was not known to them. 

It would be extraordinary indeed that a work like Dhvani- 
kara’s could have sprung into existence without having had 
•a previous history, although such earlier forms of the theory 
as might have enabled us to trace directly its origin and 
growth were either not committed to writing or had disappear- 
ed in course of time ; for at its first appearance as we have 
it in these Karikas, we find the theory in a relatively complete 
shape, the outlines of which, definitely settled, may require 
considerable filling up but no important or substantial modifi- 
cation. This is probably implied by Abhinavagupta’s gloss 
on the word parampara in Anandavardhana's explanation of* 
The phrase samamnata'purvah used by the Dhvanikara with 
reference to the previous existence of the theory. Abhinava 
explains (p. 3) that the theory was stated in unbroken tradi- 
lion by previous thinkers without its being discussed in 
particular books (avicchinnena pravahena tair etad uktam. 
vindpi vWfta-pustakesu vivecanat). It is true that Mukula 
refers (p. 21) to a theory of dhvani being newly described 
.by some men of taste ( sahrdayair * nutana-tayopavarnitasya) 
as something not comprehensible by the recognised function 
of lakfana, and dees not discuss it for its over.subtlety ( etac 
.ca vidvpdbhift kuSagraya buddhya nirBpaniyam , .. Ityalam 

4 The word sahfdaya here cannot be taken (see vol. i, p. J05f) as a 
■proper uamc referring to tbe Dhranik5ra ; nor is it to be taken as a title 
of the propounder of the dAvani-theory. As in most of theplaces.it 
refers in general to the critics or men of taste who established the new 
theory, or in particular to the DhvanikSra or Anandavardhana ; and 
there is no need to go beyond this ordinary meaning of the term in 
AlatpkSra literature. Possibly the reference is directly to Ananda- 
vardhana who was a contemporary of Mukula 1 * father Kaliata (see 
* vol. i, p. 74). 
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ati-prasahgend ) ; but he may in this passage be directly refer- 
ring to the Dhvanikara, who for the first time probably 
summed up in his memorial verses the floating traditions, 
or to Anandavardhana to whom belonged the credit of fixing 
the theory into a new and complete shape. 

This conjecture about the traditional existence of the 
d/zvow-theory in some form or other even before the 
Dhvanikara receives support from the fact that the theory 
in its essence derived its inspiration from the works of 
early grammarians and their semi-philosophical speculations 
on speech. Originating as a theory of expression, the theory 
of vyanjana, no doubt, received no recognition from orthodox 
grammarians ; but not choosing to appear as an entirely novel 
theory, it sought the protection of the grammarian’s authority 
by pretending that it was founded on the analogy of their an- 
cient sphota-t heory. We have already noted* the great in- 
fluence of the older science of grammar on poetics, and 
Anandavardhana himself is careful in noting that the system 
demonstrated by him is built on the system of the grammari- 
ans, who were the earliest theorists to apply the term dhvani 
to the spoken letter which reveals the spliola c . Abhinavagupta 
commenting on this passage, perhaps goes too far in follow- 
ing up, after the authority of the Vdkyapadiya, all the details 
of the sphofa- theory, but there is hardly any doubt that the 
writers on Poetics had this theory before them when they 

5 Sec vol. i, pp. 6-7. 

6 praihamc hi vidvdmso vaiyukaranUh, vyukarana-mulatvut sarva - 
vidyunam. Tc ca imyamancsu varncyu dhvanir iti vyaharanti. Tathai- 
vanyais tan-mat anusaribhih suribliih kuvya-tattvurlha-dariibhir vucya- 
vacaka-sammiirah iahdatma kavyam iti vyapadciyo vyahjakatva-sumyad 
dhvanir ity uktah (pp. 47-8). See °Locana on this. Cf also : pari- 
niicita-nirapabhramSa-Sabda-brahmanum vipaicitum tnatam dirityaiva 
pravftto’yam dhvani-vyavahura iti tail i saha kim virodhdvirodhau 
cintyetc (p, 199). In this last passage, the reference is not to Vedanta, as 
some would think, but to the grammatico-pbilosophical theory of 
iabda-brahma. See Jacobi’s note on this passage in ZDMC lvii, 1903,. 
p. 56 fn 1. 
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elaborated their own system of dhvani. The spho(a, which 
has been likened to the neo-platonic logos, is often translated 
by the terms ‘expression,’ ‘concept’ or ‘idea’; but none of 
these terms brings out its essential nature. Some philosophers 
propounded and the grammarians took it for granted that a 
word has intrinsically a word-prototype corresponding to it. 
The sphofa is not exactly this word-prototype, but it may be 
explained as the sound of a word as a whole, and as convey- 
ing a meaning apart from its component letters (vornas). The 
sphola does not contain exactly the sounds of the word in the 
order peculiar to the letters, but the sounds or something 
corresponding to them are blended indistinguishably into a 
uniform whole. When a word is pronounced, its individual 
sounds become reflected in some degree in the order of the 
sphola in which the particular sounds are comprised ; and as 
soon as the last sound dies away, the sphola. in which the 
idea corresponding to all these sounds is comprised, becomes 
manifest and raises to our consciousness the idea thus asso- 
ciated. The sounds of a word as a whole, therefore, and 
apart from those of the constituent letters, reveal the sphola. 

Taking their cue from this somewhat mystical conception, 
the Alamkarikas developed the idea of dhvani by analogy. The 
several expressed parts of a poem, they held, reveal the unex- 
pressed deeper sense, which is something singular and diflerent 
from the denotative and indicative elements both in order and 
in essence, and which is termed the dhvani (lit. ‘sound’, ‘echo’, 
‘tone’) or vyangya artha (suggested sense) in poetry. The 
word dhvani itself, as Anandavardhana pointed out, is some- 
times used by the grammarians for the word or letters which 
reveal the sphofa. Mammata’s remarks in this connexion are 
pertinent. In his Vrtti on the deflnition given by him of 
dhvani (i. 4). he says that the dhvani is. according to the 
grammarians, that word which reveals the all-important 
sphola, inasmuch as through it arises the knowledge of the 
word’s meaning. Others, by whom he signifies the writers on 
the dAyam-theory in Poetics, carry this doctrine of the gram- 
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marians a step further and apply the term dhvani to the 
meaning, as well as to the word which is capable of suggest- 
ing a meaning superseding the one which is directly express- 
ed. Intrinsically the two theories have scarcely any mutual 
connexion ; but what the Alamkarikas really wanted was an 
authority for their assumption of the power of vyanjana, 
which the great grammarians did not acknowledge. The 
sphota- theory of the grammarians, however, presupposed 
something similar, for the varnas of a word reveal, as it were, 
the ideal word. Hence it afforded an analogy which could at 
least boast of the authority of the Vaiyakaranas, the prathame 
vidvdmsah, and which could therefore be seized upon by the 
Alamkarikas as the foundation of their own theory of sugges- 
tion. It may also be pointed out that the sense of ‘manifesta- 
tion’ which exists in the vyanjana is an idea which, we have 
already noted 7 , is not unfamiliar to Indian philosophical 
speculation. The vyanjana does not consist in the utterance 
of something new, but in the manifestation of something al- 
ready existing ; it is, to use a familiar illustration from Indian 
philosophical systems, like the revealing of the already exist- 
ing jar by the lamp. Although the general concept of dhvani 
connects itself with such half-mystical currents of thought, 
Anandavardhana yet takes care to point out (pp. 232-4) that 
this dhvani is not, as often supposed, something mystical but 
it is something that can be property defined and grasped ; 
and he has no sympathy with those schools which would 
dismiss it, as Kapila has dismissed the sphota from the 
philosophical realm, on the ground that it is something 
inexplicable (anakhyeya). 

Although it accepted, with some modifications, the 
grammarian's analysis of the nature and function of speech 
and based its theory of dhvani on the analogy of the 
theory of sphota, the school really started indepen- 
dently with a distinct theory of expression of its 


7 See vol. i, p. 9. 
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own, which demonstrated a function of vyahjana and 
vyahgyartha untraceable in earlier speculative literature. 
But the influence of other schools of Poetics on the com- 
posite work on the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana cannot 
be ignored. The latter, if not the former, appears to be 
perfectly familiar with the views of Bharata, Bhamaha, Ud- 
bbata and Vamana, most of whom are cited directly by name ; 
but even the Dhvanikara must have known the theories of 
the Rasa, Alamkara and Riti schools in some form or other. 
For, the Dhyanydloka has two professed objects in view, viz., 
(1) the establishment of the theory of Dhvani and demon- 
stration that this idea cannot be comprehended by the theories 
of earlier or contemporaneous schools of Poetics, and (2) an 
examination of the existing ideas of rasa, alarrikara, riti, guna 
and do$a with a view to correlate them with the idea of dhva- 
ni, and thus by synthesis to evolve a complete and systematic 
scheme of Poetics. It succeeded so far in realising both these 
objects that not only was the concept of dhvani accepted 
inplicitly by almost all later writers, but the systems, which 
emerged after Anandavardhana and of which Mammaja may 
be taken as the first and foremost representative, cannot be 
regarded strictly as constituting independent schools, nor can 
they be affiliated readily and entirely with the older Rasa. 
Alamkara or Riti schools. They constitute in substance a 
new aesthetic scheme in which the ideas of all these schools 
are worked and harmonised into a comprehensive doctrine, 
the outlines of this new adjustment being first clearly marked 
and the foundations firmly laid by Anandavardhana . 

Starting with a theory of expression, the Dhvani school 
concerns itself, first of all, with the grammatico-philosophical 
problem about the function of words and their meaning, or in 
other words, about the relation of a word to that which is 
expressed by it. The grammarians, logicians and the Mlraam - 
sakas had already laid down that the function by which the 
primary or intrinsic meaning [tnukhya or iakya artha) of a 
word is known as abhidhu, generally translated by the term 

33 
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Denotation, which gives it its conventional significance 
( samketita artha). Thus, the concept of the cow is given by 
th£ word ‘cow’ by its power of Denotation. It has been 
defined as that power of a word which conveys to the under- 
standing the meaning attached to it by convention, without the 
intervention of any power. This convention ( samketa ) consists 
in a particular v/ord conveying a particular meaning ( asrnac 
chabdad ay am artho boddhavya ityakarah sakli-grahakali 
samayaJi), which is comprehended by observing what 
takes place in the world (vyavahara). We need not concern 
ourselves with the question whether this sakti is Isvarcccha 
or icchdmdtra (divine or human will) ; but there are several 
theories as to where this convention is to be understood, held 
respectively by the grammarians, logicians, Saugatas and 
Mimamsakas. The writers on Poetics maintain, after the 
grammarians 3 , that it has reference either to genus ( jati ), 
individual {dravya), quality ( guna ) or action ( kriyd ). 

When this abhidheyartha or the primary meaning of a 
v/ord is incompatible, another power called lakyana or Indi- 
cation (i. e. transference of sense) is communicated, whereby 
another meaning connected therewith is apprehended, either 
through usage (r fid hi) or from some_ special motive ( prayo - 
jar. a). . Tilus, one can say ‘the country rejoices’, but since the 
'country itself cannot rejoice, it is indicated that the people 
of the country rejoice. This power really belongs to the 
sense ( artha-vyapara ), as later analysis points out, but it is 
attributed to words and is thus an aropita-sabdavyapara. 
That is to say (as other writers explain it) wc have first sabda 
or the word, then its vficyfirlha or direct denoted meaning, 
after which or in connexion with which comes the Jakyydrtha 
..r indicated meaning through the power or Indication. It is 
thus samara (and not nirantara like abhidha), having the 

8 Both Mukula and Mammata (Sabda-vyapura° , p. 2) point out 
that this view of the Alamkarikas is based on the dictum caniftayi 
iabdanatn pravrttih, occurring in the Mahabhusya (cd. Kielhorn p. 19, 

L 20). ....... 
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vacyartha coining in between ; for the lakfana is t resorted to 
when the primary sense is incompatible {badhitd) and is so 
far artha-nistha as based on the expressed sense*. Hence’ 
the three essential requisites of the lakgana are the incom>* 
patibility (or exhaustion) of the primary sense, the connexion , 
of the indicated sense with the primary sense, and the reason' 
or motive ( prayojana ) for resorting to it. As the Denotation 
is dependent on worldly convention (vyavaharika sarpkela). 
so is the Indication (as Mammaja points out) upon the special 
convention based on these three requisites ; and as there can 
hardly be any indicated or transferred sense without the 
primary sense, the Indication is sometimes called the -tail, 
as it were, of Denotation ( abhidh&’pucchabhuta ). In fact, 
writers like Bha^a Nayaka, as we have seen 1 ®, would include 
lakfana under abhidhS, of which it is~supposed to be an 
extension. 

The laksanH being thus of a derivative nature, its relations 
to abhidha have been summarised differently in different ' 
works. The Nyaya-suira gives an exhaustive list of the 
relations on account of which a word is. used in a secondary 
or transferred sense for another (ii. 2. 63). corresponding to' 
the lakjana of the Alamkarikas ; but Mukula quotes the 
authority of Bhartrmitra 1 * who summarises them in a verse 

9 iakya-vyavahiia-lakfySrlha-vifayatvac chabde arc pit a eva sa 
vySpdratf, vastuto'rlha-niflha evety arthah, lad uktam — ‘sdntarSrtha- 
jiijthal}’ iti, °Pradlpa, ed. N.S.P., 1912, p. 27. 

10 See above ch. iv, p. 124, 

11 A bhtdhS-Vflti-mSlfkO p. 17. Tbe verse is also quoted anony- 
mously in Mammaja's fabda-vyBpOra p. 8, in KBmadhenu p. 133 and in 
many other -works. Abhinavagugta ('Locana p. 56) alludes to it, and 
discusses these five categories.— Mukula Bhatta’s work consists of IS 
KSrikSs with prose Vftti. Its object is to examine the principle which 
should regulate words in. their meanings. It includes LaksanS in 
AbhidhS. for it says that tbe functions of AbhidhS are twofold, direct 
and indirect, both of which lead to the understanding of the import of 
words... MukuUdtscuuM AhbidftS..onl* > .but Mammal* on his Sabda - . 

yyBpBra-parkoya establishes three distinct functions of words, of -which 
the last is Dhvani. 
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into five categories, viz. sambandha (connexion), sadrsya 
(similarity), samavaya (inherence), vaipafitya (contrariety) 
and kriva-yoga (association through action). ‘The fat 
Devadatta does not eat in the daytime’ (plno devadatto diva 
na bhuiikte), ‘the lad is a lion’ ( simho manavakah), ‘the herd- 
station on the Ganges’ (gangayam ghoyah) ; ‘this fool is a 
Brhaspati’ ( brhaspatir ayam murkhah) and 'in a great war 
thou art a Satrughna’ ( mahati samare sairughnas tvarn ) are 
given as respective instances of the usage. We need not 
further dilate upon these niceties of analysis, nor enter into 
the elaborate classifications of laksanci, but we may note here 
that the lakyana or transferred expression lies at the root of 
figures like metaphor and of metaphorical mode generally, 
which .consist of the fancied transference of the qualities or 
action of one object to another. It has been pointed out that 
the transferred expression, resolving into the metaphorical, 
is the source of a particular beauty, because the special 
motive (prayojana) with which the poet chooses the trans- 
ferred expression becomes realised along with it, without 
being directly or at all expressed. When we say, for instance, 
‘youth is the springtime of life', we mean to imply at once, 
without directly expressing it, the beauty, vigour or enjoy- 
ments of spring-time. The prayojana or motive, though 
unexpressed, is yet apprehended. This is supposed to be one 
of the reasons, as we shall see, why we should admit, besides 
Denotation and Indication, a third function of vyanjaria or 
Suggestion, by which something not expressed is revealed. 

But there is a limited class of writers who postulate 
another function, called tatparya or Purport, which leads us 
to apprehend the connexion among the meanings of the 
constituent words in the form of the import of the whole 
sentence. This function conveys the connected meaning of 
the several words and therefore differs from abhidlm and 
laksanci which convey the meaning of a particular word, the 
tatparyartha being manifested, not by word, but by a whole 
sentence, and therefore remaining distinct from the meanings 
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denoted or indicated by individual words The words have, 
according to this view, - the power of denoting or indicating 
things and not the connexion ( anvaya ) among things, which 
is known not from the import of words as such, but from their 
relations of compatibility (>• ogyata), proximity (samnidhi) and 
expectancy ( akSnkfa). When the logical connexion or anvaya 
is thus knowD. a special sense arises which is called tatparya. 
Mammata explains (ii. 1, Vrtti) the position of these Abbihita- 
nvaya-vadins, as they are called, thus** : .“When the meanings 
of the words, to be hereafter explained, are connected in 
accordance with expectancy, compatibility and proximity, 
another sense arises, called purport, which has a distinct form 
and which, though not constituting the sense of words is yet 
the sense of the sentence — this is the view of the Abhibitan- 
vaya-vSdins”. The theory of this school is rejected by 
another school of Mimatmakas, called the Anvitabhidhana* 
vadins, who deny the necessity of postulating a special func- 
tion like tStparya ; for they hold that words have a power to 
denote not only things but also their purport or connexion 
along with them. To put it in another way, words do not 
express their sense generally but connectedly. In ordinary 
life, for instance, we first understand meanings trom sentences, 
and words convey ideas not absolutely but relatively, i e., as 
having a connexion with one another. ill utaiis mutandis, the 
theory would remind one of Berkeley’s denial of abstract • 
ideas. 

The formulators of the dhvani - theory do not enter into 
these minute discussions but appear to recognise them 
implicitly, although most writers from the time of Mamma{a 
(who deals with these questions in his K5vya-prakasa as well 
as separately in his Sabda-vydpara-paricaya ) start with af’ 
preliminary analysis of word-function ; and some later works 
like Appayya’s Vrtti’vSrttika are devoted specially to the 

thanSrp samanvaye ISIparyartho vISesa-vapur a-padirlho' pi \SkyStthalf 
samullaiaitty abhihitSnvaya-vSdinSm tnaiam. 
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subject. All writers from Anandavardhana’s time accept 
as a rule the abhidha and lak$ana, but they are not unanimous 
with regard to the tatparya as a separate function, which 
they take as included in the vyanjana vrtti, this being the 
third and most important function established by the 
Dhvani school as the theoretical foundation of dhvani or the 
‘suggested sense’ in poetry. The vyanjana or power of 
suggestion is generally defined as that function of a word 
or its sense by which . a further meaning comes into being, 
when the other functions, viz. abhidha. and lak$ana, are ex- 
hausted in their scope. Ideas or notions are what are conveyed 
by words through their powers of Denotation and Indication ; 
these, put together in a sentence, convey a complete thought 
through the supposed power of the sentence, styled Purport. 
Now, another power is postulated by which a deeper sense, 
the vyahgya artha, is revealed, consequent upon but distinct 
from the simple thought 13 . All good poetry, called par ex- 
cellence the dhvani-kavya 11 , must have such a sense implicit 
in it, a sense which can only be realised by the vyanjana- 
vrtti or power of suggestion postulated by this school. 

Now the question has been animatedly discussed as to 
whether it is necessary to postulate this separate function of 
vyanjana, or whether it may not be comprehended in other 
recognised functions like abhidha or lak^and, and in other 

13 A word (or its sense), in virtue o£ these three powers, is called 
respectively the expressive ( vacaka ), the indicative ( laksaka ) and the 
suggestive ( vyanjaka ) ; and the sense which arises is termed respectively 
an expressed ( vucya ), indicated ( lakfya ) and suggested (vyangya) sense. 

14 The word dhvani (lit. ‘echo’ or ‘tone’) is used almost synony- 
mously (cf. Hcmacandra p. 26) with the word vyaiigyurtha (suggested 
sense), and sometimes wrongly as co-extensive with vyanjana . which 
term properly designates the process manifesting it. The dhvani-kavya 
is so-called because the vyaiigyurtha, which predominates in it over 
the vacy artha, is ‘echoed’ par excellence in this class of poetry. ViSva- 
natha (p. 198) explains the term etymologically thus: vacy ad adhika- 
camatkarini vyaiigyarthe dhvanyatc’sminn iti vyutpattyd dhvanir namo- 
itama-kuvyam. 
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intellectual processes like anumana or inference. Jayaratha 
cites (p. 9) a verse which enumerates twelve different ways in 
which the problem of Suggestion may be and perhaps was ' 
explained away ; but broadly speaking, we need notice, as. 
Anandavardbana and his followers have done, only the 
principal attempted explanations. The first verse of the 
Dhvanydloka summarises these antagonistic views into three 
groups. One sceptical school entirely denies the suggested 
sense in poetry. A second school, which is agnostic in this 
tespect, holds that it is beyond the province of words ( kecid 
vacdtri sthitam avijaye tattvam ucus tadiyam). and can only’* 
be perceived by a man of refined discernment ( sahrdaya - 
hydaya-sarjivedyam. Ananda p. 1 0). A third school would try 
to trace it back to the recognised functions like abhidhS, 
Iak$ana and tatparya, or to some such means of knowledge , 
as anumana or syllogistic reasoning. These three schools 
naturally divide themselves into two distinct standpoints; 
the one absolutely denies or ignores the concept of dhvani 
and thus does away with the necessity of vyanfanH ; the other 
admitting the dhvani, attempts to explain away the necessity 
of vyanjana. as it is sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary 
recognised functions. 1 

Against the attack of the systems which deny the existence 
of the suggested sense, the old argument that nothing can be 
denied which is not apprehended is applied ; but apart from 
such purely scholastic objections, the 'real grounds for pos- 
tulating the suggested sense are, the consideration, in the first 
place, that being a profound verity, it can positively be 
established by an examination of aesthetic facts as well • as 
facts of experience ; and in the second place, that there ore , 
some elements of poetry (e. g. the Rasa) which cannot t be 
satisfactorily explained as revealed by abhidhS. lakfana. 
anumana or similar other means.' - 

This brings us to the consideration of the views of those 
who accept the concept of vymigya artfia hut dispense witft. , 
the necessity of such a separate . and unauthorised Vptti as 
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vyanjana, which is regarded as included in other functions 
of sound and sense. Some Mimamsakas hold, for instance, 
that the so-called suggested sense is conveyed by the abhi- 
dha-vrtti or the denotative power of a word. In this con- 
nexion, the dirgha-vycipara-vadins 15 are said to have main- 
tained that as a single arrow, discharged by a strong man, 
destroys by a single movement, called velocity, the armour of 
the enemy, pierces through his body and takes away his 
life, so a single word, used by a good poet, brings before 
us by a single power, called abhidha , the sense of the word, 
teaches us its logical connexion {anvaya) and makes us 
apprehend the suggested sense. The substance of this graphic 
description appears to be that such is the more and more 
exp anding function of abhidha that it is not to be measured 
in the balance and confined to the single business of making 
us understand the samketita artha, but it is competent to 
express whatever sense is apprehended after a word is heard. 
But it is urged in reply that the abhidha has not the power 
to give us the perception of a matter ( vastu ), an imaginative 
fact ( aiamkara ) or an emotional mood {rasa), because it 
ceases, in the orthodox opinion, after conveying the conven- 
tional (i. e. literal) sense, and the Rasa etc. are not matters 
of mere convention. Nor is the denoting, for instance, of 
component vibhavas, which give rise to Rasa, a denota- 
tion of the Rasa itself ; for it is acknowledged that the Rasa 
is not realised by a mere naming thereof but partakes of the 
nature of a self- manifested joy, the development of which 
can at most be suggested. These facts cannot be satisfactorily 
explained unless we assume with the dirgha-vyupara-vudins 
an all-comprehensive power for the abhidha, for which there 
is hardly any authority. Moreover, if we assign such ex- 
tensive powers to Denotation, why even admit the power of 
Indication, since the sense conveyed by the latter might be 
understood from the Denotation itself ? 

15 This view is sometimes ascribed to Lollata ; but see on this- 
Question vol. i, p. 36-7. 
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Admitting the denoted sense, therefore, strictly as that 
conveyed by convention, it cannot be said to be manifold, 
for it exhausts itself after conveying the particular conven- 
tionai concept ; the suggested sense, on the other hand, 
becomes varied in accordance with the diversity of the 
occasion, the speaker and similar other factors. The denoted 
meaning is shown to differ from the suggested (1) in point of 
form, for the suggested sense may sometimes be quite the 
opposite of the negative or positive (as the case may be) 
expressed sense, (2) in point of location, for the expressed 
sense resides in words alone, while the suggested sense may 
be found in the words, in their position, in their denoted 
meaning itself, in the affixes or suffixes, in the arrangement of 
letters and so forth, (3) in its effect, lor the denoted sense 
brings a mere cognition, the suggested a surprise. (4) according 
to the nature of the speaker, the addressee, or the perceiver. 
The attempt to maintain that the suggested sense is conveyed 
by the tQtparya or Purport, as some Naiyayikas hold, is 
similarly shown to be insufficient ; for the function of the 
Purport is exhausted by simply making vs apprehend the 
logical connexion of the ideas in tbe sentence itself and cannot, 
therefore, take us to the vyangySrtha, which arises after the 
sentence is understood. 

Nor is the toksaria-vrtti sufficient to explain the subtle 
power of Suggestion. Those who maintain, however, that the 
suggested sense is no other than the lakyya or indicated sense 
are asked (* Locana p. 51) whether they consider the non- 
difference of Suggestion and Indication to mean (1) that the 
two functions are identical (tadatmya ot tddrSpya), (2) that 
they consider the Indication to be the constant differentiating 
property (lolfana or vyavartaka-dharma) of Suggestion, or 
(3) that the Indication is an occasional differentiating mark 
{upalaksana or tajastha lakfana) of Suggestion in special cases. 
The Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana discuss these views 
generally (pp. 50-9). but Abhinavagupfa deals with them some- 
what elaborately. 
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With regard to the first of these views, viz. the tadrupya 
•or identity of dhvani and bhakti (by which term lakyana is 
meant), the Dhvanikara lays down that Suggestion cannot be 
identical with Indication, because both have properties 
peculiar to themselves (i. 17). Indication is based upon the 
■consideration of the barring of the expressed sense, and 
consists merely in upacara ( upacTira-mfitram tu bhaktih, 
Ananda p. 51), or, as Abhinavagupta expresses it, in the 
secondary application of a word ( guna-vrtti ). The suggested 
sense, on the other hand, though essentially distinct in 
character, does not yet cancel the expressed sense altogether. 
The later writers 10 explain further that it is not a mere 
secondary application of a word through usage or special 
motive. For, if you say that in such a sentence as ‘a herd- 
station on the Ganges’, the supposed motive, viz. the coolness 
and purity of the site, is not suggested but indicated, then the 
notion of ‘the bank’, which is the real indicated sense, would 
become the primary meaning of the word ‘Ganges’ (for the 
motive and the secondary sense of ‘bank’ cannot both be 
indicated), and consequently would be cancelled, since there 
can be no Indication without the primary sense being 
cancelled. We must, therefore, acknowledge another indicated 
motive for the indication of the first motive (for there can be 
no indication without the supposition of an indicated motive), 
and a third motive again to this second indication, and so on 
ad infinitum. In fact, as already noted before, the prayojana 
or special motive is not expressed at all ; if it is left un- 
expressed, bow is it then apprehended, unless we suppose 
that it is suggested? It has also been demonstrated that 
Suggestion is based on the peculiarity of the speaker, the 
addressee and various other circumstances ; and there is a 
difference as well in location, the Indication resides in a 
word only, the Suggestion in a word, its parts, its sense and 
in the style. Mammata adds that Suggestion cannot be said 
to be co-extensivc with Indication and Denotation combined ; 

16 e.g. VHvanatha in his Sahitya-darpana pp. 247-48. 
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for it is seen to come into existence from mere letters without 
any specific Denotation. 

The second view that Indication is the lakfana or the 
constant differentiating characteristic of Suggestion is shewn 
by the Dhvanikara to be vitiated by the logical fallacies of too 
wide (ativyapti) or too narrow definition (avydpti). This is 
more or less a scholastic objection, and is based on the 
characteristic notion of Suggestion defined by its champions ; 
for both Anandavardhana and his commentator shew that 
Indication sometimes coverst a much wider, sometimes a much 
more limited, field than Suggestion. The vyaitjanS, for 
instance, is not accepted when the prayojana of the Indication 
is not charming ; on the other hand, in cases of vivaktftanya * 
para-vScya dhvani , there is scope for Indication, for the 
Suggestion here is expressly based on Indication. The third 
‘view that Indication may be an occasional distinguishing 
mark (itpafokyana) of Suggestion is not denied by the Dhvani* 
Jkara, for Suggestion may sometimes rest ultimately on 
Indication, e. g. those cases which are admitted by Dhvani* 
theorists as based on lakfana (lak$am-mMa dhvani ) ; but 
this does not prove the opponent’s position that Indication 
is identical with Suggestion. 

Some of the oldest and most aggressive objectors to the 
admission of the vyahjanH-vrtti are the adherent of the anu * 
mdrto-theory, whose views are refuted at some length by 
Anandavardhana himself. They are represented to us in 
later literature by Mahimabhatta in his Vyakti-viveka, a work 
which was written with the avowed object of establishing 
that the suggested sense can be arrived at by the process of 
syllogistic reasoning. Most of these controversies belong 
to the realm of scholastic speculation and are far removed 
from actual Poetics. We shall deal with Mahimubhajta’s * 
theory in its proper place ; it will suffice here to set forth the 
theory in its general outline as it obtained in Anandavar- 
dhana’s time and notice the arguments with which it is 
sought to be disproved. „ 
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From Anandavardhana’s repudiation (pp. 201 f ) of the 
views of this school, it appears that its essential position 
consisted in establishing that the cognition of the unexpressed 
or suggested sense is nothing more than the cognition of the 
object of a logical conclusion, so that the relation of the 
suggestor and the suggested is that of the syllogistic middle 
and major terms ( vyahgya-pratitir lihga-pratitir eveti lihga- 
lihgi-bhava eva te$am, vyahgya-vyanjaka-bhavo naparah 
kascit). One of the alleged reasons for this assumption is that 
the Dhvani school itself admits suggestivity as depending 
upon the intention of the speaker, which intention is always 
an object of logical conclusion. Anandavardhana, however, 
demonstrates that this does not affect the general position 
of his school. He shews that words have two different aspects, 
the one inferable ( anumeya ) and the other communicable 
( pratipadya ). The first, consisting of intention (vivakfa)/ 
may either be the wish to utter a sound or the wish to express 
an idea by a word ; the former, being a common characteristic 
of all animals, does not come within the sphere of speech. The 
communicable is something different from this, and consists 
of the idea itself which forms the object of the speaker’s need 
of communication ( pralipadyas tu prayoktur artha-prati- 
padana-samlha-vi$aylkrtah). It may be either expressed 
(vacya) or suggested (vyaiigya) ; for the speaker sometimes 
wishes to communicate the idea directly by its Denotation, 
or sometimes he wishes to do so in such a way that it is not 
conveyed directly in words. This last-named inner content, 
Anandavardhana maintains, cannot be recognised in the form 
of a syllogistic conclusion, but can be by some other artificial 
or natural relation ; for words, in the form of a logical 
middle term, can convey that an unexpressed idea is the 
object of intention, but cannot convey the unexpressed idea 
itself ( vi vaksa- visayat vam hi tasyarthasya sabdair lihgatayd 
pratlyate, na tu svarupam). If the contrary is maintained, 
then, as every idea could be logically established, there would 
be no dispute about the correctness or falsity of an idea, any 
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more than about any other conclusion from a logical syllogism 
(yadi hi lihgataya Sabdanam vyavaharah syat, tac-chabdarthe 
samyah-mithydtvddi-vivada na pravarteran). It is only when 
the unexpressed takes tbe form of the intention of the speaker 
that it may be a matter of ordinary inference ; but the inner 
content of the idea itself, when unexpressed, can be com- 
municated only by the supposition of another power like 
Suggestion ; for the natural mode of direct expression, as well 
as inference, is out of the question. 

With the establishment, against such hostile views, of the 
suggested sense and the function of Suggestion in poetry, which 
is variously termed vyartjand {revealing), dhvanana (echoing), 
gamana (implication) or pratyayana (acquainting), we are 
introduced to the special doctrine of the system. The un- 
expressed or the suggested sense ( vyangya ariha ), to which 
the name dhvani is appled when it is predominant, is definitely 
posed as the 'soul’ or essence of poetry”, and poetry is classi- 
fied into three kinds in relation to the suggested sense. The best 
kind, specifically called dhvani-kSvya. is supposed to be that 
in which the suggested sense predominates and supersedes the 
expressed. It is thus defined by the DhvanjkSra (i. 13): 

17 But tbe verse i. 2, in which this view is set forth appears, when 
literally taken, to state that "the sense which is praised by men of taste 
and which b as been established as the soul of poesy, has two subdivi- 
sions, viz. vBcya or the expressed, and praflyamSna or the suggested’’, 
implying thereby that the artha itself is the ‘soul’ or essence of poetry 
and that it includes the vacya as well, as one of its varieties. Tbe 
DhvanikSra, therefore, apparently declares that the expressed sense is 
also the essence of poetry, although this, as ViSvanatha objects, is 
opposed to his own statement in the first line of his work, which speaks 
of the suggested sense alone as the essence of poetry in accordance with 
the tradition of ancient thinkers. Abhinavagupta tries to reconcile these 
two apparently conflicting dicta by supposing that tbe real object of 
the DhvanikSra in i. 2 is to distinguish between the vScya and the 
prattyamBna sense, and not to establish both as the 'soul* of poetry. 
The objection is really over-fastidious ; for it can be easily shown that 
in the elaboration of the theory, the suggested sense alone is throughout 
taken as the Biman. 
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“The learned call that particular kind of poetry dhvani in 
which the (expressed) word and sense, subordinating them- 
selves, manifest that (other suggested) sense” 18 . This i spar 
excellence Suggestive Poetry, and therefore pointedly called 
dhvani 10 . The second class of poetry, in which the suggested 
sense is not predominant but subordinate, is called gumbhuta- 
vyahgya kavya or Poetry of Subordinated Suggestion 20 . This 
Subordination consists in the suggested sense being either of 
equal or inferior prominence. It has been classified elaborate- 
ly, if not logically, on the hint furnished by the Dhvanyaloka 
itself,, intb -eight varieties, according as the suggested sense is 
(1) ancillary, (2) hinted by tone or gesture, (3) subservient to 
the completion of the expressed sense, (4) of doubtful promi- 
nence, (5) of equal prominence, (6) obscure, (7) unconcealed, 
or (8) not charming. That poetry, which is without any 
suggested element, is reckoned as the third and lowest kind,, 
being merely ‘pictorial in word’ or ‘pictorial in sense’, and is 
called citra or Pictorial Poetry 21 . In it could be included all 
verse which, on account of sound or magnificence of. pictorial, 
representation, or some such mechanical means, flatter the 
ear and is considered worthy of admiration. Under it also 
comes the whole body of expressed poetic figures ( alamkara - 
nibandho yah sa citra-vi?ayo malah, cited p. 221), which,, 
containing no suggestive element, appeal by their turns of 

18 yatrurthah iabdo vii tarn artham upasarjanikna-svorthauj 
vvanktah, kd vya-viscsah sa dtivanir iti suribhih kathitah/l. Her clam 
artham refers to artha defined in one of the previous verses, c.g. in i- 4. 

19 For the etymology of the word, see above footnote no. 14. 

20 Dhvanyaloka, iii. 35. 

21 Anandavardhana describes citra-kavya thus : rasa-bhuvadi-- 
latparya-rahitam vyahgyurlha-viSeya-prakasana-sakli-Siinycm, ca kavyarn 
kevala-vacya-vacaka-vaidirya-muirasraycnopanibaddham alckhya-pra • 
kh} am yad avabhasate tac citram (p. 220), Abhinavagupta derives the 
word in different ways : vismayakrd-vrtt5di-vaiat..,kuvyanukaritvSd va 
citram, alckhya-matratvad va, kala-miitratvad va (p. 34). In deference 
to Anandavardhana, Mammata speaks of citra as the third and lowest, 
kind of poetry; but Visvanatha altogether rejects its claim as poetry. 
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expression alone ( vaicitrya ) and which are characterised by 
Anandavardhana as mere vag-vikalpa. Anandavardhana* 
makes it clear that the citra-kavya is cot really fit to be called 
poetry, it Is an imitation or copy thereof {kavyanukarah) 4 * 
for, strictly speaking, there can be no poetry in which there 
is no suggestion. It is admitted by him. however, to the' 
category of poetry, because the poets, who are unfettered in 
their mode of expression, have, as a matter of fact, been 
found producing poetry of this kind, in which there is na 
intention of developing a suggested sense, but which is wholly 
taken up with the object of bringing about a strikingness ,of 
sound and sense. 

These three types y of poetry' are then elaborated and 
classified with somewhat minute and subtle ingenuity. In 
this treatment, we find the characteristic passion for reducing 
everything to a formula and the scholastic delight in indulging 
ia fastidious refinements ; but at the same time there is a 
sincere effort to do justice to all the aesthetic facts, so far as- 
they have been recognised, and to unify the various currents 
of ideas obtaining in different schools by synthesising them 
with the central principle of suggestion in poetry. We see 
throughout the speculations of this school an anxiety to 
protect itself from the reproach of being too theoretical, of 
ignoring or doing violence to facts ; and this anxiety made the 
theorists evolve a scheme which should not overlook the 
inherited stock of notions but find a place for them in a 
comprehensive system. We need not take the Dhvani-theory 
here in all its minute details, and go through the five thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-five subdivisions 11 of suggestive 
poetry, the object of which was possibly to mark out not 

22 VifvanStha gives this number. VidySnStha in hb PralSparudfiya 
gives 1326 as the number of Suddba varieties of Dhvani, which with 
Mitra varieties mentioned by him, comes up to a total of 5304. Abhi- 
navagugta works out the possible cumber as 7420, and indicates that 
this number will increase infinitely if infinite varieties of Alaipk&ra ate 
taken into account. 
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distinct classes, but distinct properties or circumstances. But 
we shall attempt to trace here briefly the effort made by this 
school to dispose of the already accumulated matter of 
Poetics, represented by the notions of rasa, fiti, guna, doya 
and alamkara, into the d/zva/n-system itself, by means of 
different arrangements or classification of the idea of 
suggestion. 

The true poetry, the dhvani kcivya, is divided into two 
broad classes, viz., avivaksita-vacya and vivakfitdnyapara - 
vacya, which two designations, clumsy as they are”, respec- 
tively indicate their nature. In the first case, the expressed 
sense is not meant ; in the second case, it is certainly meant 
but ultimately amounts to something else, viz., the un- 
expressed, The first is obviously based on lakyana or 
Indication, which the poet employs with the conscious purpose 
of bringing the unexpressed into comprehension; and the 
question involved is about words and expressions which are 
taken not in a literal but in a transferred sense. This poetic 
transference, as we have already noted before, is at the root 
of metaphorical expression generally, the importance of which 
both the Alamkara and Riti schools amply recognised and 
industriously examined, and which Dandin specifically 
included in the samadhi-guna, and Vamana treated under the 
special figure vakrokti. As such, therefore, it could not be 
very well ignored, and by including it, as the Dhvani-thcorists 
did, in one of the principal divisions of good poetry, they 
rightly assigned to it a prominent place in the new system. 

The second division of suggestive poetry, the vivakyitdnya- 
para-vacya, in which the expressed is meant but is made to 
resolve itself into the unexpressed, is obviously based on 
abhidha or Denotation, and embraces the more important 
matter of Rasa, which has already been worked out by the 

23 Mahimabhaita criticises both these terms, holding that the former 
is nothing more than a case of bhakti or lakyana, and the latter contains 
an inherent contradiction (i.c,, if a thing is vivak^ita or prodhuna, it 
cannot be anyapara). 
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Rasa school in the sphere of the drama. Two possible cases 
of this division are enumerated, viz. (1) that in which the 
suggested is of imperceptible process (.aramlaksya-krama), t.e., 
where the expressed denotation brings the suggested sense 
imperceptibly into consciousness, and (2) that jn which the 
suggested is of perceptible process ( sai>ilak$ya-krama ). Under 
the first group comes the suggestion of rasa and bhava . for 
it is made clear that these emotional states can be suggested 
only in this way. Under the second group are included 
the suggestions of matter (vaitii) and of figure ( alamkara ) 
by matter and figure in turns, based respectively on the power 
of word, or its sense, or both. Thus, the unexpressed, which 
is raised to comprehension by the suggestive power of a word, 
or its sense or both, can be an unexpressed fact or matter, 
an unexpressed imaginative mood which may be put into the 
shape of a poetic figure ; but in most cases— and these cases 
are of primary importance in poetry— it is an unexpressed 
emotional mood (ram) or feeling (bhSva). which is directly 
inexpressible, but which can only be suggested by an 
expressive word or its sense. We have already seen** that 
the poet can at best directly express the three factors 
which bring about the Rasa, viz., the vibhava, the anubhava. 
and the vyabhicciri-bhava. but not the Rasa itself as a mood 
which is inexpressible in its nature. At the most, we can 
give a name to it, e.g. we can call it love, sorrow or anger, 
but the mere naming of the Rasa in poetry is not capable of 
awakening the mood itself in the reader which consists of a 
self-manifested state of the mind. Therefore, with the 
denotation or description of these factors, the poet can only 
suggest the Rasa ; in other words, he can call up a reflection 
of the mood which the reader realises as a particular condi- 
tion of his own mind 35 . The expressed factors, the vibhavas 

24 See above ch. iv, p. 130. 

25 Abbinava explain* (see above ch. iv, p. 132/) that the reader 
realises the feeling depicted because the artistic creations are generalised, 
and la this generalised form |he reader realises them as his own, through 

34 
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etc., are thus the suggestor or vyanjaka of the Rasa, which 
is the suggested or vyangya. The suggested, no doubt, depends 
for its manifestation on the expressed ( vacyarthapekfa ), which 
consists of a denotation of the factors which suggest it, 
but it is in no way produced from it as an effect and 
differs entirely in essence. This suggestion is said to be 
‘of an imperceptible process’, because the perception of the 
suggested Rasa by means of the various factors necessarily 
involves a process, but from its quickness the process is not 
perceived, like the process, as one writer graphically puts it, 
of the apparently simultaneous piercing of a hundred lotus- 
leaves placed one upon another. At the moment of relishing 
a poetic mood or feeling we are so absorbed in it that we do 
not perceive the process which suggests it, and this subtle 
suggestion may fittingly be described as one of 'imperceptible 
process’. 

By the side of the dhvani-kSvya, the true poetry, in which 
the suggested sense is predominant, we have poetry of second- 
rate excellence, designated gumbhuta-vyahgya kavya, in which 
the unexpressed plays a subordinate part, in so far as it 
serves to emphasise or embellish the expressed. Here was 
an opportunity of including some of the results of earlier 
investigations of the Alamkara and Riti schools, which 
indirectly recognised a suggested sense but comprehended it, 
consciously or unconsciously, in some expressed poetic figures. 
Thus, in samasokli was admitted the apprehension of a 
suggested matter, in dlpaka of another suggested figure, in 
rasavat of suggested Rasa. But in all these cases the express- 
ed sense is meant to predominate and constitute the charm of 
the particular figure, the suggested sense being there only to 
emphasise or embellish it. Thus, in the much discussed figure 
rasavat, which was recognised by old Poetics and which helped 
to smuggle in, as it were, the idea of Rasa into their systems, 

a certain community of human feelings, and because the germs of the 
feelings already remain in a latent form in his mind. 
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tbe moods and feelings were supposed to have been roused, 
not for their own sake, but only to embellish the expressed 
thought. But this was not doing full justice to the fundamental 
significance of Rasa, and the point was bound to be re- 
examined. T be Dbvaai’theorists did not reject but justified 
this kind of poetry, in which the Rasa is suggested not direct- 
ly hut secondarily, and included it in their second class of 
poetry. The other important case of this kind, known to 
earlier writers, in which something remains unexpressed but 
is understood, occurs in very many poetic figures which 
depend far their charm upon another analogous figure in- 
volved in themselves. Thus, Vamana thought that the upama 
or comparison was involved in all figures, and Bbamaha 
stated (in which Dandin substantially concurred) that all 
figures, in order to be charming, presupposed an atiiayakti, 
which be took as being involved necessarily in wbat he calls 
vakroktt (in the sense of a poetic figure). Udbbaja assigned 
an apparently similar function to ffega involved in some 
figures. Since the upama, aiisayokti and f/ejo*' are them- 
selves independent figures, they can be involved in other 
figures as something unexpressed or suggested by the latter. 
But as tbe expressed figure is here in each case prominent, and 
the unexpressed merely helps to bring out its charm, these 
cases, in the opinion of the Dhvani-tbeorists, may also be 
fittingly relegated to this second class of poetry. In the third 
class are included those cases where there is no borrowed 
charm of a suggested sense at all, and where the appeal consists 
in some striking mode of direct expression, as in those figures 
of speech, for example, which delight us by their turns of 
expression alone. 

Thus, the suggested sense, or the unexpressed, has three 
different aspects ; it may either be (1) a matter or an idea 
(vaslK-d/jVtmO. (2) a poetic figure (alamkara-dhvani). or (3) a 
26 Udbhata, however, is said to have held that when the i!e;a i* 
involved in another figure, it predominates and dispels the apprehension 
of the figure itself. 
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mood or feeling {rasa-dhvani) . The first occurs when a 
distinct subject or thought (a matter of fact) is suggested ; the 
second, where the suggested sense constitutes something 
imaginative (not a matter of fact) which, if expressed in so 
many words, would assume the form of a poetic figure ; and 
the last, where a mood or feeling, which is directly inexpres- 
sible but which can be suggested, is the principal element. 
The Dhvani-theory, therefore, comprehends three kinds of 
poetry which deal with the communication of a fact (or a 
thought), or of an imaginative, or of an emotional mood. 
Abhinavagupta points out 27 that this doctrine is not expressly 
taught in the Karikas, but is clear from Anandavardhana’s 
treatment in his Vrtti :s . 

It appears, however, that both the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana put a special stress upon rasa-dhvani ; and 
in spite of the fact that the citra-kavya or the lowest class of 
poetry is entirely devoid of it, it seems to afiord the most 
weighty criterion by which a poem is to be judged. In a 
complete scheme, no doubt, the alamkara-dhvani and vastit- 
dhvani, tacitly recognised by older writers and practised by 
the poets, must also be justified ; but the central question, 
which is carefully examined, is as to how a composition 
should help the Rasa to expression, for it is repeatedly laid 
down that neither the alamkara nor mere narrative (p. 148) 
but the suggestion of rasa should be the guiding principle of 
the poet in his composition of word and sense 20 . In other 
words, the rasa appears to be the centre of gravity towards 


} as ttt vyaeafle ‘vyangyUnam vastavlamkura-rasanarn mukhena' 
iti, sa c\am prayfavyali ctat idvat tri-bhcdaivcun na kurikukttrena 
krtam, vrttikarena tn darsitam, Locana p. 123. 

-8 c. g. sa hy arlho vucya-suinarlliyfikyiptam vastn-matram alamkara 
rasudayai cay ancka-prakdra-prabhcda-prabhiimo dariayiyyatc, p. 15. 

- ay am eva hi maluikavcr mukliyo vyaparo yad rasadin era 
mu . lyataya Lavydrthikrtya tad-vaktyanugimatvcna iabddndm arihdnum 
copani andhanam, p. 181 ; paripakavatdm kavinam, rasudi-tutparya- 
virahc vyapara era na iobhatc, p. 221. 
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which everything else in a poem— ritf. guna, dosa and 
alarrtkara— should move ; and stress coming to be laid on 
emotion in poetry, the suggestion of Rasa came to prevail 
over other kinds of suggestion. No doubt, it is laid down in 
ii. 7 that the unexpressed, apparently in all its three forms, is 
the origin or the principal element, and the Gunas and 
Alamkaras are to be esteemed in so far as they rest upon it. 
But this all-important origin is explained by Anandavardbana 
practically with special reference to Rasa ( rasadHakfanam) 3 
and the Dhvanikdra himself elesewhere discusses the merits 
of diction and the adjustment of words, letters and sentences 
with regard to their capacity of awakening the Rasa, a theme 
from which a theory of aucilya or propriety was evolved. 
Again, the Dhvanikara lays down that the gunibhuta-vyahgya 
class of poetry can become true poetry ( dhvani-kavya ) from 
the consideration of its tendency, if any, of developing a Rasa 
(iii. 41). In several places, Anandavardbana is so much 
carried away by his enthusiasm for Rasa that he goes almost 
near stating expressly that the Rasa is in fact the essence of 
poetry, as it is of the drama* 1 . 

This borrowing from the Rasa-system— for the idea of 
Ras3, as Anandavardhana himself says, was already well 
established in the drama by Bbarata and others — dlls the 
outlines of the Dhvani-theory with a fundamentally important 
aesthetic content, which was not yet fully recognised in the 
poetic art as it bad been in the dramatic. And, in this sense, 
the Dhvani-theory has been characterised as an extension of 
the Rasa-theory. But in reality it was not an extension so 
much as a rearrangement ; for the Dhvani-theorists accept 

30 The term rasSdi should be interpreted to mean the rasa, bbSva 
etc. os the ongin ; but the word Sdi might in every case be taken to 
imply strictly the other two kinds ol vyoAgya artha, viz. vastu and 
alarpk&ra, which would be ns much of an origin as the rasa, although 
such an interpretation is doubtful from the context. 

31 rasadByo hi dvoyor a pi loyoh l^kayya-nSfyayob) fivabhiilSb, 
p. 182. See also the citations In fn 29 above. 
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the Rasa (despite the emphasis they put upon it) as only 
one of the aspects of the unexpressed in poetry. Neither the 
Dhvanikara nor Anandavardhana could, at least from the 
standpoint of theoretic consistency, explicitly make the sug- 
gestion of Rasa the exclusive end of poetry, inasmuch as the 
unexpressed may in some cases be a matter or an imaginative 
mood, although it can be shewn that their views practically 
tend to such a proposition and probably inspire later theorists 
to work out the thesis that the Rasa alone is the essence of 
poetry. The essentiality thus implicitly, if not explicitly, 
ascribed to Rasa by the formulators of the Dhvani-theory, 
is, however, expressed more definitely by Abhinavagupta, 
who appears to have attached little weight to mere theoreti- 
cal considerations. The point will be dealt with later ; it 
will suffice here to indicate that Abhinavagupta in many 
places expresses himself unambiguously that the Rasa is in 
fact the essence of poetry ; and, admitting that the unex- 
pressed may also take the form of Vastu or Alamkara, 
he thinks that these two forms of suggestion terminate ul- 
timately in the suggestion of Rasa 32 . We shall see that this 
opinion probably inspired the somewhat extreme theory of 
Visvanatha that the Rasa alone constitutes the essence of 
poetry ; but the considerations, which had wisely restrained 
the authors of the Dhvanyaloka from expressing it in clear 
terms, could not, as Jagannatha’s criticism of Vi^vanatha’s 
view shews, be easily put out of the way, and recognition 
was refused to any further development of the theory out of 
itself. 

The Dhvanikara’s idea was probably to make his con- 
ception of poetry wide enough to cover those varieties of 

32 rasa eva vastuta alma, vastvalamkura-dhvarii tu sarvathu rasa in 
prati paryavasyctc, p. 27. An almost similar view is expressed in liis 
comment on the word ucita in Anandavardhana’s exposition of the 
Dhvanikara s remark on the essence of poetry: ucita-Sabdcna rasa- 
visayam eva aucityani bhavatlti dariayan rasa-dhvancr pvitatvarri 
sucayali, p. 13. 
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poetry which develop no Rasa, or, which develop it im- 
perfectly, although his real leaning to Rasa possibly betrayed 
itself in a different end, from which theorists like Vi$vanatha 
drew the inevitable logical conclusion. Nevertheless, we 
have here an honest attempt to do justice to facts : not only 
to set forth what poetry ought to be but to establish the 
actual facts of poetry as they appeared to these theorists. 
They could not ignore the fact that the matter (vastu) or the 
imagination ( alamkara ) played an important part in some 
kinds of poetry, although they were alive to the consideration 
that the emotion (rasa) was in most cases the important 
criterion. This attitude towards empirical analysis is also 
exemplified by the anxiety which made them never spare 
themselves the trouble of going so far as to classify the cases 
of the unexpressed into more than five thousand different 
aspects, taking into consideration all conceivable facts and 
■circumstances, which can be made out by a careful analysis 
of the forms of poetic speech. This fidelity to facts did not 
also allow them to ignore the aesthetic ideas of earlier spe- 
culation ; for though these were found insufficient for explain- 
ing the whole problem, the concepts of rasa, rlti, guna. doja 
and afotnkara had to be examined and their place properly 
defined in the new system before it could be established as 
a complete scheme. One of the triumphs of this school was, 
no doubt, the admission of the old idea of Rasa to its full 
importance in the art of poetry, as in the cognate art of the 
drama ; but the school did not forget at the same time to 
harmonise the other important elements into its comprehen- 
sive theory. 

The justification of the Rlti is shown to consist in its 
relation to the suggestion of Rasa, and it is recognised in so 
far as it serves as a means to that end. The Dhvani-theorisfs. 
however, dispense with the somewhat useless classification 
of the varieties of Rlti (iii. 52. Vftti)**, the nature of which 
33 The numbering of this verse is wrong in the printed text: it 
should have been iii, 47. It ii correctly given in the 4th ed. (1935). 
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is not discussed by Anandavardhana, but which, Abhinava 
points out, is explained by the position assigned to the Gunas 
inter hi guneyveva prayavasayitaf 4 . The function of the 
Gunas is justified only by their part in the development of the 
Rasa in the theme ; and from this standpoint, as we shall see 
presently, their minute classification is needless. Anandavar- 
dhana admitting only three Gunas corresponding roughly 


34 Abhinava says (p. 231): yad uha—'viicso gunutmu (Vamana i. 
2. 3). gunid ca rasa-paryavasayina evcti hy uktam prug guna-nirupanc 
‘Srigara era madhurah' {Din a. ii. 8, p. 79) ity atreti. Vamana has laid 
down that the riti is nothing more than a particular arrangement of 
words (viSista-pada-racana) and that the essence of this particularity of 
arrangement consists in the gunas. The nature and scope of the gunas, 
therefore, determine those of the riti. Now the Dhvanikara has pointed 
out in ii. 8f how the three Gunas, viz. madluirya (in srugilra), ojas (in 
ran ra) and prasdda (in all the rasas ) contribute to the development of 
tI ^- I l aSaS ’ 3nd rcmar ks regarding the Gunas apply to the Riti, 
w ic need not be taken separately. Roughly speaking, his three Gunas 
correspond, therefore, to the three Rllis of Vamana. Anandavardhana 
° f ^ 1C P. UI?as as b av ing samghatana-dharmatva (p. 5), but this is 
p o a y only giving an exposition of the view of Udbhata who, accord- 
ing to Abhinavagupta (p. 134), had held that the Gunas arc samghajand- 
tarmuj:. He might mean, as Mammata docs, that particular combina- 
, nS .. ° cttcrs or compounding of words produce particular Rasas 
(see n. 8f). No doubt, in iii. 5f, both the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
ar ana speak of samgha(ana in connexion with the Gunas ; but they 

\ Sarps, l a J anr ‘ as pending on the length or shortness of compounds 
(whmh would correspond to the definition of Riti given by Rudrata). 

of'manife'r 1 ^ 131 ^ 055 ^ depends on the ultimate object 

T r RaS,, '* s '""“™^ W kera 0 dthc,h™ c . The 

propn a ' h - ory oi ‘“ >abm " 

sentences hiving . , 5 d to the disposition of words, letters and 

“ l oTh; h Z" i S r ; r - r ““ , ° ,he Rasa ... 

» character of lha spaatofratoZ "'T '™ - 2 ” * 10 lh ' " mp " 
lays down (p. 135) that thp ( * .-myoma). Anandavardhana expressly 

( na giinuh snmol - Gunas arc not equivalent to samghatand 
(na ca\am P J,J ,a -r ana ' S ' arr,Pah) ’ n0r d ° tbey depend on samghatand 
depends o on the other hand, the sa Jgha t ana 
depends on the Gunas. See S. K. De, Some Problems, pp. 91-94. 
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to the three Rltis of Vamana**. The relation of the Gunas 
to the Rasa is farther made clear by drawing a sharp line of 
distinction between them and the Alainkaras, which also 
serve to embellish poetic expression. Expanding the dictum 
of Anandavardhana in his Vftti on ii. 7, the later writers 
explain that the Gupas are the inseparable attributes of the 
Rasa 9 * without which they cannot exist, and are defined in 
terms of their having rasa-dharmatva, rasavyabhicari-sthititva 
and rasopak&rakatva. If we sometimes speak of them as 
belonging to a word and its sense, it is said in a secondary or 
figurative way (upacBra). and the old distinction between 
Sabda'guna and artha-guna must be regarded in this light. 
The Alaspkaras, on the other hand, belong essentially to 
Sab da and art ha. and through these means indirectly embellish 
the Rasa. Mammaja describes their nature thus: “Poetic 
figures, like alliteration, simile and the rest, are those 
which sometimes help the existing (rasa), through the parts 
or members (i.e. Sabda and artha). just as a necklace and the 
like (do to the human soul)”* 7 . The Vrtti explains**: “Poetic 
figures are those which help the principal existing rasa, 
through the excellence of the parts, consisting of the expressor 

35 A similar function is assigned to the vfttls recognised by 
Udbbata. See p. 142, and also Abhinava’s remarks on pp. 5-6. 

36 Anandavardhana says (ii.7 Vrtti): "The gunas depend on that 
sense which is the principal existing content fony/n) in the form of 
rasa etc. Those, again, which rest upon the parts or members (onga), 
namely the expressed word and sense, are considered to be alarjiLSrai. 
The former may be compared to qualities like bravery, and the latter 
lo ornaments like bracelet”. Mammata uses the term acala-sthili 
(interpreted by Govinda as aprlhaksthlti) to Indicate the relation of 
Gup 3 to Rasa. 

37 upakurvantl tan santaiji ye‘Aga-dv3rena idtucii/hBrcidirad alarn- 
kSras te'nuprUsopamUdayahJ / 

38 ye yacya-vOcakadaksanSngdtliaya-mukhena mukhyarp rasatri 
saKxbhavlnam upakurvantl te kanthildyangSnSm utkar}Sdh3na-dyarena 
Sarlrit}o'py upakSrakd hSrSdaya IvSlamkarSh. Yatra hSui raso tatroktl- 
ra!cilrya-m2ira-parya vasd vinaluk vaclt tu santam api nopakunantl. 
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(word) and the expressed (sense), just as a necklace and the 
•like add to the excellence of the soul through the adornment 
of a part of the body like the neck. Where there is no rasa, 
these end in mere strikingness of expression ( vaicitrya ) ; and 
sometimes when the rasa is existing, they do not help it”. 
The Alamkaras, therefore, have only an indirect relation to 
the Rasa through their capacity of embellishing the expressed 
.sabda and artha, and add to its excellence only secondarily. 
They can exist without the Rasa in the form of mere striking- 
ness of expression ( ukti-vaicitrya ) ; and even when the Rasa 
is present, the poetic figures are not invariably necessary 30 . 
As to how the Alamkara may sometimes help the Rasa, the 
question is discussed by the Dhvanikara in ii. 19-20, and four 
possible circumstances are said to occur (1) when the poet, not 
dealing with it as the main point, intends its subordination 
to the main theme, e.g. the Rasa ( tatparatvena , nangiivena), 
(2)^ when he accepts or rejects it as suiting the occasion 
(kale giaha-tydgayoh), (3) when he does not want to carry it 
out effectively to the end (mti-nirvalie), and (4) when 
accomplished effectively, it is still made subservient ( nirvdhe 
pyangatveY 0 . 

The^ comparatively subsidiary position thus assigned to the 
Alamkara must not, however, be taken to indicate any 


. _ his is explained by the following commentary : gunu rasani 

mu nth atisfhantc . gunu rasam avaSyam upakurvanti alamkaras 

' a > am nopakurvanti ; guild rasa-dharma atali sukfud rase lifthanti, 

I rru ^ ^ SakfS ‘ tifthanti tvanga-dvarena. 

4U Cl Hemacandra p. 17. 

ihe muc k cr h> c Iscd definition of poetry, therefore, 

tcchnicallvTh a Cn aS an acc 'dent, not as an essential; and though 

broucht forwi ?r, C ,-T “ r ' 7 PUnah is °P en to the objections 
2 ” °T ^ byV, ^thaandJagannatha,the views of the latter 

MammnrT » £ d ' SCUSSi ° n docs not differ substantially from those of 

- n Mammata ’ s definition there is no direct mention of 
ras . a °. r t * lc v >’ a >‘Sya sense other than the Rasa (which 
tinn r^T-i J imP lcat '. 0n ^’ hut the Gunas and Dojas arc expressly men- 
e explanation of these peculiarities of the definition must 
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tendency to minimise its importance, for Anandavardbaca 
himself admits that poetry depends on it for its operation 
(kavya-vfttes tadasrayat). But the Alamkara is accepted only 
in connexion with the angin or the principal element in 
poetry, which in most cases takes the form of Rasa ; and 
Alanikaras, other than such, which are devoid of or 
unconnected with the suggestion of Rasa and therefore un- 
poetic, are in Anandavardhana’s opinion, mere vag-vikalpas, 
and should be included in the ciiro'kdvya , which is no poetry 
but an imitation thereof. The authors of the Dhvanyaloka 
ignored these because their system had no place for them ; 
but the poet may sometimes intend not to awaken Rasa or 
anything else unexpressed, but to produce mere strikingness 
of expression in the form of a poetic figure. Such cases, 
therefore, should be acknowledged and analysed. We shall 
see that followers of. the Dhvani-system like Ruyyaka realised 
this deficiency in the treatment of the Dhvanikara and tried 
to supply it by admitting the significance of such figures for 
poetry and analysing their content after the indication given 
by Kuntaka. 

The view indicated above regarding the nature of the 
Gunas necessarily dispenses with their endless multiplication 
and differentiation. Mammaja and his followers, accepting 
the standpoint of the Dhvanyaloka in this respect, admit only 
three Gunas, viz., m&dhurya (sweetness), ojas (energy) and 
prasada (lucidity), out of the ten recognised since Bharata’s 
time. They shew elaborately that these ten are either 
included in the three mentioned above, or else constitute mere 
absence of defects, while some of them are even positive 
defects. In fact, these three Gunas are defined broadly 
enough to include most of the ten Gunas of Bharata, Dandin 
and Vamana. Thus, the madhurya, found chiefly in the 
Erotic, the Pathetic and the Quietistic moods, is described 

be sought in the historical development of these ideas in the earlier 
schools, and not in any attempt to invent an original definition. See 
below ch. vii. 
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generally as that excellence which brings delight ( ahlada ) 
to the mind and makes it melt, as it were ( druti-karana ) ; 
the ojas, arising in the Heroic, the Furious and the Disgustful 
moods, is that property by which the mind is brilliantly 
expanded ( vistara-karana ) ; while the prasada, found in all 
poetic moods, causes them to pervade the mind ( vyupti • 
karana), like fire pervading dry fuel, or water pervading 
a pure piece of cloth. As they are related to the main poetic 
mood Rasa in the composition and made suitable to its 
particular kind, the classification, as given here, naturally 
proceeds on a psychological basis having reference to their 
influence on the reader’s mind (so as to lead up to the 
particular mood), and supersedes the old differentiation resting 
on an adjustment of sound and sense. It will be also seen 
from the somewhat comprehensive definitions of the three 
Gunas that the slesa, samadhi and audurya of older writers 
may be included in ojas, and the artha-vyakti in prasada ; 
while saukumarya and kanti are essentially the opposites of 
the defects of harshness (paruyya) and vulgarity {gramyatva) 
respectively, and samalci or uniformity of diction may 
sometimes be a positive defect. 

Consistently with this view of the Gunas, the Do§as or 
defects of a composition are recognised in so far as they are 
the repressors of the Rasa, as well as of the expressed sense. 
The Do$as, therefore, convey a positive significance, like the 
Gunas, in relation to the Rasa, in spite of the admitted fact 
that some Do§as approach gunabhava (negation of Gunas) and 
some Gunas approach doyabhdva (negation of Dosas). The 
punarukta or tautology, for instance, is generally a fault, but 
it may sometimes be an excellence if there is an apprehension 
of the charm of the suggested Rasa through it. The justifi- 
cation of the distinction between invariable ( nitya ) and non- 
invariable ( anitya ) fault lies in the fact that in the case of 
some poetic moods, we can generalise the avoidance of par- 
ticular combinations as being always damaging for the effect. 
Thus, the Dhvanikara points out that when love or srngara 
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is the principal suggested mood, one should always avoid 
faults like unmelodiousness { Sruti-dufta ), although it is cot a 
fault in the case of the Heroic or raudra-rasa. 

The attempt, therefore, to estimate the worth of a poem 
by analysing two kinds of meaning the one explicit and the 
other implicit, and judging it by a reference to the latter rather 
than to the former, explains in a new light the nature and 
function of the Gunas and Do?as, as well as of the Alaipkaras 
•which were admitted by previous speculation, but over which 
there had been so much controversy. The explicit, or express- 
ed word and sense, in which poetry is clothed constitutes its 
mere vesture, but this external or accidental feature alone 
appealed to earlier thinkers, whose attention was practically 
confined to the expressed Sabda and artha. The Gunas and 
Do$as (along with the so-called Riti), as well as the Alani- 
k3ras, are only certain forms of these, being merely turns 
given to iabda and artha in expression, and arc justified as 
such. They cannot, therefore, be taken- as essential, for they 
do not touch the essence of poetry which consists of the im- 
plicit or unexpressed meaning. But at the same time, they 
cannot be ignored because they are the means by which the 
unexpressed is suggested,- the expressed word and sense 
being the vyahjaka of the deeper vyahgya sense. In classify- 
ing the implicit or the unexpressed, again, into communi- 
cation of a fact {vastu-dhvani), or suggestion of an ima- 
ginative mood {alamkara-dhvani). or manifestation of an 
emotional state ( rasa-dhvani ), the theorists recognised the 
truth that the essence of poetry may consist of fact, imagina- 
tion or feeling as the predominant implicit factor, the out- 
ward expression being important as a means of pointing to 
this implicit significance. But it is also perceived that the 
emotional mood, which the poet succeeds in communicating 
to us, is of the highest importance in poetry ; and stress came 
to be bid on this emotional mood to t be extent even of ignor- 
ing the imaginative or the realistic, and poetry came to 
have a deeper significance as a means of emotional realisa- 
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tion. This the Dhvani-theorists did by emphasising the rasa- 
dhvani in poetry. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the new system which at- 
tempts to take into consideration all the known facts and 
dogmas and build a compact theory of poetry on their basis. 
But its chief merit consists in its elaboration of the most 
necessary and fundamental principle of all higher poetry, viz , 
the art of suggestion, which should lead the reader through 
diverse routes from that which is distinctly expressed to that 
which is left unexpressed. With the arrival at this point, one 
discovers the real significance of a poem and appreciates the 
taste or relish of the underlying poetic sentiment, which is in 
reality inexpressible. The ornamental fitting out of thought 
or word, as well as the literary excellences of structure or 
style, everything contributes towards this end. In this con- 
nexion, we must not mistake this suggestion to be a form of 
quiet hinting, or of absolute silence, such as we find in some 
modern poetic mystics, or that particular train of thought 
which holds that all things have their being in the unexpressed 
and resolve themselves into the indeterminable. Sanskrit 
poetry does not aim at leaving the unexpressed to be 
darkly gathered, nor does the theory of Poetics regard it as 
indeterminate. The unexpressed is bound up by means 
of definite links with the expressed, without which it 
cannot exist ; but it is wrapped up in such a manner as 
to make it possible only for the initiated in the poetic 
hieroglyphics to comprehend it in its subtlety. The 
unexpressed is not understood by those who know grammar 
and lexicon, but only by men of taste and literary instinct 
who know the essence of poetry. It is the province of the 
sa irdaya, the connoisseur, who is expert in discerning through 
he intricate meshes of veiled word and sense into the aesthe- 
tic relish of deeper significance, in which the pleasure of the 
beautiful is mixed up with the pleasure arising from the 
fineness of the problem itself. 

This general scheme of Poetics outlined by the Dbvani 
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school, in spite of the loopholes that may be detected in the 
doctrinal edifice, is accepted as canonical by all important 
•writers coming after Anandavaidhana. Here and there an 
isolated theorist arose who dared to question the general 
creed, but he was at once put down as a heretic and condemn- 
ed to neglect and oblivion. The immediately following systems 
of the Vakroktijivita-kara and the Vyaktiviveka-kara were, 
in spite of their able and ingenious efforts, unable to sup- 
plant the Dhvani-theory ; and, finding no strong adherents, 
themselves languished and died out. These views are taken 
notice of by later writers only for the purpose of refuting 
them. Bha{la Nayaka, judging from the long quotations 
from his lost work in Abhinavagupta and others, seems to 
have made a greater impression ; but even he does not appear 
to have been very successful. All these writer?, do doubt, 
accept the concept of a suggested sense, but when they en- 
deavour to explain it in a different way, they could hardly 
find a patient hearing. Even ViSvanatha’s attempt to push 
the theory to its logical extreme did not meet with universal 
approval. The labours, therefore, of all later writers, typified 
by Mammals, consisted generally in working out the details 
of the Dhvani-theory and the scheme of Poetics standardised 
on its basis ; and they spent all tbeir fine scholastic powers 
in refining and explaining but hardly in adding anything of 
abiding interest. No other work on Sanskrit Poetics has 
indeed exerted so much inffuence as the Dhvanyaloka, which 
brought to a focus the tentative efforts of earlier thinkers, 
and by its thoroughness and masterly exposition eclipsed 
all its predecessors, dominating, as it did, thoughts of 
generations of theorists even down to the present time. 
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ABHINAVAGUPTA AND THE REACTIONARY 
SYSTEMS 

( 1 ) 

Abhinavagupta 

The importance of Abhinavagupta as a writer on Sanskrit 
Poetics lies in his learned exposition of the Dhvani-theory 
in his well known commentary on the text of Anandavar- 
dhana ; and his erudition, reputation and influence as a great 
scholar and philosophical writer of his generation, no doubt, 
added weight to his championship of the theory, and 
contributed a great deal to its ultimate exclusive acceptance 
in later Poetics. His theoretical standpoint, however, docs 
not differ, except in one material point which will be dealt 
with presently, from that of the formulators of the Dhvani- 
system ; and he may be fairly regarded as belonging to that 
group of faithful commentators who are more anxious to 
interpret than to incorporate new ideas into the system they 
comment upon. On the other hand, Abhinavagupta was 
also greatly interested in the dramaturgic work of Bharata 
and wrote an elaborate and stupendous commentary on this 
encyclopaedic text. From this interest in dramaturgy, we 
have seen 1 , he came to be deeply interested in the various 
theories about the origin and function of Rasa, not only in 
the drama but also in poetry ; and one of the latest and 
most important theory on Rasa is directly associated with 
his name by Mammata, Hemacandra and others. In expound- 
ing this theory, he tried to explain clearly how the vyakti or 
vyanjanu of the Dhvani-theorists could be applied to the case 
of the manifestation of Rasa, thus correlating the Rasa* 

1 See ch. iv, p. 128. 
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doctrine with the Dhvani- theory. He defined the concept 
of Rasa and its place in poetic theory, and furnished a 
brilliant aesthetic explanation of a phenomenon which bad 
already taxed the ingenuity of many a previous thinker on 
the subject. 

Having realised the importance of Rasa in poetry, 
Abhinava, however, went a step further than the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana in boldly setting it up as the only 
essence or aesthetic foundation of poetry, a view which has 
greatly influenced all later speculation on the subject. From 
the earlier drama and dramatic theory the authors of the 
DhvanySloka had admittedly worked up the idea of Rasa 
into poetry and poetic theory ; but as the emotional mood in 
poetry, which the fact of Rasa emphasises, came to be more 
and more prominent, the Rasa stood out more and more in 
relief as its essential aesthetic basis. We have seen 5 that 
Abhinava’s predecessors in the Dhvani school consider Rasa 
only as one of the elements of the unexpressed, which may 
take other forms in the shape of an unexpressed matter 
{vastu} or an unexpressed imaginative mood (alamkdra). No 
doubt, their theory puts great emphasis on the rasa-dhvani or 
suggestion of Rasa in poetry ; but both the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana are yet careful in taking into account other 
kinds of suggestion and do not, as they could not, erect the 
Rasa into the very ‘soul’ of poetry. No doubt, it may be 
thought that they show a decided partiality to rasa, which 
would practically lead to a conclusion of its essentiality ; but 
they could not, having regard to theoretical consistency give 
exclusive preference to it ; for in their complete scheme of 
Poetics the rasa-dhvani, which is only one of the three forms 
of the unexpressed, plays as much part as the vastu- and 
alattikdra-dhvani . They had to recognise that the centre of 
gravity in a poem may He in its material and its imagination, 
as much as in its emotional element. Abhinavagupta appears 
to have attached little weight to these theoretical copsidera- 
• 2 See ch. v, p. 166. 

35 
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tions, which had restrained his predecessors from explicitly 
stating what they practically implied ; and brushing them 
aside, he carries their theory to its utmost logical consequence 
by declaring the essentiality of Rasa ( rasenaiva sarvam jivoti 
kavyam), without which, in his opinion, there could be no 
poetry (na hi tacchunyam, i. e, rasa-sunyam, kavyam kimeid 
asti, p, 65), He attempts, however, to explain the theoretical 
discrepancy by saying that the two other aspects of sugges- 
tion, concerned respectively with vastu and alamkara , resolve 
themselves ultimately into the suggestion of rasa, which is in 
fact the essence of poetry {rasa eva vastuta alma, vastva- 
lainkara-dhvani tit sarvatha rasam prati paryavasyete, p. 27). 
This opinion, no doubt, influenced the view of later thinkers 
to a great extent ; for, although Mammata carefully follows 
the cautious attitude of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, 
Visvanatha, developing their theory (after Abbinavagupta) 
further out of itself, pushes it to its extreme limit and builds 
up his own scheme of Poetics on the basis of the theory that 
poetry consists of a sentence of which the 'soul’ is Rasa 
(vakyam rasatmakam kiivyam). But we shall see that the 
considerations which led the Dhvanikara and his commentator 
to leave their view on this point wisely unstated could not be 
easily put out of the way, and they are repeated substantially 
by Jagannatha in his criticism of ViSvanatha’s view. All- 
later writers, however, agree in thinking that the rasa-dhvani 
is certainly the most important point for consideration in 
poetry ; and even if they do not explicitly state with Abhinava 
that the vastu- and alamkdra-dhvani resolve ultimately into 

rasa-dhvani, they yet show a decided partiality to the latter 
element. 

This, in brief, is the general position of Abhinavagupta as a 
c ampion of the new system established by Anandavardhana. 

e final dominance of this system in later speculation is due 
not only to the intrinsic worth of the theory itself and its 
masterly formulation by Anandavardhana, but also probably 
to the authority which Abhinava’s exposition as well as his 
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reputation lent to it. We find in the immediate followers of 
the system, however, not the extreme position of Abhinava- 
gupta. but the theory and the scheme as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana. Wjth Anandavardhana, the Dhvani-tbeory, 
which was itself ancient, came to prevail ; but with him also 
was evolved a more or less complete scheme of Poetics in 
which the divergent gleams of earlier thought and the 
accumulated stock of recognised ideas meet and are rationally 
adjusted. This scheme, with the concept of dhvani (especially 
rasa-dhvani) at its centre, was summed up and uttered in the 
concise form of a systematic text-book by Mammata, another 
Kashmirian, whose influence perhaps was not less potent than 
that of Abhinavagupta in raising it to almost exclusive 
authority in later times. This system, which for convenience 
we have called the Dhvani-system, absorbed and overshadow- 
ed all previous schools and systems, and came to reign 
supreme, only to be improved in detail by the large crowd of 
its followers who form the bulk of post-dhvani writers on 
Poetics. Jagannatha, one of the latest writers of this group, 
very aptly remarks, therefore, that the authors of Dhvanydloka 
settled the path to be followed by later writers on Poetics 
( dhvartikrtam alavikari ka-sarani-vya vasthdpakatvat, p. 425). 

But it must not be supposed that the theory or system 
of Dhvani could obtain universal acceptance without some 
vigorous opposition. Before we take up the post-dhvani 
followers of Anandavardhana, it wifi be necessary to consider 
here some of the reactionary writers who either follow and 
develop other traditions of thought, or who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the new theory. Adherents of other schools, such as 
Prallbarenduraja (pp. 79f) who commented on Udbhata, or 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala (p.72) who commented on Vamana. 
carry on the older tradition and do not fail to criticise the 
new theory. Says Mukula, Pratlbarenduraja’s Guru: lak?ana- 
margavagahitvam tu dhvaneh salifdayair r iitamtayopavar- 
mtasya vidyata iti„.etac ca vidvadbhih kuSagrlyayS buddhya 
niruparilyam, n a tu jhagity evasuyitaryam ity alam ati * 
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prasangena (p. 21). But more hostile opposition or attack 
came from some really thoughtful writers who urged new 
systems, or new explanations of the Dhvani-theory in terms 
of old ideas. Most of these theorists lived near enough in 
time to Abhinavagupta ; and coming later than the authors 
of the Dhvanyaloka, they accept or show themselves cognisant 
of the general concept of dhvani, but attempt to formulate 
other explanations of it. All of them, however, agree that 
the vyanjana vrlti need not be postulated or proved for 
explaining the suggested sense of poetry, and conservatively 
maintain that the suggested sense can be reached from the 
expressed sense by some of the recognised means or processes 
of knowledge (e. g. anumana). None of these writers, there- 
fore, is what the Dhvanikara would call an abhava-vadin, i.e., 
none of them would deny the existence of Dhvani, but they 
would try to explain it in terms of already recognised 
concepts or processes. These theorists are: Bhajta Nayaka 
who probably preceded Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka who 
was probably the latter’s contemporary, and Mahimabhalta 
who was either a younger contemporary or lived immediately 
after Abhinavagupta. It will also be convenient to take up 

in this connexion the school of opinion represented by the 
writer on Poetics in the Agni-purana and by Bhoja. which 
stands in many respects apart from the Kashmirian school 
'of Anandavardhana and which appears to have been entirely 
untouched by the implications of the Dhvani-theory. 

( 2 ) 

Bhatja Nayaka 

It is unfortunate that Bhatta Nayaka’s Hrdaya-darpam 
is now lost From the citations of Abhinavagupta and others, 
the conjecture is likely that it was not a commentary on 
Bfaarata’s Naiya-sastra 2 but an independent work written in 
prose and verse (i.e., with vtisc-kurika and pro sc-vrtti) and 

3 See vol. i, pp, 40f. 
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resembling Mabimabhaffa’s later Vyakti-viveka written fa 
the same style and with the same object. Lise the latter 
work, it was composed, if not for establishing a new theory 
of Poetics, at least for controverting the position of the 
Dhvanyaloka and formulating a different explanation of 
Dhvani. especially of rasa-dhvani. When Mahimabhatta 
later on took upon himself the task of “demolishing” the 
Dhvani-theory, he boasted at the outset of his elaborate 
attack that he had composed his Vyakti- vi veka without look- 
ing into the Darpana ‘ (presumably Hfdaya-darpana, as 
explained by his commentator), which was therefore obviously 
written with the same object of dh vani-dh varpsa. No doubt. 
Bhatta NSyaka was one of the four writers (mentioned by 
Abhinava. Mammata and others) who formulated explana- 
tions of Bharata's original sutra on Rasa.; but this fa itself 
is no reason to take him as a commentator on Bharata’s text*. 

4 It is curious that Mabimabhatfa says that in composing bis own 
work he has not also looked into the Candrika, which was apparently 
an adverse commentary on the Dhvanyaloka. It is probably the same 
work as is referred to and criticised frequently by Abhinavagupta in bis 
* Locana and as, he says, was composed by one of bis ancestors* 
Abhinava' s references and criticism also confirm the idea that it criti- 
cised the text of the Dhvanyaloka adversely on many points. This 
Candrikd is also apparently cited by MAijifcyacandra and Somefvara 
in their commentaries on Mammata. See vol. i, p. 101. 

5 The question has been already discussed by us in vol. i p. 40. 
There is a passage, already referred to by us, in the A bhinava-bharad 
ch. i, which ‘appears (see Sovani’s article on the Pre-dhvani Schools in 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 390 ; contra in JRAS, 1909, pp. 
450-52) to indicate that the Hfdaya-darpana was a commentary on the 
NBtya-iBstra. The passage runs thus (commenting on brahmans yad 
udahjtam in Bharata i. 1) : bhatta-nByakas tu brahmanB paramSimanS 

yad udah^tarjt krta-nidarianam _.Jad anena paramBrthikam prayo- 

janam ukfam (ti vyakhyanarp hfdaya-darpane paryagrahle. This passage 
is indeed important, for the relevancy of any comment on Bharata i, 1, 
is difficult to explain in a work which ex hypothesi Is not a commentary 
on the text. But It appears to militate against those references to and 
passages from Bhatta KSyaka’s work (prose as well as verse) which 
Abhinava cites and criticises in his *Locana(pp. 11,12, 15, 19,21,27, 
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tbe suggestion of Rasa as the essence of poetry (rasa-dhvams 
iu tenaivatmatayahgikftah, * Locana p.15) ; but from Abhi- 
nava’s twitting him on this score it is probable that he denied 
vastu-dhvani ( kim tu vastu-dhvanim dusayata rasa-dhvanis 
(ad anugrdhakah samarthyata Hi susthutaram dhvani-dhvam- 
so'yarn, p. 20). Bhaffa Nayaka maintains in a verse attribute 
cd to him by Abhinava (p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 4), 
Manikyacandra (p. 4) and Jayaratha (p. 9) that the distinction 
between various kinds of literary composition lies in the 
fact that in the Sastra Sabda predominates, art ha in the 
Akhyana (^probably itihasa), while in the Kavya, both 
dabda and artha are subordinated ( gunibhuta or nyagbhdvita). 
Elsewhere he is represented by Abhinava (p. 68) as saying 
that the verbal composition (Sabda) which makes up poetry 
is different from other species of verbal composition by the 
fact that it possesses three elements. Of these elements, 
abhidha or Denotation belongs to the province of expressed 
meaning, bhavakatva or power of generalisation to that of 
Rasa, and the bhojakatva or the power of enjoyment to the 
appreciating audience ; thus we have three functions attribut- 
ed to the three elements of poetry. If Denotation, among 
these, is taken by itself (i.e. without the other two), then what 
is the essential difference, he asks, between the poetic figures 
and the dogmas which form the method of Sastras7 Or, if 
this manifold distinction of functions is without importance 
Metaphorically as well as intrinsically), then why avoid faults 
like unmelodiousness (sruti-dutfd)1 These considerations, 
Bhajta Nayaka thinks, would give us the second function, 
viz. bhavakatva, by which generalisation is accomplished 
of poetry as well as of its factors ( vibhavas ). It is on account 
of this function that abhidha or Denotation is also Indication 
(lak$ana), i.e., the Denotation can give to the expressed sense 
a secondary or metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised ( bhavita ), comes its enjoy* 
ment or bhoga which, we have seen, Bhatja Nayaka represents, 
after the Samkhya philosophers, as a process of distinterested 
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contemplation akin to the philosophic contemplation of 
Brahma. 

• Bhatta Nayaka thus postulates a function of bhoga, 
beyond those of abliidha and bhavakatva, inherent in poetry, 
in order to explain the working of Rasa. He seems to imply 
that the Rasa, which the Dhvani-theorists would take as the 
suggested emotional sense of poetry, is, in his opinion, 
purely sva-samvedya and therefore transcending definition. 
In other words, he belongs to that class of objectors to the 
Dhvani-theory regarding whom the Dhvanikara says that 
they do not deny dhvani but think that its essence lies 
beyond the province of words (i. lc). In a verse attributed 
Bhatta Nayaka by Abhinava (pp. 15, 11) and Jayaratba 
(p. 9), he speaks of kdvyahgatva and not kavya-rupata 1 
of what is known as dhvani ; a statement which would 
indicate that having assumed the concept, Bhatta Nayaka’s 
object was to establish an explanation different from that 
of the Dhvani-theorists. Ruyyaka thinks that Bhatta Nayaka 
would regard what is called vyahgya-vyapara to be an element 
{kavyainsatva) and not an essence of poetry, being reached by 
the bold utterance of the poet ( praudhokti ). In this sense, 
the kavi-karman or act of imagination on the part of the poet 
(indicated by Bhatta Nayaka, as Jayaratha points out, by the 
word vyapara), which makes sabda and artha subservient to 
itself, is the most important thing in poetry ; a view which 
approximates Bhatta Nayaka’s theory to that of Kuntaka, who 
makes kavi-karman the source of what he calls vakrokti iB 
poetry. 


( 3 ) 

Kuntaka 

Kuntaka, author of the Vakrokii-jivita, on the other hand, 
had no direct intention of attacking or disproving the Dhvani- 

S Read in the verse kavyangatvam na rupatu, as given by the reading 
of MS ga indicated in ° Locana p. 15. 
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theory. He appears to have accepted the fact of a suggested 
seuse in poetry but, following the tradition of Bbamaha’s 
vakrokti, he develops a system of vakrokti of his own, in 
some aspects of which he includes all ideas of dhvani and 
rasa. Nearly the whole of his long lost work has been 
recently recovered, and a part of it (chs. i. ii and a part of iii) 
has been published by the present writer'; it is now possible, 
therefore, to depend no longer on the references to Kuntaka 
in later literature for an account of his views, but gather it 
independently from his own statements 1 '. 

The central idea in Kuntaka is that the vakrokti is the 
essence (/I vita) of poetry ; and by Vakrokti he understands a 
certain striking or charming (vfcitra) mode of expression 
(vinyasa-kramo), which is different from or excels the common 
or matter-of-fact expression of words and ideas in the 
Sastras and the like (iastradi-prasiddha-iabdSrthopambandha* 
vyallreki). It is, therefore, a deviation from ibe established 
mode of speech for the purpose of attaining a certain 
strikingness (valcltrya or vicchitti). or an imaginative turn of 
words and ideas (bhangi-bkaniti or bhaniti-prakara ) peculiar 
to poetry, and abhorrent of common speech in which facts are 
more or less simply stated. This is the vakrntvn or vakra - 
bhava underlying all poetic speech. A distinction, therefore, 
is implied not only between the method of the sciences and 
the scriptures ( sastrSdi ). on the one hand, and that of poetry, 
on the other, but also between what may be called the 
“naturalistic’ and the "artistic” mode of expression**. 

Kuntaka, therefore, holds that salarpkrta iabda and artba 
or embellished word and sense alone constitute poetry, and 
this embellishment consists of Vakrokti. The so-called 
embellishments, which go by the name of poetic figures 

9 In the Calcutta Oriental Series, 2nd revised and enlarged ed, 1928. 
The work consisted probably of four chapters. See vol. I. p. 128 above. 

10 An account of Kuntaka's theory of poetry is given in the 
introduction to the above edition, which see for detailed references. 

11 See above ch. ii, pp. 43-49. 
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< alamkdras ) in orthodox Poetics, are merely aspects of this 
Vakrokti, and can be properly included in its comprehensive 
scope. So can also the ideas of dhvani and rasa. This 
Vakrokti being the only possible alamkara and being essential 
as such, Kuntaka finds fault with the common statement that 
the alamkara belongs to poetry ; for such a statement would 
imply that poetry may exist without it (i. 7, 11). 

Kuntaka then explains that the Vakrokti charms us by the 
skill of the poet, and is therefore called vaidagdhya-bhangi- 
bhaniti 1 -. It rests ultimately on the conception ( pratibha ) 
of the poet, or on his skill ( kausala ), or on an act of imagina- 
tion on his part, which is termed kavi-vyapara or kavi- 
karman. Kuntaka does not exactly define this kavi- 
vycipara, which is the ultimate source of poetry, perhaps 
because he is conscious of the fact that it is in its nature 
undefinable ; but be analyses it elaborately, and distinguishes 
and classifies its function in six different spheres, namely, 
in the arrangements of letters (varna), of the substantive and 
terminal parts of a word ( pada-purvardha and pada-parardha), 
of a sentence ( vakya ), of a particular topic ( prakarana ), and 
of the composition as a whole ( prabandha ). He devotes 

12 The word vidagdha is used in opposition to the word vidvat to 
signify a man versed in belles-lettres as distinguished from a scholar ; 
and the Dhvanyaloka often speaks of an appeal to vidagdha-ridvnt- 
parisad (pp. 201, 239). Avantisundarl is cited in Kuvya nximamsu p. 46 
as saying vid agd ha-bhaniti- bhahgi-nivedyam vastuno rupam na niyata- 
svabhuvam. The vaicitrya is discussed by Anandavardbana at p. 243, 
in which connexion he uses the term bhaniti-krtam vaicitrya-matratn. 
Abhinava speaks of infinite variety of upama-vicchitti ( upama-vicchitti - 
prakaranam asamkhyatvat, ' Locana p.5), and uses it also synonymously 
with ccinitva (p. 8). It would appear from the verse quoted by Ananda- 
vardhana at p. 130, the word vicchitti, used in this sense in poetic 
theories, is applied analogically from . the same word used to signify a 
certain feminine charm or elegance derived from carelessness in dress 
and decoration (Bharata xxii. 16). Sec on this point Haricand Sastri, 
L'art poetiqnc dc I’Indc pp. 64-65. The word bhahgl in the sense of a 
turn of expression is used in Dhva ° pp. 139, 241, Etymologically it 
appears to have the same meaning as vicchitti. 
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Dearly the whole of his work, with the exception ol the 
introductory portion ol the first chapter, to the definition, 
classification and illustration ol these varieties ol kamyapata- 
vakralB, which thus lorm the different categories into which 
poetic speech may be analysed. 

It is clear from this brief exposition that Kuntaka cannot 
admit as poetry a composition involving mere svabhamkn. 
which he takes to be plain description without the requisite 
strikingness : and he consequently develops Bhamaha s 
indication that a kind ol aliiaya is involved in valroUi- 
vaicltrya. This atiSaya. if 1* « <•*« “ ,he 
lokallkrSnla-gocaratB ol Bhamaba's atUayokf . . would imply 
a kind of heightened charm ol expression which » 
or dissociated from personal interests and ‘elating The 
dissociation, therelore. which is supposed in the «Mt 
attitude involved in the relish of Rasa”. ° 

Vakrokti ; and on this point Kuntaka appears to agree w.th 
the main position ol the Rasa-theorists, 
that the ultimate test ol this lokoUata vutcfrryt. is f**™ 
o, pleasure ol the appreciating ' 

apparently the same part as he f "T « the 

poetic theories generally. I ultimately the 

exponents ol the different 

same standard, albeit through - a n Alamkara 

and agree in holding that raicKrya or comutlurn in A 
or Rasa) must be finally selected to the taste 

sahrdaya. . . Alamkara-system of 

Thus a new turn was given to the Alamka ^ 

Bhamaha; or rather, what was implicit or na ly 

in it was developed to its logica lt s i(e o£ t he 

. systematic analysis of its imp tea 1 ' , [ 11S SO me- 

obviously extreme nature ol his central theory and 


13 See above eh. iv. properly be regarded u 

. 14 The Vakrokti-system of KunUka y 

an off-shoot of the older AU^ra-system (rb. 
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what quaint nomenclature, his work is of great value as 
presenting a unique system, or rather as systematising the 
Alamkara-theory of earlier writers in a refreshingly original 
way. The Dhvani-theorists had either dismissed the poetic 
figures ( alamkaras ) as mere vag-vikalpas, or considered them 
only as heightening the charm of the unexpressed element in 
poetry. They speak of the relation of the Alamkara to the 
principal suggested element of poetry (e.g. in the shape of 
Rasa) ; but there might arise cases where the poet's obvious 
intention is not to awaken Rasa or anything else unexpressed, 
but simply to produce a strikingness in the form of an 
expressed poetic figure. In these cases, the authors of the 
Dhvanyalokci think that all such figures which, in connexion 
with an involved unexpressed element, possess a peculiar 
charm, belong to the class of poetry called by the gunibhuta- 
vyahgya ; if there is no such unexpressed element involved, 
the figures have a pictorial effect merely, and may be included 
in the lowest class of poetry, called by them citra and describ- 
ed by them as no poetry but an imitation thereof. In other 
words, they take into consideration such poetic figures as being 
connected with the unexpressed possess a peculiar charm, 
and thus justify their position in poetry ; the figures unaccom- 
panied by the unexpressed or in no way connected with it are 
condemned to the level of no-poetry, as phases of speech which 
is of infinite variety. As Anandavardhana says : ananta hi vag- 
vikalpas tat-prakara eva calamkarah. Kuntaka, on the other 
hand, justifies the significance of such figures in poetry as 
figures, and shews that this significance is independent of all 
considerations of their connexion with the unexpressed ; for it 
consists in the very vaicitrya or strikingness involved in 
them, which is sufficient in itself, and does not borrow its 
power of appeal from elsewhere. 

But he justifies the alamkara as such only when it involves 
the vaicitrya, vicchitti or vakratva and becomes a phase of 
Vakrokti. He admits that the poetic figures are particular 
forms of speech, aspects of the expressed denotation 
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(abhidha-yrakara-vUeyah). in which there Eeed cot be 
any connexion with the unexpressed ; but he supposes at the 
same time a specific differentia tn them which consists in a 
peculiar turn of expression resulting in a characteristic strik- 
ingness (vaicitrya or vicchittt) and depending upon an act 
of imagination on the part of the poet ( kmi-pralibhS ■ 
nirvartita). Thus, the so-called alamkaras of orthodox Poetics 
are admissible when they are found on analysis to possess 
these characteristics of peculiar charm imparted to them by 
the fertile imagination of the poet ; and these, therefore, cons- 
titute the elements which go to make up the being of a poetic 
figure” Kuntaka in this way not only supplies a remarkable 
deficiency in the teaching of the Dhvanilara and Ananda- 
vardhana, but also justifies the existence and fixes the 
conception of a poetic figure as distinguished from a mere 
speech-figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that later lollowers 
of the Dhvani school, who form the bulk of post-dhvani 
writers on 'Poetics, tcadily accept Knntaka s i analysts . and 
regard the two characteristics, viz. vicchuti and 
as forming the ultimate test of a poet, e figure MammaW 
lays down that where there is no suggested Rasa, the poetic 
figures Simply result in ukti-vnic/trya or cha ™3“ 
expression, and states gcne.ally that- AiaqMta 
itself ( vaicitryam alarflkarah). We s a se poe ti c 

was the, fits, writer 
figure and applies it systematically w a u 
and classification of individual poetic E u ” ■ • d 

On Riti Kuntaka puts greate. sttess than Mam ha and 
gives a mote elaborate classifies™ - and 
of the classification of Marga or 

15 Hence, the word “poetic %,*7a aTomai Iclitaie of 

“figure of speech." See above eh. . u. P P- • of Jt s involving 

Poetics they no doubt correspond, u •* of r bctori«. It is, 

poetic charm would be entirely omi e Alarakara as Sanskrit 

therefore, misleading to translate t Sanstat Alarnkara 
Rhetoric. See ZDMG, lvi. 392 fo. 
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Vamana, but he does not accept it. He does not also 
believe that a particular Riti is determined by De^a-dharma 
(regional characteristics) or that it should be named after a 
particular locality ; for in that case one has to admit infinite 
varieties of Riti, as there is infinite number of countries. 
The classification of Ritis into good (Uttama), bad (Adhama 
and indifferent (Madhyama) is also futile, for the best kind 
of mode alone is acceptable, and there is no point in admit- 
ting or framing rules for the so-called Adhama or Madhyama 
mode. In Kuntaka’s opinion, it is Kavi-svabhava alone which 
furnishes the criterion, and Ritis (Kuntaka employs the term 
Marga) should be classified according to the essential 
difference in the power (Sakti), culture (Vyutpatti) and practice 
(Abhyasa) of particular types of poets. One class of poets 
has special fitness for composition characterised by what 
he calls Saukumarya, while others prefer Vaicitrya, these 
being the two extreme modes of composition admitted by 
him. But there may still be other poets who would prefer 
to steer a middle course, thus favouring a mixed mode. In 
the Sukumara Marga the natural powers of the poet find an 
unfettered scope in describing the Svabhava of things, and 
consequently whatever ornamentation is required is effected 
with the least effort ; while in the Vicitra Marga, favoured, 
by all good poets, the art is chiefly decorative, and the Kavi- 
KauSala is Aharya, being characterised by more deliberate 
and greater skill. Each of these Margas, according to- 
Kuntaka, should contain four sets of excellences or Gunas, 
which are designated by the same name but defined different- 
ly. In the Vicilra-marga, we have Madhurya=compactncss- 
of skilful structure avoiding laxity of form ; Prasada=lucidity 
due to the use of expressive words and easy syntax ; 
Lavanya=beauty due to the arrangement of short and long 
syllables ; and Abhijatya=elevatedness which is neither 
too soft nor too hard. In the Sukumara Marga, there should 
be Madhurya=sweetness due to the fewness of compounds ; 
Prasada=perspicuity ; Lavanya=beauty arising out of proper 
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arrangement of letters and words ; and Abb i j a tya = smooth- 
ness, The Madbyma Marga, which stands midway, combines 
the excellences of both (ubhayatmaka). To these character- 
istics Kuntaka adds Aucitya (i. 53-54) and Saubhagya 
(i. 55-56) as excellences common to the three Margas. The 
Aucitya emphasises fitness of words and ideas, which Sau- 
bhagya arises out of the realisation of all the resources of 
a composition 1 *. 

It follows from the prominence given by Kuntaka to 
Vakrokti in poetry that all ideas of Dhvani and Rasa should 
be comprehended in certain aspects of vakrata, just as the 
Vjttis of Udbhaja, connected with anuprasa, as well as anu- 
prasa itself and yamaka of orthodox writers, are taken as 
kinds of varna-vinyfisa-varkrata or vakrata depending upon 
the peculiar arrangement of letters. The idea of Dhvani 
is Included partly in rudhi'vaicitrya-vakrata. where Ananda- 
vardhana’s own verse tala jaamti guna. as well as the verse 
snigdha-iyamala'kantf cited by Ananda as an example of 
arthantara-s amkramita- vacya dhvani (i. e. suggestion where 
the expressed sense passes into another sense), is given as 
instances. Other aspects of Dhvani are ackowledged in 
upacara-vakrata, where the verse gaartam ca mattameharp, 
cited by Ananda as an instance of atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya 
dhvani (i. e. suggestion where the expressed sense disappears 
entirely), is given as an example. From Kuntaka’s treatment 
it appears that he takes upacara in the sense of a supposed 
or fancied identification of two objects, however distinct, on 
the basis even of the slightest resemblance. As such, therefore, 
it is admittedly involved in figures like metaphor ( rupaka ) 
and forms the basis of metaphorical expression generally. This 
would come under the comprehensive domain of transferred 
expression known as lakyana. and would be included by 
Dhvani-Jheorists under lakyana-miila-dhvani, i. e. suggestion 

16 See Har Dutt Sbarma, Kuntaka’s Conception of Guijasin Proc* 
A.l.O.C, Patna 1933, pp. 581-91. 
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based on transference or Indication 17 . Kuntaka would thus 
belong to that group of writers regarding whom the 
Dhvanikara says that they do not deny the existence of dhvani 
but regard it as bhdkta ( bhaktam alms tam anye), i. e. de- 
pending on a transference of sense or Indication. 

Regarding rasa-dhvani which comes under asatnlakyya- 
krama-vyahgya (i, e. suggestion of an imperceptible process), 
it is clear that Kuntaka, who admits not the essentiality of 
Rasa but that of Vakrokti, can comprehend Rasa only as an 
element in some aspects of Vakrokti. In the third chapter 
of his work, dealing with vakya-vakrata, he discusses how 
poetry may be made charming by delineating appropriate 
Rasas. In this connexion he examines in some detail such 
figures as rasavat, preyas etc., in which. Rasa was admitted 
as an element by early theorists, whose system, maintaining 
the importance of Alamkara in poetry, could not otherwise 
recognise Rasa independently. The special poetic figures 
like rasavat etc., constituted the back -gate, as it were, for the 
admission of the idea of Rasa in the Alamkara-systems. When, 
however, the theory of Rasa assumed its proper importance 
in the schools, the necessity naturally arose of explaining how 
Rasa, which is essential and therefore fit to be embellished 
( alamkarya or tipakarya ) can itself be regarded as a means of 
embellishment ( alamkara or upakdraka) in figures like 
i asavat. We find accordingly in the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
vardhana an attempt to comprehend the rasavat etc. under 
the class of poetry called by them gumbliuta-vyaitgya, in 
which the suggested sense (in this case the suggested Rasa) 
is subordinated to the expressed sense. The theory was put 
into shape by distinguishing the sphere of asatnlakyya-krama 
dhvani from that of figures like rasavat on the ground that 
when the Rasa is predominant and forms the essence of the 
poem in question, it constitutes the principal suggested 

, 37 11 is for tbis reason that Ruyyaka thinks that the Vakrokti- 
jivita-kara comprehended all ideas of dhvani in upacara-vakraia and 
the like (p. 8 with Jayaratha thereon). 
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element, and as such it is alamkarya ; but when it is subordi- 
nate to the expressed sense, it constitutes mere alamkdra or 
embellishment {Oliva* ii, 4 I), The Prad'tpa puts this con- 
cisely by saying: yatra pradhanam rasadis tatra dhvanih, 
yatra tvapradhamrrt tatrdlamkdra iti bhavah. Logically 
following this view, Mammaja does not regard the cases of 
rasavat etc. as poetic figures at all, but only as a variety 
of gwfibhBtO'Vyahgya poetry 18 . 


18 Later writers and commentators, however, unwilling to depart 
from the authority of the “ancients,” attempt to explain the problem 
of rasavat in various ways by a method of ingenious interpretation, 
which keeps to the letter but changes the spirit of the old dictum. 
Most of these views are discussed by VHvanStha. One school hotds that 
the designation alarpkSra, given to figures like rasavat merely because 
they help the development of Rasa, is a purely secondary application of 
the term ( bhSkta ) ; for they are not really alaitikaras but should be 
accepted as such in deference to the practice of ancient writers (rasS- 
dyupakdra-mStrenefiala.nkrti-vyopadeio bhaktaf cira nian a-prasiddh y- 
ahgfk&rya eva). These theorists admit a difference between rasavat, on 
the one hand, and alamkaras properly so called (such as upamff), on the 
other ; for in the one case the Rasa directly embellishes another Rasa, 
•while in the other case, the Rasa is indirectly embellished through the 
form of word and sense. But they maintain at the same time that there 
is one thing in common between the two kinds, viz, that both of them 
embellish the Rasa, either directly or indirectly, by beiag subservient to 
it. On account of this similarity of function, the designation alairik ora, 
which is properly applicable to such figures as upamd, is applied to the 
rasavat by an extension of the sense (.bhaktil ; and this usage has the 
sanction of ancient and respectable authority to which we must bow. 
But this explanation is rejected by others as being too fine. The differ- 
ence between alamkaras like upamS, on the one hand, and the rasavat, 
-On the other, which is supposed to be due to the fact of direct and 
indirect embellishment, is admitted to be true, but is explained away as 
purely accidental and immaterial; and, strictly speaking, we should 
designate both as alarnk eras instead of indulging in fine distinctions. A 
third view, which altogether rejects this distinction between direct and 
indirect embellishment, maintains that the general definition of n/nw- 
kHra as that which embellishes the Rasa through word and sense is 
applicable as much to resaraf as to regular figures like upama. 

36 
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Kuntaka takes up the rasavat topically under vastu- 
vakrata, which may relate to both sahaja and aharya vastu, 
the delineation of Rasa coming apparently under the latter 
head, which is described as kavi-sakti-vyutpatti-paripdka- 
praudha. He criticises the definitions of rasavat given by 
Bhamaha, Dandin and others, and holds that it is neither 
darsita-spasia-srhgarddi-rasam, nor rasa-samsrayam, nor 
again rasa-pcsalam, but rasena tulyain vartamanam ; and 
consequently it is not an alamkara but an alamkarya. In 
other words, the Rasa is awakened in these cases for its 
own sake, and not for the purpose of embelishing the ex- 
pressed word and sense. If not theoretically invulnerable, 
this view is interesting as indicating that the importance of 
Rasa, first advocated in poetic theories by the Dhvanikara, 
-appears to have influenced thinkers belonging to other 
traditions of thought. The Dhvanikara attempts to reconcile 
the older idea of rasavat as involving the idea of Rasa secon- 
darily, by admitting it in his second division of poetry ; but 
Kuntaka brushes aside even the view of his predecessor 
Bhamaha in this respect, and thinks that this case should 
be regarded as one in which the poet has an opportunity of 
creating a kind of vakrokti in which the Rasa supplies the 
principal charm. But he allows Rasa to play the greatest 
part in what he calls prabandha-rakrata, i. e. in vakrata 
occurring in the composition as a whole which, he thinks, 
must be accomplished chiefly by the aid of pleasing Rasas 
( rasantarena ramyena yatra nirvahancm bhavet). It is not the 
mere matter or plot, but the beauty imparted to it by the- 
continuous sense of Rasa in it which can make the words 
of a poet live ( niraniara-rasoddhara-garbha-saundarya-nir - 
varah /, girah kavinam jlvanti na kathdmdtram asritdh). 
Kuntaka even accepts the Dhvanyaloka's judgment that in 
the Mahabkarata, the sdnta-rasa is the origin or predominant 
Rasa and constitutes its principal charm, although be thinks 
that it is ultimately the kavi-pratibha which is the all- 
imporiantMhing in poetry. 

\ 
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( 4 ) 

Mahimabhatfa 

Mahimabhatta begins his Vy akti-viveka, whose very 
name implies that it is a consideration of the theory of vyaktl 
or vyanjanQ established by the authors of the Dbvanyaloka, 
with the proposition that his object is to comprehend all 
ideas of dhvani in the process of anum&na or syllogistic 
reasoning {anumane' ntarbMvam sarvasyaiva dhvaneh pra- 
kasayitum ). He proceeds, therefore, to consider in detail the 
text as well as the theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dhana. He criticises minutely the definition of dhvani given in 
Dhva" i. 13 which, if properly considered, applies, he thinks, 
to anitmana. He considers (especially in the third chapter) 
most of the examples given in the Dfivanydloka and tries to 
demonstrate that they are really cases of anumana. Indeed, 
throughout his work he proceeds by an elaborate process 
of destructive criticism and makes the definition of dhvani, 
propounded by its advocates, conform to bis definition of 
what he calls kSvySnumUi as the process through which 
another sense is revealed by the expressed sense, or by a 
sense inferred from it connectedly ( vdcyas tad-anumito vit 
yatrartho'rihaniaraqi prakaiayatij, saijibandhatah kutaScit sS 
kSvySnumUir ity uktd. p. 22). 

This being his main position, he accepts only two senses 
of Sabda. namely, the actually expressed (vc cya) and the 
inferable (anumeya), including under the latter both lakjya 
and vyahgya senses, whose independent existence he does not 
admit. He says (p. 7) ; “Meanings are of two kinds, the 
expressed and the inferable. Of these, the expressed belongs 
to the function of a word, and is alone called the primary 

sense of a word From it, or being inferred from it. as from 

a logical httu or middle term in a syllogism, another sense 
which is inferred, is called the inferable sense. This again is 
threefold, consisting of mere matter (vasfo), (he poetic figures 
(alarpkBra) or the mood and sentiments (rasa). The first 
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two of these varieties can also become the expressed, the last 
is always inferable”. It is clear enough from this that 
Mahimabhalta apparently accepts the recognised concept of a 
suggested sense in the shape of a vastu, alamkeira and rasa, 
but maintains that these are not revealed by vyakti or 
suggestion but by anumana 19 ', for the expressed sense and the 
so-called suggested sense stand in the relation of lifiga and 
lifigin, the middle and the major terms of a syllogism (p. 12). 

Mahimabhatta maintains, by analysing many examples 
taken from the Dhvanyaloka, that the expressed sense docs 
not really suggest the unexpressed sense, but that between the 
two, inferences are possible and do occur. The vyakti, as 
Anandavardhana himself admits (p. 192), is the manifestation 
of that which is desired to be manifested, and which becomes 
manifest along with that which manifests it, just as a jar in a 
dark room becomes visible along with the light which makes 
it visible. The vastu, alamkeira and rasa, which are the three 
suggested elements in the opinion of the Dhvani-thcorists, are 
not manifested in this way ; for they arc not comprehended 
along with the expressed which suggests them, but only 
afterwards. The interval between the perception of the 
expressed vibhavas and the suggested rasa, for instance, is 
indeed very short, and is therefore called by the Dhvani- 
thcorists themselves a process of imperceptible sequence 
(i asamlakyya-krama ) ; but this very nomenclature shows that 
the existence of a krama or sequence cannot be denied, and 
that the expressed and the unexpressed, therefore, are 
sequential. Being such, they must bear the relationship of a 
logical premise and its conclusion (pp, 11 f). Even in the 
case of the indicated sense, as in the phrase gaur beilukah, 
what one first understands is that the two (go and bahika) 
are not identical, and from this the conclusion arises that 

19 This is the only important point of his disagreement with the 
Dhvanyaloka ; in other respects, he says, there is hardly any dis- 
agreement ( pranabhuta dhvancr vyaklir ili saiva vivccilu/yat tvanyat 
taira vimatih priiyo nusiity upckfitani / /). 
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they are meant as possessing similar qualities ; the indicated 
sense here is ultimately reached by anumara (p. 24). Thus, 
artha is merely a ground of inference and not a vy anjaka, The 
process of Anuman3 or inference is very wide in its scope, 
much wider than that of Dhvani which is naturally included 
in it Uasya, i.e. amimanasya, ca tad-apekyaya mahavi$ayatvat 
p. 12). With regard to iabda, it cannot be taken as the 
vyaiijaka or suggestor of anything else but its literal mean- 
ing. As it exhausts itself after expressing its literal or primary 
sense, even the secondary indicated meaning (Jafcjya artha) has 
admittedly to be inferred, not from itself but from the latter ; 
how can it be supposed to suggest any deeper sense? But 
such words, through tbeir expressed sense, can well become 
the ground or source of inference [anumdpaka), pp. 27 f. 

The process of inference in poetry by which the unex- 
pressed may be thus reached is presumably the ordinary 
process of syllogistic reasoning, which consists in the invari- 
able concomitance ( vyapti ) of the middle (f/riga) and the 
major (firigfa) terms. The Dhvani or suggested sense is the 
lihgin, and its suggestors (viz. word and sense) are apparently 
its lihga. The invariable concomitance is ascertained in three 
ways. viz. by anupalabdhi (non-cognition), iddattnya (identity) 
and tad-utpatti (causation). In reply to Mahimabbaffa’s posi- 
tion, it has been shewn that none of these means of proving 
a syllogism is applicable to establishing the invariable con- 
comitance between the lihga iabdarthau and the- //rig fa dhvani. 
The non-cognition of word and sense does not prove the exist- 
ence of dhvani ; for noD-cognition only proves that lihgin 
which consists of the absence of something. That a jar is 
absent can be proved from its non-cognition. But here the 
lihgin dhvani does not consist of the absence of anything. 
Therefore the hetu is vitiated, and the non-cognition of word 
and sense can only prove their absence, but not that of Dhvani. 
There can be no identity {ladatmya), again, between the sug- 
gested sense [dhvani) and that which suegests it [iabda and 
artha)-, for the suggested meaning is essentially different from 
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the expressed, and comes out prominently by keeping the latter 
in subordinate position. Similarly, the test of tad-utpatti or 
causation does not apply, for here the word and sense cannot 
be regarded as being caused by the suggested sense, in the 
same way as the smoke, which proves the existence of fire, 
can be taken as being produced from the fire itself. 

Visvanatha puts the objections in another way. Inference 
is the knowledge of the litis in by means of the liiign, quali- 
fied by its existence in the subject ( pak$a-sattva ), its existence 
in similar instances (sapaksa-sattva) and its exclusion from 
opposite instances ( vipak$a-vydvartatva ). For example, we 
conclude in the subject, e. g. a smoky hill, the existence of 
the liiigin fire by the linga smoke, which we see existing in it, 
as well as in similar instances (such as in the culinary hearth, 
where there is no doubt as to the existence of fire), and which 
we see absent from opposite instances (e. g. such places 
where the absence of fire is certain). . But this syllogistic 
method is not strictly applicable to establishing the suggested 
sense from the expressed ; for logical inference, Visavnatba 
points out, has nothing to do with works of imagination. 
Take, for instance, the following verse : 

dr $ tim he prativesini ksanam ihapy asmad-grhe dasyasi 
prayenasya sisoli pita na virasah kaupir apali pasyati /, 
ekakiny api yami satvaram itah srotas tamalakulam 
nirandhras tanum alikhantu jaratha-ccheda nala-granthayah/ i 

“ O neighbour, will you cast your eyes for a moment here on 
our house? The father of this child will scarcely drink the 
tasteless water of a well. Though alone, I go quickly hence 
to the river whose banks are covered with taniala-tvees. Let 
the densely swarming knots of reeds with their hard projec- 
tions scratch my body”. Here the reed-knot’s scratching the 
woman’s body and her going alone to the quiet river-side may 
be taken as the linga of her enjoyment with a lover, which is 
the suggested sense ( liiigin ) here. But these alleged reasons, 
though they help to reveal the unexpressed sense, are not 
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invariable; lor dalliance with a gallant is not, from the logical 
point o! view, universally predicable o! a woman going alone 
to a river-side or from her being scratched by the reed-knots. 

It is noteworthy that Mabimabhatta relies (p. 26) also 
upon the arguments of those objectors of the Dhvani-theory 
who think that dhvaiti is identical with bhakti 3 ' ; but he 
opposes alike the views of those Mfmamsakas who believe 
in the single pervasive power of the expressed Sense* 1 , as well 
as the view of the Vakroktijlvita-kara. His objection to the 
latter system is naturally based on his own idea of the 
importance of Rasa aDd unimportance of Dhvani. In his 
opinion, any deviation from common usage involving 
cbarmingness of expression, such as Kuntaka upholds, may 
take either of two forms, viz. (1) it may resolve itself more 
or less into a theory of propriety ( aucitya ) u , or (2) it may 
mean (he manifestation of an implied sense other than the 
expressed sense. If the first alternative is meant, it is super- 
fluous to one who admits Rasa in poetry, as no theory of 
Rasa can dispense with a theory of propriety or suitability 
with regard to the adjustment of its factors. To admit the 
other alternative is to bring in the idea of dhvani in a more 
or less disguised form, 

Mahimabhatta’s work is undoubtedly a masterpiece of 

20 See above ch. v, pp. 1521. 

21 Sec above ch. v, 168 fn. 

22 Mabiraabhajja treats the question of aucitya (already dwelt upon 
in the Dhvan^Sloka) in the second Vimarfa of his Work. He divides 
the subject of impropriety, which may be Jabda-vi}aya and ortha-vifaya, 
into two heads according as ft concerns the matter or form of poetry 
The former, called antaranga an aucitya, consists in improper employ- 
ment of the vibhavas etc. in the manifestation of Rasa. It has already 
been dealt with in the Dhvanyaioka. The formal impropriety, called 
fcaftiroAga tmauri/ya, is chiefly concerned with the occurrence of five 
defects, viz. t IdheySvimaria (pp. 37-58), prakrama-bheda {pp. 58-66), 
krama-bheda (PP- 66-69), paunaruktya (pp. 69-84) smd vBcyavacona 
(pp. 84.109). The question of aucitya will be dealt with in the next 
■chapter. 
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scholastic argumentation, exhibiting much fastidious criticism 
and great learning of a miscellaneous kind ; but its avowed 
object is polemical and it does not pretend to set up a new 
system. Mahimabhatta possesses all the qualifications of a 
subtle controversialist and enters into his task with a decided 
animus, which constitutes the source at once of his weakness 
as well as of his strength. A fine product of a scholastic 
age, he cannot yet look beyond the pettiness of immediate 
issues ; and whatever might be the value of his peculiar 
proposition, he hardly ever adds to its limited interest any 
independent treatment of the larger problems of Poetics. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons why even his logical 
acumen and his erudition failed to keep the interest of his 
work alive ; but the chief reason why his book was 
forgotten in later times and was cited only to be condemned 
— a fate which it shared with the Vakrokti-jivita of Kun- 
taka — was that it pitted itself against the more formidable 
theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardh'ana which was 
destined to supersede it by attracting away the best thinkers 
of later times. The anumdna-iheoTy of Mahimabhatta, like 
the va kro kti- theory of Kuntaka, appears to have never receiv- 
ed any liberal recognition in the hands of later theorists, 
nearly all of whom, since Mammata’s time, accepted without 
question the system of the Dhvanyaloka. In attempting to 
explain away the new theory of Vyanjana in terms of the 
already recognised idea of Anumana, or reviving Bhamaha’s 
old position in the face of the more widely received theory 
of the new aesthetic school, Mahimabhatta and Kuntaka 
were apparently fighting on behalf ol a cause already 
doomed. 

( 4 ) 

Bhoja and the Agni-purana 

The school of opinion, represented in Poetics by the- 
alamkara-povtion of the Agni-purana apparently follows a 
tradition which departs in many respects from the orthodox 
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systems, and which we find developed by Bboja in bis 
own way in hislSarasvatbkapthdbhara(ia is , 

This apocryphal Purana of uncertain date is ambitiously 
cyclopaedic. There is hardly any doubt, however, that the 
aiattikara-poxiion of this work, as we have already remarked, 
is chiefly a compilation, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a 
writer who was himself no theorist but who probably wanted 
to collect together and present a workable epitome, conform- 
ing in essentials to the teachings of no particular orthodox 
school, but gathering its material from all sources. This will 
be borne out not only by its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical tieatment. but also from the presence 
of verses culled from various old writers. 

Taking the AlamkSra-seciion of the Agni-puram and the 
Sorasvail-kanthabharana side by side, one is struck at once 
by some fundamental characteristics which are common to 
both. The most peculiar feature of the Agni-purdna theory 
is the absence of the doctrine of Dhvani. although the concept 
of dhvani 3s included casually, after the manner of ancient 
authors, in the figure akjepa ( sa akjepo dhvanih sydc ca 
dhvani na vyajyate yatah, 344. 14). Tbe word dhvani is also 
used in the opening verse (336. J-Bhoja i. 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dhvani, varna, pad a and 
vakya (dhvanir varndh padam vdhyam ity etad vdtimayam 
matam) ; but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word 
which reveals the spho\a . and which is indicated by the same 
term in the VSkjapadlya. The work, however, recognises 
abhidha and lakyana, the ideas of which were already 
elaborated by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. 
At the same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings 
from Bharata, Bhamaha and Dandin. this work cannot be 
taken as substantially following tbe views of any one of tbe 


schools represented by these names. 

23 Much of this section was primed originally as an article coniri* 
buted to JRAS. 1923. pp. 537-49. On Viinu-dharmoKara Puraija sec 
vol. i, p. ?5f and on Agnl-purSija i, p-97f, where an account of theif 
contents is given. 
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There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by Visvanatha in support of his own extreme view, the 
Agni-purana speaks of Rasa as the “soul” of poetry in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity ( vcig-vaidagdhya-pra - 
dhane'pi rasa evatra fivitam, 336. 33). It devotes a somewhat 
lengthy chapter to the description, after Bharata, of rasa 
and bhava ; yet there is nowhere any central theory of Rasa 
or any elaboration of a system of Poetics on its basis. As 
to the origin of Rasa, it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss ( ananda ) proceeds self-consciousness 
( ahamkara ), from self-conciousness proceeds conceit (abhi- 
mana), from conceit pleasure (rati), of which Srhgara (love), 
liasya (laughter) and other rasas are modifications (338. 2-4). 
It admits with Bharata four fundamental Rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus shown 
to Rasa in poetry and drama, the Agni-purana cannot be 
affiliated to the Rasa school ; for it does not make any 
attempt to correlate with this central priciple the other factors 
of poetry, viz. riii, guna and alamkara, which are also 
recognised as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
[act, however, worth noticing in this connexion is that al- 
though the Agni-purana recognises nine Rasas, adding santa 
to the orthodox eight, it extols and gives prominence to 
sriigara : a trait which is unique and which is found fully 
developed in Bhoja who, as we shall see presently, accepts 
no other Rasa than sriigara in his Sriigara-prakasa and gives 
almost exclusive attention to this important Rasa in his 
Sarasvati-kanlhabharana. 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded to riti 
(ch. 339) and guna (ch. 345), the Agni-purana does not follow 
the tenets of the Riti school, as represented by Dandin and 
Vamana. Dandin classifies Riti, which he calls Marga, into 
two extreme types, vaidarbhi and gaudi, to which Vamana 
adds pancdli as an intermediate type ; but the classification, 
according to both, depends upon the presence or absence of 
certain fixed excellences of diction, known as Gunas. To 
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(bis enumeration Rudraja adds lap, but by Riti he means a 
definite arrangement of sentences with reference to the use 
of compound words of variable length. The AgnUpurana 
accepts this four-fold classification, but the distinction is 
supposed to lie not only in the length or shortness of com- 
pound words, but also in the qualities of softness or smooth- 
ness, as well as in the prominence or otherwise of metaphori- 
cal expression ( upacara ). The Gunas, again, are regarded 
as fundamental characteristics both by Dandin (i. 42) and 
Vamana (i. 2. 6-S), who take them as forming the essence 
of Riti, and distinguish them carefully from Alamkaras, which, 
in the opinion of Dap^in, form the general characteristics 
of both the Margas, and, in the opinion of Vamana, are 
merely accidental characteristics enhancing the charm of 
poetry already brought out by the Gunas. The Agni-purapa. 
however, defines the Gunns, which are nowhere connected 
directly with Riti. simply as those characteristics which reflect 
great beauty on poetry (y<z/r k&vyc mahattm c/taySm anu- 
grhnaty asau guna/i, 345. 3), a definition which hardly 
distinguishes them from AlaipkSras, the definition of which 
is here almost the same: kavya-iobhakaran dharman atom- 
karan pracaksate (341. 17)* 4 , and is merely copied uncritically 
from Dandin ii. 1. The classification of Gupas themselves, 
agaiD, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
Gunas are classified as either Sabda-gunas or artha-gunas, 
and this procedure is sanctioned by VSmana. The Agni- 
purSpa brings in finer distinctions (345. 3 f.). The Gunas are 
here said to he of two kinds, specific {vaiSepka) and general 
(samanya). the former apparently confining itself to any 
specific part or feature of a composition, the latter existing 
as common to its several component parts. The samanya 
gima, again, is in its turn classified into three subdivisions, 

24 Thh verse is also cited by Bhoja (ch. v, p. 355) ; but he remarks* 
latra U vya-iobbSkarin Ity anena ilesopamBdivad guna-rasa-bhSvo- 
tadti bhSsa-praiaman Bdin apy upagrhniUi. apparently as a commentary 
on Datjdio’s view l 
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according as it appertains to sabda, ortha, or both ; the 
Agni-purana (and Bhoja) admitting for the first time, so far 
as we know, this threefold classification. An altogether 
different scheme of enumeration of these Gunas then follows. 
Vamana mentions in all ten Gunas, making each of these a 
sabda-guna as well as an artha-guna. The sabda-gunas, 
according to the Agni-purdna , are seven in number, viz., 
sle?a, lalitya, gdmbhirya, saukumarya, udarata, satya, and 
yaugiki ; the artha-gunas are six, viz. madlivrya , sam- 
vidhana, komalatva, udarata, praudhi, and sdmayikatd ; the 
sabdartha-gunas are again six, viz. prasada. saubhdgya, 
yathasamkhya , prasastyatd, pdka, and raga. The character- 
istics of some of these Gunas are not very clearly marked”' ; 
and in Gunas like samvidhana and yathasamkhya are includ- 
ed ideas which are credited by other writers to Alamkaras. 
Although not enumerated as such, Dandin’s ojas is re- 
produced (345. 10=Dandin i. 80) in the course of the 
treatment of individual sabda-gunas. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that the influence 
of the Alamkara school, as represented by Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, is not very marked in this work. The sabdalam - 
karas are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, on 
the general lines of Dandin’s treatment 211 , but the arthalarn - 
karas do not strictly conform to the orthodox classification 
or definition. The Agni-purana gives eight varieties of 
the latter, viz. svarupa (or svabhava), sudrsya, utprek?a, ati- 
saya, vibhavana, virodha, hctu and sama (343. 2-3) ; the 
figures upama. rupaka, sahokti, and arthantara-nyasa being 
included separately under sadrsya (343. 5), and mention being 
made of eighteen kinds of upama embracing most of 

25 See V. Ragbavan, RIti and Guna in the Agni-purana in IHQ, x 
(1934) pp. 776-79. The printed text in the AnandaSrama cd. appears 
to be corrupt; Raghavan suggests corrections and interpretations. 

26 It recognises nine classes of Sabdalamkaras, viz. Chaya, Mudra, 
Ukti. Yukti, Gumphana. Vakovakyam, Anuprasa (including Yamaka), 
Citra and Dujkara (including Prahclika). 
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Daridin’s numerous subvarieties of that figures (343. 9 f). 
The Agni.purana is also one of the earliest known works 
which adds a separate chapter on the ubhayalamkaras (not 
recognised by earlier writer), and this includes six varieties, 
•viz. praSasti, kanti, aucitya, samkyepa, yavad-arthata and 
■abhlvyakti (344. 2), some of which would come under Gunas 
-of other writers”. Indeed, the classification and definition 
of the Gunas and Alainkaras, which are not differentiated 
very clearly, would appear crude and unsystematic, when 
•compared to the elaborate critical treatment of the Riti and 
^he Aiamkara schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 
-Agnl-purBna follows, in its general standpoint, none of the 
.orthodox schools of Poetics, so far as they are known to 
•us, although with regard to its material it attempts to cull, 
.in its cyclopaedic spirit, notions, expressions and even whole 
verses from the authors of the different schools, without, 
however, connecting them with a central theory. It borrows, 
for instance, Dandin’s definition of the kBvya-Sarlra (isJQriha- 
.vyavacchlnnii padavalt), but the attempt to supplement it 
■by adding kavyarj l sphu^ad-alainkuram gunavad doja-var- 
■jitam (336.6-7), is merely eclectic and hardly constitutes 
an improvement. The same remarks apply to its definitions 
of fundamental notions like guna or aiamkara, which are 
merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from earlier 
writers. At the same time, mere eclecticism is not enough 


27 It is noteworthy in this connexion that T3a.n<3\a'ssatniidhi.suna 
is treated here under the context of /ofcjflpfl with a hint apparently of 
identifying them.— The borrowings from BhSmaha and Dapdin by the 
PurSna are extensive. For instance, the definitions of the figures rupaka, 
■disc pa, aprastuta-praiam.su, samSsokti and paryayokta given by the 
PurSija (343. 22 ; 344. 15, 16, 38, 17) are almost the same as those of 
Bhamaha (ii. 21, 68 ; iii.29.8 ; It. 79) ; while the definitions of rupaka, 
uiprekjd, \Uetokti, vibhavanS, apahnuti and samadhi (343. 23,24*25, 
26-27, 27-28 ; 355.18, 13) appear to have been repeated from Daridin - 
<ti. 66, 221,323, 199, 3M ; i, 93) respectively. 
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to explain certain features of this work ; the peculiar treat- 
ment and arrangement, for instance, of the gunas and 
alamkaras which depart very strikingly from orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature 
of the work itself, admit the probable existence of an al- 
together different line of speculation, of which unfortunately 
no other early traces are preserved. 

This tradition of opinion we find fully developed in 
Bhoja. The prominence given to rasa and the absence of 
the dhvani-theory in Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise us t 
nor should the peculiar arrangement of the gunas and 
alamkaras appear unintelligible. The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dandin is shown throughout ; and in fact,. 
Dandin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred unacknowledged quotations 28 . At the same 
time, Bhoja very freely incorporates definite verses and 
illustrative stanzas from most of his well-known predecessors, 
especially from Bhamaha, Vamana, Rudrata and Dhanika. 
He even appropriates Karikas from the Dhvanyaloka 29 ,. 
although he does not accept its theory. His huge compilation, 
like its prototype the Agni-purana. in more or less cyclo- 
paedic in scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparent- 
ly one of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with 
the exception of ignoring the d/ivom'-theory) of earlier 
schools in the light of a different tradition, of which another 
form is perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two 
Jaina Vagbhatas. But in some of the main points, similarity 
of his treatment to the Agni-purana is obvious, and here the 
teachings of the orthodox schools are of no avail. The 
verbal borrowings are numerous. Thus Agni 341. 18 f has 
much in common with Sarasvati-kanfhabharana ii, some 

28 While the Agni-purana takes no less than 160 passages from 
Dandin. 

29 As the Agni-purana appropriates six of its Karikas. 
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verses of the former being literally adopted by the latter. 
The /Igni 341. 18-19, says: 

ye vyutpattyadina sabdam alamkartum iha kfamahj 
sabdalamkaram Shits tart kavya-mlmamsa-kovidah* 0 / [_ 

This definition of a iabdalatnkara is adopted by Bhoja, 
with the oniy verbal change of the defective last line into 
Sabdalamkara-satiijnas te jneyS jalyddayo budhaih (ii. 2). Such 
instances can be easily multiplied, and we may cite for 
comparison vlgni 341. 21 and Bhoja ii. 39 ; Agni 342. 10 and 
Bhoja ii. 79; Agni 338. 11 and Bhoja v. 3, etc. Apart from this 
fact of literal similarity, which, however, is not conclusive, 
there is a Striking coincidence, as we shall see presently, of 
treatment, as well as agreement of views on fundamental 
points, which is more than merely accidental. It is not 
suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the Agni-purSna 
or the Puraija copying directly from Bhoja; it is quite possible 
that they exploit in common an unknown source. But there 
is hardly any doubt that they follow a common tradition 
which is different in many respects from that of the 
Kashmirian writers. 11 

30 Instead of kSvya-mlmansaka vidalt in the text. 

31 With regard to the relation between the Agni-purana-compiler 
and Bhoja, our views do noc appear to have been clear to P. V. Kane 
and V. Raghavan. We have explicitly stated them in Poona Orientalist 
ii, p. 15-17 ; we repeat them here. A comparative study of Bhoj'a’s 
Sarasvati-k. and the AIaip fc 3ra-section of the PurSna would, in our 
opinion, indicate that (1) Both the works are more or less compilations, 
(2) As compilations both are eclectic, but not very well assorted and 
critical, (3) Both follow a tradition of opinion which is distinctive and 
which stands apart from that of the orthodox Kashmirian writers, 
(4) Bhoja is more systematic and certainly more elaborate, and the 
distinctive topics are found in Bhoja ia a more developed form. These 
considerations led us to believe that there might be no question of direct 
mutual borrowing, but both were drawing upon a common source, and 
tbs: the more daberate and systematic Bhoja was probably ebreodegh 
cally later. If the PurSna-compiler was later and took from Bhoja, it 
would be strange indeed that he should present as undeveloped and 
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Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Agni- 
purana by adding expressly Rasa among its essential 
characteristics, which, as the commentator RatneSvara points 
out, indicates the influence of the “Ka^mlrakas” : 
nirdosam gunavat kavyam alainkarair alamkrlam f 
rasanvitam (i. 2). 

In conformity to this definition, which mentions rather 
uncritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja deals in the first 
chapter with the Dosas and Gunas and devotes the next three 
chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic figures 
(Alamkaras) of sabda, of artha, and of both sabda and artha. 
In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of Rasa, for 
Bhoja thinks that rasokti is essential in poetry (v. 8). But 
like the author of the Agni-purana, Bhoja is not explicit with 
regard to the question of correlating this aesthetic element 
with other elements of poetry, and his conception of Rasa 
bears resemblance to that of the ulpatti-vadiiis whose causal 
theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by earlier 
authors like Dandin. No doubt, in one verse (i, 158) Bhoja 
is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only if it 
contains the Gunas, even though it may possess various kinds 
of poetic figures ; for even excellent poetic figures in a 
composition without the Gunas present an ugly aspect, as 
the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
though she wears excellent ornaments. But this verse is only 
an unacknowledged quotation from Vamana (iii. 1. 2, Vrtti), 
and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic statements, 
not unusual in Sanskrit writers, made for the purpose of 
simply emphasising a point, or as a characteristic of the 
uncritical and confused nature of the work itself ; for other- 
wise we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion with Rasa or Alamkara. 

unsystematic what was already developed and systematic in bis pre- 
sumed source. It would hardly make any difference if the Purana- 
compiler is proved later than Bhoja ; but as our available evidence is at 
best uncertain, it would be better to leave the question open. 
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Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on Rasa, 
probably in accordance with the views of the new school of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, he cannot yet be taken 
as an adherent of the Dhvani school, nor of the older Rasa 
school. Bhoja mentions here as many as twelve Rasas, 
adding the santa, preyas, udatta and uddhata, to the eight 
orthodox Rasas mentioned by Bharata (vi. 15)” ; but in bis 
treatment he follows the Agrti-purana tradition in singling out 
the Srfigara for almost exclusive attention. This trait is also 
noticeable in his other work. SrngGra-prakafa. in which he 
accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic”, thus justifying its title. 

Bhoja modifies the Agni-purana’s classification of the Gunas 
by dividing the general (samanya) Gunas. according as they 
relate to iabda and artha, into external ( bahya ) and internal 
(abhyantara), on the one hand, with specific ( 'yaiSegikd ) Gunas 
on the other. By the last he understands those which under 
special circumstances are Gunas in spite of their being 
essentially Do?a$ or faults (i. 60 f). He carries the differentia- 
tion and multiplication of Gunas still further, and enumerates 
twenty-four fabda-gunas and as many artha-guncts, again, of 
identical names. Like the Agni-purBna, Bhoja is not very 
precise or critical in his definitions of individual Gurtas. and he 
assigns to some Gunas properties which are ascribed to Alam- 
karas by other writers. It is curious to note that the artha - 
gum kanti is defined, after Vamana, as dipta-rasatvam (i. 81), 
including Rasa therein ; and in the Sabda-gwja gambtiirya 
(i. 73) is incorporated the concept of Dhvani. At the same 

32 Of these £Snta and Preyas are already recognised. Tbe four 
additional Rasas (to orthodox eight) are meant to be '.associated with tbe 
four kinds of heroes, namely, Dhira-ianta, Dhlra-latita, Dbirodatfa 
and Dhiroddhata respectively. See V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, 
pp. 121-22. 

33 So says Vidyidhara, p. 98 ; also KumSrasvamin, p. 221, and 
tbe author of Mandara-maranda-eampS ix, p. 107. See Vol i pp. 135-38, 
for a detailed account of Bhoja’s conception of Rasa in SarasvatH. 
and SiAgara-pr. See V. Raghavan, Snigara-pra kaia'pp. 418-542. 

37 
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Bhoja, he includes a very limited number in the mixed third 
class of Ubbayalamkara; sacb as punaruktavad-ahhasa, in 
which stress is laid equally on iabda and art ha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
follows a peculiar line of speculation different m some 
respects from the accepted views of the various established 
schools, makes Bhoja’s work an interesting study ; but its 
theoretic importance has been exaggerated. The work, no 
doubt, possesses a certain importance for this unique treat- 
ment in the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value consists, 
not in its theories, nor in its discussion of general principles, 
but in its being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual 
and an exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, 
for which not only the works of Alamkarikas but also of 
almost all the well-known poets have been laid under 
contribution . The later writers, in spite of the fascination 
which the magic name of BbojaiSja carries with it, cite this 
work chiefly for its abundant wealth of illustration, or for the 
purpose of supporting some unorthodox view to which Bhoja 
might have lent the authority of his name. • The learning 
which this work parades, though extensive, is ill-assorted and 
uncritical, its ideas lacking in system and its expression in 
preciseness. The school of opinion which Bhoja represents 
does not appear to have received any support or following 
in later times*'. 

35 Apart from occasional citations from Bhoja by later authors, 
Vidy3nStha (as well as PrakSIavarya rn his RasSnjavdlankSra) appears 
to be the one writer who goes to the length of following Bhoja ‘s elaborate 
classification of the Gunas (see below, ch. vii).— Bhoja’s truly 
‘•mammoth’’ work, the $i&%tlTa-pral. 3sa, has not yet been published, but 
a detailed account of its coatents will be found In V. Raghavan's thesis 
on the same. It has the same eclectic and encyclopaedic character of 
an all-comprehcndiog type (but on a much more extended scale) as his 
presumably earlier and smaller work, the Sarasvafi-kWthabharana. 
With regard to subject-matter and essential ideas, however, it adds 
nothing substantially new which is not contained io a brief form in 
Sarasvaii-k. In spite of its name the SrngSra-pr. comprehends in its 
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36 chapters most of the important topics of Poetics and some of 
Dramaturgy. Thus, ch. i-vi. deal with Sabda and Artha ; ch. vii-xi 
with grammatical and poetical aspects of Sahilya of Sabda and Artha, 
including treatment of Dosa, Guna and Alamkara ; ch. xii. mainly with 
Drama and its general features; ch. xiii-xiv with a preliminary treat- 
ment of Rasa ; ch. xv-xvii with Vibhavas and Anubhavas of Rati ; 
ch. xviii-xxi with four Srhgaras of four Purujarthas — viz. Srhgaras of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa ; ch. xxii-xxxvi with elaboration of 
the lower Srngara Rasa (apart from the higher Snugara of Abhimana 
explained in ch. xi) of Rati between man and woman. Thus, after 
dealing with Doja-hana, Gunopadana, Alamkara-yoga and Rasa-viyoga 
(which last should be avoided) he gives an exposition of his theory 
of Abamkara-Abhimana-Srhgara Rasa. With reference to the general 
features of the Drama he devotes a large part of his work to the two 
phases of Vipralambha and Sambboga Srhgara viewed as a relation 
between man and woman. 



CHAPTER VII 

MAMMATA and the new school 
( 1 ) 

The foregoing sketch of the progress of the principal 
schools and systems, terminating in the dominance of the 
Dhvani school, will make it clear that the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics is marked by two or three well-defined stages.* The 
dim beginnings of the science are indeed hidden from us. but 
we enter upon the first historic stage of its formulation, in a 
more or less developed form, in the works of Bbamaba and 
Dan4'ta. This is followed by u fruitful ancf creative stage, 
ending with Abhinavagupta, in which the theories of the 
different schools or systems were settled in their general 
outlines, giving rise to four distinct schools of opinion, 
respectively represented by the Rasa-, Alaipkara-, Riti- and 
Dhvani-systems. It covers more than three centuries, and 
includes some of the g'reat names in the history of the 
discipline, like those of Bhamaba, Udbbafa and Rudrata, of 
Lollata, SaAkuka and Bbajfa Nayaka. of Daridin and Vamana, 
of the Dhvanikara. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, of 
Kuntaka. Mahimabbajta and Bboja: all of whom helped, 
in a constructive or destructive way, to shape the different 
currents of thought which ultimately ran into one stream in 
the standard text-book of Mammala. 

If we attempt to discriminate between these different 
schools of thought and roughly indicate the broad steps taken 
in the progress of the discipline, we can state generally that 
the Alamkara system proposed to confine itself to a theory of 
embellishment ( alarnkSra ) of expression consistently with 
what was probably the original tradition of the discipline ; 


1 See vol. i, pp. 322 f. 
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the Rasa system, starting v/ith the consideration of the 
drama, was responsible for introducing into poetic theory the 
subjective element of rasa, represented by the feelings, moods 
and sentiments ; the Rlti system laid stress on the objective 
beauty of representation realised by means of diction {rlti) 
and its constituent excellences ( gunas ) ; while the Dhvani 
system, admitting the underlying truth of all these doctrines, 
elaborated a peculiar theory of suggestion in poetry {dhvani), 
including the suggestion of rasa, to which everything else was 
correlated. It v/ill be seen from this that a relative emphasis 
was laid on the elements of alamkara, rasa, rlti (including 
gum and do$a) and dhvani by each of these systems ; and 
although the soft hand of Indian dialectics drew lines of 
fantastic ideas, consisting of odd and abstruse schemes, it is 
on these essential points that the theories centred themselves, 
and the main currents flowed thereof in different directions. 
It v/as, however, realised in the end that all these gleams of 
thought must be gathered into a focus, and all these currents 
must be made to flow into one stream. The purely normative 
character of the discipline began to disappear, and it v/as 
understood that, however much importance v/as attached 
to the fact of extcrnalisation, to the consideration of 
embellishment or diction, it was far outbalanced by the most 
necessary and important principle of higher poetry, viz, 
the art of suggestion, especially connected v/ith the art of 
suggesting a peculiar mental condition of enjoyment, 
technically known as rasa, of v/hich the charm lies in a 
disinterested and impersonal pleasure in the mind, the 
attitude proper to contemplation of the beautiful 2 . 

2 The problem, therefore, docs not concern rhetoric merely, and 
the ideal of beauty (if the expression is allowable) is no longer conceived 
from the outside, being associated v/ith a peculiar condition of artistic 
enjoyment, the suggestion of v/hich is taken as the chief function of 
poetry. As explained by an able critic of Sanskrit literature (Oldcnbcrg, 
Die Litcratur dcs alien Indian, pp. 207f), the Indian theorists permit 
intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine beauty, to stand behind 
that of purely feminine enjoyment born of the finest sensibility. Both 
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This period ends with the ultimate standardisation of a 
more or less complete scheme of Poetics, outlined in the 
Dhvanyaloka, in which an attempt is made to bring into a 
definite focus the scattered ideas of previous speculation. 
The period which followed this and with which we are 
concerned in this and following chapters, is necessarily a stage 
ot critical elaboration, the chief work of which consists in 
summarising and setting forth, in the concise form of text- 
books, the results of earlier speculations. The stage is marked 
by great scholastic acumen, if not by remarkable originality 
ot creative genius, but it denotes also a progressive deteriora- 
tion of the study itself. It covers the age of numberless 
commentaries, which may be characterised, like the scholia 
of European classical literature, as consisting mostly of 
-‘comments on comments of annotated annotations”. They 
busy themselves with the explanation, expansion or restriction 
of the already established rules. We have also the rise of a 
number of popular writers and textbook makers who wanted 
to simplify the science for general enlightenment, the lowest 
stage being reached when we come to manuals and school- 
books of comparatively recent times. 

It is difficult to classify some of these writers. Here and 

these traits are found in the literature from the earliest times ; the idea 
of ecstatic rapture side by side with a strong inclination towards saga- 
city and subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
discipline naturally sank to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but at the same time it must be admitted that the 
theorists were not blind to finer issues, nor were they 'indifferent to the 
supreme excellence of real poetry and tbe aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They always take care to add that despite dogmas the poetic 
imagination must show Itself ; and tbe ultimate test of poetry is the 
appreciation ot the sahrdaya, the man of taste, whose technical know- 
ledge must be equal to his finer capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, bom 
our of wide culture and identification with tbe feelings and sentiments 
of the poet. As this capacity, which is likened to the Miss of dtvin© 
-contemplation, » vouchsafed only to the fit and few, the critic as well 
ns the poet is horn, and not made. 
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there we find isolated and straggling followers of the older 
schools. Some are frankly uncritical, some merely eclectic ; 
while others are characterised by the very modest ambition 
of producing nothing more than a popular text-book. But 
the majority of the writers of this period, which covers moro 
than five or six centuries, accept, with some reservations, 
the Dhvani-theory and the scheme of Poetics as finally 
determined by Mammafa. There are small groups of writers 
who devote themselves to special topics, like kavi’£ik$a or 
the subject of rasa (especially snigara-rasa), but this apparent 
branching off from the main stem of the finally authoritative 
Dhvani system, is to be explained as due rather to the 
following of older traditions, or perhaps to the refining or 
analytic spirit of the times, than to any real split in the 
domain of general theory. With regard to matters of general 
theory and the main problems, the decadent Post-dhvani 
writers as a rule thought that there was nothing new to set 
forth ; they consequently fell back on matters of detail 
which helped to satisfy their growing speculative passion 
for fine distinctions and their scholastic bent for controversy. 
It would be tedious, as well as useless, therefore, to treat 
them here at any great length, for they repeat more or less 
the same idea in their own way, sometimes in the same 
stock manner and phraseology, and differ from each other 
only in matters of no great theoretic importance. The 
only subject worth studying in them is their minute analysis 
and elaboration of numberless poetic figures, which are not 
treated, as not coming perhaps within the scope of their 
general exposition, by .the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, 
but which occupy a very considerable position in later 
literature. Here was room enough to supplement, as 
Ruyyaka expressly states, the treatment of their predecessors 
and this portion of their work is beaten out with such extreme 
nicety and elaborateness that the Alamkara-^astra, judging 
from these works alone, would be, as it often has been, 
designated as a study of Rhetoric merely. But even from 
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Ruyyaka's time, the scope and nature of most of the in- 
dividual figures appear to have been fairly fixed, only to 
be criticised and improved upon here and there by such later 
writers as Jagannatha. 

It is important, however, to note that although this new 
school (navyah, aravaclnah ) accepts in the main the genera! 
position of the Dhvani school, it is yet not entirely free from 
the influence of older schools. It betrays a lurking regard for 
older writers and brings back, rightly or wrongly, some of 
the old ideas into the elaboration of its own theory of poetry. 
It is difficult, for this reason, to take these writers in a lump 
and affiliate them directly to the Dhvani school. Mammaja’s 
definition of poetry, for instance, is not altogether free from 
the influence of the views of such older writers as Vamana ; 
Ruyyaka follows Udbbata and Kuntaka extensively in bis 
detailed analysis of poetic figures ; Viivanatha clearly be- 
trays the influence of the Rasa school on his own system ; 
while Jagannatha revives in a new form the old definition 
of poetry given by Dandin. It is remarkable that most of 
these writers attempt to arrive at a precise definition of 
poetry, a task which was wisely left alone by the Dhvani- 
kara ; but in doing so, they probably meant to find out a 
comprehensive formula to cover the old ideas as well as (he 
new, although it must be said that they succeed less often 
than they involve themselves in hopeless inconsistencies. This 
reactionary tendency, however, is interesting as indicating 
that they were not unconscious of the importance of earlier 
views as they were not entirely content with the clear-cut 
scheme of the DhvanySIoka ; a fact which would go to 
demonstrate, to some extent, that want of originality is a 
charge which cannot be brought in its entirety against these 
followers of the finally dominant Dhvani system. 

I 2 ) 

Mammaia 

The first and foremost writer of this group is Mamma {a. 
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whose Kavya-prakasa must have helped a great deal, judging 
from its popularity and influence, in Anally establishing 
the authority of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. 
This work, combining as it does the merit of fulness with that 
of conciseness, not only summed up previous speculations 
in Poetics in the succinct form of a text-book, but it became 
in its turn the starting point of endless text-books and 
exegesis. 

Mammata’s general standpoint will be obvious at a glance 
by examining his well known definition of poetry. Although 
he adheres in the main to the teachings of the Dhvani school 
and accepts Rasa as an important element of poetry, his 
definition tad a-dosan sabdarthau sagundvanalamkrli pttnah 
kvdpi (“poetry consists in word and sense, devoid of the 
defects and possessing the excellences, and sometimes devoid 
also of poetic figures”) follows the time-honoured custom of 
starling with word and sense ( sabda and artha) and mention- 
ing the gitiia, dosa and alamkura ; but it does not expressly 
include any reference to dhvani and rasa, which arc apparent- 
ly comprehended by implication. For, following up this 
definition, Mammafa begins with the discussion of the 
functions of sabda and artha, incidentally establishing the 
function of suggestion ( vyahjana ) and the superiority of the 
suggested sense ( vyahgya artha or dhvani), and divides poetry 
into three classes (viz. dhvani, gunibluita-vyahgya and citra ) 
in relation to the suggested sense. This leads him to enu- 
merate and exemplify the various subdivisions of these three 
•classes of poetry, and in this connexion dilate upon the nature 
and theory of Rasa, which is included in the scope of 
“suggestion of imperceptible process” ( asamiak?ya-krama 
vyahgya). In this context, he examines and rejects the views 
of Lollata, Saiikuka and Bha({a Nayaka, and accepts the 
vyakti-vada which he ascribes to Abhinavagupta. Mention 
is made of eight orthodox dramatic Rasas, ( a$iati nat.yc rasah 
smrtah), but the ninth Rasa, the Santa, is added, apparently 
as relevant to poetry. 
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Mammaja then proceeds to discuss the Guna and Do?a, 
not in relation to poetry in general as his definition would 
imply, but in relation to their subserviency or otherwise to 
> awakening of Rasa. The Gunas as excellences of com- 
position are interpreted in a new sense (after Auandavardhana) 
and brought into effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a work, as qualities which serve to heighten its 
oharm. The verbal form of a work cannot be said to possess 
the qualities of energy or sweetness (except by way of 
analogy), unless we mean by it that the underlying sentiment 
-is vigorous or sweet. The Gunas, therefore, are related to 
the Rasa, as virtues like heroism are related to the soul of a 
man,. The verbal form, the mere sound, produces the 
excellences only as a means or instrument ; the real cause is 
the Rasa, even as the soul is the true cause of virtues like 
heroism in a man. The same consideration applies also to 
the case of poetic figures (Alamkaras), and their place in 
poetry is justified by their relation to Rasa. They are compared 
to ornaments on a man’s body ; and as such, they adorn 
words and meanings which constitute the ‘body’ of poetry. 
They thus serve to embellish indirectly (through sound and 
sense) the underlying soul of sentiment, but not invariably. 
If the Rasa is absent, they produce mere variety of expression. 
It should also be noted that the Gunas are accepted, after 
Anandavardhana, as three in number*, and it is maintained 

3 Mammaja demonstrates with some care that it is not necessary 
to accept Jbe ten Gunas of Vamana, but that it is quite enough if we 
postulate three comprehensive excellences, viz, ojas (energy), prasada 
(lucidity) and mBdhurya (sweetness). If we examine the Guqas of 
Vamana critically, we find that some of them can very well be included 
in these three ; some constitute mere absense of defects ; while 
others are sometimes positive defects. Thus, VSmana’s Jle/a, 
samSdht and ud&ratct are comprehended by ojas ; artha-vyakti is merely 
an aspect, of prasada', somata, consisting of a certain uniformity of 
•diction.is sometimes a fault; while saukumBrya and kanli, defined respec- 
tively as freedom from harsboessforinaaspicioasness) and vulgarity, are 
simply t he reverse of the defects druti-kasta and gramyatra, These const- 
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that combination of particular letters signify particular 
Gunas, so that the three Vrttis of Udbhata (and roughly the 
three Ritis of Vamana) are equalised to the three Gunas 
defined by himself 1 . Mammata admits Dosas of pado, jvak^a__ 

derations simplify the classification of the Gunas and put a limit to their 
useless multiplication or differentiation (witness, c.g. Bhoja’s elaborate 
scheme of 24 Gunas). Mammata, therefore, thinks that the distinction 
between sabda-guna and arlha-guna is meaningless, for the latter need 
not be separately considered. The mental activity, involved in the enjoy- 
ment of Rasa, is made to justify only three (and not ten) Gunas which 
arc thus brought into effective relation with the principal sentiment of a 
composition. Thus, the ojas is supposed to cause a brilliant expansion 
( vistara ) of the mind and resides in the moods of heroism, horror and 
fury ; the prasdda, proper to all the moods, is taken as the cause of a 
quick apprehension of the sense, extending over the mind at once 
( vydpti or vikasa), like a stream of water over a cloth, or like fire 
among dry fuel (cf. Bharata vii. 7) ; while the madlwrya, residing nor- 
mally in the erotic mood of love-in-union, but also appropriate to and 
rising successively in degree in pathos, love-in-separation and calm, is 
regarded as causing a softening or melting of the heart ( druti ). The 
three conditions of the mind, viz. expanding pervading and melting, 
which accompany the poetic sentiments, are thus made the basis 
of the three Gunas ; and though these mental states are sometimes 
mixed up and lead to various other mental conditions, these latter effects 
arc too many and too indistinct to be taken as the basis of new Gunas. 
This exposition follows and expands Dhvanyaloka ii. 8-llfsec above 
pp. 171 f) ; but it is possible that the original hint of associating these 
effects on the mental condition of the reader with the three Gunas was 
supplied by Bhalja Nuyaka ( "Locaua p. 68) who speaks of the enjoy- 
ment ( bhoga ) of Rasa as being characterised by the mental conditions 
of expanding (vistara), prevading (vikasa) and melting (druti). ViSva- 
natha substantially agrees with this view of Mammata ; but he takes 
the technical objection that the ojas etc. arc not the causes of, but 
identical with, the process of expansion etc. 

4 Sec above p. 104. We have seen above that Mammata explains 
away the so-called excellences of sense (artha-gunas), so that the Gunas 
arc confined to the sphere of sound. They arc produced by a particular 
arrangement of letters (varna), compounds ( samasa ) and mode of com- 
position (racana). Thus, the mudhurya or sweetness results from the 
employment of (i) all sparia letters or mutes (from k to m), excepting 
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a nd arth a, as well as Do$as o£ Rasa, a mode of treatment 
which is followed by most later writers. Although the poetic 
figures are not, in his opinion, always necessary to poetry 5 , 
he rounds off his treatise with an elaborate analysis and 
illustration of figures of sound and sense (including a limited 
number of figures which are of a mixed kind), enumerating 
as many as sixty-seven independent figures. 

From this brief summary of the topics of Mammata’s 
work, it will be clear that its value consists not in its originali- 
ty but in its orderly and concise discussion of the main issues 
(excepting those of Dramaturgy, which Hemacandra, Vidya- 
natba and ViSvanStba include in an attempt to supplement). 
His definitions as well as general treatment attempt to cover 
almost all fields of thought traversed by his predecessors. 

the cerebrals ((, (h, d, dh) coming with the last letters (nasals) at their 
respective class, (ii) r and n with short vowels, as welt as from (iii) 
complete absence of compounds or presence of short compounds. The 
o}as or energy is produced by (i) compound letters formed by the com- 
bination of the first and third letters of a class with the letters immediate- 
ly following them (i.e. with the second and fourth letters respectively) 
(ii) conjunct consonants of which r forms a part, (iii) cerebrals other 
than n (which letter is indicative of mSdhurya ), (iv) doubled letters, i.e. 
combinations of the same letters, (v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (i, j), 
(vi) long compounds, and (vii) a formidable or bombastic style. For 
obvious reasons there are no rules for prasada. The letters mentioned 
here are mostly the same as those 6iven by Udbha|a as saggsstois oS 
upanagarika, purufa , and komald (or gramya) Vrttis respectively. 
Mammala, therefore, thinks that Udbbafa’s three Vrttis, which Udbhafa 
himself comprehends under viilyanuprasa, are really equivalent to the 
three Eitis of V3mana and to his own three Gunas. 

5 From the new standpoint, Vatnana’s view that the Gunas produce 
I the beauty of a poem, while the Alaipkaras merely heighten the beauty 
I thus produced, is clearly inadequate- Mammala argues in this way. 
If the doctrine is taken to mean that the possession of all the excellences 
constitutes poetry, the gautfl and the pancali which are not marked by 
all the Gunas, would not be poetical ; if, however, the presence of a 
single excellence is enough to dignify a composition to the rank of 
poetry, then wc are driven to accept even a perfectly uapoetical passage 
as poetry, if it contains, say, the quality of energy. 
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The great popularity and authority which the Kavya-prakasa 
has always enjoyed and which is indicated by the large 
number of commentaries on it, must be explained as due not 
to any remarkable novelty of treatment, but to the clear and 
lucid (albeit the obscurities due to its brevity of exposition, 
necessitating commentaries) working out of the already 
accumulated stock of ideas in the light of the new scheme 
put forward in the Dhvanyaloka. 

But from the theoretical point of view, Mammata’s 
definition of poetry has been subjected to much vigorous 
criticism. Visvanatha, for instance, undoubtedly takes 
Mammata’s work as the basis ( upajlvya ) of his own, but 
begins his Sahitya-darpana with a trenchant attack on his 
definition. He points out, in the first place, that the Gunas- 
being merely properties of Rasa, should not have been 
logically included in the definition of essentials. He shows 
next that if only faultless (ado$a) composition s be called 
poetry, some of the best poems will have to be given up,, 
inasmuch as it is almost impossible to keep clear of all 
blemishes. Nor could it be said that faults mar only those 
particular words or their meanings in which they occur ; for 
if they are faults at all, bearing relation to the underlying 
sentiment in the composition, they must mar the whole poem.. 
Lastly, he maintains that no reference to poetic figures ought 
to have been made in the definition, as they are admittedly 
non-essential. Jagannatha’s criticism is more fundamental, 
although he agrees with Visvanatha as to the impropriety of 
including a reference to gutia, do?a, and alamkdra in the- 
definition. He objects that a word and its sense are not what 
is denoted by the term ‘p° e try’i for the universal use of such 
expressions as ‘a poem is read but its meaning is not under- 
stood’ shows clearly that a particular kind of words only is. 
what is meant. If it is said that the essence of poetry lies in. 
its capability of producing a mood (rasa), and that inasmuch- 
as a word and its sense have this capability, both constitute 
poetry, then it can be replied that, according to this too wide- 
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view, musical tones and theatrical gestures will have to be 
called poetry. 

Some of these and other arguments appear, no doubt, 
fastidious and pedantic, and have been met with equal ingen- 
uity by the commentators and followers of Matnmafa ; but 
the whole controversy indicates the futility of arriving at a 
precise logical definition of poetry and the difficulty of com- 
bining all the conventional elements in such a definition. The 
earlier theorists probably realised this and carefully avoided 
the task, for even the Dhvanikara contents himself with des- 
cribing its general nature and its divisions, an omission on 
which Mahimabhajja ridicules him by saying: kiiji ca kavya - 
sya svaruparp vyutpadayitukdmena matimata tallakfanam eva 
sSmSnyenSkhyatavyam. 

From the historical point of view, however, the definition 
is interesting, its apparent inconsistency and obscurity being a 
curious fact which can reasonably be explained by a reference 
to the views of the older schools and systems. The term rasa 
does not occur in the definition, and the fact that Mammata 
accepts the citra-kavya, which is grudgingly admitted by 
AnaDdavardhana as a division of poetry, would indicate, as 
Vi£vanatha points out, that Mammata does not consider 
Rasa to be essential. Yet he defines Guna and Do$a in terms 
of their relation to Rasa, a procedure which is not justifiable 
if the essentiality of Rasa is not admitted. On the other 
hand, if it is maintained that all reference to Rasa is omitted 
in tbe definition because it is such a well known and establi- 
shed fact in the poetical and critical world, then the pro- 
minence of threefold suggestion and the division of poetry on 
its basis are hardly explicable- The mention of Gui?a and 
Doja should in that case be omitted, as done by Jagann3tba, 
from the definition, which corresponds more to the definition 
of Vamana (i. 1. 1-3) ; and these two elements must be un- 
derstood in the sense in which Vamana takes them, viz. as 
properties of Sabda and artha.* This and other discrepancies 
6 This is the modified view o£ Jaganoatha who realises the difficulty 
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make it probable that Mammata, belonging as he does to the 
new school, is influenced to a great extent by the views of the 
older schools. He accepts, no doubt, the general scheme and 
theory of the Dhvani school, but in trying to reconcile them 
with those of earlier theorists, he lands himself in object- 
ionable inconsistencies. 


( 3 ) 

Visvanatha 

Even the definition of Visvanatha, who took upon himself 
the task of criticising Mammata, is open to similar objections, 
and has been criticised in its turn by Govinda and Jagannatha. 
In declaring that poetry consists of a sentence of which the 
‘soul’ is rasa ( vakyam rasatmakam kavyam), he is indeed 
betraying the unmistakable influence, of the Rasa school ; but 
he is also putting into a shape, in a way clearer than Abhi- 
navagupta does, the essentiality of rasa- dhvani, wisely left 
unstated but practically meant by the authors of the Dhvanya- 
loka J In taking up this extreme position, Visvanatha 
involves himself, however, in the somewhat clumsy subterfuge 
of admitting a distant touch of Rasa ( rasa-sparsa ) in all 
poetry, even in what is professedly descriptive or ornamental. 
Even if it is ideally correct to say that a poem ought always 
to manifest the Rasa alone, it does not, as a matter of fact, 
always do so. Jagannatha rightly objects 6 that Visvanatha’s 
definition would exclude poems in which the centre of gravity 
lies only in the matter ( yastu-dhvani ) or in the imaginative 
mood ( alamkara-dhvani ). The opponent cannot reply that 
this is exactly his own opinion, for thereby he goes against 
the view of ancient authorities, as well as againsj. the establi- 

and does not agree with Mammata (sec Rasa-gahgudhara p. 55). 
Similarly VidySnatha, though belonging to the new school, would 
accept (p. 334) Udbhata’s dictum samglialana-dharmu gunUh. 

7 See above cb. v, p. 166 ; ch. vi, p. 178f. 

8 p. 7-8. Cf Prabltu, ed. N. S. P. 1912, p. 11. 
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shed practice of great poets, who have admitted the scope of 
fact and imagination, and described subjects like a flood or 
narrated a travel, in which there is hardly any touch of Rasa. 
It would not do, therefore, to accept the rasa-dhvani alone ; 
for a complete definition must also take into account vastu- 
4hvani and alamkdra-dhvani. ViSvanatha anticipates this 
objection by saying that in cases other than those admitted 
expressly by himself there is always a semblance of Rasa 
(rasdh/insa) ; and the verse given in the Dhvanyaloka as an 
Instance of vastu-dhvani is, in his opinion, admissible only 
because there is such a touch of Rasa in it, and not be- 
cause mere vyangya vast it can constitute the essence of poetry. 
Jagannatha replies that nothing is gained by such a supposi- 
tion of an indirect reference to Rasa, because such a reference 
may also be construed in phrases like ‘the cow moves’ or 'the 
deer leaps.’ This cannot be taken as the sole criterion, 
because thereby any and every content of poetry would be 
reduced to the position of an excitant, an ensuant or an 
accessory of Rasa. 

Apart from this technicality and the emphasis put on the 
essentiality of Rasa, which however is not reconciled to other 
elements of poetry, Vi$vanatha’s scheme does not substantially 
differ from that of Mammata. on whose work he also appears 
to have written a commentary. In one passage, indeed, he 
pays an elegant tribute to his predecessor’s work by admitting 
his own indebtedness to it. After defining poetry as a 
sentence the ‘soul’ of which is Rasa, he proceeds in the usual 
way to analyse the ‘sentence* (vakyd) and the different 
functions of its constituent word and sense, establishing 
suggestion or vyanjana as the function necessary and impor- 
tant for the purpose of conveying the suggested Rasa ( bodhe 
rasadinam). He accepts only two divisions of poetry, viz., 
dhvarti and gunlbhuta-vyahgya kavya, and rejects the third, 
the citra-kavya (which is suffered by Anandavardbana and 
accepted by Mammata) on the ground that it is entirely 
devoid of Rasa and therefore inconsistent with his own 
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definition of poetry. It is curious, however, that Visvanatha, 
following Anandavardhana, partially admits the suggestion 
of vastu and alamkara under suggestion of perceptible process 
(kramoddyota-vyahgya), based on the power of word or sense 
or both. The case of poetry of subordinate suggestion 
(gumbhuta-vyahgya), where the Rasa involved is secondary, 
is justified by holding that the mere circumstance of the 
Rasa being collaterally suggested does not destroy the 
claim of such poetry ; for the relish of Rasa alone, whether 
circumstantial or essential, is the true criterion. It is this 
partiality for Rasa which makes him include a treatment,, 
omitted by most writers on Poetics, of dramatic composition, 
in which the delineation of the Rasas, the moods and senti- 
ments, is already established as fundamental by both poets 
and theorists. Consistently with the same idea, a Dosa or 
blemish is defined as the detractor of the Rasa ( rasapakar - 
saka), while a Guna is explained as a particular mode or 
quality of the Rasa depending on iabda and artha and 
enhancing the charm of the Rasa when Rasa is principal. 
The Gunas are really attributes of Rasa, but they are 
secondarily spoken of as belonging to a word and its sense: 
which secondary use also explains the old distinction between 
sabda-guna and artha-g'una. The Gunas are accepted as 
three in number, viz. madhurya, ojas and prasada, depending 
upon a combination of particular letters and justified by the 
attributes of expanding, pervading and melting the mind in its 
enjoyment of Rasa ; and the ten Gunas of older writers are 
mentioned and criticised after the manner of Mammata. It is 
curious, however, that Visvanatba admits the RTtis separately, 
instead of comprehending them, as Mammata does, under the 
Vrttis or considering them redundant after the enumeration 
of the three Gunas. He defines the RIti as pada-samghatana 0 
or particular arrangement of words (and letters) which helps 
the Rasas ( upakarlfi rasadinam). The Riti, however, relates 

9 By the term samghafana stress in laid on its technical sense of 
Samasa-vrttti, but this is not the only criterion. 
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entirely to the external framework of poetry, and is likened 
to the conformation of the body in relation to the soul 19 . 
Finally, the poetic figures (alcutikdras), which are treated 
substantially after the manner of Mammafa and Ruyyaka, 
are defined as those non-permanent attributes of word and 
its sense which add to their beauty and thus embellish the 
Rasa indirectly. The term ‘non-permanent’ (asthira) is 
explained, after Mammafa, by the statement that the presence 
of the Alamkaras is not necessary but accidental, as compared 
to the Gugas which are necessary attributes. 

The above sketch of ViSvanatha’s general position will 
sufficiently indicate that he is more or less a compiler and not 
an original writer, although he shows some constructive 
ability in elaborating a full and compact system of bis own 
on the basis of rasa-dhvani. His borrowings from Ananda- 
vardhana. Mammata and Ruyyaka are very extensive ; and 
sometimes his judgment forsakes him, making him copy his 
originals rather slavishly. He is not always happy in his 
innovations, and sometimes (though rarely) he is wrong or 
inconsistent in his interpretation. In spite of these and other 
defects his work is interesting in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics as an attempt at a further development of the Dhvani- 
theory out of itself, an attempt to which recognition was not 


10 VHvanalha speaks of four Rttis as follow: (i) vaidarbht or 
sweet style (marked by letters indicative of mddhury a, and by short 
compounds or absence of compounds), (li) gaudi or bombastic style 
(marked by letters indicative of ojas and possessing a Large number N 
of compounds), (iii) pancStl (marked by letters other than those 
mentioned above and containing five or six compound words), (iv) latt 
or the style intermediate between vaidarbht and pSncatl, This is only 
a variation oa the conventional enumeration ; hut strictly speaking, 
Mammata is right in not considering the Ritis separately, as they are 
comprehended by the three Vjttis or even by the three Guijas accepted 
by the new school. ViivacStba alludes to Vpttis under v/r tyanuprdsa 
and simply says (alter Ruyyaka): rasa-vitaya-vySpSravatl varna-tacand 
vfltiif, tad'anugatatvena prakarjena nyasandd vpttyanuprasah. 
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universally accorded by other strict followers of the theory. 
The Sahitya-darpana, written like the Kavya-prakasa in the 
form of Karika with Vrtti, has also the great merit of being 
written in a more simple and less controversial style than the 
treatises of Mammata and Jagannatha respectively ; and as a 
suitable and complete manual of Poetics, including a treat- 
ment of the dramatic art, it has always held its popularity 
as one of the most convenient text-books on the subject as a 
whole. 


( 4 ) 

Ruyyaka 

One of the most important writers of this group is 
Ruyyaka, who comes immediately after Mammata and who 
also appears to have written a commentary on Mammata’s 
work. In his treatment of the poetic figures with which his 
work (as its name Alamkara-sarvasva implies) is directly con- 
cerned, he shows, however, a remarkable degree of insight and 
independence of judgment which distinguishes him from his 
predecessor. The value of his contribution in this respect 
may be judged from the fact that his Alamkara-sarvasva not 
only helped to define and fix the conception of an alamkdra, 
of which the first indication was given by Kuntaka but which 
was left untouched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, but 
it had also a great influence in establishing by its careful 
analysis the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, 
so that his views on this matter have been accepted as autho- 
ritative by such important later writers as Visvanatha, 
Vidyadbara, Vidyanatha and Appayya Dik.sita. 

The plan of Ruyyaka’s work, written in the form Sutra 
with Vrtti, is stated by himself in the introductory portion 
of his Vrtti. He starts, in common with other followers of 
the Dhvani school, with the suggested sense ( prafiyamdna 
artha) and demonstrates by a rapid survey of the views of 
older writers that it was directly or indirectly recognised by 
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all. But he thinks that, in the opinion of the authorities 
who came before the Dbvani school, the chief function of 
the suggested sense consisted in embellishing the expressed 
meaning (vacyopaskara). and therefore it was naturally com- 
prehended in the sphere of poetic figures in which the 
expressed sense prevailed 11 . This is generally the view of 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Vamana and Rudrata. The 
Vakroktijlvita-kara, who came after Anandavardhana, in- 
cludes all ideas of Dhvani in a variety of Vakrokti based 
on upacSra or metaphorical expression. Bhatfa Nayaka 
maintains that the suggested sense, established chiefly through 
the forcible utterance of the poet ( kavi-praudhokti ) is only 
a secondary element in poetry, the essential thing being the 
relish of Rasa realised through a function called bhoga or 
enjoyment, which is distinct from and which transcends the 
denotative or generalising functions of words. The Vyakii* 
viveka-kara takes the relation of the expressed and the 
suggested in terms of the logical ling a and lingin, and regards 
the process of suggestion as a process of inference. None of 
these views comes up to that of the Dhvanikara, which is, 
therefore, accepted indisputably by Ruyyaka, who lays down 
sententiously at the end : asti tdvad vyangya-niftho vyanjana- 
vyaparoh. The three divisions of poetry into dhvani, guni- 
bhuta vyahgya and eitra are also recognised ; but as the 
first two are already discussed in the Atarrikara-marijarV* 
(p. IS) and the Dhvanydloka respectively, Ruyyaka proposes 
in this treatise to take up the remaining cilra-kdvya, which, 
including in its scope all poetic figures devoid of suggestion'*, 

11 vacyopask arakatvarn fty alamkaranam atma-bhMatvam, Jaya- 
ratha p. 3. 

12 Presumably this work was composed by himself. But Jayaratha 
does not expressly say so. In the Trivandrum edition, the reading is 
different. It reads kalidasSdi-prabandhesn (instead of alamkdra-manh 
ary Cm) dariitah. The Alarnkara-maZjarl appears to have dealt parti- 
cularly with rasa-dhvanl, apparently laying stress on irhgdra-rasa. 
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naturally covers an extensive field. As all detailed con- 
sideration of this topic is omitted in the Dhvanyaloka (as 
coming not properly within the sphere of its theory), here 
was an opportunity of supplementing the work of his pre- 
decessors. 

But the point had already been taken up and discussed 
in his own way by Kuntaka who recognised that the poet’s 
intention need not always be to awaken the Rasa or anything 
else unexpressed but may be directed simply to producing 
a certain strikingness of expression in the form of an express- 
ed poetic figure. He analysed poetic expression and found 
that the elements which went to make up the being of such 
a figure consisted of a peculiar turn of expression, which 
produced a certain charm (called vaicitrya or vicchitti-vi£e$a ) 
and which ultimately depended on the conception of the poet 
{kavi-pratibha-nirvartitaivay*. Both these terms are not new, 
the kavi-pratibha having been acknowledged as essential in a 
poetic composition by older theorists, and the saundarya of 
Vamana reappearing under the name of vaicitrya or vicchitti. 
The uhti-vaicitrya is discussed in another connexion by 
Anandavardhana (p. 243) ; and Mammata (probably under 
the influence of Kuntaka) lays down that the alamkara is 
nothing but vaicitrya itself. Abhinavagupta speaks of endless 
varieties of upama-vicchitti (p. 5), and in another passage 
(p. 8) uses the term as almost synonymous with kamamyaka 
or carutva-hetu. 

Ruyyaka does not elaborate a doctrine on this point but 
he accepts Kuntaka’s analysis implicitly and applies it to the 
detailed examination of individual poetic figures, a procedure 
which is followed by ViSvanatha, Appayya Dik§ita and 
Jagannatha. That he derived this idea from Kuntaka is 
indicated by Jayaratha in a passage in which the commen- 
tator, while rejecting on this ground the claim of the 
yatha-samkhya to be counted as a poetic figure, says: etac ca 


14 See above ch. vi, p. 188f. 
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vkroktipvila-krla saprapaneam uktam ity asmabhir nayastam 
n. 149). In the Atarnkara-sarvasva Ruyyaka does not debne 
;he term vlcchitti. but in the commentary on the rynAli- 
n veto attributed to him, he says <p. 44): talha ea sabdar- 
,hayor vicchillir alavkarph. yuxhitlU CP kpci-praubhoUaca- 
rupatvat kavi-pratibhottasasya snamysd mmtatmm bhapt- 
mine m paricchetmm iakya.c (-Then aEaio anolomMru 

consists of the charm or vicchi/ri of sound and sense and 

it is not possible to define mcchilti esactly. inasmuch as. 
is of infinite variety, being identical with the p ay 

poetic imagination, which itself is infinite m its 4“P e >- * 

boundlessness or infinite scope of poetic concep 

been already admitted by Anandavardhana himself (ch. ). 

as well as by Kuntaka. . . 

Ruyyaka, however, takes this vicchitti. brought > 
productive imagination of the poet, to be t e es 
figure; or, in other words, a form of expression or a mere 
speech-figure (if the phrase ,s ^ 11 ° e ^ b J® ) it ^yThe peculiar 
figure when a certain charm 1 { ression involving 

conception of the poet. Thus, a constitute the 

the logical cmumana would not prim ^ Jn jt ; 

figure anumana, unless this speci t be brought 

or, the doubt involved in "“^”t should no. be 
into being by the imaginatio jayaratba makes this 

an ordinary doubt but a poet j n his 

doctrine more esplici. special charm 

commentary. He lays down repeated y. ha * ^ ^ 

(viccMKt-vffejo) depending ° n asths essential factor 

ikavi-karmaoT°pratibh5)is a n so called 

of an Alamkura (pp. 144. 149-50 183 ). and 

figures arc to be accepted or rejected accotdiag 

„ jpf-,n by Jacobi in hi* 
15 Thequ=stioali»> b “ nd ' aU "f J°"” i g 0re n in der iediscbtn 
Ueber Begrid end *“» d " ? „„ent writer’s inuodnet.on u, 
Poetik i« GN, 1®. and 
Vphrotl i-iivim. 2nd =d. 1S2S. PP- iklvi-Iv-- 
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In later writings this doctrine is admitted as settled beyond 
question. Appayya Diksita explains it at the beginning of his 
Citra-mimamsa (p. 6), and Jagannatha repeatedly states:] 
alamkaranam bhaniti-visesa-riipatvam. In addition to the 
terms bhaniti-visesa, vaicitrya and vicchilti, Visvanatha and 
Jagannatha use the terms carutva, hrdyatva, camatkaritva and 
saundarya almost synonymously, while the latter attempts to 
define it (p. 4 66, 470) more precisely as the poetic imagination 
with reference to the power of poetic production ; or rather, 
as the charm which is thereby brought into being, upon which 
the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their special 
peculiarities. 


Ruyyaka s work is also important for its acute analysis of 
the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, of which 
nearly eighty independent varieties are dealt with. At first 
sight one would be inclined to classify him as belonging to 
t e Alamkara school. There is no doubt that Ruyyaka was a 
great admirer of Udbhata, on whose work his father Tilaka 
(as ayaratha informs us) wrote a Viveka or Vicara. 

uyya :a himself tells us (and he is borne out by Jayaratha 
and^Samudrabandhar that he is a follower of the views of 
he ancients (e. g. cirantana-nmtdnusrtih, p. 205). by which 
e ^l aPParently lh£ ° ldGr Alai ?kara school of Bhamaha 

n Udbhata ; but of course, he corrects, modifies or expands 

, r f U .! , ontat ’ ve opinions in the light of the progressive 
dy of the subject. Ruyyaka’s development of Udbhata’s 
i ea of slesa may be taken as a typical instance. The contro- 
versy regarding the divisions of slesa and its relation to other 
igures in cases of combination, started, as Ruyyaka himself 
n is commentators point out, from Udbhata’s time. 


pn.77 8? y mf h A/ CferS t0 Ruyyaka ’ s foI!owi "S of chant ana-mat a at 
125 126 iso Mr “ CtC '’ and of Udb ha{a at pp. 10, 20, 34, 87, 93, 97, 9S, 
21,’74 V 10 '' am “ drabandha ' s references are at pp. 4, 7, 10, 11. 14, 
b/ found"’' J C C ' Ruyyaka ’ s own references to Udbhata’s views will 
MS. m m™ acr ° ns P, ““- ** ">• *• ’• 23. 59, 82, 86,52, 123. 126, 
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Royyaka accepts the division of (his figure into iabda-tfeya 
and arihaileya (adding nbftaya-sleya), and holds that the 
principle of this distinction consists in the dictum yo'lamkSro 
yad-SSritah sa tad-alaipkarah. He rejects Mammaja’s view 
that the distinction is based on the ground that the sabda* 
ilega is incapable of enduring a change of synonym [parivrili- 
asaha), while the artha-Sleya is capable of doing so ; for 
Mammata holds that it is not asrayasrayi-bhava (mutual 
dependence or inherence) but anvaya (connexion) and 
vy atireka (contrast) which must be taken as the test for 
determining whether a figure is of Sabda or of artha. Accor- 
ding to Ruyyaka, however, a iabda-ileya occurs when the 
expression, being differently split up, yields two different 
meanings. Here the words are really different, as is indicated 
by a difference of accent as well as by the effort required in 
pronouncing them. They present the appearance of sameness 
or coalescence (ileya), just in the same way as the lacquered 
wood appears to be one single object, though really lac is put 
on the wood. The artha-ileya occurs where the expression 
is tbe same and has the same accent and effort, but possesses 
two meanings, just as two fruits hang down from a single 
stem. The ubhaya-ileya is the case where both these circum- 
stances exist 11 . Rergarding the implication of sleya in other 
poetic figures, the question has been raised whether it should 
be regarded (i) as stronger than and thus dispelling the 
notion of the accompanying figure, (ii) as being equally 
powerful and therefore entering into combination with them, 
or (ii) as being weaker and therefore not prominent where 
other figures occur 18 . Udbhafa takes tbe first position, and 
thinks that where the iteya is present (e. g. along with upantS ) 
there is only the appearance (pralibhS) of the other figure, 

17 Vtfvanitha follows Mammata, but VicfySdhara agrees with 
Ruyyaka'a interpretation in this matter. 

18 Jagannatha, p. 393, sums up the views thus: ayam calatnUrait 
prUyert&lam kSrantarasya viyayam abhinivifote, tara f.im asya bhaaha* 
katvam syad dhosvit samkirttaivam utSho bSdhyot vam iti. 
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the real figure being in such a case the slesa (and not upama). 
Ruyyaka demurs to this view, and agrees with Mammata in 
pointing out that in such cases of conflict the possession of 
common attributes ( sadharmya ) inherent in upama is alone 
sufficient to constitute the latter figure ; for the unqualified 
definition of sadharmya as community of attributes or cir- 
cumstances is not exclusive of the verbal sameness conveyed 
by the accompanying slesa. The upama, therefore, is pre- 
dominant and the subordinate slesa only helps it ; for in such 
cases, the common property is not arrived at without the 
sleya, and without the common property there can be no 
upama. If the two figures are thus found together, one 
• helping the other, we have samklriiatva of slesa and 
upama. 

From thesb and other instances which we need not multi- 
ply, the influence of the Alamkara school on Ruyyaka will 
be obvious ; but it will be also obvious that the views of the 
older school never receive unqualified acceptance from him. 
His following of ancient opinions, a trait which he shares 
with Mammafa and Visvanatha in their following of Vamana 
and the Rasa-writers respectively, should be explained as 
an earnest attempt on his part to reconcile the views of later 
theorists with those of the earlier, of which he was a professed 
admirer. It is this impulse probably which made him take up 
the Vakroktijivita-kara’s conception of a poetic figure, and 
apply it to his own detailed analysis of individual figures, 
as this topic of Poetics was not sufficiently dealt with in the 
Dhvanyaloka. It cannot be said 10 , however, that Ruyyaka was 
a follower of the Vakroktijivita-kara, for Ruyyaka himself 
declares his own adherence to the Dhvani-theory ; and, 
in spite of his borrowing from Udbbata and Kuntaka, be 
cannot by any means be directly affiliated with the Alamkara 
school. 


19 As suggested by Harichand Sastri p. 108. 
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( 5 ) 

Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha 

To most of the writers who followed in ihe footsteps of 
Wammata and Ruyyaka. these was hardly any origin * work 
that seemed left or unaccomplished. The details of 
system having already been established, there was ; app endy 
no occasion for any creative wort, and even «"«£«' 
critical elaboration had well-nigh run its course Ntt *4 any 
of the writers possess the genius of making a ' 

departure! This was also the period of early Muto*- 

established rules and in adding ere pceSS0IS The task 

of detail, not clearly an easier 

of remodelling and presenting works like the 

style was also undertaken, giving .j ra . va So-bhrifarta of 
DM of Vidyadhara and the 

Vidyanatha, the ehief me,., of whteh eo^ed^^. ^ 
compilation and arrangement. dev3 a „ d Appayya 

treatises and even the later wor ss o[ analysing the 

TOsita. which carry in particular 1h p^ ^ vatoable , igbt . 
poetic figures to its utmost 1|D • Hs (consisting of 

Vidyadhara, for instance, Mammata. and in 

TCarika and Vrtti) on the KSvya-pra ; n t jj e main. 1 '’ 

the treatment of poetic figure^fo ow a „d 

After characterising the Ka y ^ md oli „ s . see 

JO In this he agrees with Viiranlllb ■ * w Ueh ,«pasied 

hit definition of figure, tile vie, Ira. 

ever by Mammata. vidyadhara follow! ihe Dhimyl- 

21 In lie first chapter of mere psra- 

loka very closely, and some "'‘“’l' ' 

phrases of Ihe KSrikas of the olderwor . 
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Auction o! his work by stating that although the older writers 
have already dealt with the different branches of the subject, 
none of them has described a nayaka or hero in it; but as the 
greatness of a composition depends on the representation of 
the merits of the hero described in it, the first prakarana, 
entitled ndy aka- prakarana, deals with the attributes of a hero, 
-as well as of the heroine, and their necessary adjuncts. Then 
k follows the kavya-prakerana , which describes in the usual 
way the nature of a Kavya and its constituents, the vfttis and 
rltis suitable to the development of different sentiments, the 
iayyd or repose of words in their mutual favourableness, the 
paka or maturity of sense, and the divisions of Kavya. It is 
curious that Vidyanatha’s definition of poetry (gunalamkara- 
sahitau Sabddrthau do^a-varjitau f gadya-padyobhayamayam 
kdvyarp kavyavido viduh) follows closely Mammafa’s known 
-definition which is quoted in a slightly modified form immedia- 
tely afterwards. He speaks of iabda and ariha as the ‘body’ 
of poetry, vyangya as the ‘soul’, the gunas and alanikaras in 
the usual manner being likened to natural qualities like hero- 
ism and to outward ornaments like bracelets respectively. The 
rltis are described as natural dispositions which lead to the 
excellence of the soul (atmotkaryavahah svabhavah). After 
dealing with the three functions of word and sense, he goes 
on to the consideration of the vyanjana-vrtti (pp. 52 f) and 
•mentions (pp. 77 f) in passing 5304 varieties of Dhvani. And 
yet he defines the excellence, called gambhlrya, as dhvani- 
jnatta. after Bboja! He lays down racanuya api rasa-vyanja- 
katvam prasiddham, which leads him to a separate considera- 
tion of the suggestion of Rasa. The third chapter, styled 
the Najaka-prakarana, deals with the subject of Rupaka or 
dramatic composition, a theme generally omitted by most 
writers, talcing up the Nafaka as the most important variety 
and analysing its plot into five samdhis • Although based 
avowedly on Dhananjaya’s Daia-rupaka, this chapter is one 
of the important later contributions to the subject of Drama- 
turgy, and a great interest attaches to its inclusion of a model 
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drama illustrative of all its characteristics and eulogistic of 
the author’s patron Prataparudra. Next comes the rasa- 
prakarana dealing with the nature and theories of Rasa. The 
next two chapters are the dosa-prakarana and the guna - 
prakarana, while the last two chapters are devoted to the 
topic of sabdalamkcira, arthdlamkdra and misralamkara. 

It is curious that Vidyanatha follows Bhoja in mentioning, 
as many as twenty-four Gunas. The deGnitions are almost 
identical in the two authors. The Gunas are: (i) sleya, coale- 
scence of words (owing to the imperceptibility of samdhi, when 
it is not harsh to the ear and when the letters belong to the 
same sthdna or organ of pronunciation), (ii) prasdda, lucidity 
arising from carefully selected words which lead to the inten- 
ded sense at once, (iii) samata, uniformity of diction (rejected 
by Mammata as being often a defect), (iv) mddhurya, dis- 
tinctness of words ( prthak-padatva ) on account of the absence 
of samdhi. (v) saukumarya, softness of expression due to the 
use of soft-sounding letters, (vi) artha-vyakti, clearness of sense 
due to the completion of a sentence in all its parts, (vii) kdnti, 
gracefulness of diction, explained as follows by the commenta- 
tor RatneSvara: apratihata-paduir arambhah samdarbhasyaiva 

kantih 'kusumasya dhamtr ’ iti prahatam, ' kausmnam ’ 

ity aprahatam ; 'jalanidhaiC iti prahatam, ' adhijalam ’ ity 
aprahatam; * gurutvam ’ ity prahatam. 'gauravam' iti aprahatam 

ityddi asti tu tulye'pi vacakatve paddnam kascid dbhyantaro 

viseso yam adhikrtya kitneid eva prayuhjate mahdkavayah, 
na tu sarvam. (viii) auddrya, where the sentence is so arranged 
with formidable letters ( vikafakfara ) or hard vocables (vikata, 
explained as kaihina-varna-samghafana-rupa by Jagannatha) 
that the words proceed as if they were dancing ( nrlyadbhir iva 
padair yad vakya-racanu). (ix) udalta, the use of praiseworthy 
epithets (cf Agni-puratta 345. 9) ; Kumarasvamin notes that 
it is the absence of the defect known as anucitartha. (x) ojas, 
strength due to the presence of compounds, (xi) sausabdya, 
elegance in the use of nominal and verbal forms (cf Bhamaha 
i. 14-15 ; RajaSekkara p. 20). (xii) preyas, statemont of agree- 
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able or flattering things (Bbamaba, Dandin and some other 
writers regard this as an Alainkara and not a Gupa) ; the 
commentator notes that this is the absence of the defect 
pant fa (see above p. 14, fn 38). (xiii) aurjitya, compactness of 
structure* 3 , (xiv) samSdhi, attribution of the properties of one 
object to another (an echo of Dandin’s samadhi), e.g.. attribu- 
tion of the properties of an inanimate object to an animate 
obj'ect (what Kuntaka would comprehend UDder upacara - 
vakrald and other writers under the figure rupaka). (xv) vistara, 
detailed corroboration of what is said, (xvi) satpmitatva, use 
of the absolutely necessary words, neither more nor less, to 
convey the intended sense, i.e. balance of sound and sense 
( arthasya padanam ca tufa-vidhptatvUt tulyatvena sammitat- 
vam). (xvii) gambhirya, presence of the suggested sense or 
dhvani (dhvani-matta). (xviii) samkfepa, brevity of statement, 
(xix) saukftnya, minuteness or subtlety of sense, (xx) praudhi, 
maturity of sense (this comes under pSka detailed below), (xxi) 
ukti, cleverness of speech, (xxii) riti. homogeneity of manner 
(corresponding to Vamana’s samala), consisting of the com* 
pletion of a sentence or theme in the manner in which it was 
begun, (xiii) bhavika, conduct of a sentence according to Us 
underlying emotion or sentiment ( bhavatah ), (xxiv) gati, a 
pleasing effect produced by long and short vowels {suramyai~ 
vam svararoh H varohayoh. in which svararoha is explained 
as dlrgbakyara-prayai va. and svaravaroha as its reverse) 1 ’. 

22 This is said to be the absence of the defect called visarpdhi. This 
defect, mentioned also by Bharata and Bharaaha, is explained as 
visamhito virupo va yasya stnpdhih, Kumarasv3mfn explaining visam- 
httoh as vigatS s amhitd varnandm paraspara-samnikarjo yatra, and 
virupo/} as simply karr/a-kalh or ah . The samhita therefore, means close 
proximity of letters which leads to euphonic, combinations sanctioned 
by grammar. The fault occurs (a) when there is no sarpdhl (viifeja) 
and (b) when the sarndhi is harsh to the ear (ka-Ua). Marnroata 
(pp. 331f) adds a third case of its occurrence when the sarpdhl gives 

itise to the implication of an indecent (afffla) idea. See Trivedi's note to 
PratSparudra pp. 73-75. 

23 The Agni-purana, while admitting most of these excellences. 
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The theory of paka and sayya, mentioned by Vidyadhara 
and Vidyanatha follows from the stress laid on felicity of 
expression, which depends on poetic genius and which lies at 
the root of all discussions on style, poetic figure and kindred 
topics. The word sayya is old, having been used, apparently 
in this sense, by Banabhatta in one of the introductory verses 
of his Kadambari ; while the Agni-purana uses the word 
mudra with a similar connotation. Vidyadhara and Vidya- 
natha develop it further as a special excellence of expression. 
The sayya is defined as the repose of words in their mutual 
favourableness like the repose of the body in a bed, the 
similitude explaining the etymology of the term. This mutual 
friendship ( [maitrJ ) of words is so close that they cannot, as 
Mallinatha explains, be replaced even by synonyms : a theory 
of the immutability of words which mutatis mutandis would 
remind one of Flaubert’s half-platonic view, developed by 
Walter Pater, that each idea has its fixed word-counterpart. 
The theory of paka, is very closely allied with this. The word 
paka, meaning literally 'ripeness’, 'maturity’ or 'fruition’, is 
as old as Vamana. He speaks of paka (i. 2. 21 Vrtti), 
resulting from the vaidarbln riti in a delightful effect on the 
connoisseur, as “that attaining which the excellence of a word 
quickens and in which the unreal appears as real”. Elsewhere 
he says (i. 3. 15) that sabda-paka occurs when the words are 
so carefully chosen that they cannot bear an exchange of 
synonym. Later theorists elaborate the doctrine as consisting 
of (1) sabda-paka, which may be explained, after Vamana, as 
maturity of expression due to the perfect fitness of a word 
and its sense, and (2) artha-paka or depth of sense which is of 
various kinds brought about by the different tastes of different 
poetic Rasas. Mahgala, according to RajaSekbara, regards 
paka only as sausabdya (excellence of words) or tihum supam 
ca vyutpattih (proficiency in the use of nouns and verbs, cf. 

classifies and defines them somewhat differently. Sec eh. 345, and 
above p. 204. 
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Bhamaha i. 14*15). Vidyadhara admits only what is called 
artha-p&ka above ; but be alludes to the other theories which 
say that paka consists of pada-vyuipatii (Mangala) or of 
pada-parivrtii-vaimukhya (Vamana). Vidyanatba calls this last 
sayya, and accepts and defines pdka as depth of sense. Bhoja 
would call it praudhi and enumerate it as a iabda-guna, 
RajaSekhara’s discussion of earlier views on this point 
(p. 20) is interesting and deserves quotation. "The acaryas 
ask:, ‘what is pOkaV Maftgala says:, ‘it is maturity ( paripama 
‘What again, is maturity?’ ask the acaryas. Mafigala replies: 
*it is the skill in the nse of nouns and verbs'. Hence it 
is sauiabdya or excellence of language. ’The paka is 
fixedness in the application of words' say the ac&ryas. It is 
said [by Vamana i. 3. 153 : ‘The insertion and deletion of 
words occur so long as there is uncertainty in the mind ; when 
the fixity of words is established, the composition is success- 
M\ So the followers of Vamana say:, ‘the paka is 
aversion of words to alteration by means of synonyms’. 
Therefore it is said (Vamana, loc, ciu J : 'The specialists in 
ihe propriety of words have called that iabda-paka in which 
the words abandon the capability of being exchanged (by 
synonyms)’. But Avantisundarl thinks that this want of 
capability is not paka. Since the varied expressions of great 
.poets, with regard to one and the same object, all attain 
maturity, the paka consists in the composition of word and 
sense proper to the development of Rasa. So it is said: 
•That is vakya-paka to me by which the mode of stringing 
together word and sense, according to gui la, alamkara, riti 
and i ikti, is relished’. And again : ‘There being the speaker, 
there being the word, there beiDg the rasa, there is still not 
that by which the nectar of words flows’. Hence the 
Vayavariyas say : ‘Since the which is capable of being 
communicated by iabda (word) through its inferrahility from 
its effect, is in a high degree the province of Denotation 
(Ubhidha), still it is subject to usage of what is established by 
the sanction of the sahrdaya 


39 
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From this passage it would seem that Rajasekhara. 
admits that the paka is conveyed chiefly through words ; 
and taken as sausabdya or sabda-vyutpatti, it comes 
primarily under the province of abhidha ; but it finds its 
scope only in the artho which is established by the taste of 
the sahrdaya. In this connexion it is proper to note 
that the term paka, like the word rasa, has a reference 
to its etymological meaning of physical taste which has been, 
fancifully likened to that resulting from the ripeness of fruits. 
As such ripeness of fruits bears different tastes, some theorists 
carry the analogy into distinguishing and naming pakas after 
various kinds of fruits. Thus, Vamana quotes two old verses 
(under iii. 2. 15) which speak of vrntaka-paka ; while Vidya- 
natha speaks of two kinds of paka (1) draksa-paka, or the 
maturity of grapes in which the taste flows both in and out, 
and (2) narikela-paka, the ripeness of cocoa-nut which is rough 
outside but tasty inside. Bhoja similarly distinguishes between 
mrdvlka-paka and narikela-paka ; but Ratnesvara in his com- 
mentary alludes to various kinds of paka, named after saha- 
kdra (mango), varfaka (egg-plant) and nllakapittha (feronia. 
elephantum). Rajasekhara goes to the length of mentioning 
nine such cases of paka named after the following nine fruits 
(pp. 20-21) : picumanda ( nimba , azadirachta indica), badara 
(jujube), mrdvlka (grapes), vdrtdka (egg-plant fruit), tintidl 
(tamarind), sahakara (mango), kramuka (betel-nut), trapusa 
(cucumber) and narikela (cocoa-nut). 



CHAPTER VIII 

SOME LATER WRITERS OF THE NEW SCHOOL 

< 1 ) 

Hemacandra and the Vagbhajas 
The group of three Jaina writers, Hemacandra and the 
older and the younger Vagbhafas, may be conveniently 
mentioned here, bat they do not caff for any special remark. 
Hemacandra’s KavySnusasana, written in the form of Sutra 
with Vrtti, and its commentary, called KiveAa', composed by 
himself, indicate extensive learning and constitute a compact 
manual of Poetics ia eight chapters ; but there is hardly 
anywhere any striking trait of originality 8 or even indepen- 

1 The SOtra-portion is called KHvySnuSasana, the Vrtti is styled 
Ihe Alanjkdro-cSdS-moni, while the brief commentary which explains 
the Vrtti may be called Viveka from its mangola-verse. 

2 Hemacandra’s treatment of poetic figures, however, is somewhat 
peculiar. He speaks of six SabddlamkSras, viz. anuprasn, yamaka, 
citra, flej a, vakrokrl and punaruktavad-Sbhdia. The arthdlantkdras are 
much reduced in number and limited to twenty-nine (viz. upamd, 
utprekfS, rdpaka, nidarfana, dipaka, anyokti . parySyokta, atifayokti, 
ak;epa, \irodha, sahokti, sam&sokti, jati, vySia-stuti,flcsa,vyatirtka , 
arthtintara-ny&sa, sasamdeha, epahnurl, pardvrtti, onumdna, smrii, 
bhrdnil, visamtt, sumo, samttccaya, parisarfikhya, karanamila and 
samkara). He includes samsffli under sarnkara, and treats ananyaya 
and upameyopamu as varieties of upamd . The aprastuia-prafarn.s& 
similarly goes under anyokti. AH figures like rasavat, prey or, urjasvin 
and samahiia that have a touch of Rasa and BhSva are omitted as being 
comprehended (so also Mammata thinks) in the class of poetry called 
guirlbhuta-vyangya, Hemacandra does not deal with ponkara, yatfia- 
samkhya, bh&vika, uditta, SSih and pratyanlka for reasons explained by 
himself at pp. 292-4. Hemacandra, however, defines some figures 
somewhat broadly so as to include other recognised figures in them, 
e.g. his dipaka would include tulj oyogirS, his parSvftti would contain 
the parySya and ponYfftf of Sfamaiafs, his nidarfana woo Id comprehend 
prativastiipamB, drftSnta and nidarfand of other writers. 
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dent thinking out of the main problems. This work is 
chiefly a compilation 3 . Hemacandra not only paraphrases 
literally most of the standardised definitions, and reproduces 
almost unhesitatingly the illustrative quotations of Mammata; 
but his acknowledged and unacknowledged borrowings from 
the Dlivanyaloka and Lijcana, from the Abhinava-bharafi, 
from the Vakrokti-jivita, from Rajasekhara’s Kavya-mlmainsa, 
as well as from other well known works are indeed numerous. 
No doubt, Hemacandra adds a chapter on Dramaturgy, chiefly 
compiled from Bharata and others, but the account of the 
doctrines of dhvani, rasa, gum, do$a and alamkara is closely 
and somewhat uncritically copied from Mammata, supplemen- 
ted, however, by excerpts, in the commentary, of other views 
on the subject. In trying to improve upon Mammata’s imperfect 
definition of poetry by substituting salamkdrau ca in the place 
of analamkrti punah kvapi, he puts himself open to greater 
technical objection, although he adds the; gloss : ca-kdro 
niralamkarayor api sabdarthayoh kvacit kdvyatva-sihfipa- 
narthalu 

The older and the younger Vagbhatas, on the other hand, 
though making considerable use of Mammata’s text (the 
latter especially borrowing from Hemacandra’s version too), 
do not admit dhvani, and are allied in their sympathies with 
the Pre-dhvani schools. The authority, of Dandin, for 
instance, carries great weight with them ; and the younger 
Vagbhata admits some of Rudrata’s peculiar poetic figures. 
At the same time, the unmistakable influence of the new 

3 The eight chapters of Hemacandra’s K a vyuti it Susan a comprehends 
the following topics : i. The purpose ( proyojana ) of poetry, its causes 
( hetu ) viz. pralibhd to which are added vyutpatti and abliyusa ; the defini- 
tion of poetry ; the nature of Sabda and artha ; the denoted, indicated 
and suggested meanings, ii. The rasa and its factors, iii. The dosas 
of pada, vakya, artha and rasa. iv. The punas, accepted as three after 
■Mammata, and the letters which produce them. v. Six figures of 
sound. viX Twenty-nine figures of sense, vii. The nayaka and 
nayika. viii.\ Division of poetry into prekyya and Sravya, and their 
characteristics and subdivisions. 
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school on them precludes us from affiliating them directly with, 
the older Alamkara and Riti schools. The older Vagbhata. 
defines poetry as: 

sadh u-sabdarth a-samdarbham gunatoijikara-bhiifitam/. 

sphufa riii-rasopetam kavyarti fair vita kirtayef / 
while the younger Vagbhata, whose work is written in the 
sutra- and vrMi-form like Hemacandra's, adopts literally the 
latter’s modification of Mammaja’s definition. The criterion 
of poetry, according to them, is that it must contain, through 
its word and sense, the guna, alamkara, rlti and rasa, but these 
elements are mentioned rather in an eclectic than critical 
spirit. The older Vagbhata accepts without question the ten 
Gupas of older writers, but the younger Vagbhata follows 
Mamma{a in limiting them to three, with the pointed remark: 
it i dandi-vamana-vagbha(5di-pramta das a k&vya-gunah, vayam 
tumQdhuryaujah-prasada-lakfanan irln tv a gvnan manySmahe. 
The younger Vagbhata speaks of Rasa as the 'soul’ of 
poetry* ; but beyond a description, after Hemacandra and 
others, of the different Rasas, he does not touch upon the 
theoretical aspect of the question, nor does he indicate the 
mutual relation of the different elements of poetry with 
reference to the Rasa. Indeed, both of them do not appear 
to accept the reconciliation proposed by the Dhvani-theori sts ; 
and the younger Vagbhata specifically includes dhvani, after 
Bbamaba and Udbbata. in the figure parydyokta with 
the remark: evamddi-bhedair dhvanitoktir bhavati, 

parairi grantha-gaurava-bhoyad asmabhir noddhriyate, sa 
prapancas tvatiandavordhanad avagantavyah (p. 37). The 
object of these Jaina manuals (though there is nothing 
specifically Jaina in them) appears to have been the presenta- 
tion of a popular and easy epitome of the subject, allaying 
themselves to no particular school or system, but following 

4 dofa-muktam guna-yukeant alatniSra-bhujliarrt iabdSrtha-r&pem 
uktam kavya-ianram, param tat tioprSni-iarlrarn iva uirUtmakam ita 
pratibhUsaie, at ah (.Svyasya prana-bfiStam rasem fffta, ch. v,p. 53). 
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the traditional notions in a spirit of eclecticism, without 
critically systematising them in the light of a central theory. 
In this respect, they bear a close resemblance to the alainkara- 
section in the Agni-purdna and the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana 
of Bhoja, whose definition of poetry is forcibly recalled by 
that of the older Vagbhata quoted above. 

The topics dealt with in the five paricchedas of the 
V dgbhafalainkara are as follow : (i) The definition of Kavya ; 
pratibhd as the source of Kavya, aided by vyutpcitti and 
abhyasa ; the circumstances favourable to poetry and the 
conventions observed by poets, (ii) The language of poetry 
(Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Bhuta-bhasa) ; forms of 
poetry (metrical chcindonibaddha and non-metrical) ; its 
divisions into padya (verse), gadya (prose) and misra (mixed 
verse and prose) ; eight doyas of pada and of vakya respecti- 
vely, and the doyas of artha. (iii) The ten gums, (iv) Four 
poetic figures of sound, viz. citro, vakrokti, amiprdsa and 
yamakci, and thirty-five figures of sense ; the two rltis 
(vaidarbhl and gaudlya). (v) Nine rasas ; kinds of rtayaka and 
nayikd and kindred topics. The Kavyanusdsana of the 
younger Vagbhata is, unlike the V agbhatdlamkdra (which is 
written in the metrical form, generally in the anuyfubh with 
only one prose passage at iii. 14), composed in the Sutra- and 
Vrtti-style of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusdsana. It is also divided 
into five chapters with topics as follow : (i) The prayojana, 

and the hetu ( pratibha aided by vyutpatti and abhyasa) of 
Kavya ; its division into padya, gadya and misra ; the classi- 
fication of poetical composition into mahakavya, dkhydyikd, 
katha, campu and rupaka (ii) Sixteen doyas of pada. 
fourteen of vakya, and fourteen of artha ; the ten gunas of 
Vamana and Dandin reduced to three, viz. madhurya, ojas 
and prasada ; three rltis, viz. vaidarbhl, gaudlya and pahculi. 
(ii) Sixty-three figures of sense, in which some of Rudrata’s 
old figures reappear, (iv) Six figures of sound, viz. citra, sleya, 
anuprasa, vakrokti, yamaka and punaruktavad-abhasa. (v) Nine 
rasas ; the topic of nay aka-nay ika ; and the dosas of rasa. 
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C 2 ) 

Jayadeva, Appayya and Jagannasha 

We have now practically closed our survey of the principal 
Post-dhvani writers who deserve mention and treatment. The 
school of kavUSiksa and the erotic rasa-writers stand apart in 
many respects, and we propose to deal with them separately in 
the following chapters. But the above account of the Post- 
dhvani writers must not be supposed to exhaust the ex- 
traordinary wealth of scholastic activity of this period. The 
commentators and textbook-writers continued to multiply, 
aDd a glance at their names given in our preceding volume* 
will show the extent to which their activity was carried ; but 
hardly any of these later works, except perhaps Jagannatha’s 
Jtasa-gangddftara, with an account of which we shall close 
our survey, deserves separate or detailed mention. Even 
Keiava Mifra’s A lamkSra-iekhara, or Acyuta R2ya’s more 
modern Sahftya-stira*. convenient and well-written compen- 
diums as they are, and standing as they do much above the 
average, add hardly anything fresh to our knowledge. 

KeSava MiSra draws largely upon Mammata and the 
younger Vagbhata (besides older writers). He declares that 
his work is based upon the Karikas of one alamkara-vidya - 
jutrakara bhagavan Sauddhodani (see vol. i, pp, 220f) ; 
but it does not present any theory nor set up any new system. 
There are, however, certain opinions which are peculiar to 
the work, the chief of which is that it sets up Rasa as the 
essence of poetry. The work is divided into eight ratnas, 
consisting of twenty-two maricis. The first ratna defines 
Kavya as rasadimat veikya, and discusses prasibha etc. as its 
sources. After an enunciation of three Ritis, vaidarbfti, gaudi 
.and tmgadiu (which are defined with reference to the ein- 

5 See vol. \, ch. x, pp. 262-315, Minot NVrivm. For coromentawn, 
-see Bibliography given under each writer. 

6 For a summary of the content* of tbij work, see vol. i, p. 264. 
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ployment of compounds), along with ukti (4 kinds) and mudra 
(4 kinds), it goes on to discuss the three usual Vrttis, viz. 
sakti ( =abhidba ), laksanci and vyanjana. Then comes the 
dosa-ratna, in which are detailed two series of eight faults 
each of word and sense, and twelve defects of sentences. The 
next third section, called guna-ratna, deals with five excellences 
of sabdo (viz. saink^iptalva, udattatva, prasada, ukti and 
samadhi), and four excellences of sense (viz. bhavikatva, 
susabdcitva, paryayokta and sudharmitU). This is followed 
by a discussion of the cases where some of the above Do§as 
may sometimes become Gunas. The influence of Bhoja’s 
opinions on this part of the work is obvious. Then comes 
the alamkara-ratna, where mention is made of eight figures 
of sounds ( citra , vakrokti. amiprdsa, giidha, slesa, prahelika, 
prasnoltara and yamaka) and only fourteen figures of sense 
{iipcima, nlpaka, utprek?a, samasokti, apahmiti, samdhita, 
svabhava, virodha, sdra, dipaka, sahokti, ciiiyades(ilva = 
asamgati of Mammata, visesokti, and vibhavana). This is 
followed by a curious chapter, entitled varnakci-ratm, in 
which are detailed the upamdnas appropriate for describing a 
damsel, her complexion, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc. It 
goes on to give practical hints as to how poets should describe 
the physical characteristics of the hero, mentions words which 
convey the idea of similarity, details the conventional usages 
of poets (Jkavi-samaya), as well as the topics for description 
(such as the king, the queen, a town, a city, a river etc.) and 
the way of describing them, the colours of various objects in 
nature, words that convey numerals from one to one thousand, 
certain tricks of words such as bhasd-satna (where a verse 
reads the same in Sanskrit as in Prakrit), samasya-purana, the 
nine Rasas, the kinds of hero and heroine, the different 
Bhavas, the Dc?as of Rasa, and lastly, the arrangement of 
letters favourable to each Rasa. 

Jayadeva’s Candraloka' has been a deservedly popular 

7 See vol. i, p. 199 for a resume of its contents. 
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manual, but in spite of its clearness and brevity of exposition 
and aptness of its illustrations, it is nothing more than a con- 
venient epitome, its most remarkable feature being its detailed 
treatment of poetic figures, which occupy nearly half its bulk. 

The Candraloka deals with ten gunas and one hundred 
ahmkaras. The third chapter, curiously enough, is devoted 
to Jakfanas, which are not mentioned by later writers except 
in connexion with Dramaturgy (as by ViSvanatha). Instead of 
Bharata's thirty-six lakjanas (cb. xvi 6-39 ; see above pp. 3-5), 
Jayadeva defines and illustrates oniy ten, viz. the economical 
combination of letters to convey a striking meaning (akfera- 
samhati), the prohibition of a fault by the indication of an 
excellence ( iobliB ), the deliberation resulting in a negation of 
what is said {abhimBna), the determination of a proposition 
by a rejection of other possible alternatives (hem), the 
disregard of well established causes ( praiisedha ). the inter- 
pretation of a name both as true and false (nirukta), false 
attribution where both the major and middle terms of a pro- 
position are absent ( mithy&dhyavasaya ), substantiation of 
the excellence of an object by emphasising its well-matched 
resemblance to a well known object isiddhi). establishment of 
a particular attribute through the drift of two different mean- 
ings ( yuktf }, and the accomplishment of a purpose through 
some action or occurrence ( phala ). ViSvanatba, however, adds 
thirty-three dramatic embellishments ( natyalamkagas ) to bis 
Jakjapas, which are enumerated after Bbarata as thirty-six In 
number, but which do not correspond exactly to Bharata's 
laksmws, as some of the latter fall also under Visvanatha’s 
nafyalaijikBras. The two classes cannot indeed be distingui- 
shed on any conceivable theory ; and though VWvanatha 
adopts the conventional enumeration, he remarks in the end :[ 
e$am ca lak$ananani natyalainkararta/rt ekarupatve' pi bhedena 
vyap adejati gaddalika-pravahena. 

Thus, we find included under laksanas the combina- 
tion of Guijas with Alatnkaras ; the economical grouping 
of letters to produce a charming import ; the use of double 
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■entendre for the purpose of conveying a less known import 
along with one more well known ; the use of analogy and 
example ; the brief citation of a reason for the intended 
meaning ; the expression of doubt in the case of an 
object whose nature is not known ; the surmise from a 
matter coincident with the course of nature ; the fitting 
of expression to the sense ; the citation of admitted facts to 
refute inadmissible views ; the supposition of a non-existent 
object or fact from resemblance ; the inference of an object 
from some of its peculiarities ; the deduction by reasoning of 
a fact which is not capable of sense-perception ; the descrip- 
tion of an object under the similitude of time and place ; the 
statement of agreeable views in accordance with the Sastras ; 
the indication of acts contrary to one’s qualities ; the attribu- 
tion lo an object of qualities in excess of its ordinary 
qualities ; the discrimination of a particular meaning out of 
other well known meanings by an allusion to the literal 
sense ; the repetition of a proposition already established : the 
mention of various objects in eulogy of the intended object ; 
the unconscious expression, under the influence of passion, 
of the contrary of what one means ; the alteration of a 
conclusion through doubt; the compliance with other people’s 
views by words or acts ; the persuasion by means of afiec- 
lionate words ; the statement in succession of several means 
to attain a desired object ; the suggestion and strengthening 
of one view by a different view ; the reproach ; the respectful 
enquiry ; the employment of names of well known persons or 
things in eulogy of the person or thing under description ; 
the mistaken resemblance of apparently similar things causing 
resentment ; the offer of oneself in the service of another ; 
the flattering statement ; the employment of a comparison 
to convey a sense which is not directly desired ; the indirect 
expression of desire ; the veiled compliment ; and the 
expression of gratitude in pleasing terms. 

The naiyulamkaras are the benediction, the lamentation, 
the deception, the unforgiving attitude, the arrogant ex- 
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-pression, the expression of a resolution or of an excellent 
purpose, the raillery, the desire for a charming object, the 
agitation due to reproach, the repentance for missing an object 
through folly, the use of an argument, the longing for an 
object, the request, the commencement of an undesirable act, 
the mentioning of a purpose, the provocation, the reproach, 
the observance of the Sastras, the covert rebuke administered 
by citing a common opinion, the narration, the prayer, the 
apology, the reminding of a duty neglected, the recounting of 
previous history, the determination of an act by reasoning, 
the ecstacy and the instruction. 

It will be seen that the division is not only over- 
lapping, but both the lakfanas and the riafySlamkaras refer 
largely to modes of exposition, to the use of what other 
writers would regard as specific figures or excellences 
of diction, or they may sometimes appertain to the 
feelings and emotions which come within the sphere of 
Rasa and Bhava. This fact is recognised very early by 
Dandin who includes lak$arias under alamkaras in the wider 
sense. Dhanaujaya does the same, but he recognises also 
that some of them come under Rasa and Bhava. ViSvanStba, 
therefore, includes them under the guna. alainkBra. bhava and 
samdhi, but deals with them only in connexion with ibe 
drama. There is practically no need for them in later 
Poetics from which they ultimately disappear, their function 
•having been assigned to other recognised dements of poetry, 

Appayya Dlksita's three well known manuals* one of 
which is directly based on Jayadeva’s work, and ViSveSvaras 
AlamkSra-kaustubha* are indeed noteworthy for their ela- 
borate treatment of poetic figures and have merits of their 
own, but they are in reality nothing more than elementary 
text-books, excellent resumes which methodically register 

8 See voJ. i, pp. 223-25. . 

9 See voi. i, p. 303. The work, as its name implies, deals 
■entirely with poetic figures in an elaborate way. The number of 
independent figures dealt with k about 76. 
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previous speculations on the subject. There is such a 
general sameness of characteristics, such a monotony of 
treatment, as well as repetition of conventional topics in 
conventional phraseology, that it is not worth while to linger 
over the activity of these lesser w’riters. The work of the 
great Kashmirian writers was over, and although Bengal and 
the Deccan had come into prominence as fields of later 
activity, the age of really original or thoughtful writers was- 
long gone by. It was succeeded by an age of commentators, 
interpreters and critics (some of them were very able and 
painstaking) as long as there was the need of critical ela- 
boration, of understanding and explaining a great author. 
But in course of time, even this became superfluous, and there 
was nothing to be done but the writing of smaller and simpler 
manuals adapted to general comprehension. The declining 
age of most of the schools witnessed a host of such manuals- 
and manuals of manuals ; but this was the period when the 
declining age of the Post-dhvani school, as represented by 
Mammata, went through the same process. Even this was not 
enough. Out of the debris of these schools there grew up a 
spirit of eclecticism, of which we have already an early 
indication in the works of Bhoja and the Vagbhatas after the 
decline of the older Rasa, Alamkara and Riti schools ; and. 
we meet with hand-books which depend upon no system 
but which are apparently written for the enlightenment of 
lay understanding. The different systems of Sanskrit Poetics 
may now be supposed to have well-nigh run their course 
and attained their natural termination. 


( 3 ) 

Jagcmmaha 

Jagannatha’s Rasa-gahgadhara is the last remarkable 
work on Poetics. We do not, however, find in it a complete 
presentation of The subject, as the available text forms about 

two-fifths of what' the work was originally designed to be by 
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its author and is thus extant only in an unfortunately in- 
complete shape. Nearly three-fourths of this, again, and 
the whole of his Citra-inhnamsa-khandaua are taken up with 
the discussion and illustration of poetic figures, a topic which, 
as here set forth, forms indeed one of the most exhaustive 
and noteworthy presentation of later times, but is of little 
theoretical interest from the standpoint of general Poetics. 
Jagannatha’s style is erudite and frightens the student by 
its involved language, its subtle reasoning and its unsparing 
-criticism of earlier writers. The most criticised authors in 
this respect ate Royyaka, his commentator Jayaratha and 
his follower Appayya Diksita. But in spite of this tendency 
towards controversy, which is combined with an aptitude for 
hair-splitting refinements, Jagannatha’s work displays an 
•acute and independent treatment, or at least an attempt at 
a rethinking of the old problems. He shows himself con- 
versant with the poetic theories of older writers, which 
he - does not ignore but which he endeavours to harmonise 
with the n«w currents of (bought. Along with some other 
important writers of the nev,- school, Jagannatha marks a 
•reaction in this respect ; and the school of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka does not receive from him unqualified homage. 

Jagannatha defines poetry as a word or linguistic com- 
position which brings a charming idea into expression 
(ramanlyartha- pratipadakah sabdah) : a definition which 
-reminds us of Dandin’s well known description of kavya- 
.Sarlra as ttfartha-vyavacchinna padavali, but which is further 
explained in this way. The charmingness belongs to an idea 
-which causes unworldly or disinterested pleasure. This quality 
of disinterestedness is an essential characteristic, which is 
, a fact of internal experience and which is an attribute of 
.■pleasure, being synonymous with camatkara or strikingness. 

■ The cause of this pleasure is a conception or a species of 
TepreseaWbs, consisting of continued contemplation of 
. something characterised by the pleasure itself. Thus, there 
Is no disinterestedness in the pleasure conveyed by the ap* 
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prehension of the sense of a sentence like ‘a son is born to 
you’ or ‘I shall give you money’ ; in such a sentence, there- 
fore, there is no poetry. Hence poetry consists of words 
which express an idea that becomes the object of contem- 
plation causing such pleasure 10 . 

The beautiful ( ramanlyata ) in poetry, therefore, is that 
which gives us disinterested or impersonal pleasure. This 
pleasure is specifically different from that which one finds 
in the actually pleasing, and depends upon taste formed by 
continued contemplation of beautiful objects. It will be 
noticed that this definition not only gives us a remarkable 
analysis of the beautiful but includes in its generality and 
comprehensiveness all the elements of poetry recognised by 
previous theorists, without specifically naming them. We 
have already noted that the poetic sentiment or Rasa, excited 
in the reader’s mind, is peculiar in its nature ; it is, no doubt, 
a fact of one’s own consciousness but it is essentially universal 
and impersonal in character, being common to all trained 
readers and possessing no significance to their personal 
relations or interests. A distinction is made between a natural, 
emotion and a poetic sentiment ; the former is individual and 
immediately personal and therefore may be pleasurable or 
painful, but the latter is generic and disinterested and marked 
by impersonal joy. The poetic sentiment in this sense is 
supernormal ( alaukika ), and those things which cause disgust, 
fear or sorrow in ordinary life and those normal emotions • 
which are far from pleasant in actual experience, being 
conveyed in poetry, become ideal and universal, and bring 
about this supernormal pleasure which is not to be compared - 

10 ramanlyata ca lokotta'rahlada-janaka-jnuna-gocarata ; lokot- 
taram cdhlada-gatai camatkdratvupara-parydyo'nubbava-sdkfiko jiiti- 

viSesah ; kuranam ca tad-avacchinne bhavana-viiesah pttnah punar 
anusamdhanutmu ; putras te jatah, dbanain. tc ddsydmlti vSkyartha - 
dhl-janyasydhlddasya na lokottaratvam, ato na tasmln vdkyc kavyatva- 

prasaktih. Itham, ca camatkara-janaka-bhUvana-vi^ayartha-pratipadaka- 

sabdaivam. Cf Jacobi in Internat. Wochenschrift, 1910, ix. 821. 
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to the very mixed pleasure experienced in ordinary life. ‘This, 
pleasure, dissociated from all personal interests, is the 
essence of the mental condition involved in the enjoyment of 
Rasa ; it is also the essence of all poetry, as conceived by 
Jaganoatha. 

In the same way, the definition includes the concept of 
the suggested sense ( dhvani ), and Jagannatba proceeds to 
divide poetry on this basis into four (viz. uttamotiama, 
uttama, madhyama and adhama ) classes, corresponding to the 
three classes recognised by his predecessors since the 
Dhvanikara’s time. The first occurs where the sound and 
sense, subordinating themselves, suggest another charming 
sense ; it corresponds to the principal dhvani-kavya of the 
Dhvanikara. The second and third classes, the gutflbhuta- 
vycingya and citra, mentioned by the Dhvanikara, are split 
up 11 into three cases, viz. (1) where the suggested sense, 
though not principal, is yet the cause of special charm, (ii) 
where the charm of the expressed sense is predicated equally 
with the charm of the suggested, and (lii) where the charm of 
sound, being embellished by the charm of sense, is principal. 
This lowest class of poetry, corresponding to the iabda-citra 
and artha-citra of Mammaia (a distinction which is rejected 
by Jagannatba), apparently comprehends those cases where 
the artha-camatkrti is swallowed up or strengthened by iabda - 
camatkrti. Jagannatha adds that although it is possible to 
count a still lower fifth class of poetry, in which the charm of 
sound is altogether devoid of all charm of sense (e. g. cases 
of conundrums like the padma-bandha) and which is allowed 
by the practice of some poets, yet in view of the definition of 
poetry already given, as consisting of words expressing a 
charming sense, these instances have to be excluded or 
ignored. 

11 The object of this splitting up is to dispense with the necessity 
of minutely subdividing the various cases of the gunJbhula-vyaAgya 
fcavva and also to include generally all poetry which is afamkHra- 
prodhana. 
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After this classification, Jagannatha follows the conven- 
tional way of dividing Dhvani, infinite aspects as it may 
present ( ascimkhya-bheda ), into two broad groups, based 
on Denotation ( abhidha-mula ) and Indication ( loksana - 
mCda) respectively. The former has a threefold aspect, 
according as it is a suggestion of rasa, alamkara or vastu, 
while recognition is given to the two cases of the latter, viz., 
(i) where the expressed meaning passes over to another sense 
( arthuntara-samkramita-vacya ) and (ii) where the expressed 
sense is made to disappear entirely ( aiyanta-tiraskrta-vdcya ). 
This brings our author topically to a detailed consideration 
of Rasa-dhvani which is characterised as parama-ramamya, 
and an elaborate discussion of the nature and theory of Rasa 
and Bhava and its constituent elements. He speaks in this 
connexion of bhava- dhvani (pp. 74-98) and takes into consi- 
deration different phases of Rasa and Bhava, such as rasa- 
bhdsa (p. 99), bhava-santi (p. 102). bhdvotpatti, bhava-samdhi 
and bhava-sabalatd (p. lOBf) 1 -. The discussion of the Gunas 
come in this context, inasmuch as they are related to the 
Rasa. Jagannatha enumerates and discusses the ten sabda- 
and artha-ganas of Vamana and other older writers ; but 
he appears to accept only three Gunas after Mammata, viz. 
madhurya, ojas and prasada, classifying them on the basis of 
their respective effects on the reader’s mind, viz. druti 
(melting), dipti (brilliance, i. e. expansion) and vikdsa 
(pervasion). Jagannatha remarks in this connexion: 
gundnam caiyani druti-dipti-vikasakhyus tisras citta-vrttayah 
kramena prayojyah, tat-tad-guna-visist.a-rasa-carvand-janyd iti 
ydvat, making it clear that the justification of this classifi- 
cation consists in the divergent nature of the mental activity 
involved in the relish of Rasa. He does not agree, however, 
with Mammata in the latter’s statement that when we speak 
of a composition as madhura we use the word in a secondary 

12 These topics are also dealt with by Mammata, Viivanatha and 
others. 
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which the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their 
special peculiarities, and is explained as an act of imagination 
on the part of the poet in so far as it is produced in the poem, 
or as that aesthetic pleasure 13 which is thereby brought into 
being. As to how this vicchiiti is determined, Jagannatha 
settles the question by resting it not only upon established 
usage ( sampradaya ) but also upon one’s own internal ex- 
perience ( anubliava ). On this fundamental principle, the 
various figures are minutely defined, differentiated, illustrated 
and classified ; and this portion of Jagannatha’s work, in spite 
of its subtlety and polemic attitude, is one of the most acute, 
though unfortunately uncompleted, treatment of the subject . 1 ' 1 

13 This translation of the term camatkara is justified by Jagannatha's 
own definition of poetry. 

14 For an elaborate account of Jagannatha as a literary critic sec 
V. A. Ramaswami Saslri, Jagannutha Pandila (Annamalai Univ. Skt. 
Scries 1942), pp. 78f (chs. iv-vi). 
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are far from pleasant in ordinary life, are converted into an 
impersonal joy, which is ineffable and indivisible. One may 
be moved by disgust, horror or pity and shed real tears ; 
but the underlying sentiment is always one of exquisite 
joy 1 , which must be distinguished from an ordinary feeling. 

This is the general position of all later theorists with 
regard to the nature and function of Rasa in poetry. 
Dhananjaya, for instance, gives us the same process of 
transformation of an ordinary emotion, dominant in a 
composition, into a poetic sentiment, as formally laid down 
by Bharata and interpreted by Abhinavagupta ; and in this 
he is practically in agreement with Mammata, Vidyadhara 
Visvanatha and others. The dominant emotion ( sthayi-bhavri ), 
he says, becomes a sentiment (rasa) when it is brought into 
a relishablc condition through the co-operation of the 
excitants, the ensuants and the accessories (including the 
sattvika bliavas). This statement is further amplified by the 
assertion that the enjoyer of Rasa (rasika) is the audience 
( samajika ) on whose capacity of enjoyment it depends, and 
that the dominant feeling becomes a sentiment when it is so 
enjoyed. The Rasa, being a mental state, a subjective 
experience of the reader, in which enjoyment ( asvada , 
carvana, rasand or bhoga) is essential and in which the 
enjoyer and the object of enjoyment become identical, the 
reader receives the represented feeling into his own soul and 
thereby enjoys it 2 . The locus of the Rasa is not in the 

1 But the Nutya-darpnna, as noted above (p. 132 fn), as well as Bhoja 
( sukha-duhkhuvasthu-rupa ), believes that Basa is sukha-diihkliutinaka. 
The Rasa-kaliku (vol. i, p. 318) also holds this view. Sec the elaborate 
arguments set forth in Ndfva-darpana (cd. GOS, p. 159) in support of 
this view. Siddhicandra {Kavyaprakasa-khandana pp. 16-21) refers to 
this theory of the “Navyas” that all Rasas arc not pleasurable, but some 
distinctly painful. They accordingly admit the four pleasurable Rasas, 
viz. Srngara, VIra, Hasya and Adbhuta only, and not those which involve 
pain, viz. Karuna, Raudra, BTbhatsa and Bhayunaka. Sec the question 
discussed by V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, ch. viii. 

2 Cf. Jacobi in GpA, 1913, pp. 30Sf. 
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represented hero who belongs to the past; nor is it in the 
poera itself, the task of which is merely to exhibit the 
excitants etc. by which the dominant emotion is brought into 
expression and the Rasa, on its part, becomes revealed to the 
reader. Nor does the Rasa consist of the reader’s mere 
apprehension {prafUl) of the emotions exhibited in the poem 
or enacted by the actor ; for the reader would then apprehend 
not the Rasa but a feeling varying in different individuals, 
just as in real life the spectacle of a pair of lovers in union 
gives different spectators who witness it the varying emotions, 
according to their individual nature, of shame, envy, desire 
or aversion*. The vibhavas etc., therefore, bring the sthiiyi- 
bhSva to the enjoyment of the rasika, the aesthetically 
receptive reader or spectator, and thereby convert it into rasa ; 
but they must be generalised and have no specific relation to 
a particular individual (parityakta ■ viicja). Thus, the vibhava 
SIta, Dhanika explains, must refer to woman in general, and 
not to the particular individual who was the daughter of 
Janaka. Hence things, which are the exciting, ensuing or 
accessory circumstances in ordinary life, act as vibhSvas etc. 
in poetry, and generalise the dominant feeling into Rasa. The 
spectator, say, of the deeds of Arjuna on the stage may be 
compared, therefore, to the child who, in playing with clay 
elephants, experiences the sensation of its own energy as 
pleasant. The enjoyment in the spectator’s mind is a mani* 
festation of that joy which is ianate as the blissful nature of 
self, a circumstance which gives us the frequent comparison 
of rasSsvS'la with brahmasvada. 

The mental activity involved in this enjoyment has got 
four aspects taken in connexion with the four primary 
sentiments of the erotic (irhgara), the heroic (vim), the 

3 These circumstances, Dhanika thinks. disprove the vyakgyatva o{ 
Rasa. It seems that Dhanika does not accept the vyongya*vyari/a*a 
relation of Rasa to Poetry, but hoids some views similar to the bhSvya- 
bhivaka theory of Bha«a NSyaka (ed. Parab, 1917, p. 96). 
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horrible ( bibhatsa ) and the furious ( raudrd ) admitted by 
Bharata 1 , and consists respectively of the conditions of un- 
folding (vikasa), expansion (vistara), agitation ( ksobha ) and 
distraction ( viksepa ). We have seen that Bhatta Navaka 
(along with Abhinavagupta) speaks of the bhoga (or asvadri) 
of Rasa as involving only three mental conditions, named 
vikasa (pervasion), vistara (expansion) and druti (melting), 
which later theorists have taken as the basis and justification 
of the three Gunas of prasada, ojas and madhurya respectively. 
With regard to the ninth Rasa, the quietistic, which is not 
mentioned by Bharata but which is acknowledged by some 
theorists, Dhananjaya forbids its delineation in the drama 
(iv. 35) ; for the sentiment of absolute peace is in its own 
nature undeGnable, and consists of four states mentioned by 
philosophers 3 , viz. maitri, karuna , muditd and upeksa, which 
are not realisable by the Sahrdaya. If it exists at all as Rasa, 
it must comprehend the fourfold mental activity enunciated 
above, as corresponding to the fourfold states recognised by 
philosophers in sama 4 5 6 . 

It is not necessary in this connexion to take up in detail 
the views of Mammata, Vidyadhara and other waiters, for it 
would be repeating substantially what has already been said 
regarding the final doctrine of Rasa. Visvanatha is the only 
important writer, among later theorists, who boldly accepts 
Abhinavagupta’s extreme view that the rasa-dhvani alone is 
the essence of poetry and builds up a system of Poetics on 
its basis 7 . 

4 See above p. 23. The fourfold division is probably adopted as 
an ostensible rationale for the doctrine of four primary and four 
secondary Rasas recognised by Bharata. 

5 E. g. Yoga-sutra i. 33. 

6 na ca tathabhutasya Santa-rasasya sahrdayah svadayitarah santi, 
atha tad-upayabhiito miidita-inaitri-kantnopekfadi-lakxanas tasya ca 
vikasa-vistara-ksobha-viksepa-riipataiveti. 

7 Bhanudatta, v/ho substantially follows the doctrine of Rasa detailed 
here, is however singular in his classification of some aspects of Rasa. 
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in the spectator, which consists of experience ( idanlntaiu ) or 
instincts acquired from previous births ( praktani ). If one is 
not endowed with these germs of the capacity of appreciation, 
one may develop them by study of poetry and experience of 
life. In the case of the grammarian, the philosopher or one 
well-versed in the sacred lore, these susceptibilities arc 
deadened. If it is sometimes found that an eager student of 
poetry is still deficient in the capacity of relishing Rasa, wc 
must assume that it is the result of his accumulated demerit 
of a previous birth. Thus, Visvanatha is anxious to show 
that experience and cultivation of the power of imagination 
are essential in one who seeks to enjoy Rasa. 

Visvanatha also insists that the vibhavas etc. as well as 
the dominant feeling ( sthayi-bhava ) must be felt as generic or 
impersonated. The reader must not take the feeling as his 
own individual emotion ; for it would then remain as his 
feeling (and never become Rasa) and would sometimes (e.g. 
in the case of the pathetic sentiment) cause pain, and not joy. 
Nor should the feeling be taken as pertaining solely to the 
hero ; for then it can not, as the feeling of another person, 
affect the reader and become Rasa. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the excitants etc. as well as the dominant feeling, should 
be generalised by a generic function ( sadharani krti) inherent 
in themselves, which corresponds to the generic power 
( bhavakatva ) postulated for poetry by Bhatta Nayaka. This 
universalisation of the factors and the feelings enables the 
reader to identify himself with the personages depicted ; and 
this conceit of community removes all difficulty about accept- 
ing extraordinary episodes of exalted personages who may be 
superior in virtue or prowess to the average reader. The 
excitants etc. are indeed normally called causes, but in reality 
the Rasa is not an effect in the ordinary sense ; for in the case 
of Rasa there is the simultaneous presence of itself and its 
excitants, which is not true of an ordinary cause and effect. 
It is also pointed out that all the factors ( vibhavas etc.) need 
not be present at once, for the presence of one would revive 
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have spoken of Rasa in the drama, his object is to apply it 
to the case of poetry, and that a Kavya, in his opinion, must 
possess Rasa as its constant theme. Following upon this we 
have Bhoja’s Srngara-prakasa 13 , which deals with the subject 
in the usual elaborate cyclopaedic manner of its author, 
with profuse illustrations of every phase of the erotic senti- 
ment in no less than eighteen out of its thirty-six chapters. 
After this come innumerable works of a similar nature 11 , 
which take Rasa, especially srhgara, as their principal theme 
and which were composed apparently with the object of 
guiding the poet in the composition of erotic pieces so popular 
and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these, the Bliciva-prakasa ' 2 
of Saradatanaya, which reproduces the substance of most of 
the chapters of Bhoja’s work, and the exhaustive Rasurnava- 
sudhakora of Singa Bhupala 13 , as well as the two well-known 
works of Bhanudatta 14 , deserve mention. But none of these 
later treatises adds anything new or original to a subject 
already thrashed out to its utmost. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rupa Gosvamin’s 

10 See above p. 209. 

11 Sec vol. j, pp. 238f, and chapter on Minor Writers. 

12 See vol. i. p. 240. 

13 See vol. i. p. 241f. The three vilusas of this extensive work deal 
with the following topics: i. The hero, his qualities and classification ; 
his adjuncts ; the heroine, her classification and qualities, her sattvika 
excellences ; the tiddipana-vibhavas ; the riti and the gunas ; the drama- 
tic vrttis ; the sattvika bhavas. ii. The vyabhicari-bhiivas, the anu- 
bhavas, the eight sthayi-bhavas, the eight rasas, iii. The drama and 
its varieties, characteristics etc. 

14 The eight tarahgas of Rasa-tarahgini arc: i. Definition of 
bhiiva and subdivisions thereof ; the sthayi-bhavas. ii. The vibhiivas. 
iii. The anubhavas. iv. The eight sattvika bhavas. v. The vya- 
bhicuri-bhdvas. vi. The rasas and detailed treatment of Sriigura. 
vii. The other rasas, viii. The stliayi-bhavaja and rasajd dr.sfi. 
The Rasa-mahjan, a much smaller work, devotes more than half of itself 
to the niiyika and her companions, and applies the rest to the Srngara- 
nByaka, his assistants, the eight sattvika gunas, the two aspects of 
srhgara and the ten stages of vipralambha-irhgara. 
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what is true of Krsna as the hero docs not apply to the 
ordinary secular hero (i. 1 S-21 ) 10 . 

With the exception of the Ujjvnla-mla-mam. which attempts 
to bring erotico-rcligious ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of Rasa, these specialised treatises have, however, 
very little importance from the speculative point of view ; 
and as they belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, treatment of them should be sought elsewhere. 
The simple idea, elaborated more or less in all these works 
is that the awakening of Rasa is all-important in poetry, and 
that the fundamental Rasa is spigum or the erotic, which is 
consequently treated in its various phases with copious 
illustrations. This is clearly expressed in the attitude of the 
author of Agni-purana and of Bhoja, who accept only one 
poetic Rasa, viz. the erotic 50 . In the same way. Rudrabhatta 
declares ip’iguro nayako rasah (i. 20), and Bhanudatta appears 
to take it for granted that ipigaro occupies an honoured 
place among all the Rasas (tatra rasept sriig a rosy a b hynrhi- 
tatvena etc. cd. Benares, p. 21). 

( 3 ) 

It is unnecessary, as it is unprofitable, in the discussion 
of general principles, to enter here into the elaborate defini- 
tions. distinctions and classifications of the amorous sentiment 
with all its varying emotional moods and situations, which 
these treatises industriously discuss and which have always 
possessed such attraction to mediaeval scholastic minds. 
The theorists delight in arranging into divisions and sub- 

19 The orthodox theorists (cf Jaganniitha pp. 47f) would regard 
hhakti (which being based on anurdpa or attachment cannot be com- 
prehended by idnta rasa) as included in bhiiva, being devudi-visaya rati, 
and as inadmissible as a fully developed rasa. Cf. Bhanudatta, Rasa- 
taraiigiifi eh. vi. — On U jjvala-tulamani and Vaisnava theory of Rasa 
see S. K. Dc, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942. 

20 See vol. i, p. 137, Cf. also Mandura maranda-c.ampu ix, p. 107 
(cd. Kavyamahi). 
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divisions, according to rank, character, circumstances and 
the like, all conceivable types of the hero, tte herotne and 
their adjuncts, together with the diBerent shades of their 
gestures and feelings, in conformity with the tradition w. 
already obtained in the cognate sphere of dramaturgy. 
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the saucy (dir r«<0. according to his cha int0 

Later writers, however, subdivide each ■ ^ lowcs , 

the best {utlaina), the Bo« under the four- 

tidhama). and arrange the whole class th0 

told division of the genus hero in an d 

brave and the high-spirited (d/umHrn.) < n) the 1V 
haughty (.ihlroidhata) (ml '^ e ”” ‘ ihlra . pn ISnUi). thus 

ItiUla) and (iv) the brave and s«ene <lf„,e p 

giving us altogether forty-e.ght subdivisions 

21 See Bharata ch. « ^^“'.“ccepled 6 V th ' orl "‘ 

22 This statement follows Bha fishes three eases, privation 

including Bhoja ; but Db> ”“^ io ! (LpWiogo) . .be 6ri. denoting 
(flyogo), sundering (v/prnyegn) and n„ » ^ mio „, ,„ d lht second 

ihe inability ot lovers, through obstacles, ^ „„ „f love may pass 

arising from absence or r esentment. ^ «e„lleetion. praise 

through the well-known ten s g fever, stupor and death , c 

ot the beloved, di.uess, ‘”'“V mo se'eond condition may be caused 
SingabhUpala ii. .78-201) 1 (which m»y 

by a quarrel, doe to discovery or inter. winning over her 

be counteracted by am “W"- a,,,,, cling her emotion) or by 

friends, gilts, bumiliry, mdi«eren« U[it 

absence arising from bnsmess. accident inferable. For b,s 

25 The good qualities. «( J . vitvanSlM lit- Ml: 
characteristics, see Dh.o»ni>y» "• ‘ ' ' tll . Nay itl. a. treated in 

bhupa,a..61t; etc. O* **^?^ to bis «d. ***** 

Alaipkara works, see V. Kag 
Sr AgSra-manjari PP- 
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Then follows a brief description of the assistants of the hero ’ 1 
in matters of love ( narma-saciva ), viz. the Comrade (plfha- 
mar da), the Companion (vija) and the Buffoon (vidilsaka), 
some adding cc{a (or the servant) in the enumeration. 

In the same way, the heroine is taken broadly in threefold 
aspects in her relation to the hero as his wife (svlya), or 
belonging to another, ( paraklya ) and as common to all 
{samanya). The Svlya is subdivided again into the adolescent 
and artless ( mugdha ), the youthful (madhya), and the mature 
and audacious (pragalbha), i.e. the inexperienced, the partly 
experienced and the fully experienced. Later authors 
introduce greater fineness by subdividing each of these accord- 
ing to her temper, into the self-possessed ( dhlra ), the not- 
sclf-posscssed (adhlra), and the partially self-possessed 
( dhlradlura ), or according to the rank, higher ( jycslhd ) or 
lower ( kanislha \ each holds in the affection of the hero. The 
Paraklya or Anyadlya who, according to Vaisnava ideas, 
is the highest type of the heroine, is twofold, according 
as she is a maiden ( kanya ) or married ( udhd ) 25 ; while the 
samanya heroine, who is sometimes extolled (Rudrabhatta) 
and sometimes deprecated (Rudrata), is only of one kind, the 
vesya or courtesan 20 . The sixteen types of heroine thus 

24 The Pratinayaka or the rival of the hero is dluroddhata, 
haughtiness being his essential characteristic ; but he is described also 
as stubborn and vicious (Da.fa° ii 9; Saliitya-darpana iii. 130, p. 136). The 
plfhamarda of the hero possesses, in a lesser degree, the qualities of the 
hero (c. g. Makaranda in the Malafi-madliava). The term plfhamardika 
in the feminine occurs in the Millavikagnimitra in the sense of a trusty 
go-between, applied to the nun KauSiki. The vi{a, usually neglected in 
the serious drama, except in Cdrudatta and Mrcchakatika, appears in 
all his glory in the Bhana, for which he is prescribed as the hero. 

25 An amour with a married woman cannot, according to Rudrata 
and Rudrabhatta form the subject of dominant Rasa in a play or poem ; 
but this is the central theme of Vaisnava yrics. 

26 Bharata xxii. 197-206: Dhanaiijaya ii. 21 f : VRvanalha iii. 67-70 ; 
Singabhupula i. 121-51. Rarely a heroine, she must be represented as in 
love when she is a heroine ; but she cannot be so when the hero is 
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obtained are further arranged according to eightfold 
diversity in their condition or situation in relation to her 
lover, viz. the heroine who has the lover under absolute 
control {svadhina-paiika), the heroine disappointed in 
her assignation through misadventure or involuntary 
absence ( utka ), the heroine in full dress expectant 
of her lover {vasaka sajjika), the heroine deceived (vt'prfl- 
labdha), the heroine separated by a quarrel (kalahdnatarita, 
also called abhisamdhita), the heroine outraged by the 
discovery of marks of unfaithfulness in the lover ( khandila ), 
the heroine who meets her lover by assignation’ T ( abhisarika ) 
and the heroine pining for the absence of her lover gone 
abroad (profila-patika). We arrive in this way at an elaborate 
classification of the heroine into three hundred and eighty- 
four types ; and one of the later writers states characteristi- 
cally that there are other types also, but they cannot be 
specified for fear of prolixity (Viivanatha iii. 88, p, 120). 

But here the theorists do not stop. The hero is endowed 
further by a set of eight special excellences, as springing from 
his character (sBUvika): e. g. brilliance (iobha) including 
heroism, cleverness, truthfulness, emulation with superiors 
and compassion to inferiors ; vivacity ( vilasa ) indicated by 
his glance, step and laughing voice ; grace ( madhurya ) 
displayed in placid demeanour even in trying circumstances ; 
equanimity { gambhirya ) consisting of superiority to emotions ; 
steadfastness {sthairya) in obtaining one’s object ; sense of 
honour (fejos) manifested in his impatience of insult; 
gallantry ( lalita ) in his word, dress or deportment ; magnani- 
mity ( audarya ) exhibited in generosity, agreeable words and 
equal treatment to friend ox foe. The heroine is allowed a 

divine or royal. The exception occurs in a prahasana or farce (and 
incidentally in a than a or the erode monologue) where she can be 
represented in her low and avaricious character for comic effect. 

27 The usual meeting places are given as a ruined tempfc, a garden, 
the house of a go-between, a cemetery, the bant of a stream, or any 
dark place generally. 
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more generous set of qualities. First we have the three 
physical ( angaja ) characteristics ; bhuva or first indication of 
emotion in a nature previously exempt, hava or movement 
of eyes and brows indicating the awakening of emotion, held 
or the decided manifestation of feeling. Then we have seven 
inherent qualities: e. g. brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, the touch of loveliness given by love, sweetness, 
courage, meekness, radiance and self-control. Then arc 
enumerated her ten graces, to which ViSvanatha adds eight 
more. All her gestures, moods or different shades of emotion, 
c.g. giggling, trepidation, hysterical fluster of delight, 
involuntary expression of affection, self-suppression through 
bashfulness, affected repulse of endearments, as well as the 
deepest and tenderest display of sentiments, are minutely 
analysed and classified. To this is added a detailed descrip- 
tion of the modes in which the different types of heroines 
display their affection, the maidenly modest demeanour of 
the mugdha or the shameless boldness of the more experien- 
ced heroine. We should recognise the subtle power of 
analysis and insight which these attempts indicate ; but 
speaking generally, the analysis is more of the form than of 
the spirit, based on what we should consider accidents rather 
than essentials. At the same time, marked as it is by much 
of scholastic formalism, there is an unmistakable attempt to 
do justice to facts, not only as they appeared to the experience 
of these theorists but to the observation of general poetic 
usage ; and in the elaborate working out of the general thesis 
that the Rasa is evolved on the basis of one or other of what 
they call the permanent mental moods, with the help of the 
various emotional adjuncts, the writers on Poetics have 
proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of poetic 
emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate relation 
to their theory and in itself deserves a separate study. 
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( 4 ) 

The discussion of this extensive topic of the nayaka and 
nayika comes in topically under the theory of vibhava and 
anubhava, which act as factors of Rasa. The mood, which is 
at the foot of sentiment, is held to be the sthayi-bhava, the 
dominant feeling, the main theme of the composition in 
question. These feelings, according to Bharata, who is accep- 
ted on this point by all writers, can be classified into eight 
categories, viz. Love (rati). Mirth (hasa). Sorrow Anger 

(krodhd). Energy (utsaha). Fear (Maya). Disgust (jugupsa) and 
Astonishment [vlsmaya), though some later writers add. as we 
shall see. Tranquility {Sama or nirveda) to the number. These 
dominant feelings are worked up into a corresponding number 
of sentiments or Rasas through the means of the vibhavas 
etc**. The vibhavas or Excitants are said to be of two 

etc. in the case of each Ress. into »h..h * C a« I .W; ..ce nter. ^ 
summary ol it will be found in Uodenau. f ”**" ffgL.. . eel- 
18f. Thu,, in the ca.e of the heroic “(U- 

ing i, energy lul.aha ) ; the eecitant, v , strength (We) 
moha). resolve (adhyatoiBya). circumspec heroism (iouryfl). 

etc. ; the eosuant, £ “«"*■ =" 

sacrifice (lyoge) etc. ; the „ mtwta , different- 

of assurance, arrogance etc. VrivanStba gives ' (fae heroic sent iment, 

ly. The essential excitant (5 lambana-vtb ia an)J tbe :jr acts and 

according to him, consists of those to ; theensuants 

gestures form the enhancing excitants (“ . .. ant j adherents ; while 

comprehend the desire or seeking cogi.a- 

the accessory feelings are patience, forfflS 0 f courage (Bharata vi. 
tionetc. The sentiment may talce mr in virtuous deeds 

• 79=ed. Regnaud vi. 80), viz. in battle ^ later writers (e g. 
(dharma-ura) and in liberality ). ^ that a spechl colour 

Viivan3tha) add daya-vira. Itshou Rasa Thus, red, black, 

and a presiding deity is attribute ° * . t unreasonably, with 

.bite, doth (fy,Sm«> end grey ote eseoceted- 
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kinds 20 , viz,, (1) the Substantial or Essential ( alambana ), 
which consists of such material and indispensable ingredients 
as the hero, the heroine, the rival hero and their adjuncts, and 
(2) the Enhancing ( uddlpana ), viz. such conditions of time, 
place and circumstance as serve to foster the Rasa, c.g. the 
rising of the moon, the cry of the cuckoo etc. in the case of 
the erotic sentiment. The amibhavas or the Ensuants, which 
follow and strengthen a mood, comprise such outward 
manifestations of feeling as sidelong glances, a smile, a move- 
ment of the body, or such involuntary action of sympathetic 
realisation of the persons depicted ( satlvikaY 0 as fainting 
( pralaya ), change of colour ( vaivarnya ), trembling ( vepathu ) 
etc., which are, again dogmatically classified into eight 
varieties. There are other feelings of a more or less transitory 
nature, which accompany or interrupt the permanent mood 
without, however, supplanting it ; and these are known, as we 
have noted, by the name of Accessories or vyabhicUri-bhuvas. 
These are likened to servants following a king or to 
waves of the sea, whereby the dominant mood is understood 
as the king and the sea respectively, and classified elaborately 
into thirty-three categories, first mentioned by Bharata (p. 23f 
above) and implicitly accepted by his followers. 

All these elements contribute towards developing the eight 
or nine sthayi-bhavas into eight or nine different types of 


the furious, terrible, comic, erotic and pathetic sentiments, although it 
is difficult to explain why horror is dark blue (tula), wonder is orange, 
and heroism is yellow. The respective deities arc Visnu (erotic), Yama 
(pathetic), Pramatha (comic), Rudra (furious), Indra (heroic), Kala 
(terrible), Mahiikala (disgustful), Brahma (marvellous). ViSvanatha 
adds that Naravana is the presiding deity of ianta rasa and the colour 
associated is that of jasmine (k inula). 

29 These two divisions of vibhuva are not maintained by Bharata 
but distinguished by Dhananjaya (iv. 2) and traditionally handed down 
by Visvanatha. 

30 Sec above p. 24, fn 55. The suttvika bhavas in later works form 
a special class of anubhavas. 
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Rasa.. We have the earliest and most orthodox mention in 
Bharata (p. 23 above) of eight sthayi-bhavas and the result- 
ing eight Rasas corresponding to them, of which the Erotic 
[Srngara), the Heroic (v7.ro), the Furious ( raudra ) and the 
Disgustful ( bibhaisa ) are the main, leading to four others, the 
Comic ( hasya ). the Marvellous (adbhuta). the Pathetic (karuno) 
and the Terrible ( bhayanaka ). Dandin accepts this classifica- 
tion (ii. 280-87), but Udbhata (iv. 4) adds 51 the Quietistic 
(santa) as the ninth Rasa, although Bharata” neither defines it 
nor mentions its corresponding vibhavas. Rudrata is singular 
in postulating a tenth Rasa, called the Agreeable ( preyas ). 
which is accepted by Bhoja, with the addition of two new 
Rasas, Udatta and Uddhata, as well as Santa. Rudrabhatta 
admits nine Rasas in poetry ; so do Hemacaudra and the 
two Vagbhatas. The Agni-purana in the same way mentions 
nine Rasas (and eight sthayi-bhavas). but follows Bharata in 
regarding four as principal and lays special stress on the 
Srftgara. Anandavardhana admits Santa (pp 138, 238). Those 
later authors who accept the ninth Rasa, the Quietistic, 
necessarily postulate nirveda or self-disparagement, arising 
out of the knowledge of reality ( taUva-fhatia ), as its st/iayi- 
bhdva, which is called by some authorities iama, or repose 
resulting from freedom from mental excitement” The 
Vaijnava ; writers (especially Kavikarnapura add Dasya, 
Sakhya, Vatsalya, Preman and Bhakti.’* 


31 If the verse is genuinely Udbhata’s. See above p. 114, fn 15.— 
On the Santa Rasa in Bharata and Dhananjaya see S. K. t)e, Some 
Problems pp. 139-41. On the number and nomenclature of Rasas 
generally see V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, Adyar 1940. 

32 The Santa texts in Bharata, available in certain recensions, are 

interpolations. See Raghavan, op. tit. pp. ISf. KStidasa knewooty 
eight Rasas. Vikramorvam ii. 18, where Mum Bharata is also 
mentioned. , . 

33 This sentiment U also closely related lo .te , of *W31. 
for it arises from an aversion to worldly things. 

34 Sec S. K, De, Vaijnava Faith and Movement, p. 145. . 
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The author of the Dasarupaka, however, contends that 
there can be no such sthayi-bhava as nirveda or sama, for the 
development of that state (if it is at all possible to destroy 
utterly love, hatred and other human feelings) would tend to 
the absence of all moods ; and in the drama, the object of 
which is to delineate and inspire passion, it is inadmissible. 
Others, again, hold that the Quietistic Rasa does exist, as it is 
experienced by those who have attained that blissful state, 
but it has no sthayi-bhava in 'dramatic composition ; for 
nirveda, being the cessation of all worldly activity, or iama 
being freedom from all mental excitement, it is not fit to be 
represented. Hence Mammata takes eight Rasas in the drama 
(p, 98) and nine in poetry (p. 117). Bhoja, in accordance with 
the views of the school which lays special emphasis on the 
Srhgara, accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic, in his Srhgura- 
prakasa ; and although he mentions as many as ten Rasas 
in his Sarasvati-kanthdbharana, including the ianta and the 
preyas, he appears to devote almost exclusive attention to 
the Srngara in his treatment of the Rasas in this work. The 
views about the admissibility of the ianta are discussed by the 
author of the Ekdvali (pp. 96-7) who maintains that Bharata 
has mentioned nirveda as a vyabhicari-bhdva immediately 
in context after the enumeration of the sthayi-bhavas and at 
the beginning of the list of the vyabhicari-bhavas ; and this 
fact is interpreted as indicating that the sage meant it both 
as a sthayi-bhava and as a vyabhicari-bhdva ; but Hemacandra 
(p. 81) anticipates and rejects this quibble of verbal interpreta- 
tion, though agreeing in the general proposition as to the 
admissibility of Santa as the ninth Rasa, 

Vigvanatha primarily admits eight orthodox Rasas 
(iii, p. 160) but adds the ninth Santa in deference to the views 
of these authorities, and a tenth Rasa, called vdtsalya or 
parental affection, subscribing apparently to Vaisnava ideas 
(pp. 185-6) 3C . He quotes a verse to explain that the mood, 

35 Bhanudatla counts ( Rasa-tarahginT) mayu under the Rasas. 
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called by the great sages the Quietistlc, which has, among 
all sentiments, tranquillity (samo) as its basis, is that state in 
which there is neither pain nor pleasure, nor hatred, nor 
affection, nor any desire**. But the question arises bow can 
the Quietistic, being of the nature described, arising only in a 
State of emancipation wherein there is an absence of all 
feelings like the Accessories etc., be Rasa, which implies a 
state of relishable enjoyment”. To this objection ViSvanatha 
replies that the Quietistic is a Rasa because in that state the 
soul is only about to be emancipated (yukta-viyukta-daSa) and 
is not completely absorbed in the Divine, so that the presence 
of feelings, like the Accessories etc. in it is not incompatible. 
As for the statement that there is an absence of even pleasure 
in it, it is not contradictory, for it refers only to worldly 
pleasure 11 . Jagannatha. tbe latest writer on the subject, 
advocates nine Rasas and maintains (PP- 29-30) that !*• a 
other Rasas, the Santa is capable oi being represented 
appreeiatedby.be audience. S.nce tbe clever P=rfoman« 

oi .be actor, repeating such a state of mind. tee from 
disturbance and not atlected by passions or desire. ^ 
in actual experience to produce an impression 
.he audience, i. is .heir state of mind, esh .briedb, bar stt»t 
and rap. attention, which ought to seal. the quest, on Jbe 
representation of absolute indifference or e acit o{ 

representing it is not the point id issue s it p 

Rudrata mentioned preyai (friendship). s Bhanudatta. 

Bboia. admits <-U«b, 

op. HI. p. 56. II. 25f fed- in , ol dt amalmsy. 

Rasas, but his treatmeot is from the s p 1[S na dieia-iBgau Pica 

36 na'yatra duhkharp na suknarp bhSvcju Santa- 

tteid icehstrasah «. 

wmfMimb//, oiled also m Data a. I „- am p-g,p,upipPif 

37 ilyevdm-tapolyoS“”"» , “ " , ' oM „aLom ««»>" *** 

lakiansyaifi pradurbhutatvat tatr 

rasatvam. , .. . X(J tya v aifayika-sukha-paral\an 

38 yolcl.oiin i.lMWU WW“ U " 
na virodhal}. 
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the spectator who actually feels the sentiment. Jagannatha 
also adds that even those, who do not admit this Rasa in the 
drama, should accept it in poetry from the fact that poems 
like the Mahdbharata have for principal theme the delineation 
of Santa Rasa, which is thus established by universal 
experience ( akhila-lokanubhava-siddhatvat ). NageSa remarks 
on this that the scinta rasa should also be admitted in the 
drama on this ground, inasmuch as the Prabodha-candrodayu 
is universally acknowledged as a drama (p. 30). 

Coming to the essential basis of Rasa, viz. the bliava, we 
have seen that Bharata defines it in general terms as that 
which manifests the sense of poetry through the three kinds of 
representation, vdeika, ahgika and sdttvika 30 ; it is the 
emotion which ultimately becomes a sentiment, if it is 
dominant and therefore, serves as the basis of Rasa. But 
later writers arrive at a greater precision and apply the term 
technically to those cases where there is no proper or complete 
development of Rasa. Both Dhananjaya and Bhanudatta 
expand the definition of Bharata, the latter defining it as a 
deviation from the natural mental state (vikcira) which is 
favourable to the development of Rasa ( rascinukula ) and 
which may be either physical ( sdrlra ) or mental (cintara). 
But Mammata fixes the conception of Bhava as ratir devadi- 
viyaya vyabhicari tathdnjitah (‘love having for its object a 
deity or the like, and also the suggested Accessory’), on which 
he adds the gloss: adi-sabddn muni-guru-nrpa-putradi-visayd,- 
kantd-viyayd tit vyakta srhgarali (‘by the term the like are 
meant sages, preceptor, the king, son etc., the one having a 
beloved woman for its object becomes the erotic’) Govinda 
explains that the word rati here implies the sthdyi-bhava 
which has not attained to the state of Rasa 40 . What is meant 
is that when the sthayi-bhavas, like rati, have for their objects 

39 A fourth kind of abhinaya is sometimes added, viz. aheirya 
(extraneous) i.e. derived from dress, decoration etc. 

40 ratir iti sthuyi-bhavopalakyanam, devadi-viyayety apy aprapta- 

rasavasthopalakyanam, p. 206. 
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cod. king, son and the like, ot when the vyabhicari-bhavas 
are manifested as the principal sentiment in a composition, 
there is no rose but bham ; and this definition is accepted by 
all writers after him. 

Thus, ViSvanatha explains the Bhava as follows : 
saticarinal) pradhanani, devadi-visaya ratih! 
udbuddha-mdtrah sthayi ca. bhava ily abhidhlyate 1 1 

In other words, when the Accessories are principal, or when 

love etc. has a deity or the like for its object or when a 
dominant feeling (sthdyi -bhaya) is merely awakened we have 

Bhava. His own gloss upon the above verse explain 

this way. Although they ate always concern, ants of R sa 
in which they finally rest, such Accessories « “ 

=®~r5rr£sis= 

all these cases apparently .hprefore in later termi- 

development of Rasa ; an a av ^ ioc ’ om piete Rasa, 
nology, may be generally escr ^ rasS bhSsa or sem- 
But this must be distinguish hMv ahhdsa. which occur 

blance of Rasa and the analogous ^ falsely attribute 

when the poetic sentiments an dcsct ibed in Kumdra- 

» ed (e.g. sentiments in “““J* are br0Ug M out improperly. 
sambhava, iii- 36-7), or w e in them as regards their 

i.e. when there is a lack of en d t0 Bho j a (v. 20) 

ingredients-. "0 cases occur. „ an inferior 

when the mood or. emotio . 5n t hc rival hero 

character (hlna-patrd), m an,ma subordinate object (gauna 
Wyaka-pratiyogin) or in any other 

".hhmavoh (Mammata) explain- 
41 anaucllya-pravittatveabJiSso^ sSm ag* 

ed as: anaucilyatn catra a „ a . pa ram bodhyam. 
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padarlhaY % but Vi^vanallia elaborately summarises various 
other cases (iii. 263-66), especially rioting improprieties in 
connexion with particular Rasas. Thus, there is an impro- 
priety if the Terrible ( bhayanaka ) is made to reside in a 
noble personage, or the Comic ( hasya ) in a spiritual guide. 
It must be noted, as .Tagannalha explains, that if a mood or 
feeling is developed by impropriety, the impropriety, unless 
it acts as a bar, does not constitute a fault 113 . 

In the same way (1) when there is an excitement only 
(and not full development) of sentiments, (2) when two 
opposing sentiments, striving for mastery, are represented as 
being relished in one and the same place and at the same 
time, or (3) when a number of sentiments, of which each 
succeeding one puts down the preceding, they constitute res- 
pectively bhavodaya, bhdva-samdhi and bhava-6abalata. Now, 
all these phases of sentiment are taken as Rasa topically, 
inasmuch as they are capable of being lasted ( sarvc’pi rasa- 
nad rasdh). These cases do not seem to have been formally 
recognised by Bharata, though hinted at by him in vi. 40, as 
we learn from Abhinava’s commentary on cli. vi, which is 
partially reproduced also in his °Locana, p. 66. They are 
first met with in Udbhata, who includes them under uvjasvin 
(iv. 6) ; but in Rudrata (xii. 4) and the Dhvanikara (ii. 3) we 
find them definitely established. 

This incomplete development of Rasa and its subordina- 
tion must be distinguished from the cases of the opposition , 
( virodha ) of simultaneously existing sentiments in the same 
theme. It is laid down formally that some Rasas are intrinsi- 
cally inconsistent with one another, e.g. the Erotic is opposed 
to the Disgustful, the Heroic to the Quietistic, and so forth* 4 . 

42 Singa-bhupala (pp. 141-2) distinguishes two cases (i) where Rasa 
is ascribed to an inanimate object and (ii) where it is developed in an 
inferior character or in animals. 

43 yavata tvanaucitycua rasasya pasfis tavat tu na varyatc, rasa * 
pratikulasyaiva lasya nisedhatvat. 

44 Some Rasas again arc mutually consistent, c. g. karuna and 
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The incongruity or opposition results in three ways, viz. 

(1) from identity of the exciting cause (alambana vibhava) 

(2) from identity of the subject of emotion and (3) from 
immediacy of succession. The incongruity in the first two 
cases may be removed by representing the sentiments as 
having different exciting causes respectively, or as existing in 
different subjects {e.g. in the hero and the rival hero). The 
last case of conflict may be removed by placing, between the 
two immediately succeeding sentiments, a sentiment which 
is not opposed to them. These are cases where two or more 
Rasas stand in the relation of principal and subordinate ; the 
term -subordinate’ being misleading, it is sometimes called a 
concomitant Rasa ( lancarin ). which implies that it cannot 
terminate absolutely in itself and at the same time is distinct 
from a fully developed Rasa, as well as from a mere un- 
developed Bhava". There is also no incongruity where a 
conflicting Rasa is recalled or described coder a comparison. 
All these questions properly come under the theory 
Propriety or Aucitya in relation to Rasa, elaborate ed y 
Anandavardhana and his followers, and is u tima e y 

on the dictum attributed to the DhvaiiMra If. US. a. 
'Locana p. 138), which lays down in 8'"““"“® “* “ 
secret of Rasa lies in conforming to the establisbe 
propriety. 

bibhoisa go with vlra \ traga™ goes with Ziaiyfl tef AccordiQg to 
On this question see Llndenau, ^ asa e ' r ‘ karunai blbhatsa, raudra, 
Vi$van5tha, the Rasas hostile ( 1 ) to S[ng nn[ a i-aruna (lii) to karuna 
and 00 to ^bhayanaka 

-U„a and ItWra (iv) to J M 

(v) to vlra—bhayanaka and iOnta { ) , Sr0 raudra, baiya 

raudra, hSsya and Onto (vn) to antaj • ■ Bh5nudatta gives the 
and bhaySraka (viii) to v 7r a-+bhayanaka 

antagonistic Rasa, as follow: irnS^b, bkaua , 

raudra-*adbhuta ; hasya-^karuna. iSrSma-rShi:} at, 

45 eta evStra pradhanetaresu rasesu M . nam „ 3 ryap* 

purnarasa-bhava-matrSc ca vilakjanatay , 
deSaff prScyanam, VHvanatha, p. 420. 
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The doctrine of the Dhvanyaloka that in a composition in 
which the sentiment is awakened, proprieties of various kinds 
(e. g. with reference to the speaker, the theme, the employ- 
ment of the vibhavas etc., the use of the alamkaras and other 
elements, pp. 134f, 144f) should be observed, and that certain 
items of conflict ( virodha ) with the dominant sentiment should 
be avoided, gave rise to a theory of Propriety, which is 
generally comprehended by later writers under the discussion 
of the Dosas of Rasa. Thus, in later treatises, the rasa-do?as 
occupy a separate and important place, in addition to the 
conventional dosas of pada, paddrtha, vcikya, vukyartha 
recognised since Vamana’s time. It is Ksemendra alone who 
emphasises the importance of the subject by making it the 
theme of his Aucitya-vicara-carca which will be noticed in its 
proper place. Mahimabhatta, in the second chapter of his 
work, considers the question of anaucitya in some detail. 
According to him, impropriety or incongruity has two aspects, 
according as it refers to sabda or to artha respectively. Then 
he speaks of propriety as external ( bahiraiiga ) or internal 
{antarahga), apparently as it is sabda-visaya or ariha-visaya. 
The cases of internal propriety, which consists in the proper 
employment of the vibhavas etc. have already been explained 
by previous writers (e.g. the Dhvanyaloka pp. 144f). Mahima- 
bhatta, therefore, takes up the question of external propriety, 
which he thinks falls under five faults of composition, viz. 
vidheyavimarsa (non-discrimination of the predicate), 
prakrama-bheda (violation of uniformity in the expression), 
krama-bheda (syntactical irregularity), paiinaruktya (tauto- 
logy) and vacyavacana (omission of what must be expressed', 
to the explanation and exemplification of which he devotes, 
amidst several digressions, the rest of the chapter (ch. ii). It 
is difficult to say why these faults of expression alone arc 
singled out as defects resulting in a violation of Rasa ( rasa - 
bhahga). Later writers would include them under general 
defects, reserving the cases of virodha or opposition of RasaJ 
as specific instances of rasa-do§as. 


CHAPTER X 

WRITERS ON KAV1-$1K$A 

The small group of writers who deal with the theme of 
kavi-sikga ("education of the poet”) does not, strictly speaking, 
come directly under general Poetics, but deserves notice, partly 
from the reputation and authority enjoyed by some of these 
authors but chiefly because it displays a peculiar tendency 
which emphasises one aspect of Poetics as a discipline, 
namely, its practical object which developed side by side with 
the theoretical consideration of general principles These 
treatises do not deal with the conventional topics of Poetics, 
with its theories, dogmas and definitions, but they are meant 
chiefly as manuals to guide the poet in his profession, their 
primary object being kavi-SikgS or instruction of the aspiring 
poet in the devices of the craft. It is difficult, in the absence 
of data, to determine the origin of this school, but the attitude 
adopted is significant, being almost co*extersive with what 
may be supposed to have been the original standpoint of 
Poetics it self as a more or less mechanical Ars Poetics'. 
The ancient as well as the modern writers on general Poetics, 
no doubt, touch occasionally upon the question of the 
practical training of the poet* ; and it is not improbable that 
this in course of time formed the object of a separate study 
and multiplied these convenient handbooks, of which 
necessarily we possess comparatively late specimens. 

( J ) 

Kgemendra 

K$emendra’s two works. Aucitya-vkara-carcH and Kavi- 
kanfhabharnna, which may be conveniently grouped here, are 


1 See above pp, 33-34 and footnote 3. 

2 See above pp 42f. 
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curious and valuable in many respects. In his theory of 
Aucitya 3 or propriety, he takes as his thesis, mainly, Anan- 
davardhana’s treatment of the same question with reference 
to Rasa which is crystallised in the oft-quoted verse from 
the Dhvanyaloka : “There is no other circumstance which 
leads to the violation of Rasa than impropriety ; the supreme 
secret of Rasa consists in observing the established rules of 
propriety”*. To depict Rasa, it is necessary to observe the 
rules of propriety ; and the subject, which is anticipated by 
Bharata (who, for instance, speaks of the proper employment 
of anubhavas), may take various forms according as it relates 
to the subject-matter, the speaker, the nature of the sentiment 
evoked or the means employed in evoking it. We have al- 
ready noted that this theme has been discussed topically at 
some length by the formulators of the Dhvani-theory, by 
Mahimabhatta, as well as by most post-dhvani writers who 
consider it generally in connexion with rasa-do$as. K§e- 
mendra develops and pushes the idea to its extreme, and 
speaks of Aucitya as the essence of Rasa ( rasa-jivitablnita ), 
and as having its foundation in the charm or aesthetic plea- 
sure (camatkara) underlying the relish of Rasa. The Alam- 
kara and Guna in poetry are justified by and receive their 
respective significance from this element which may, therefore, 
be fittingly regarded as the ‘soul’ of poetry 6 . That which is 
suitable or conformable to another is called ucita in its 
relation to that object 6 . This Aucitya may have application 
with reference to various points in a poem, such as word 
( pada ), a sentence ( yakya ), the sense of the composition as 
a whole ( prabandhartha ). its literary excellences (guilds) its 

3 V. Raghavan ( Some Concepts, pp. 194-257) gives an able and 
detailed account of the history of Aucitya. 

4 anaucitydd rtc nanyad rasa-bliaiigasya karanam/ 
prasiddhaucitya-bandhas tu rasasyopaniyat para 1 1 

5 cd. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, pp. 115-16. 

6 ucitam prdhur acaryah sadrSam kila yasya yat, explained by the 
gloss as: yat kila yasyunurupam tad ucitam ticyatc. — On the theory of 
Paka and Sayya, allied to the theory of Aucitya, see above pp. 240-41. 
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poetic figures (flfmrtkcres), the Rasa or the sentiment in a 
poem, the employment of the verb (kriya). the use of the 
case ( karaka ). of the gender ( lihga ), of the number (vac ana), 
of preposition, adjective, particles ( upasarga ). or consider- 
ations of time and place (deSa and kata) etc. ; and the cases 
of application are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven 
in number (SI. 8-10). The treatment of each of these cases 
is accompanied by profuse illustrations of every point from 
the works of various poets, the favourite method being first 
to cite examples of verses which comply with a rule and 
then adduce one or two examples of verses which do not do 
so. There is hardly anything original in the theory itself ; for 
though it rightly insists upon a standard of propriety in 
poetic expression, it ultimately resolves itself into assuming 
a more or less variable criterion of taste or personal apprecia- 
tion, which Anandavardhana and others admit as sahfdayatva, 
but which is bound to be. as it is. rather vaguely defined 
and therefore incapable of exhaustive formal treatment. It 
is really the province of taste or criticism rather than of 
Poetics proper. 

At the same time, the fact must not be overlooked that 
works of this nature in Sanskrit, ostensibly meant as they 
are for the guidance of tbe aspiring poet, display, in their 
discussion of what is right and proper in poetry, a tendency 
towards genuine criticism, taken apart from the beaten paths 
of orthodox Poetics ; and they set up in their naive way a 
standard, whatever it may be, of taste and critical judgment. 
No doubt, most writers on general Poetics, betray some 
critical acumen and give us a great deal of critical or semi- 
critical matter while considering tbe application of a rule 
or principle, especially in the chapters on Do$a and Guna , 
but their outlook is often and necessarily limited by tbeir 
confining themselves to rigid rules and speciGc definitions . 

7 The growth of artificial poetry. «e have seen, made the technical 
analysis of rhetoric and instruction of it. a necessity , ut t cone 
involves (and sometimes becomes identical with) criticism , an » is 
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Ksemendra’s work, in this respect, possesses a unique value, 
and the part of his treatment which discusses the illustrative 
verses is extremely interesting as an evidence of “apprecia- 
tion” which is comparatively rare in Sanskrit. Kse- 
mendra deals out praise and censure, within his 
limits, as a true critic who is no respector of persons ; even 
the honoured names of Amaru. Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti make 
no difference. In more than one instance, he illustrates two 
sides of a question, regarding both merit or defect laid down 
by a rule, by different verses from his own work ; and in 
some cases he does not hesitate to go against orthodox 
opinion 6 . Whatever may be the intrinsic value of his critical 
dicta, some of which may appear too trivial or crude to us, 
he shows a wide acquaintance with the whole range of 
classical Sanskrit Poetry and an undoubtedly cultured taste. 
If the common saying that a bad poet often turns out to be a 
good critic carries any wisdom in it, it is very apt in the case 
of K$emendra whose critical powers cannot indeed be ignored. 

almost impossible for Alamkarikas, who also theorised on principles, 
not to busy themselves with the forms and general phenomena of 
literature. Thus, most works, whether on general poetics or on rhetoric, 
do involve some amount of criticism which could not be avoided. It 
must also be borne in mind that our modern ideas of Aesthetics, 
Poetics or Rhetoric arc not sharply distinguished in these old authors, 
nor was there any well-defined notion of the respective spheres of these 
studies. The theorists drew their ideas of poetry mainly from existing 
classical Sanskrit literature which, though magnificent in partial accom- 
plishment, was not fully equipped for purposes of general criticism. 
The absence of some other literature for comparison — for later Prakrit 
and allied specimens arc mainly derivative — was a serious drawback. 
This will explain partially why their outlook is so limited, and their 
principles and definitions so stereotyped. 

8 E. g. while discussing the question of propriety of the contents 
of a composition, he cites (p. 120) from Kumara-sambhava viii — which 
canto he accepts as Kalidasa's — and severely censures the poet’s manner 
of describing the amours of Hara and Parvatl in terms of ordinary 
dalliance, against the authority of Anandavardhana who defends fp. 137) 
it against the imputation of vulgarity. 
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K§emendra’s other work, Kavi-kan[habhorana ’, though 
less interesting, is equally remarkable for its refreshingly 
novel treatment. Ksemendra postulates two impulses for the 
attainment of poetic capacity, viz. divine help (divya- 
prayotna) and individual effort (pauruya). The first includes 
prayer, incantation and other heavenly aids ; but from the 
latter standpoint, he classifies three groups of persons 10 with 
whom instruction in the art of poetry is concerned, viz. those 
who require little effort ( alpa-prayatna-sadhya ). those who 
require great effort ( krcchra-sadhya ), and those in whom all 
effort is fruitless ( asadhya ). and sums up by saying that the 
capacity for poetry is vouchsafed only to the fit and few. The 
next chapter discusses with illustrations the question of 
borrowing or plagiarism'*, a theme which is just touched 
upon in the fourth chapter of the Dhvanyaloka " but which is 
dealt with extensively by RSjaSekhara 1 ’. Ksemendra divides 


9 A sketch of this work will be found! a K,emendras Kwkotth* 
bharana by J. Schbnberg (Wien 1884). pp.9f. The five «»pdM* * 
sections of this work deal respectively with the foil™ theme*. () 
attainment of poe.ry by an unpoetical person <^ f 
(ii) instruction of the poet already gifted (M* J5 

stikingness (cMH* and the faults and ^excellences of £**<*> 
familiarity which a poet should possess with other arts and science 
, a source of charm to his poetry (paricaya-carutva). 

plagiarists. Vamana appears to be the fi 

classification of Artha refers ro the noe.r.on of P'w 1 ”””' . 

, 12 fo Ar.„dav.,Oh.„o'. opr.ion . = 

unlimited, in spite of the fact that hun in.nired poets may 

Works for centuries ; but the rhonghB of two 1«P«^ 
bear certain resemblance, which may ® jcWre Qr bemeen i wo 

and its reflection. be ™ e " “ ‘ 4a, of resemblance should be 

human beings. The first two k 

avoided, hut the third is charming (m- 1 ' • v M jc u ikarni. 

13 In eh. xi-xii. Fo' « pp.eoS-eil.KSiefekbara 

Sanskrit Writers on Plagiarism in /Cii. t n0 merchant that does 

declares that "there is no poet that is no • flour j,j 1 cs without 

not steal, but he who knows bow to hide b 
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poets from this point of view into those who imitate the 
general colour of a poet’s idea (cliayopajivin). those who 
borrow a word or a verse-line (padaka- and pada-upajivin), or 
an entire poem ( sakalopajlvin ) and lastly, those who borrow 
from sources considered universally as legitimate ( bhuvano - 
pafivya, e.g. Vyasa). Then he lays down elaborate rules for 
regulating the life, character and education of the poet. This 
is followed by a discussion of camatkdra or poetic charm, 
without which, we are told, no poetry is possible, and an 
illustration (by means of examples draw from the works of 
various poets) of its tenfold aspect, according as it appeals 
with or without much thought ( avicdrita-ramcnuya or vicdrya- 
mana-ramanlya l/l ), resides in a part or in the whole composi- 
tion, appertains to the sound, the sense or both, or relates to 
the poetic figure, to the sentiment, or to the well-known nature 
of the theme. Then we come to the treatment of the ex- 
cellences and defects with reference to the sense ( artha ), the 
verbal expression ( sabda ), or the poetic sentiment (rasa) 
involved; and the work is rounded off by indicating the extent 
of knowledge which a poet must possess and giving a long list 
of the arts and sciences in which he must be proficient, which 

is thus set forth: tatra tarka-vyakaruna-bharata-canakya- 
vatsyayana-bharata-ramayana-mok§opayatmajmm'dhdtuvada- 
ralnapanksa-vaidyaka-jyotisa-dhanurveda-gaja-turaga-pi<ru?a- 

laksana-dyutendrajala-praklrneyu paricayah kavi-samrajya- 
vyahjanah. This rapid summary of the contents of this work 

reproach’ - . He deals with two kinds of plagiarism, namely, that which 
should be avoided and that which should be adopted. In his opinion, a 
poet may be a creator (Ulpadaka) or an adapter (Parivartaka), or a 
coverer up (Acchadaka) or a collector (Samgrahaka). He who secs 
something new in word and sense and writes up something old may be 
accounted a great poet. Rajaiekhara accordingly gives an elaborate 
classification of Artha so far as it is Anya-yoni, Nihnuta-yoni’or A-yoni 
from the point of view of plagiarism. Sec below under Raja£ckhara. 

14 RajaSckbara attributes a dictum to Udbhata which says that the 
sense may be vicarita-sustha or avicarita-ramattiya, according as it is 
found in the Sastra or the Kavya respectively. See above p. 59, fn 33. 
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mil show that it hardly puts forward any special claim as a 
work of great theoretic importance, but that its value consists 
not in its substance but in its treatment of practical issues, 
its careful and minute illustration of every point by examples 
taken from various poets, with not a little amount of 
knowledge and critical discernment 1 s . 


( 2 ) 


Arisitnha, Amaracandra and Devesvara 
The Kavya'kalpalata-vrtti of Arisirpha and Amaracandra 
and the Kavi-kalpalatd of DeveSvara. written in imitation 
of that work, need not detain us loog. They are essentially 
treatises on the composition of verses, including a practical 
treatment of prosody and rhetoric. They furnish elaborate 
bints on the construction of different metres, on the display 
of word-skill of various kinds, on jeu de mots and tricks of 
producing double meaning, conundrums, riddles, alliterative 
and rhyming verses, and various other devices of verbal 
ingenuity, concluding with a chapter on the construction of 
similes and enumeration of parallelisms for the purpose of 
ordinary comparisons. It gives also a list of kavi-samayas 
or conventions observed by the poets, and states in detail 
what to describe and how to describe it. These decadent 
treatises, therefore, offer such adventitious aids for ready- 
made poetry, as may — to take a particular point be afforded, 
for instance, by a modern rhyming dictionary or works of 
similar nature. 

A summary of the main topics dealt with in the Kavya - 
•kalpalatd and its Vftti will make the standpoint clear and give 
an idea of the genera! scope and nature of such works. The 
first pratdna of this work .is called chandah-siddhi (prosody) 


15 For Kjemcndra's satiric 
-o/ Sansk. Lit. Calcutta 1959, pp. 
1947, pp. 404-410. 


and didactic works see S. K. De, Aspects 
. 279-83 and Hist, of Sansk. Lit-. Calcutta 


42 
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and consists of five sections on (i) the construction of the- 
anustubh metre ( anustubh-sdsana ), (ii) enumeration of the- 
principal metres, shifts in grammatical forms of the verb, 
Prakrit loan-words (where Hemacandra seems to be super- 
ficially quoted), transmutation of one’s own or another poet’s 
ideas into the same or different metres, conversion of one 
metre into another, caesura (yati), the whole section being, 
generally entitled chandobhyasa, (iii) use of expletive particles 
and words for filling up the verse ( chandah-purana ), such as- 
srl, sam, sat, drdk, vi, pra etc. ( samanya-sabdaka ), (iv) argu- 
mentation, pointed sayings, subjects of laudation or vituper- 
ation, interrogations, e.g. in kula-sdstradi, sva-sastradhyayana- 
prathd etc. ( vada ), (v) subjects for descriptive poetry,, 
how to describe the king, his ministers, the prince, the army, 
battle and hunting, as well as a city, a village, a garden, a 
lake and so forth ; enumeration of the kavi-satnayas ( varnya - 
sthiti). The second chapter, called sabda-siddhi treats of 
etymology, derived meanings of compounds, alliteration and 
rhyme in the middle of a verse, with a list of words suitable 
for this purpose, enumeration of sambandhin expressions 
denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, showing the 
influence of the Dhvani school. The next chapter, entitled 
slesa-siddhi, upon play on words of various kinds, consists of 
the following sections: (i) composing of words in such a 
way that they can be read differently according as they are 
divided, with a list of slesopayogi words, (ii) a kind of slesa 
occurring in the description of an object by analogies, in 
which the same quality or condition has to be traced in the 
same words or in synonyms, (iii) cases of double meaning, 
produced by homonyms capable of widely different inter- 
pretations, (iv) ambiguity produced by similarity of inflections 
of different origins, (v) surprises of different kinds, such as 
verses in which the same consonant or vowel is repeated in 
each syllable, verses spread out in diagrams to be read in 
different ways, e. g. according to the move of the knight in 
chess etc: — -a subject which is treated in some detail, for 
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instance, in the V idagdha-tnukha-mandana of Dharmadasa 
Suri 1 *. The last chapter, called artha-siddhi, is devoted to the 
construction of similes, ellipsis and similar figures, and gives 
long lists of parallelisms arising from like conditions or attri- 
butes of the objects compared, e g. the lips may be compared 
to the coral, to the bimba fruit or fresh -blown twigs and so 
forth. 

A large part of this treatment is repeated in KeSava's 
Alatflkara-iekhara, as well as in Devefvara’s Kavi'kalpalata, 
the latter work being, directly modelled on the Kdvya-kalpa- 
lata with considerable plagiarism of passages in extenso 
These works, therefore, do not require any separate notice.. 
KeSava’s text (see vol. J, pp. 220-21 above) deals, besides this, 
with the ordinary topics of Poetics, set forth as the views of 
his master Sauddhodani, but in substance and form it follows 
the views of Mammata, Hemacandra and the Vagbhafas ; 
it thus possesses hardly any claim to originality either in 
theory or in treatment. Most of the works of Jaina authors, 
even including those of Hemacandra and the Vagbhatas. are 
written apparently from the practical standpoint of composing 
a suitable text-book, and they always, in their discussion of 
general principles, incorporate hints on matters helpful for the 
practical working out of poetry”. 


( 3 } 


Rajasekhara 

Although written in a fanciful style and hardly presenting 
one systematic theory, Raja&kbara’s Kavya-mimama may be 
noticed here, inasmuch as it mixes up the topics of kavi-ftk$a 
with those of Poetics proper, at the same time giving us a 
somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous matters. 

16 The subject is dealt with as early as Daijdin, Rudrata, and the 


PP- M*. r>i35 

38-68. Both borrow largely from Kjeroendra and RSjaSekara. 
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The work is also remarkable for its varied collection of 
different opinions, as well as for the light it throws on the 
literary practices of a certain period. Its views cannot be 
directly connected with any particular school, but it is quite 
possible that its author follows in the main a tradition of 
opinion inherited from his literary ancestors, whom he 
frequently quotes as the Yayavarlyas. 

The origin of Poetics is attributed by RajaSekhara to the 
Supreme Being and the celestials, and he claims a very high 
position for the discipline, which is regarded as the seventh 
ahga without which the significance of Vedic texts cannot be 
grasped. The self-born Srlkantha taught this science to his 
sixty-four will-born disciples, among whom the most vener- 
able was the Kavya-purusa, born of Sarasvati, who figures 
as the nominal hero of this half-allegorical work. As Praja- 
pati set him to promulgate the science to the world, he 
imparted it to his seventeen divine pupils, Sahasraksa and 
others, who embodied it in eighteen separate adhikaronas on 
the portions learnt by each 18 . Our author seeks to set forth 
in one book, consisting of eighteen adhikaranas, the substance 
of these teachings which were in his time, to some extent, 
lost. If we are to accept this plan of the author, only the 
first adhikcirana on kavi-rahasya exists of this ambitious 
work. The Kavya-puru$a, from whom metrical speech first 
began and who stands symbolically for the spirit of poetry, 
is the sou born to the goddess of learning, Sarasvati, as the 
result of her long penance on the Himalayas. In order to 
keep the boy company, Sasasvatl creates Sahitya-vidya as 
his bride who follows him and wins him over. On this slight 
conceit the book proceeds to set forth its peculiar doctrines, 
including in its desultory scope various literary remarks and 
dogmas, as well as topics like general geography, conventions 
observed by poets, a disquisition on the seasons, an account 
of kavi-go$thj and other relevant and irrelevant subjects. 


18 See vol, i, pp. 1-2. 
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The work begins (cb. ii) by dividing literature {vahmaya) 
into Sdstra (both human and revealed) on the one hand, and 
kavya, on the other, It enumerates the differnt Sastras and 
defines their nature and form, including under the revealed 
Sastras the Vedas, the Upani?ads. and the six aiigas (the 
Yayavariyas taking Alamkara-Sastra as the seventh), and 
comprehending under human Sastras the Puranas, Itlh “ sa « 
AnvikjikI, the two Mimamsas and the Smrtis. It en 
mentions fourteen (or eighteen) vidya-sthanas . bringing under 
it several technical and philosophical disciplines. The mean- 
ings of the terms sutra. vrtti. bhafya. samlkso, tlka. 
karika and vSrttika. which are the different forms or styles of 
.be Sastras, are then expired. W 
mological definition of sahitya-vidya . Th . 

CS (cb. Hi, « W.ffSSS 

author goes Oh to deal <ch. iv) with the d.ilerent ° 
pupils to whom a knowledge of the .ae.ce can b. tmparud. 
viz. buddhima, and Mrya-buddU. 

be again anyaM-buddhi and durbu “ (poetic ima- 
conuexion the force of MU ( S tmus). P r ^M(P^«c 
ginafion). vyrrrpurrf (culture) and 'g*** I, 

Yayavariyas think that Saktl is .be ^ others hold that the 

gives rise to proriMS and vyutpn^ . ^ ( „ W „ 5M ) is also 

aid of concentration (sama twofold aspect, accord- 

required. The ,«,/«*” -» 

ing as it is creative (AnrnyrfrO “ ^ adventitious 

The creative feu!., 

(oMryn) or acquired by tostru sm ,. asifM and nupn- 

are accordingly d “ S ! a ' . (tftsvntnrvo) is dislinguisb- 

deiika. The disornmnalrve fae mj be eilter . lhe 

ed from the poetic Tb s the [acuity but 

dicontented' {arocakimh. I.e. those 

19 See above p'. 37, fn 5. art ha-sSrtham alanlSra-tanttW 

20 Defined a,: >« iabda «””Zm ******** 

pralibhd. 
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require to be guided), ‘those feeding on grass’ ( satrnabhyava - 
harinah, i.e„ vulgar persons absolutely devoid of the faculty 21 ), 
‘the envious’ ( matsarinah ) and lastly, ‘the really discerning’ 
(tattvabhinivesinali) who are rare. 

In the next chapter (ch. v) we have elaborate classifications 
of the poet from different points of view. Poets may be group- 
ed generally into three classes, the sastra-kavi, the kavya-kavi 
and the ubhaya-kavi. The sastra-kavi may either compose 
the sastra, or produce kavya-e fleet in the Sastra or sastra-chcct 
in the Kavya. The kavya-kavi is classified elaborately, if not 
very logically, into eight groups, viz. racana-kavi, sabda-kavi, 
artha-kavi, alamkara-kavi, ukti-kavi, rasa-kavi, marga-kavi, 
and sastrartha-kavi. Then we have an enumeration of ten 
grades of apprenticeship through which a poet has to pass 
until he becomes a kavi-raja, which is indeed not the highest 
distinction but which, according to RajaSekhara who was 
himself so designated, indicates a status even higher than that 
of a mahakavi. Elsewhere in ch. x, he gives an account of 
the test or literary examination of poets for such honour and 
recognition, in which the successful poet was conveyed in a 
special chariot and crowned with a fillet ( patta-bandha ). He 
speaks also of purity of body, speech and thought necessary 
for a poet, and describes the house of the poet, his attendants, 
his writing materials, the division of his whole day into 
eight parts and duties appropriate thereto. The chapter 
under discussion concludes with a reference to the theory of 
paka--, of which as many as nine varieties, named after the 
taste of different fruits, are mentioned. 

The next chapter (ch, vi) deals with the word and the sen- 
tence, and their functions grammatical, logical or otherwise. In 
this connexion Rajasekhara states that a sentence possessing the 
literary excellences (gimas) and embellished by poetic figures 
(i alamkaras ) constitutes poetry ( gunavad alamkrtam ca vdkyam 


21 Cf Vamana 1. 2. 1-3. 

22 See above pp. 240-42. 
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€VU kavyam, p. 24). If any definite conclusion can be drawn 
from this statement. Rajafekhara. in general theory, appears 
to recognise tacitly the position of the Riti school ; for in this 
sentence he reproduces Viimana’s well-known dictum (hi ivya- 
iabdo'ydm gimalamkara-samkrlayob satdarthayor variate, 
on i. 1 1). This is supported also by the apparent disfavour 
he shows towards the view of Udbhata and Rudrata. as wet 
as by the marked partiality attached to the opinions of 
Maigala and Vamana. whose elass.Bcation of Kill is accepted 
on p 31. It is true that his school lays special stress also on 
Rasa'*, and like most writers coming after Anandavardhanm 
Rajafekhara does not fail to bring Rasa into prom me t*. 

This makes it difficult to take bis work as f am=d defi”** 

lor any particular system. But it is clear that b 

ally him with the older Riti and fesa schools ra her ban 

with the new school of Anandavardhana iwho, tough cited 
at p. 16. does not appear to have inBuence „ h j c h 

I, is probable that he is following some old tradm ^ 

stands apart from orthodox ^“currents of thought and 
things in common with the older 

0P te> of the work, devoted m topics of ^Sirndar 

character, does not throw “ ' which comes „ e xt, 
view of Poetics. The seve having reference to 

analyses modes of speech on a ° ov * doc ’ trines . into brahma . 
the promulgation of different ^sectarian subdivisions ; and 
daiva and vaismva. with th.it ViBanl *'. we have 

after a brief mention of the tbre tlwds of reading ot 

some, remarks on Kaku an in cidental1y discussing 

pronunciation of different J* £ ' and style of gods, 

the question of appropria 

vu t .ah, na tiirasasya P- 

23 E-g. kirp ta rasavata era ori gUi of Bids is curious. He say* 

24 Rsjalekbara’s account of the « „ rieI ingi through v *"°“ 

that on account of the Sa ltya Ived themielvea. the ka9 > 
•countries, different poetic by Vamana. 

among tbem being the three W ®«‘> 0Ded 
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Apsarasas, Pis'acas etc. The eighth chapter enumerates the- 
sources or auxiliaries of poetry ( kavya-yonayah ), already 
referred to by Bhamaha (i. 9) and Vamana (i. 3), such as the- 
scriptures, the law-books, the epics, the Puranas etc., and 
gives a long list of arts and sciences, as well as philosophical 
systems, which contribute to the content of poetry 25 . The 
next chapter (ch. ix) is concerned with the possible themes of 
poetry, topically referred to by Anandavardhana (p. 146), 
according as it deals with incidents and personages, human H 
divine, or pertaining to the lower world ( patala ), by them- 
selves or in different combinations. But he adds that the 
subject-matter must be rasavat. The tenth chapter speaks- 
of the conduct of a poet, his household and surroundings, his 
daily duties and routine of work ; it then proceeds to speak 
of the king who patronises him, and one of whose duties is to 
call assemblies of poets and scholars. Two very interesting 
chapters (xi-xii) follow on the elaborate 26 classification of the 
different shades of borrowing or plagiarism (Jiarana). with, 
reference respectively to borrowing of words and borrowing 

25 These arc : iruti, sirifti, itihasa, purfina, pramana-vidyu, samaya - 
\idya, raja-siddhanta-trayl (artha-iastra, nafya-Sastra and kfima-fastra). 
loka, viracana ( = kavi-maiu$a-nirmitam, kathu-tantram arthcrinfitrarn va), 
and praklrnaka (miscellaneous, like hasti-sikfu, ratna-parikfa, dhanitr- 
rcda etc.). In ch. x. he speaks of (i) kavya-vidyus, viz. numa-dliatii- 
puruyana (=grammar), abhidhuna-koSa (lexicon), chando-viciti (prosody) 
and alamkara (poetics), (ii) sixty-four kalus, called upavidyus (accessory 
studies) and (iii) kdvya-nwtarah, viz. kavi-samnidhi, dcia-vurllu, 
vidagdha-vada, loka-yatru, vidvad-goylhl, and piirulana-kavi-nibandlia. 

26 Hemacandra (pp. 8f) and Vagbhata (pp. 12f) plagiarise and 
reproduce this portion of Rajasekhara’s treatment and draw also partly 
upon Ksemcndra (sec above p. 287f). On these passages, sec F. W. 
■Diomas in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 379-383). To 
Anandavardhana’s classification of three kinds of resemblance which 
may be found in two poets (sec above p. 287 fn 12) these writers add a 
fourth kind, viz. “forcign-city-entrance” likeness ( parapura-pravcia ~ 
pratimata), i. c. where there is substantial identity, but the garnishing 
is widely different. And of these four kinds, the superiority is in the 
ascending order. 
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ol ideas. A verse is cited towards the end which says that 
tre is hardly any poet who does not-s.car .ron. others 
but the best of stealing is cleverly concealing the 
mete reflection or copying of ideas is condemned as unpoet, cal 

ssrasffi . 

ideas, as well as restates what is old . The nex P 

xiii, :,herefo,e. details , hir, 

plagiarism or literary borrowing ” . S ^assumed some im- 
advantage (a question which mus b |nlheie Merest- 
pottance in RajaSehhara s timet. examples drawn 

ing chapters being P 10 ' 0 ” 1 * ' “ S “ hb tecnssion is followed 
from the works of various p • established poetic 

b , three chapters (ch. f^ rt °“ t enc« to countries,, trees, 
conventions b in t aD gible things (e.g. 

plants, flowers etc., as wen T h e re are two 

a smile should always be d “ CI *' h tfeta-vibhSge) and 
more chapters (ch. £****££^*0* meationing 
the seasons ( ka!a-vibhaga ) P of India> t be products 

the countries, rivets, ntotmta.n conJpl „ i0 „ of various 
peeuliat .0 ‘f’ £ Scribing the winds. Bowers and 
peoples, and the »'« [t> VBrioos seasons, 

birds, and actions appr p chapters of the Kovyo 

This bare outline of tbeeig publ i s bed. w 11 

mimamso. so far as it is aval c 0nt ent falls, stnet 1 

make it clear that nearly the « ' gcmral Po etics, whose 

speaking, outside the pi ' hardly touched upon. 

conventional topics have thus tar b ^ wi ,h by 

A, the same time, some of the 1 elabo ra.ely ialt 

RajaSekhara have been referred to. 

. . „ n „3,l V acauroval)ig•i ana, ■ ,| 

27 nasty acauroh kavi'io „i g uhitumll 

„ 

28 y‘>> «« 

ulUkket fclrncana pracya-. 
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with, by even orthodox writers like Vamana ; and the unique 
evidence of the comparatively early work of RajaSekhara 
■on this topic, written ostensibly in conformity with some old 
tradition, will go to support the hypothesis that sahitya or 
the art of poetry originally included in its comprehensive 
scope all such varied literary topics, until there was a gradual 
branching oil of kavi-sik$a as an allied but separate discipline, 
-and a limiting of the Sastra itself to the discussion of more 
or less general principles. In themselves, however, these 
topics are extremely interesting and throw a great deal of 
light on some of the literary aspects of classical Sanskrit 
Poetry and its practice, They are made all the more delight- 
ful reading by Raja^ekhara’s concise but easy and picturesque 
style, especially as it is enriched by judiciously selected and 
varied illustrations, very unlike the conventional illustrations 
■one meets with in an ordinary text-book on Poetics. 
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or sakti 42 ; on ritis and 
vrttis 105 ; comments on 
Bha’s vakrokti 109*; inter- 
prets Dandin’s idea of 
rasa 111-12 ; influence of 
Bh N on 127 ; maintains 
essentiality of rasa in 
poetry and in drama 128, 
166, 176, 224 ; criticises 
Bh N’s theory of rasa 
130 ; his theory of rasa- 
bhivyakti (vyakti-vada) 21, 
131f, 135. 161*, 166, 177f ; 
on previous existence of 
dhvani-theory 144 ; on the 
relation of indicated and 
suggested senses 153-54 ; 
defines citra-kavya 158* ; 
importance of his exposi- 
tion of dhvani-theory 176, 
179 ; influence of his 
theories of rasa 166, 259 
abhinaya, vacika 17 ; aharya 
278*; three kinds of 20. 278 
abhineyartba, drama, 44. 
See rupaka 

abhiplutartha, a do§a in Bh 9 
abhimana, a lak§ana, 249 
abhimukha (rasa) 263* 
abhisamdhita (nayika). See 
kalahantarita 
abhisarika (nayika) 271 
abhivyakti (of rasa). Abb’s 
(q. v) theory of ; synony- 
mous with carvana (q. v ) 
136 


abhivyakti, a fig, in Agp 205 
abhiyoga. See abhyasa 
abhyasa, poetical exercise or 
practice 42-43, 293 ; same 
as D’s abhiyoga 42 
acala-sthiti or aprthak-sthiti 
or aslhiratva, of figs in 
relation to rasa 169*. 227 
actor, when he is an appre- 
ciator of rasa 265 
Acyuta Raya and his work 
Sahitya sara 247 
adbhuta (rasa), implied in 
Bh’s udara 15*; emphasis- 
ed by Narayana 263 ; its 
presiding deity 274* 
adhikopama 210 
adhira (nayika) 270 
adhyavasaya, complete super- 
imposition, as basis of 
classification of figs 73 
Aesthetics, involved in Poetics 
49*. 285* 

aesthetic pleasure. See plea- 
sure 

aesthetic attitude, distin- 
guished from the philoso- 
phic and the natural, 126, 
136f, 137* 

Agni-purana, treatment of 
yamaka in 7* ; its 
definition of udara 15* ; 
its classification of rlti and 
guna 104, 202-4 ; school 
of opinion represented by 
180, 200-1 ; nature and 
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■scope of the alarakara chapters 
in 201, 204f ; features common 
■with Bhoja’s work 201f } ig- 
nores dhvani 201 ; unorthodox 
standpoint and spirit of 
eclecticism in 201f, 205f ; its 
Treatment of rasa 202 ; its 
-classification of figs 204f ; 
accepts nine rasas 275, but 
-emphasises Angara 202; its 
treatment of riti and guna 
202f ; first admits sabdartha- 
gunas 204 ; its borrowings 
From older sources 20If, 2GS ; 
first admits ubhayalamkara 
72, 205 

agramyatva, in D’s madhurya 
80, 110, 111*. See 

gramyatva 

.aharya, a kind of abhinaya 
278* 

aharya-buddhi (pupil) 293 
ak§ara-dambara, of the Gau- 
- das 75 

.ak?ara-samhati, a lakjana, 

» 249 

_Alaipk5ra, doctrine or system 
of 25-26 ; no particular 
theory in Bh 32 ; why so 
, called 32-33 ; contempor- 
aneous with dramaturgic 
Rasa systems 33 ; earliest 
known exponents of 38 ; 

' .coextensive with the origi- 
1 hal ‘ standpoint of , the 
1 discipline itself 33, 213 ; 


its position explained 33- 
34, 213f ; Bba not its ori- 
ginator 38; Ud as its expo- 
nent 54f ; Rdt’s relation to 
it 59f ; its decline connect- 
ed with the rise of riti- 
system 66 ; D’s relation to 
it 66-67, 75-76, 78 ; its 
external theory of embel- 
lishment not accepted 
fully 67 ; influence on later 
systems 68 ; compared to 
riti-doctrine 102f ; not 
coextensive with rhetoric 
74, 189* ; developed by 
Knt (q. v), Rk (q. v) and 
others 

alainkara, as a term applied 
to the discipline i. 4f, 
12f, 15*; 32f, 67 

alamkara, in the general sense 
of beauty or embellish- 
ment 82-83, 99 

alamkara, poetic figure, as a 
technical term unknown 
in early lit. 2 ; its limited 
sense and number in Bh 
2. 3, 5-7 ; not defined by 
Bha 26, but its prominence 
in his system 32, 46, 52 ; 
conclusions re develop- 
ment of the discipline 
drawn from'the treatment 
of Bh and Bba 27f ; 
Bhajti’s treatment of 30- 
31 ; the discipline itself 
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takes its name from 33-34; 
in Ud 54f ; in Rdt 
60, 61,63f, 115, 116; in D 
66-67, 78, 84f ; its wider 
sense in D 67, 82-83 ; not 
distinguished from guna 
in Bha, D and Ud 58, 
66-67, 82-83f ; sharply 

distinguished from guna 
by Vm 99f ; its existence 
justified in poetry by Vm 
100 ; its place in dhvani- 
system 67, 158, 169-171, 
173, 187-88 ; Knt’s theory 
of I85f ; as an aspect of 
and coextensive with 
vakrokti (q. v.) 51-52, 49*; 
significance of, justified 
by its vaicitrya (q. v.) due 
to kavipratibha (q. v.) 74, 
185f, 188f, 217, 228, 230f, 
231, 257 ; included in citra- 
kavya 158, 188 ; its relation 
to rasa 169-70, 219 ; its 
importance recognised in 
later systems 68f, 169f, 
216-17 ; process of its 
multiplication 63, 68, 72- 
73, illustrated by an exam- 
ple 68f ; difierence of opin- 
ion on the nature and 
scope of individual 'figs 
70f, the subject not fully 
treated 70* ; classification 
into subvarieties72f ; works 
entirely devoted to 71-73, 


249, 251 ; in Agp 204 ; in 
Bhoja 206, 210 ; in Mmt 
221 ; in Vis 227 ; in He 
243*; in Jayadeva 249 and 
Appayya 251; in Jg 253, 
257-58 

alamkara-dhvani, 129, 163, 

173, 177f; not conveyed by 
abhidha 152 ; included in 
samlaksya-krama-vyaugya 
161 ; in dlpaka 162 ; its 
place in a complete sche- 
me of dhvani 163-64 ; re- 
solves ultimately into rasa- 
dhvani 166, 177-78 ; can be 
vacya as well as anumeya 
195-6 ; Vis on 224 
alamkara-dosa 89* 
Alamkara-kaustubha 251 
Alamkara-manjari 229 
alamkara-mukha (rasa) 263* 
Alamkara-samgraba 54. See- 
Udbhata 

Alamkara-sarvasva 228. See 
Ruyyaka 

Alamkara-sastra. See Sanskrit 
Poetics 

alamkara-sutras 2 
Alamkara-sekhara 242, 291 

alamkriya, used in the sense 
of alamkara 83-84 

alaukika, supernormal or dis- 
interested, an attribute of 
the relish of rasa 125, 130, 
132 and fn, 137, 254, 259; 
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essential to poetry 255 
See Iokottara 

Amaracandra, See Arisiinha 
anaucitya. See aucitya 
anibaddha (kavya) 76* 
antarafiga (or artha-vi$aya) 
aucitya 199*, 282 
antarbhiiva-vadin 53 
anubaddba or anuvamiya 
flokas i. 25, 26-27 
anubhava, a kind of know- 
ledge 125 ; as a means of 
establishing viccbitti 258 
anubhava, factor of rasa, 17 ; 
explained by Bh 20f ; re- 
cognised by Ud 56, 1 14; 
the term not used by Bha 
109 ; defined by later 
writers 274 

anukarya (or utpSdya). rasa 
as 118 • 

anukula (Day aka) 269 
anumana, logical inference, 
cannot comprehend rasa 
136, I97f; Mbh’s theory 
of l95f; how comprehends 
dhvani 196f 

amimSha, a fig, includes fig 
' hetu in D 65 ; distinguish- 
ed from logical anumana 
231' ' 

anumana-theory (or anumiti- 
vad a) re vyafij ana-vjtti, 
repudiated by"Anv 356f ; 
as set forth by Mbh' 156, 
180. 195f ; re rasa, as held 


by Sahkuka 1 19f 
aDumeya artba. inferable 
meaning, 156, 195f 
anupalabdbi, non-cognition, 
as applied to the inference 
of dhvani 197 

anuprasa, alliteration, 7* ; 
distinguished from yamaka 
27* ; in Ud 55 ; in Rdt 
62, 64 ; in Bho/a 80* ; in 
Vm 101 

anvaya, logical connexion, 
149, 153 

anvaya-vyatireka. a principle 
of distinguishing figs of 
sound and sense 72, 233 
anvitSbhidhana-vadins 149 
anyadiya (nfiyika). See para- 
kiya 

anyartha. a do$a, 10 
anyatba-buddhi (pupil) 293 
apabhram$a (kavya) 44, 77 
apabetu, a dosa, 82* 
apahaava. concealment, basis- 
of classifying figs 74 
apahnuti, a fig, 69 ; defined 
by D, Vm and others lOlf 
apakrama, a do$a, 10 
apavarga (Samkhya) 126 
apartha, a dosa. 9 
Appayya Dikjita. accepts 
Rk's doctrine of alainkara 
232 ; his three works 251 V 
criticised by Jg 253 
aprasiddbi, an upam2-do53, 65 
aprastuta-prafarasa a fig, 52 
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apratlta, a do?a, 88* 
ardhabhrama, a fig, 85 
Arisimha and his commentator 
Amaracandra, their Kavya- 
kalpalata and Vrtti 289 ; 
indebtedness of Devesvara 
to 289, 291 
arocakin 293 

artha, sense or idea, its differ- 
ent forms 150*, 157 *; as 
a ground of inference 196 
artha-do§a 88* 

artha-dusta. a dosa, in Bha 
11, called aslilatva by 
later writers 

artha-guna, Bh’s gunas mostly 
16 ; clearly distinguished 
from sabda-guna by Vm 
15, 82, 93 ; implied by D 
S2 ; Vm's scheme of 94f, 
criticised as useless by 
Mmt 169, 220" ; in Agp 
203 ; in Bhoja 209 
artha-hlna, a dosa, 9 
artha-paka. See paka 
artha-rasa, in D 111* 
artha-slesa 38, 56, 64, 233 
arthavyakti, a guna in Bh 
14 ; in D 80, 81, 82 ; in 
Vm 15*. 95 ; equivalent 
to D’s svabhavokti 15*, 
95, 97 ; of older writers, 
comprehended by Mint’s 
prasada 172, 219* ; in 
Vin 238 

artha-vyapara 146 


arthalamkara, distinguished 
from sabdalamkara 7, 27*, 
37, 61-62 ; reason of this 
distinction 72 ; in Rdt 
62 ; number of, subject to 
fluctuation 73 ; classifica- 
tion 73f ; in D 85f ; in Vm 
101 ; in Agp 204f ; in 
Bhoja 210 ; in Mmt 221 
arthantara, a do§a, in Bh 8 ; 
possibly same as vacya- 
vacana (q. v.) and includes 
svasabda-vacyata of rasa 
(q. v.) 8* 

arthantaranyasa, a fig, in Bha 
28 ; in Agp 204 
arthantara-samkramita-vacya 
(dhvani) 191, 256 
artistic expression, theory of 
49 ; artistic attitude 137* 
aslilatva 11. See gramyatva 
asambaddha, a dosa, 88* 
asambhava, an upama-dosa 
65 

asamlaksya-krama vyangya, 
161 ; its function in sug- 
gesting rasa 161, 192, 218 ; 
why so called 162 ; its 
sphere distinguished from 
that of fig rasavat 192-93 ; 
Mbh’s explanation of 196 
asam artha, a dosa, 88 * 
asadbaranopama 86 
atimatra, a dosa, 88 * 
atisaya, involved in vakrokti 
50-5.1,187. See atis'ayokti 
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•attfaya, elevatedness, a basis 
of classifying figs in R dt 
62, 73 ; a fig in Agp 204 
atiSayokti.a fig. involved in 
other figs 50-57, 85, 163 ; 
identified in substance 


aupadeiika (poet) 293 
Aupakayana 38 
aupatnya, comparison, as a 
basis of classification of 
figs in Rdt 62. 73 ; in 
Vm 62*. 73. 101 ; in Rk 


with vakrokti by Bha and 
Knt50, 163 : lokottaratva a 
(q. v.) implied in it 51-2; a 
in Ud 55 ; in Bboja 210 / 

.atyukti. opposite of kanti-guna : 

in D 81. 87 £ 

atyanta-tiraskfta-vacya 5 

(dbvani) 191, 256 
aucitya, a' fig, in Agp 205; 

an excellence in 1 Knt 191 
.aucitya, theory of, anticipated 
by Bh 284; based on Dhk’s 
dictum 199. 281. 284 ; in 
relation to do§a esp. rasa- 
■dosa 88*. 282 ; Rdfs use 
of the term 115* ; in rela- 
tion to satnghatana (q- v.) 
165 ; Mbh’s treatment of 
199*. 282 ; in Ks 282, 
283 ; aspects of 233-85 : 
•defined by Ks 284 -.equiva- 
lent to sahrdayatva and 
incapable of formal treat- 
ment 285 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 282, 283. 

See K§emendra 
Audbhata 33*. 98 
-audarya, a gupa. See udara 
.audarya, an excellence of the 

• hero 271 


73 

aupaDayika (rasa) 263* 
aurjitya, a guna, 239 
Avantisundarl on paka 241 
avasara. a fig. 63* 
avacaka, a do$a, 10 
avicarita-ramaniya (artha) 59*. 
288 

avidya (philosophical) 136 
avivaksita-vacya dhvam. bas- 
ed on laksana (laksana- 
mula) and includes meta- 
phorical expression 160 
ayoga (srftgara) 269* 
aynktimat. a do?a, 11 
Abhira 77* 
abbyantara guna 209 
abhyasika (poet) 263 

Sgawvirodtai.adosa.10 

alabks5.«P"> MC S' 0 ‘ W 
9 fn 25, 1« , 

, aVscp 3 , a ^ 0'd eielice 
. opinion « i« £C0 P e aDd 
nature 70-71, 101 
akbyana 76 fn 4 

" akbya,ika.dis.ingui*edfroo. 

katba (q-v.) 44f - * 6 
. ananda 40. 135, 136 
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105fn, 167-68 ; his familia- 
rity with the views of Bh, 
Bha and Vm 19f, 145 ; his 
influence in later schools 
145, 175 ; on the relation 
of laksya to vyangya artha 
154 ; defines citra-kavya 
158-59, 171 ; exposition of 
rasa 18f, 46*, 23, 174-75, 
177f ; on three kinds of 
suggestion 157f ; on guna 
and alamkara in relation to 
rasa 16, 168, 169 ; on figs 
devoid of suggestion 171 ; 
accepts three gunas 171 ; 
on plagiarism 287* 
aropita-sabaa-vyapara 146 
asih 5* 

asrayasrayi-bhava, as a prin- 
ciple of distinguishing 
figures of sound and sense 
72f, 233 

asvada, relish (of rasa). 21, 
131, 139 and fn, 260f 
avantika (riti) 104, 265 • 
avrtti, a fig, 86 

bahiranga (or sabda-visaya) 
aucitya 199*, 282 
badhayat, a dosa, 88*' 
bahya, guna, 209 
bhadra, a vrtti, 64 
bhakti, used for laksana (q.v.) 
154 ; the theory that dhvani 
is bhakta 154f, 192, 199 
bhakti, as rasa 276*, 267 ; as 
bhtiva 279* 


bhafigl, bhahgi-bhaniti, in- 
volved in vakrokti (q.v.) 
52, 185, 186 

bhaniti or “prakara, or °visesa, : 
involved in vicchitti or 
vakrokti 185, 186, 232 
Bharata, his views on Poetics- 
in his Natya-sastra If ; on 
kavya 3 fn 5 ; on lak§ana 
4f ; on figs 5-7 ; on dosa 
7f ; on guna 11-16 $ on rasa 
17f ; his sutra on rasa 
differently interpreted and 
giving rise to divergent 
theories 20f, 21, 108, 117, 
118, 120, 130 ; on bhava 
20-21, 278 ; accepts eight, 
rasas 23, 275 ; on the 
function of the drama- 
. tic art 39* ; his ten. 
gunas ultimately reduced 
to three 176 (see guna) ; 
his treatment of Poetics 
compared to that of Bha 
25f ; influence of 16, 19L 
127, 260 
Bhartrmitra 147 
Bhatfa-mata i. 37 
Bhatta Nayaka. See Nayaka 
Bhatta Tauta. See Tauta 
Bhafti 6*. 7*, 30-31 
bhayanaka as rasa 132* 
bhakta (laksanika). See 
bhakti . 

Bhamaha, ignores drama-, 
turgy and Rasa 2 ; on asih 
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5* ; on do§a 9-11,46 ; on 
riti and guna 16,45-6,79*; 
on tigs 271, 46 ; practical 
character of his treatment 
of rhetotical categories 39. 
47 : his idea of vakrokti 
tq- v ) 47f. 48f, 185; first 
definite scheme of Poetics 
in 32f ; his general idea of 
poetry 37; oafigs of sound 
and sense 37 j on the pur- 
pose of poetry 39f } on 
the sources of poetry and 
equipment of the poet 
41 f ; on pratibha 41 ; 
contents of his work 44f ; 
his classification of k&vya 
44 ; his indifference to 
riti and guna (q. v.) 45-46 ; 
on vaidurbha and gauda 
kavya 46, 75, 79* ; on 
rasa 52, 108-9 ; on dhvani 
52f, 229 ; his relation to 
Ud and Knt 54 f. 187. to 
Rdt 65-66. to D 76 
Bhamaha-vivarana 68 
Bbaroabalajpkara or Kavya- 
larnkara of Bhamaha 32f 
bbana 270* 271* 

Bhanudatta, his works on 
rasa and their contents 
266 ; on hhava 278 ; his 
peculiar classification of 
rasa 262*, admits ifogara 
as principal ; accepts maya 
as rasa 276* 


bbava, a fig, in Rdt 60*. 63* ; 

Ud’s view on 60* 
bbava, feeling or emotion, as 
the basis of rasa 20, 21, 
24*. 278 ; recognised by 
Ud 56 ; in later writers 
278-79 ; distinguished from 
rasabbasa 279 

bbava, an excellence of the 
heroine, 272 
bhava-dhvani 256 
bhavakatva (or rasa-bhavana), 
postulated by Bh N 123-24 
183, 184 ; its derivation 
124 ; Abh on 130-31. 133 
Bhava-prakaSa 26n. See 
SaradStanaya 
bhava-mukha (rasa) 263* 
bhSvayitrr (pratibhS) 293 
bhavika. a fig. 47 fn 22, 50* ; 

excluded by Vm 101 
bhavika, a guna, 239 
bbavotpatti, bhava-iabalata 
and bhava-samdhi, aspects 
of bhava, defined 280 ; 
not expressly mentioned 
by Bh 280 ; included in 
fig urjasvin by Ud 280 ; 
definitely established in 
Rdt and Dhk 280 
bhinna-vptta, ado$a,in Bfaa 10 
bhinnartha, a do$a, in>Bh 9 
Bhoja on Upamana i. 11 ; on 
yamaka 7*; on the pur- 
pose of poetry 39 ; on riti 
104, 210 ; school of opinion 
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followed by 180, 200-01, 
206-7 ; borrowings by 

206f ; nature and object 
of his work 206-7 ; deve- 
lops Agp's definition of 
poetry 208 ; gives pro- 
minence to rasa, but 

accepts srngara as the 
only rasa 202, 209, 276 ; 
his relation to utpatti- 
vadins 208 ; ignores dhvani 
206, mentions twelve rasas 
209, 275, 276, 277* ; his 
classification of gunas 
209-10; apparent emphasis 
laid on guna 208f ; his 

praudhi-guna equivalent 
to paka 241 ; on rasa- 
bhasa 279-80 ; value of 
his work 211 

bhojakatva (or bhoga), enjoy- 
ment of rasa, postulated 
by Bh N 123-5. 183 ; Abh 
on 131 ; a term denoting 
the aesthetic attitude 137*, 
260 ; mental activity 
involved in 220*, 262 ; idea 
of, admitted in Samkhya 
126 

bhukti-vada. See Bhafla 
Wayaka 

blbhatsa, as a rasa 132* 

body of poetry. See kavya- 
sarira 

brahmasvada, likened to rasa- 
svada 125, 136, 261 


buddhi (philosophical) 126 
buddhimat (pupil) 293 
Candrika, on Dhvanyiiloka 
181* 

camatkara, involved in rasa 
137*. 253, 263 ; involved 
in vakrokti 187, 232 ; as 
an element of alamkara 
257 ; as explained by Jg 
253 ; as the foundation 
of aucitya 284 ; its tenfold 
aspect as the basis of 
poetry 288 

carvanii (of rasa)- 21*. 131, 
136, 137, 260 

caturvarga, as the aim of 
poetry 40, 115 

carutva, used for vicchilti 
(q.v) 42, 230, 232, 257 
cit-svabhava (samvit) 126,136 
citra or citra-bandha, a class 
of fig, in Rdt and D 61, 
62, 84*. in Agp 204* ; not 
mentioned by Bh, Bha or 
Ud 64 ; Magha on 64, 85*. 
Mmt on 64 ; discredited in 
later times in theory 85* ; 
specialised works on 85* ; 
its relation to citra-kavya 
(q.v.) 85* 

citra-kavya 85* ; explained 
158-59 ; includes figs devoid 
of suggestion 158, 163, 171, 
188 ; Rudrata on citra 61, 
85 ; not poetry but an 
imitation thereof 159, 164 ; 
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' suffered by Mmt but rejec- 
ted by Vis 158*. 225 ; why 
admitted by Anv 159 ; the 
exclusive province of Rk*s 
work 229 : Jg on 255 
Citra-raimamsa 232 
Citraoiimamsa-khandana 253 
citra-turaga-nyaya 120 
CitraAgada 38 
Critic, the. See sahrdaya 
Criticism, in Sanskrit, its 
comparative rarity and its 
limitations 285* ; in Ks 
285-86 

cOrpa (prose) 13*. 76* • 
chayS 204* 
chekfinuprasa 55 
dakjina (oayaka) 269 
Oandin, ignores dramaturgy 
• 2 ; on lak?arias 4. 315* ; on 

aSify 4* ; on do$a and guna 
8. 9*. 13* 14*. 15* 25. 26. 
27*. 28, 29. 30. 86f ; on 
kavya-^arira 34-5 ; on tbe 
purposes of poetry 39 ; on 
pratibha 41; intermediate 
position between Rlti and 
Alamkara schools 66, 75- 
. ■ 76. but allies himself with 
the latter 76 ; his agree- 
ments and differences with 
Bhamaha 76f ; his classifi- 
cation of poetry 76 ; his 
theory of rlti and guna 
78f ; his classification of 
guijas 79 f ; on figs 82f. 84f ; 


on the distinction between 
guna and alamkara 83f ; 
on rasa llOf ; rasa in his 
madhurya-guna UOf ; rasa 
as an element of certain 
figs 1 1 If ; his idea of rasa 
similar to that of Lollata 
(q.v.) 112 ; indebtedness 
of Agp and Bhoja to 202, 
203,204.205 ; his attitude 
towards dhvani 229 
Da^a-rupaka 2. 260 
dasya. See prlti 
Denotation or denoted (con- 
ventional) sense. See abhi- 
dha 

de&j-bhaja 77* 
deia-virodhi, a do$a, 10 
defya. a do§a, 88* 

DeveSvara, his Kavikalpalata 
289 : its scope and its 
borrowings 291 
Dhanafijaya and Dhanika, on 
lakjanas 4. 251* ; Vin’s 
indebtedness to 237 ; on 
£anta as rasa 276f ; on the 
nature and function of 
rasa 260-61 ; his classifica- 
tion of rfrflgara 269* 
Dharmadasa Suri 85*. 291 
dhvanana. a name for sugges- 
tion 157 

dhvani, use for sphota 1431 ; 
Mmt’s definition of ,143. 
218 ; accepted by most 
post-dbvam writers 145 ; ’ 
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used synonymously with 
vyaiigyarlha (q. v.) 150*; 
etymology of 150*; promi- 
nent in dhvani-kavya (q.v.) 
157 ; Kuntaka on 191f ; 
accepted by Vis 225f, by 
Rk 229, by Vid 235f. by Jg 
255f 

Dhvanikara The, follows an 
earlier tradition 139-40 ; 
sahrdaya as his name or 
title 141* ; his knowledge 
of some theories of rasa, 
rlti and alamkara 139, 145 ; 
the object of his work 145 ; 
influence of Bh on 127f ; 
applies rasa-theory from 
drama to poetry 127-8 ; 
first formulation of dhvani- 
theory 139; on the relation 
of indicated sense to 
suggested sense 154 ; three 
kinds of suggestion not 
taught in the karikas of 
164 ; lays stress on rasa- 
dhvani 127f, 164f, but does 
not speak of rasa as the 
essenc'- A poetry 1 66, 177f ; 
his comprehensive defini- 
tion of poetry 166-67 ; 
accepts three gunas 168*, 
171 ; on the relation of 
gunas to rasa 16, 169f ; 
justification of rlti 169f ; 
on the distinction between 
guna and alamkara 169 ; 


on alamkaras as helping 
rasa 170 ; on rasavat 192f ; 
followed by later writers 
174-75. 179. 215, 217, 224. 
228, 236. 

dhvani-kavya 150, 157f. 255 ; 
classed into two types 160. 
See dhvani and vyangy- 
artha 

Dhvani-theory (or system or 
school), in relation to rasa- 
and alamkara-theories 67f; 
harmonised with the 
theory of rasa 128. T 37-38, 
161-f. 177 ; its origin 139f ; 
why it did not influence 
early theorists of other 
systems 139-40 ; early 
forms of, lost 141 ; its 
inspiration from gramma- 
rians 142f ; its relation to 
sphota’-theory 142-43 ; hos- 
tile attacks on 15 1 f ; not 
mystical or inexplicable 
144 ; its analysis of expres- 
sion 145f ; suggested sense 
set forth by it as the es- 
sence of poetry 157 and as 
not compassable by earlier 
theories 145 ; its classi- 
fication of poetry 157f ; 
its anxiety to do justice 
to facts 159, 167 ; how it 
comprehends all tradition- 
al notions 160f, 167 ; on 
metaphorical expression 
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{q. v.) 160 ; on suggestion 
■of rasa, vastu and alaip* 
•kara 161f, 164 ; stress on 
rasa-dhvani 164f ; whether 
an extension of rasa- 
‘ theory 165-66 ; rasa accep- 
ted as an element of the 
unexpressed 129-30, I64f ; 
on guna and alamkara 67f, 
168f, 171, 173 ; on rlti 167 ; 
on do?a 173 ; its teachings 
•summarised 174f ; its chief 
contribution 173-74, 214 ; 
on the nature of sugges- 
tion 174 ; its influence on 
later writers 175, 179 ; its 
■importance established by 
Abh 176 ; oppositions to 
179f ; how explained by 
Bh N 181 ; criticism of 
by Mbh 195f ; ignored by 
Agp, Bhoja and Vgs 201f, 
206. 244, 245 

•dhfrodatta, dhiroddhata, 
dhira-Ialita, and dhfra- 
praSanta (nayaka) 269 
•dhica, dhlradhtra (nayifca) 270 
'•dhrsla (nayaka) 269 
dlpaka, a fig, in Bh 5, 6 ; in 
' Bha 27 ; involves appre- 
• hensien of a suggested fig 
162 ; in Bhoja 210 
•dipta. opposite of D’s suku- 
roarata 80, 87 

"•dTpti, associated with ojas by 
Jg -59 ■ • 


dirgha-vyapara-vadins i, 52. ii. 
119, 152 

do$a, blemishes of composi- 
tion, in Bh 7f ; Bha’s two 
lists compared with those 
of Bh and D 8-11. 86 88 : 
when becomes guna II ; 
whether positive entities 
or negations of guna 12, 
87f ; as subservient to rasa 
88*. 172, 226 ; of alamkara 
65 ; the doctrine of S6f ; 
four classes of in Vm 88 • 
Rdt‘s classification of 88*; 
in later schools 88*. 172, 
226 ; whether nitya or 
anitya 89*. 172 ; Mmt on 
220-21 

dojabhava 12. 87, 89, 172. 
drama. Seerupaka 
Dramaturgy, as a separate 
discipline 2-3. 18 ; ignored 
by Bha 2, 32. and by D 
and Vm 2 ; by Mmt 221 : 
included by He. Vid. Vis 
3, 221.237, 244 
dravya, individual, 146 
druti. associated with ma- 
dhurya-guna 172, 220*. 

256. 262 

dr$}3nta (logical) 10 
drjtanta (or kavya-drstaota). a 
fig 56. 65, 69 
durbuddbi (pupil) 293 
duskara, a fig. 204 
ekartha, a dosa, 8 fn 20. 9 
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embellishment, theory of. See 
alamkara 

empirical analysis, 33-4, 91, 
159, 167 

enjoyment involved in rasa, 
its nature 124, 126f, 132*, 
135-37, 183-84. See 

rasa 

erotic rasa-writers 265f 
gadya, prose. See padya 
gamana, a name for sugges- 
tion, 157 

garbhita. a dosa, 88* 
gatartha, a do?a. 88* 
gati, a guna, 239 
gauda kavya. Bha’s view on 
46, 75. 79* 

gauda marga in D 67, 75. 79f. 

202. See Vaidarbha 
gaudi (or gaudiya) riti, in Rdt 
60, 104, 203 ; in Vm 90. 

202 ; whether earlier than 
vaidarbhi 91* ; in Agp 104, 

203 ; in Vis 227* 
gambhirya, a guna, 204, 209. 

237, 239 ; an excellence of 
the hero 271 
geya (kavya) 77* 
gomutrika 85 

Gopendra Tippa Bhupala 179 
Govinda, on L’s theory of 
rasa 118*; on Sankuka's 
view 120 ; on Vis’s deffni- 
tion of poetry 224 ; ex- 
plains bhava 278 
Grammarians, on abhidba 


146 ; incapable of relishing 
rasa 135 ; the vyangyartha 
not intelligible to 129 
inQuence on Poetics and 
on the dhvani-theory 142 
grammatical correctness (sau- 
sabdya) 37, 38, 47*. 55 
gramya, a dosa, 88* 
gramyatva, • rejected by D 
80 ; meaning of 110 ; 
opposite of kantiguna 219* 
gramya, a vrtti (also called. 

komala) 55, 64. 221* 
gramyanuprasa 55 
gramyapabhramsa 77* 
gudha-sabdabhidhana, a dosa 
11 

gOdhartha, a dosa, 8 ; differ- 
entiated from ekarlha and 
paryayokta 8* 

gudhartha-pratiti, a basis of 
classifying figs 73 
guna, excellence of diction or 
of poetry in B Ilf, 15, 70 
fn 9, 97f ; whether mere 
negation of dosa (q. v.) 12, 
87f ; differences in the 
definition of individual 16, 
46, 95f, 97 ; Bha’s indiffer- 
ence to 46, 79*; D’s view 
on 36*. 67, 79. 82 ; its 
relation to riti 90 ; how riti 
is characterised by 90-91 ; 
essential to poetry in Vm’s 
view 90f, 93. 99 ; cogni- 
tion by sabrdaya a proof 
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o! . its existence 93 . its 
classfication in relation to 
Sabda and artha 93,219- 
20*; Vm’s scheme of 
94f ; protest against its 
multiplication 95-96, 107, 
168. 171,219* ; three gu- 
nas of Bha 46. 79*. of Anv 
and Mmt 96,109, 168-69, 
171, 219. 226 ; how differ- 
entiated 171f, 219*. 220*, 
226 262 ; relation to alaip- 
kara 58. 67, 82f, 99-100, 

169f, 219 ; functions of 

alaqikara assigned to 97 ; 
relation to satnghatanS 58- 
59 and fn 32. 168*; place 
of. in dhvani system 67, 
168f. 219 ; related to rasa 
.106. 169f, 173. 2191 ; Agp 
on 203-4 ; Bhoja on 206, 
208-9 : Mmt on 219, criti- 
cised by JS 256f ; appro- 
priate to particular rasas 
220*; caused by combina- 
tions of particular letters 
220-21 and fn ; equalised 
with Vm’s rltis and Ud’s 
vrttis 104,168*. 278 ; con- 
fined to Sabda by Mmt 
220* ; Vis on 226 
guna, quality, 146 
euna-vftti. subordination or 
B secondary application 
154 

guna-vipaTyayas 87 


gunabhava 12, 89*. 172. See 
do$abhava 

gunibhuta-vyafigya (kavya) 
defined and its eight kinds 
of 158; includes figs which, 
involve a suggested sense 
162. 188 ; when it becomes 
true poetry 165 ; Mmt. 

Vis and Rk on 218, 225,. 
226. 229 

gumphana, a fig. 204* 
haiana. See plagiarism 

b5va l an excellence of the 
hela J 

heroine 272 

Hcroacandra. includes treat- 
ment of dramaturgy 2.221, 
244 ; reviews guna-doctrine 
97,98; explains rasa in 
D's madhurya 111 ; h‘ s 
work chiefly a compilation 
244 ; its nature and 
content 243 : on figs 243* 4 
accepts nine rasas 275 , 
includes practical treat- 
ment of Poetics 291 
hern (logical) 10 
helu, lig. 28* rejected by Bha 
50 65 ; in D, Ud and Rdt 
63*. 65. 86 ; in Agp 204 
hem. a iahsana, 249 
hina pairs 279 
hioopama 210 

Hrdaya-darpapa. by Eh 

' whether a commentary Oh 
Bharata 180-81 
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•iirdyatva, synonymous with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 42, 232, 
257 

Indication, or indicated or 
transferred sense. See 
laksana 

•intention, of the speaker (vi- 
vaksa) when an object of 
logical inference 156 
Jagannatha on enjoyment 
of rasa 132*; defines vyakti 
136 ; criticises Vis’s and 
Mint's definitions of poet- 
ry 166, 178, 222, 223 ; 
on the influence of the 
Dhk 179 ; revives D’s 
definition of poetry 217 ; 
follows Knt’s theory of 
alamkara and defines 
vicchitti 232, 257f; the 
scope and nature of his 
Rasa-gangadhara 252f ; 
his Citra-mlmamsa-khan- 
<Iana 253 ; his criticism 
of earlier authors 253 ; 
lus reactionary tendencies 
253 ; defines poetry 253- 
54 ; on suggestive poetry 
255f ; on guna 256 ; on the 
santa rasa 277 ; on rasa- 

bhasa 256 ; on bhakti as 
rasa 26 8* 

layadeva, his Candraloka 
248f ; on ten lakjanas 249 
iayaratha, on Rk’s indebted- 
ness to Knt 230-31 ; on the 


test of a fig 231 ; criticis- 
ed by Jg 253 

jati, a fig, another name for 
svabhavokti (q. v.) 
jati, genus, 146 
jati-bhasa 77* (fn 5) 
jaya-sammita. See kanta- 
sammita 

jnapaka-hetu 121 
jyestha nayika 270 
kanistha nayika 270 
kalahantarila (nayika), also 
abhisamdhita, 271 
kala-virodhi, a dosa 10 
kalpana-dusta, a dosa 11 
kalpitopama, the simile with 
an imagined object 6 
karman (philosophical) 136 
karuna (rasa) in D 117 ; pain 
following upon 122 ; how 
enjoyable as rasa 132* 
karuna (philosophical) 262 
katha, varieties of 76*. See 
akhyayika 
kathanika 77* 

kavi, classification of, by Ks 
287 ; by Raja^ekhara 293, 
294 ; his education etc, see 
kavi-siksa 

kavi-go§tlu 292, 294 
Kavi-kalpalata 289, 291. See 
Devesvara 

Kavi-kanfhabharana 287f. See 
Ksemendra 

kavi-praudnokti 184, 229 
kavi-pratibha (or °karman. 
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"vySpara, °kau$ala) as the 96, 172 ; in Bhoja 209, 238 ; 
source of vakrokti (q.v,) in Vin 238 
48, 184, 186, 189, 230,257 ; Jcanti, a fig, 205 
analysed 187 : as the source fcarafca-hetu 121 
of poetry, see pratibha kSrayhrl (pratibha) 293 
kavi-rabasya. Raja$ekhara’s Ka$mfrakas 208 

treatment of 292 kavya, in relation to nataka 

kavi-raja 294 2 ; definitions of 37, 

kavi satnaya, poetic con^en- 40, 78, 90, 157, 166, 185, 

tion 248,289,290, 292.297 205. 208, 217, 218, 222, 

kavi-$ik$3« theme of, in older 224, 237. 244, 253f, 295 ; 

authors 35*. 41, 216, 247, distinguished from scien* 

283, 298 ; origin and scope ces and scriptures (§astra) 

of 35*. 283 ; Ks on 40. 49* (t n 25), 102, 

287f ; RajaSefchara on 109, I8S ; function of 

2 92t ; in Arisimba 2 89f ; valcrokti (q. v.) in 50 ; 

in DeveSvara 289; in its relation to the poet 

KeSava 291 ; in He and 50* ; classification of 44, 

Vg II 291* 157f ; persons entitled to 

kaku, intonation, as the basis study 78. 287, 293f ; Us 

of vakrokti in Rdt 63 ; not ‘body* and ‘soul’ (see 

. admitted by He and Raja- kavya-Sarlra and ”atman) ; 

£ekhara 64 Us sources (see °he|u. 

kala-virodhi, a doja 10 *yoni) ; function of rlti 

kama (philosophical) 136 (d- v -) in 90f, 102, 116; 

Kamadbenu, the comm, of place of guija (q v.J, 

Gopendra Tippa Bhupala alamkara (q.v.) and rasa 

(q. v.) 100 (q.v.) in ; earlier theories 

katnaniyaka 230 of, insufficient 117 

kanta-satntmta or jaya-sam- kSvya-dcsa. See do$a 
mita 40, 109 kavya-guna, See guna 

kanti. a guna, in Bh 15, 95, kavya-hetu 39, 287, 293 

113; in Vm 15*. 95. 97, kavya-hetu, a fig. See kavya- 
, 98, 112. 219*; in D 81, 82, 1'ftea 

97 ; as a mere do$abhava K&vya-kalpalata 289. See 
(opposite of gramyatva) Arisirnha 
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kavya-kavi, distinguished from 
sastra-kavi 294 
kavya-laksana. See laksana 
kavya-lihga (also called kavya- 
hetu), a fig, 56, 65 
kavyalamkara, why so called 
189*. See alamkara 
Kavyalamkara of Rudrata 
(q.v.) 60 

Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha 
(q. v.). See Bhamahalam- 
kara 

Kavyalamkara of Vamana 89* 
Kavyalamkara-vivrti. See 
Bhamaha-vivarana 
kavya-matarah. See kiivya- 
yoni 

Kavya-mlmamsa 291f. See 
Rajasekhara 

kavyanga, sources or auxilia- 
ries of poetry. See kavya- 
hetu and kavya-yoni 
kavyanumiti 195. See anu- 
mana-theory 

Kavya-prakasa 40, 149. 218f. 
See Mammata 

kavya-prayojana, object of 
poetry 39£ 

kavya-purusa, 35*, 292. 293 
kavya-rasa, in relation tq 
natya-rasa 18*, 19 ; its 
meaning in Bha 109 ; in 
D and in old classics 109*. 
See rasa 

kavya-sarlra body of poetry 
34f, 35* ; Bha on 36f ; D 


on 35*. 36, 38,76, 78, 90 r 

205 ; Vm on 35*. 90 ; 

Rdt’s view on 36*. 115 ; 

Agp on 205 ; attention of 

$ 

earlier writers confined to- 
36*, 116f, 173 

kavya-s'obha 83, 99, 102, 203 
kavyatman 34f (see kavya- 
sarlra) ; not explained by 
alamkara-system 67, 90 ; 
Vm’s enquiry on 35*. 90, 
116 ; attitude of earlier 
writers towards 34f, 116 ; 
the dhvani-theorists on 157 
kavya-yoni (kavjahea or 
kavya-matarah) the arts- 
and sciences comprised in 
42f, 78. 288. 296 
Kesava Misra, professes to be 
a follower of Sauddho- 
dani, but really belongs to 
post-dhvani group 17*, 
247, 291 ; scope and con- 
tent of his work 257f ; 
influence of earlier opi- 
nions on 248, 291 ; accepts 
rasa as the essence of 
poetry 247. 259 
khanda-riti 104, 210 
khandita (nayika) 271 
kimcit-sadrsi upama, the 
simile based on partial 
similarity 6 

klrti, as an object of poetry 39 

kli§ta, a dosa 10 

komala, a vrtti. See gramya 
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ikomalatva, a guna 204 
kofatkavya)76* 

.krama, a name tor yatbasarn- 
khya, 29 fn 63 

ikrama-bbeda, a do§a 199 , 28*. 
krarooddyota vyangya 226 
kriya, action. 146 
.krodha. as a basis of raudra 
rasa 23, 112 , 

K ^- ia r s wf"S 

K5t S b^r, of ~ 

. ” 2B4-85 ; critical a'U- 

anen displayed by M '■ « 

•«h. means of poerry »" d 

.classification P , 87 . 

. 287f. ooplamrrsro 787 . 

■on the sources of poetry 

k S ob 8 b 8 a. a nrcntanta.einvr.lv 

ed in bibbfttsa rasa 26- 
Kubera 38 

vakrokti-irvita- 

0fVakt0 “o 4 |f-bo'o<of''b= 

C" 

f 8 7 oo svabha.okri 49 . 

S’: on a«aya involved. o 

; ialrokUSOUSVf.-^ 

which help ras 


on the test of an alarnkara 

1881, 230. 257 ; how he 

supplies a deficiency m 

dhvani-theory 189. 22s. 

230 ; on dhvani 191. 

229 • on upacara 191 1 on 

sasa 19211 ***»* by 
M bh 199 1 bis rheory 
lg „ored in later limes 200. 

followed by Rk and others 

189.230-31 
Kuvalayananda 73 
laksaka 150* 

laksana. Eharata on *s. 
deluded by D «d»» 
alainkaras and rasa . 
149-50 ; disappears in 
POC, cs but perststs rn 
Draraatur6y5.15.25.2«’ 
jayadeva on 249 1 Vss on 
,49 251 : not distinguish- 
able from natyalarnkaras 

249, 251 

laksana (=vyavartaka dhar- 

jna) 153 _ . 

laksana-vrttior upacara. md.- 

cation or «*» f * 
sense, as .he basis of ID. 

samadhi tt-v.) a" d ^ 

vakrokti (q v.) 97. . 

basisolnretapborormeta- 

phorical exp- 147 ' 48 ’ . ‘ * 

' an extension of abhidha 
147. but included in it by 
Bh 124. 147.183*- as an 

artha-vyapara 146 ; class;- 
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fication of 147-48 ; its 
relation to vyanjana 150 ; 
whether it can convey the 
suggested sense or rasa 
136, 153f ; may be the 
basis of suggestion, e.g. 
avivaksitavacya 155, 160 ; 
Knt on 191; Agp on 201 
laksana-mula-dhvani, see lak- 
sana and avivaksita-vacya 
laksyartha, indicated or trans- 
ferred sense 146f, 150*; 
distinguished from vacya-j 
rtha and vyangyartba 146, 
153-55 

lalita, an excellence of the 
hero 271 
lalita, a vrtti, 64 
laya 137* 

laukika 119, 130, 132, 133. 

See alaukika 
lalitya, a guna, 204 
latl or latlya (riti) mentioned 
by Rdt and Vg I 60, 104, 
203 ; an intermediate style 
in Vis 227* 

latanuprasa or latlyanuprasa, 
kind of alliteration 55, 80 
fn 11 

lesa, a fig, 28*, 50 
linga, lingin, syllogistic major 
and minor terms 156, 196, 
197, 198, 229 

Locana. See Abhinavasupta 
logical correctness 10, 47, 87 
logicians 145, 146. See Nyaya 


logos 143 
loka-nyaya 73 
loka-viiodhi, a dosa, 10 
lokatikranta-gocarata 49* ; 
involved in atisayokti and 
vakrokti 187. See loko- 
ttara 

lokottara, disinterested or su- 
pernormal 42, 49* (ex- 

plained), 187, 257. See 
alaukika 

Lollata, Bha{ta on Bh’s sutra. 
on rasa 19, 21, 112, 117f ; 
his lost work 117 ; review 
of his opinion in later 
writings 118, 218 ; his 

theory on rasa (utpatti- 
vada) 118-19, 121, rejected 
by Sahkuka 1 19f ; said 
to have been a Mimam- 
saka 119,125; whether a 
dirghavyapara-vadin 152* 
madhura (rasa). See madhu- 
rya 

madhura, a vrtti, 64 
madhura rati, sthayibhava for 
ujjvala rasa (q. v.) 267 
madhya nayika 270 
Mahimabhatta, the Vyaktivi- 
veka-kara, the scope and 
object of his work 195f ; 
compared with that of Bh 
N 181f ; his criticism of 
dhvani theory 195-96 ; 
acknowledges rasa 138 ; 
comprehends dhvani in. 
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anumana 195-97, 229 ; 
his theory of kavyanumiti 
195f ; his theory criticised 
197f ; could not supplant 
dhvani-tbeory 175, 180 ; 
opposes dirgha-vyapara- 
vadins 199 ; on Km's 
theory 199 ; on anaucitya 
199*, 282, 284 ; value of 
his work 2C0 ; why Ins 
theory ignored in later 
times 200 * 

maitrl (philosophical) 262 ; 

or friendship of words 240 
Mammata. dismisses yamaku 
7 fn 16 ; on kavya-Sarira 
36* ; on the aim of poetry 
40 ; on Sakti or pratibha 
41-42; on guna 96, 169, 
21 9f, 221 \ 256 ; on riti and 
■ vrtli 104. 220, 226 ; on the 
Abbibifanvaya-vldins 149 ; 
on gabda-vfltis 149 ; 
his definition of poetry 
170*, 218f. criticised 

222, explained histori- 
cally 223-4 ; establishes 
Anv’s system and makes 
older speculations con- 
.verge in his work 179. 213, 
218 *. the principal post- 
dhvam writer 216, 217f ; 
contents of his work 2I8f ; 
on rasa 19. 218, 262 ; on 
Santa as rasa 276 ; on 
alatpkara 169, 219, 221, 


230 ; on rasavat 193 ; ex- 
cludes dramaturgy 221 ; 
scope and value of bis 
work 221-22 ; reactionary 
tendency in 223 ; defines 
bhava 278 

Mafigala, belongs to the Riti 
school 98 ; on pika 240 
manikulya, a kind of katha 
76* 

Manoratha 140 
mata. a fig, 63* 
mataliikS, a kind of katha, 
76* 

mSdhurya, a guria, in Bh 14 
in Bha 46, 79* ; in D 80, 
81.82,95, 110 ;in Vm 95, 
97 ; in Dhk 168* ; defined 
by dhvani- and post-dhvani. 
writers 171. 219*. 220*; in 
Agp 204 ; as appropriate 
to certain rasa 220* ; pro- 
duced by certain letters 
220* ; in Bboja and Vin 
238 ; in Jg 256 

madhurya or madhura, also, 
called ujjvala, a rasa in 
Vaijnava theology 267 
madburya, an excellence of 
the hero 271 
magadbi (riti) 104, 210 
manorathika (rasa) 263* 
murga a name for riti (q. v.> 
46. 67, 75, 78 
mays, rasa 276* 

Medhavin 29, 38 
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metaphorical expression, not 
equivalent to suggestive 
poetry 129 ; comprehended 
by D’s samadhi 81, 82, 
160; by Vm’s vakrokti 13*. 
48, 101, 160 ; recognised 
by earlier systems 129, 
160 ; based on laksana 
(q. v.) 148, 191 ; compre- 
hended by avivaksitavacya 
dhvani 160 
mitra-sammita 40* 
misralamkara. See ubhayii- 
lamkara 

mithyadhyavasaya, a laksana 
249 

Mimamsa school or Mirnam- 
sakas 9{ ; influence of, on 
Lollata 1 19, 125 ; on abhi- 
dha 123, 146, 152 ; imper- 
vious to rasa 135 
mok§a, as the aim of poetry 
40 ; Vedantin’s idea of 
136 

mudila (philosophical) 262 
mudra, a sabdalamkara, 204* 
mudra 240 
mugdha (nayika) 270 
Mukula, Bhatta 37*. 103*. 

141, 147. 179 
muktaka (kavya) 76* 
muraja-bandha 7* 
naming of rasa (sva-sabda- 
vacyata) 130, 153, 161 
Nami-sadhu 36*, 115* 
[•NandikeSvara 17 


narma-saciva 270 
Navyas i, 177, ii. 217, 260* 
nata-sutra 2 

NageSa on Santa rasa 276 
nama-dvirukti (anuprasa) 80 
fn 11 

Narayana 262 
niitaka 77 

natya-rasa, Bh’s doctrine of 
19f. See kavya-rasa and 
rasa 

Natya-sastra. See Bharata, 
also vol. i 

nalyalamkara, mentioned by 
Vis 249 not distinguish- 
able from dramatic lak§a- 
nas 249-51 

nayaka, the hero, classifica- 
tion of 269 ; excellences 
of 271 ; comes topically in 
the discussion of alam- 
bana-vibhava 273 
Nayaka, Bhatta, on Bb’s rasa- 
sutra 19, 21, 117, 181 ; his 
lost Hrdaya-darpana ISO- 
82 ; review of his opinion 
in later writings 118*, 123* 
218 ; on earlier theories 
of rasa 122-23, 182*; his 
doctrine of enjoyment 
(bhoga) of rasa (bhukti- 
vada) 123f, 182f, 289 ; 
postulates three functions 
of words and threefold 
potency of poetry 123f, 
183f ; influence of Samkhya 
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■on 125, 183 ; his influence 
. 127 ; criticised by Abh 
1 30f ; criticism of dhvani- 
theory his main object 181- 
•82 ; but his failure to sup- 
plant it 175 ; relation to 
Mbh’s work 181 : accepts 
rasa-dhvani but not vastu- 
dhvani 183; regards rasa as 
sva-sarpvcdya 184 ; on the 
mental activity involved in 
the bboga of rasa 220*, 261 
tn5yika, the heroine, classifica- 
tion of 270-71 ; her quali- 
ties 272 ; comes topically 
■ under alambana-vibhfiva 
• 273, 274 

!New School the, after Mam- 
mata 213. See Post-dhvani 
writers 

•neyatva, opposite of D’s 
artbavyakti 80, 87 
.neyarlha, a dosa 10 
.nibaddha (kavya) 76* 
nidarSana, a kind of katha 76* 
•nindopamS. 6 
•niragama, a do$a 88* 
nirukta, a lakjana 249 
.nirveda. the sth&yi-bbava of 
santa rasa 273, 275-78 
jjijpatti. See rasa-nispatti 
nyaya, logic, Naiyayika i. 9f, 
125 ; influence on Saft- 
kuka 125 

■nyaya, logical correctness of 
poetry 10, 47 


nyaya (logical reason), a basis 
of classifying figs 73 ; split 
up into three varieties 73 
nyaya- virodhi. a do$a 10 
nyayadapela (defective logic), 
a do§a 9 

ojas, a guna. in Bh 14, 97 ; in 
Bha 46. 79*; in D 81, 82. 
97, 98 ; in Vm 94, 95. 96 ; 
in Dhk 168, 171 ; defined 
by post-dhvani writers 
172, 219*. 220*; compre- 
hends Slesa, samadhi and 
udarata of older writers in 
Mint 172, 219* ; appro- 
priate to certain rasas 
220*; produced by certain 
letters 220*; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 ; in Jg 256 
osara (kavya) 77 
pada-dosa 88, 220 
pada-parardha-(or pratya*) va- 
krata 186 

pada-purvurdha-vakrata 186 
padabhyasa 27 
padanuprasa 80* 
padartha-doja 88 
padya, verse, distinguished 
from gadya (prose) 45, 
76* 

pakga-sattva (logical) 198 
parakiya nayika 270 ; two 
kinds of 270 : the highest 
type of heroine in Varsnava 
lyrics 270* 

para-mukha (rasa) 263* 
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parikatha, a kind of katha 76* 
parivrtti-sahalva, implied in 
the theory of anvaya-vya- 
tireka (q. v.) 72 
parusa, a vrlti, in Ud 55, 64, 
221*; in Rdt 64 
paryayokta, a fig, in Bha 8 
fn. 20, 53 ; in Rdt 60 ; ex- 
cluded by Vm 101 
paka, a guna in Agp 204 
paka, theory of, in Vm 240 
(sabda- and artha-) ; equi- 
valent to sausabdya in 
Mangala 240, 241 ; Vid 
and Vin accept artha-paka 
only 241 ; corresponds to 
Bhoja’s praudhi-guna 241 ; 
earlier opinions on 241 ; 
etymological sense of 242 ; 
classification of 240-42 
pancall (riti) in Vm SO. 102 ; 
in Rdt 60 ; in later writers 
104, 202f, 210, 227* 
Parasara 38 
pathya (kavya) 77, fn 7 
phala. a laksana 249 
Pictorial poetry I5g. See 
citra-kavya 
pihita, a fig, 63* 
plthamarda, the comrade of 
the hero 270 
pltha-mardika 270* 
plagiarism (harana) 287, 296- 
97 

pleasure, disinterested or dis- 
sociated (alaukika ananda 


or ahlada, q. v.) in poetry 
40; involved in rasa (q.v.); 
produced by vakrokti 187; 
Jg on 253-54. See camat- 
kara and lokottara 

poet the, his qualifications,, 
his education etc. See kavi- 
sik$a 

poetic figure. See alamkara 

Poetics, Sanskrit, unknown 
beginnings of 1, 213 (also 
i. 1-17) ; earliest outlines of 
1 ; its development from 
Bh to Bha 25-31 ; original 
standpoint of 33 ; first de- 
finite scheme of 32 ; 
schools of 32-33* ; as an 
objective and empirical 
discipline 33f ; its a 
posteriori character 91, 
159, 167, 272 ; its learned 
and dialectic tendency 
43-44 ; Vamana’s care- 
fully outlined scheme 
of 89 ; the position of the 
Dhvanyaloka in 175 ; in- 
fluence of grammar on 
142 ; progress of the 
principal systems of 21 3f ; 
disappearance of its nor- 
mative character 214 ; the 
art of suggestion in 214 : 
not coextensive with rhe- 
toric 189,* 285*; standar- 
disation of a complete 
scheme of 175, 215 ; a 
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scnolastic stage of 215 ; 
decline of the systems of 
215f, 252 ; psychological 
analysis displayed in 272 ; 
what it involves 285* ; 
Raja$ekhara’s idea of its 
divine origin 292 \ rasa as 
its aesthetic foundation 
165. See rasa 

Poetry. Classical Sanskrit 34* 
Poetry, purpose of. See 
kavya-prayojana 
Poetry, theories of. See under 
kavya 

Post-dhvani writers, their atti- 
tude towards dhvani- 
theory 178 80 ; Mmt and 
Rk as the principal writers 
among 213. 217, 218. 235 ; 
classification and charac- 
teristics of 215-16 ; reac- 
tionary tendencies in 217 ; 
their scholastic bent and 
want of originality 
215, 217 ; commentaries 
composed by 215 ; 
their extraordinary activity 
247 , 

prabandha-vakrata 186. 194 
Prabodha-candrodaya 278 
prabhu-sammita 40*,- 109 
Pracelayana 38 
pragalbba nayika 270 
prahelika a fig. 84, 204* 
prajna 42 

prakaraiia-vakrata 1 86 


prakrama-bheda, a do$a. 

199*. 282 
Praka^avar§a 211* 
pramanas of Jaimini, ad- 
mitted as figs 210* 
prasada, a guna, in Bh 12. 
97 ; in Bha 46, 79* ;inl>< 
80, 89. 82 : in Vm 94, 96 ; 
accepted by Dhk 168* and 
defined by his followers 
171 *.219* ; in Mmt 219* ;] 
in Agp 2C4 ; appropriate 
to certain rasas 220* ; in 
Jg 256 

praSamsopama 6 
pra$astata (?) a guna 204 
pragasti, a fig 205 
pratibha, as the source of 
poetry 41-42 ; may be 
sahaja or utpadya 42 ; as 
the source of afaipkara or 
vakrokti, see kavi-prajibha 
pratijna (logical) 10 
pratinayaka. rival of the hero 
270* 

pratipadya, communicable- 
meaning. may be vacya or 
vyaflgya 156 
prati$edha, a lak?ana249 
prativastupama, a fig 86 
Prallbarcnduraja, bis inter- 
pretation of Ud 58 ; influ- 
ence of Vm on 58 ; on 
rasa 113-14 : his criticism 
of dhvani- theory 179 
pratipa, a 6g 70, 101 
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pratiti (cognition) of rasa 131f 
136, 261 

pratlyamana artha. See vyaii- 
gyartha 

pratyaksa (perception), not a 
means to cognise rasa 136 
pratyaya-vakrata. See pada- 
parardha 0 

pratyayana a name for sugges- 
tion 157 

pratyayopama, a fig, 65 
praudha, a vrtti 64 
praudhi, a guna 204, 241 
praudhokti. See kavi-praudo- 
kti 

pravahlika. (katha) 76* 
prayojana, special motive in 
lak§ana (q. v.), never ex- 
pressed but understood 
148, 155 

preksya (kavya) 77 
•preyas, fig, Rdt on 60* ; 
excluded by Vm 101 ; 
idea of rasa included in 
111 

preyas, a guna in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

ipreyas, a rasa, in Rdt 114, 
275, 277* ; j n Bhoja 209, 
276 ; in Vai§nava theology 
(called also sakhya) 267 
iprlti, as an object of poetry 
39, 40* 

Prlti. also called dasya, a rasa 
in Vaisnava theology 267 
iprose, opposite of verse but 


not of poetry 45 ; three 
kinds 76* 

prositapalika nayika 271 
Pulastya, 38 

punarukta, a dosa 10 ; cases 
where it is not a do§a but 
a guna 64, 172 ; in Mbh 
199*, 282 

punaruktavadabhiisa, a fig 64 ; 

in Mmt 211 
purva, a fig 63* 
ramanlyatva or ramaniyaka, 
used synonymously for 
vicchiti (q. v.) 42 ; in poe- 
try, defined 253-54 ; as an 
element of alamkara or 
vakrokti (q. v.) 257 
rasa, Bh on 17f ; pre-Bharata 
doctrine of 18 ; influence 
of Bh’s teachings on 18f, 
21f, 108, l]7f, 165; drama- 
turgic rasa-systems in rela- 
tion to poetic rasa-theories 
16-17, 18 and fn, 47, 108, 
117, 127-28, 165, 176, 266 ; 
in Rajasekhara’s kavya- 
purusa 35* ; place given to 
it in Alamkara and Riti 
systems 52, 108f, 116-1 17 ; 
Bha on 32, 108-9 ; D on 
110f ; Vm on 95, 102,312- 
13; Ud on 56, 113f ; Rdt 
on 114-16 ; controversy on 
Bh’s sutra on 19, 21, 108, 

1 1 7f ; Lollata's explanation 
of 117/; Saiikuka on 119f; 
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BbNon 122f, 182. 183; 
philosophical colouring 
given to theories on 124f, 
336 37, 183 84; Dbk on 
127/; defined as an inward 
experience of the spectator 
120. US, 127. 130. 133-34. 
135. 138, 260. 261. 264 ; as 
art aesthetic foundation of 
poetry, as of the drama 
127f, 16S ; worked up into 
the dhvani-theory as an 
element of the unexpressed 
129. 138. 161-62. 163f. 177 ; 
collateral suggestion of 
162-63. 224-25; sometimes 
an alaipkara 192-93 ; Abh 
on the pratlti or abbivya- 
kii of 131-32. 177f ; vibha- 
vas (q. v.) how realised 
l33f, 261 ; vibhavas 

noi identical nor are 
laukika causes of 132-33. 
161-62, 261 ; significance 
of ‘taste’ involved in 135, 
137 ; nature of its enjoy- 
ment 124. 126L132M33. 
134f, 184,254-55, 259-60 ; 
263-64 ; mental activity in- 
volved in the appreciation 
of 220*. 261 ; the term 
untranslatable 135 ; not 
compassable by ordinary 
processes of knowledge 
126f, but vouched by the 
experience of the sahrdaya 


{q. v.) 137; theory of. as 
finally determined 137. 
259 ; guria (q. v.) and 
aiatpkara {q. v.) in relation 
to I69f, 219* ; rlti (q. v.) 
as accessory to 105f ; Knt 
on 1891 ; only annuity a 
in Mbh’s opinion 196 ; 
prominence given to. by 
Agp. Bhoja and erotic 
rasa-writers (q, v.) 202, 
206. 247. 265f; post- 
dhvani theorists on 2S9f ; 
classification or divi- 
sion of rasa how possible 
273* ; the original number 
of. in Bh 23. 202. 262.275 ; 
the addition of Santa 114, 
194. 275-78 : whether 

rasas are eight or nine 218. 
275 ; ten rasas admitted 
by some 114 and fn. 275 : 
mays as 276* ; also preyas 
(q. v.J. Sraddha, bhaktt 
277* and vatsala as 276 ; 
bhava (q- v.) as the basis 
of 278 f : as laukika and 
alaukika 263*; conflict of 
2801 (see tasa-virodha) 
rasa-bhaftga. impropriety in 
the depiction of rasa, a 
case of aucitya (q, v.) 282, 
284 

rasa-bhavanS. See bbavakatva 
rasa-dhvani {see suggestion of 
rasa, under rasa), in rela- 
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tion to riti 103 ; not re- 
cognised by Dandin 111*;' 
Rdton 115 ; Dhk on 117, 
127f, 160f. 164f, 173 ; not 
compassed by abhidha 
153 ; Anv on 164f ; Abh 
on 166, 177f, 224, 259 ; 
accepted by Bh N 181, 
183 ; Knt on 192 ; as an 
important element of 
poetry 214; Abh’s posi- 
tion regarding, accepted 
with modification by 
post-dhvani writers 259 ; 
Vis’s extreme theory of 
224f 

rasa-dosa, includes cases of 
rasa-virodha or anaucitya 
in the depiction of rasa 
88% 281. 282. 284 
rasana, taste or appreciation 
of rasa 21*. 131, 137 and 
fn. 260 (see rasa) 
rasa-nispatti, in Bh’s sutra on 
rasa 20-21, 23 ; explained 
as utpatti, "anumiti, 
bhukti and °abhivyakti 
respectively by Lollata, 
Sankuka (and Mahima- 
bhatta), Bh N and Abh 
118, 120, 123f, 130 
Rasa-school (see rasa), in 
connexion with drama 17- 
19, 108 ; influence on 

other schools 1 08f ; merges 
into the Dhvani school of 


poetics 137-8 ; erotic rasa- 
writers 247, 265f 
rasa-spar£a 224 
rasavat, a fig, its function in 
Alamkara system 52, 162, 
192 ; Knt on 194 ; ignored 
by Vm and Rdt61*. 97, 
101, 1 15f ; idea of rasa 
included in. by Bha. D 
and Ud 108. 109, lllf, 
113 ; involves apprehen- 
sion of a suggested rasa 
162 ; comprehended in 
gunlbhuta-vyangya 162, 
192 ; its sphere distinguish- 
ed from asamlak?ya-krama 
dhvani 192f ; later differ- 
ent views on 193* 
Rasarnavalamkara ofPrakas'a- 
var§a 211* 

Rasarnava-sudhakara 266 
rasa-virodha (opposition of 
rasa), how it occurs and 
how avoided 280f ; classed 
as rasa-dosa (q. v.) 
Rasa-gangadhara 252. See 
Jagannatha 

rasabhasa 225, 256 ; defined 
279 

rasadi, the term as used by 
Anv 165 

rasavaha meaning of, in D 1 10* 
rasika 43, 135, 260. See 

sahrdaya 

rati, love, as the basis of 
srngara 112 
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•rgga, a guna in Agp 204 
Kajas'ekhara, cites NandikeS- 
vara as an authority on 
rasa 17 ; on kavya-puru§a 
35*. 292 ; the tradition toll- 
owed by 292, 295 ; scope 
and content of bis work 
292E ; On the origin of 
Poetics 292; his division 
■of literature 293 ; on the 
classification of poets 293- 
•94 5 on literary examina- 
tion 43. 294 ; on paka 
241-42, 294 ; on poetic 
theory 294f ; on classifi- 
cation of speech 295 ; 
on sources and topics of 
poetry 296 : on rfti 105*. 
295 ; on plagiarism 296 ; 
value of his work 297-98 
■reactionary or anti-dhvani 
writers J79f 

Rhetoric, not coextensive with 
Alarnkara-Sastra 74, 189*. 
See Poetics 

rhyme, in Sanskrit poetry 7* 
■Rlti, ignored by Bh 16. 79*. 
Bha 45-46. 60. 79* and Ud 
58 ; Rdt on 60, 104, 115, 
203 ; D on 66-67, 78E ; its 
technical sense not very 
old 75 ; D’s two types 79, 
202 ,* how named 79*. 91 ; 
in relation to guna 79f, 
• 90 f, 116; in relation to 
alamkata 82f. 99 ; as 


the essence of poetry in 
Vm 35*. 90f, 116 ; three 
rltis in Vm 90-91 ; 
whether vaidarbhi was a 
reaction to the older 
gaudi 91*; not equiva- 
lent to the English word 
‘style* 92 ; the doctrine 
of 102 ; discredited in 
later times and modified 
103f. 202. 226 ; how far 
accepted and justified by 
dhvani-theorists 103f,167f; 
in non-dhvani systems 104, 
202f. 210, 245; oppoi 
sition to its definition and 
unprofitable classification 
106-7, 167f in relation to 
rasa 105-6 ; distinguished 
from vrtti 104* ; Vis on 
226 ; used synonymously 
with the term marga (q. v.) 

Rlti-system (see riti), why so 
called 75. 214 ; in relation 
to Alarnkara-s] stem 67, 68. 
102f ; recognises the im- 
portance of aiamk3ra 68 ; 
as in D and Vm, old in 
tradition 74, 93-94. 97 tun- 
known exponents ol 74-. 
of Vm, an advance on D’s 
112f ; its recognition of 
rasa in gupa 102 ; its in- 
fluence 103f ; its contri- 
butions to general theory 
105f ; its fundamental 
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doctrine of rlti as the 
essence of poetry, not 
accepted in later times 
106 ; its formal conception 
of poetry 107 

Rudrabhatta, applies rasa to 
poetry 128*. 265-66 ; scope 
and content of his work 
265-66 ; rasa the keynote 
of his system 116 ; accepts 
nine rasas 275, but takes 
the erotic as principal 
268 ; classification of 
srngara and nayaka 269 

Rudrata, on yamaka 7*, 64 ; 
on the purpose of poetry 
39 ; on sakti or pratibha 
42 and fn ; belongs to the 
Alamkara school 59f, 66, 
116, but follows a tradi- 
tion different from that of 
Bha and Ud 61, 65 ; his 
attitude towards rasa and 
rlti and dhvani 59, 60, 
114-115, 229 ; scope and 
content of his work 60f, 
66* , 114-15 ; on alamkaras 
of sabda and artha 61-62 ; 
on general topics of poetics 
78 ; accepts santa and 
preyas as rasas 114,275, 
277*; indebtedness of Mmt 
to 63* 

Ruyyaka, accepts and applies 
Knt s theory of alamkara 
171, 189, 217, 228, 230f, 


257, but not a follower of’ 
Knt or of the Alamkara 
school, 232, 234 ; scope 
and nature of his work 
228-30 ; adherence to 
dhvani theory 229, 234 ; 
his survey of older views 
on dhvani 228-29 ; on Knt’s 
idea of dhvani 192*, 229 ; 
on vrtti 105* ; his relation 
to Ud 232 ; on Slcsa 
232-24 ; his reactionary 
tendency 234 ; criticised 
by Jg 253 

rudhi, usage, in laksana 146 
rudhi-vaicitrya-vakrata, com- 
prehends dhvani 191 
Rupa Gosvamin, scope and 
object of his work 267-68 ; 
on ujjvala or madhura rasa 
267 ; bhakti regarded as 
rasa by 267 

rupaka, a figure (metaphor), 
in Bh 5-6 ; in Bha 27, 53 
in Rdt 61*; in Agp 204; 
in Bhoja 210 

rupaka (drama) 17. See dra- 
maturgy 

sabhaiiga slesa 64 
sadrsl upama, the simile 
based on similarity 6 
sahaja. See pratibha 
sahokti, a fig 204 
sahrdaya, the man of taste,, 
the critic or connoisseur 
43, 135, 215* ; his taste 
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• vouching for rlti 93, for 
. vakrokti 187, for paka 
240, fordhvani 174, for 
' rasa 135, 137 ; likened 
to a yogin 137 ; as the 
name or title of the Dhk 
141* ; fanta-rasa and 
bhakti not the province of 
262, 267 

sakalakatha (katha) 77* 
sakhya, also called prey as, a 
rasa in Vai$ijava theology 
267 

samata, a gupa, in Bh 13 ; in 
D 80. 82; in Vm 13*. 
94; rejected by Mrut 
172, 219* ; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

saroavSya, inherence 300 
samadhi, a guna in Bh 16-17 ; 
in D 13*. 81. 82, 96. 97 ; 
in Vm 13*, 94, 96 ; com- 
prehended by Iak§aga 160. 
205 * ; included in ojas 
172 ; in Bboja and Vin, an 
echo_ of D’s 239 
saroahita, a fig, 86 
samapatti 137* 

samasokti. a fig, 28, 52, 53, 
101. 162 

samasopama, a fig 65 
sapaksa-sattva (logical) 198 
sambhoga-Srhgara, love-in- 
union, 115, 269 
sarodbi (dramatic) 4 • 

samghafana, in relation to riti 


or guna 59, 103*, 107*,. 
168*. 226 

samghata (kavya) 76* 
sambita. proximity of letters 
239* 

samlaksya-krama vyahgya 161 
samkara, distinguished from* 
samsr$ti. 56 

samketa, convention implied; 

inabhidhS 146f. 152-53 
saipklrna, a dosa 88* 
samkhyana, a fig 29 
samk§epa, a guna 239 
samksepa, a fig 205 
saramitatva, a guna 239 
saranidhi, proximity of words- 
149 

sanipradaya, usage, as a 
means of establishing vic- 
chilti 258 

samsr$ti, in earlier writers. 
56 ; distinguished from 
samkara 56 : as a basis of 
classifying fig 73 
saipfayopama, a fig 86 
satpvidbana, a guna 204 
samvit (philosophical) 126, 
137* 

samyoga, conjunction 100 1 
the term as used in Bh’s- 
sutra 21, 23 

sancari-bhava, (also called, 
vyabhicari’) the accessory 
feelings, 204 ; mentioned 
by Ud 114 ; classified 23- 
24 ; defined 274 
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sancari-rasa 281 
Sarasvatl-kanthabharana 20 If, 
206f, 211*, 276. See Bhoja 
sarga-bandha (mahakavya) 44, 
76, 77, 111 
sarvatobhadra 85 
sasamdeha, a fig 86 
sasamsaya, a dosa 10 
satkavitva 41 

sattva or sattvika guna, 24*. 
125, 126 

satya, a guna 204 
saubhagya, a guna 204 
•saugatas, on abhidha 146 
•saundarya, used synonymous- 
ly with kavya-Sobha 102, 
with alamkara in the 
wide sense of embellish- 
ment or beauty 99, with 
vicchitti (q. V.) 106, 230, 
232, 257 

-saukumarya, a guna, in Bha- 
rata 14 : in D 14*. 80, 82 ; 
in Vm 14*. 95 ; as a mere 
dosabhava (opposite of 
sruti-kasta) 96, 172. 219* ; 
in Agp, Bhoja and Vin 
204, 238 

-sauksmya, a guna 239 
sausabdya 37 ; equivalent to 
sabda-paka 240 ; a guna in 
Bhoja and Vin 238. See 
grammatical correctness 
sadrsya, a fig 204 
rsadrSya, similitude. See aup- 
amya 


sadharmya, used synonymous- 
ly with sadrsya or aupamya 
73, 234 

sadharanya or sadharani- 
karana, generalisation, 
134 ; corresponds to bhava- 
katva (q. v.) 264 
sahitya, as a description of 
literature 37*. 293 
Sahitya-darpana 224f. See 
Visvanatha 
Sahitya-sara 247 
samayikata, a guna 204 
samajika, the audience 260f 
samanya (guna) 203 
samanya nayika (or vesya 
q. v.) 270 

samanya-sabda-bheda, an 
upama-do§a 65 

Samkhya-doctrine, influence 
of i. 9f ; 126,183 
siimya, a fig 63* 
sattvika bhava, eight kinds 
of 24 ; meaning of 24*, as 
a special class of anubha- 
vas 260, 274* 
sattvika guna. See sattva 
Schools of poetics i. 328-29 
siddhi, a lak§ana 249 
skandhaka (kavya) 77 
smarana or smrli, a kind of 
knowledge 125, 136 
speech-figure, distinguished 
from poetic figure 74, 231 
sphota-theory, in relation to 
dhvani-theory 142-44, 201 
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sthairya, an excellence of the 

hero 271 

sthayi-bhava. in telallon to 
rasa 21-22, 260, 261, 272: 
eight kinds of 23f, 273, 
274f ; addition of Santa or 
nltveda to the number 273, 
275, 276f ; recognised by 
Ud 114 ;Lollata on its rela- 
tion to rasa 1 18 ; its cog- 
nition as rasa by inference 
119f; its generalisation and 
■enjoyment (bhoga) 124; 
exists as vasanS (q- v -) 
133 • how developed and 
generalised 133f. meaning 
of the term 133* 
study and experience neces- 
sary for poetry 41 
Subandhu i. 14-15* ; B* 29 * 
subject of poem, in relation 
to the poet’s mind 50* 
suggestion or suggested sense 
in poetry. See vyafigyartha 
or dhvani 

sSksma. a fig. rejected by Bha 
but illustrated by Bbatn 
28*. 50; in D 86 ; excluded 
by Vm 101 ; mentioned by 
Rdt 62 

svabhava. See svarupa _ 
svabhavokti also called Jati. 
a fig. In D 28. 49*. 73. 

85 comprehended in Vm s 
artha-vyakti 15*. 95. 97 ; 
disfavoured by Bha and 


Knt 28-9. 49. 49*. 187; 

distinguished from vakro- 

kti 49. 49*. 85 

svararoha and svaravaroha 
17*. 239 

svarupa or svabhava, a fig. 
204 

sva-Sabda-vacyala (of rasa), a 

do$a 8* 

svapnika (rasa) 263* 
sviya or svaklya nayika 270 
iabda. along with artha. 
forming the ’body’ of poe- 
try 37f. 44. 76. 78. 116* 
173 ; alone, connoted by 
the term ‘poetry’ 222, 253; 
gunas in relation to (see 
$abda-gunas) 93. 106. 169. 
173, 220*. 223 ; alamkara 
in relation to. 100. 106. 
115, 169. 173 (see gabda- 
lamkara) ; not a vyaiijaka 
but an anumapaka 197 
Sabda-brahma. theory of 142* 
Sabda-camatkrli 255 
Sabda-citra. See citra-kavya 
Sabda-guna 15, 16, 82 ; dis- 
tinguished from artha-guija 
by Vm 93 ; this distinc- 
tion explained by dhvani- 
and post-dhvani theorists 
169f, 220* ; Vm’f table of 
94 ; in Bhoja 209 ; in Agp 
204. See sabda and guna 
4abda-do$a 88* 
sabda-htna, a do?a 9. 10 
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sabda-paka 240. See paka 
sabda-slesa 38, 56, 64, 233 
sabda-vyapara or °vrtti, func- 
tion of word, enumerated 
as three by Bh N 123 ; 
as explained by dhvani- 
theorists 145f ; special 
works on 149 

Sabda-vyapara-paricaya 149 
sabdabhyasa, or padabhyasa 
applied to yamaka 7, 
27 

sabdalamkara, its treatment 
in older writers 6-7 ; not 
explicitly distinguished 
from arthalamkara by Bh, 
7, or by Udbhata 61 ; the 
distinction implied in 
Bha 37-8, D 27’, 37* 

84. but first clearly 
adopted by Rdt and Vm 
62 ; raison d’etre of the 
distinction 72f ; Rdt on 62, 
64 ; number always limi- 
ted, largest in Bhoja 72, 
210 ; discredited by later 
theory 72 ; treatment of, 
by D 84, Vm 100, Agp 
204, Bhoja 210, Mmt 221 
sabdartha-guna 82 ; first ad- 
mitted and classified by 
Agp 204 

sabdarthalamkara. See ubhaya- 
lamkara 

sakti, used synonymously with 
pratibha 42 


sakti, a term used^for abhidha. 
146 

sama or nirveda, the sthayi- 
bhava of santa 273, 276f 
Sankuka, explains Bh’s rasa- 
sutra 19,21, 117, 119 ; his. 
opinion reviewed in later 
literature 118* , 1 1 9f, 218 ; 
his theory of rasa 119f, 
criticised by Govinda and 
others 120f; a naiyayika 125 
satha nayaka 269 
Sauddhodani, on rasa 17*. 
247, 291 

sayya. repose of words 240 
santa (rasa) an angin in the- 
epics 194 ; not mentioned 
. by Bharata 262, 275 f r 
accepted by some writers 
as additional rasa 114 and 
fn, 202, 209, 275. 276f ; 
nirveda or sama as its 
sthayin 275, 277 ; in rela- 
tion to bibhatsa rasa 275 
rejected by others 262, 
276 ; involves philosophi- 
cal mental states 262 ; 
according to Vaisnava 
ideas 267 

Saradatanaya, his Bhava-pra- 
kasa 266 
Sesa 38 

Singa-bhupala(Simha-bhOpala> 

his Rasarnava 234 ; ac- 
cepts eight rasas 277’ ; on 
rasabhasa 280* 
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-sithila, opposite of D’s Sleja 
80,8? 

$le§a, a guna in Bh 12 ; 
whether a guna in Subandbu 
29* ; in D 80, 82. 95 ; in 
Vm 94f ; comprehended by 
ojas of Mutt 172, 219* ; 
in Bhoja and Vin 238 
$le$a, a fig, in combination 
with other fig 56, 85, 163, 
233-34 ; controversy on its 
classification 56, 64-5, 

232f ; as underlying vak- 
rokti fig in Rdt 63 ; both 
a verbal and ideal fig, as 
well as a basis of classi- 
fication of ideal figs in Rdt 
62, 64-65 : Ruyyaka’s 

development of Ud’s idea 
of Slesa 232-34 

3obha, a laksana 249 ; an 
excellence of the hero 
271 

Sraddha as rasa 277* . 

Sravya (kavya) 77 
irfikbala, a basis of classify- 
ing figs 73 

irfigara (rasa), implied in Bh’s 
udara-guna and Vm’s 
kanti 15 and fn ; in D 
111-12 ; Rdt on 114-15; 
should avoid the dosa 
Sruti-kajta (unmelodious- 
ness) 172-73 ; extolled by 
Agp and Bhoja 202.209. 
268, 276 ; taken as funda- 


mental and treated in 
detail by erotic rasa- 
■ writers 265f, 268 ; appears, 
after Bh’s description, 
as madhura or ujjvala 
rasa in Vaijnava trea- 
' tises 267 ; classification of 
269 

Srhgara-prakaSa 202, 209, 

211*. 266, 276. See Bhoja • 
Srhgara-tilaka 265. See 
Rudrabhatta 
$ruta. See vyutpatti ' 
sruti-kasta. unmelodiousness, 
a do?a 11. 11*. 173, 183 ; 
saukumarya as its opposite 
219* 

Sruti-dusla, indecent, a do$a 11 
Srutyanuprasa, involved ‘ in 
D’s roadhurya 80, 110 ' 
tadvat, a do?a 88* 
tadvid-ahlada, pleasure or 
appreciation of the sahr- 
daya (q. v.) 187 
tadutpatti (syllogistic) as 
applied to the inference of 
dhvani 197 
tarka-nyaya 73 

Tarunavacaspati, on D’s view 
of alamkara 83 
talastha-laksana 153 
Tauta, Bhatta 42. 122* 
tadatmya (syllogistic) applied 
to the inference of dhvani 
197 

tadatmya (or tadrOpya), iden- 
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tity of dhvani and bhakti 
153, 197 

tatparya (import), whether it 
can comprehend the sug- 
gested sense and rasa i. 183; 
136, 153 ; its meaning 148; 
not universally accepted 
as a function 149, 150 
tatastnya 122 

tejas, an excellence of the 
hero 271 

Tilaka, Rajanaka 232 
transference (of sense). See 
laksana 

trivarga, as the aim of poetry 
39 

tulyayogita 56 
ubhaya-sle$a 233 
ubhayalamkara (misralamkara 
or sabdarthalamkara) first 
admitted by Agp 72, 205 ; 
Bhoja on 210 ; Mmt on 
221 ; in Vin 238 
udara, a guna in Bn 15, 113 ; 
relation to Vm’skanti 15*, 
97, 112-13 ; D on 15*, 81, 
82, 97 ; in Agp 15*, 

204 ; in Vm 95, 96 ; 
comprehended by ojas of 
Mmt 172 ; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

udatta, a guna 238 
udatta, a fig 63* ; excluded 
by Vm 101 

Udbhata, on upama 6, 55 ; 
omits yamaka 7* ; treat- 


ment of figs 27*, 55f ; on 
utpreksa 29* ; scope and 
content of his two works 
54 ; admits vrttis in anu- 
prasa 55 ; omits rlti but 
his vrttis correspond to 
Vm's rltis and Anv’s 
gunas 58, 169*, 221* ; how 
far recognises rasa 56,. 
113f, 114*; accepts Santa 
rasa (q. v.) ; relation to 
Bha 54-55, 57 ; influence 
of 57 ; how far recognises 
suggested sense 52f, 229 ; 
on samghatana and guna 
59, 168* 

uddipana-vibhava 274 
ujjvala (or madhura) rasa, a 
name for srhgara in the- 
limited sense of bhakti- 
rasa 267 

Ujjvala-nTla-mani 267. See 
Rupa Gosvamin 
ukti, a guna 239 
ukti, sabdalamkara 204* 
ukti-vaicitrya 97, 189, 230.- 

See vaicitrya 

unexpressed (or suggested ele- 
ment) in poetry 129f. See 
suggestion 

upacara 191. See laksana 
upacara-vakrata comprehends 
. some aspects of dhvani 
191 

upanagarika, a vrtti, 55, 64,. 
221 * 
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uparaa, a fig, in Bh 6, 27 ; in 
Medhavin 30 ; in Yaska 6* 
(i. 3-6) ; its grammatical 
subdivisions in Ud55, in 
Rdt 65, rejected by 
A ppayya Diksita 69; faults 
in its use 30 and fn, 65, 
88* (see upama-doja) ; its 
subdivisions in D 85 ; 
taken by Vm as involved 
in arthalamkara 101, 163 ; 
compared with rasavat 
193* ; in Agp and Bhoja 
204. 210 ; in combination 
with ileja 233-34 
upama-do§a. older writers on 
30, 30*. 65 ; included in 
general do$a 210. See 
upama , , 
upamana, a fig. distinguished 
from upama i, HO ; ii. 210 
upama-prapanca, a collective 
name lor all ideal figs in 
Vm 101 

upaniA-rupaka, a fig 86 
uparupaka.its introduction as- 
cribed to Kobala i, 21 
Upavar?a quoted i. 11 ( 
upeksi (philosophical) 262 
Utalbya 38 

utkalikapraya, a kind of prose 
76* 

utpatti-vada in Bhoja 208- 
See Lollaja 

utpadya, rasa as 118, 132 
, utprel?a.a fig, in older writers 


29, 30, 86 ; pratlya- 

mana utpreksa 61* ; in 
Agp and Bhoja 204, 210 
utprek$avayava 86 
uttara, a fig 257 
firjasvin, a fig. idea of rasa 
included in, by D 111 ; 
excluded by Vm 101 
vacchoml, a riti 104 
vaicitrya or ukti-vaicitrya. See 
vicchitti and vakrokti 
vaidagdhya-bbafigr-bhaniti, a 
name for vakrokti (q. v.) 
186 

vaidarbha (kavya), Bha on 46, 

• 75,79* 

vaidarbha marga. in D 67, 79f. 

Sec gauda marga 
vaidatbhi ilti. in Vm 90f ; 
mentioned by Rdt 60 ; 
whether it was a reaction 
from the gau<ji 91* : in 
Agp 2021 ; in Bhoja 210 ; 
in Vis 227*. See gaudf riti 
and riti 

vaijamya. an -upama-doja, in 
.Rdt 65; opposite ol samata. 

, «n D 80. 87 
vaife$ika (guna) 2Q3, 209 
vaijnava ideas, influence of 
276; five degrees of bhakti* 
rasa, according to 267 
vakrata (or vaicitrya or vicchi* 
tti or bhaniti), turn of ex- 
pression peculiar to poetry 
48, 51. 185f ; see vakrokti 



48 ; a verbal fig (equivoca- 
tion), in Rdt 48 and in all 


writers after Mmt 64 
vakrokti, etymological mean- 
ing of 48 ; collective desig- 
nation of all alamkaras 
in D and Bha 50, 85 ; 
relation to D’s samadhi 
82 ; as an embellishment 
of poetic speech 50f, 185f ; 
nature of vakrata, vaici- 
trya or vicchitti involved 
48, 50-52 ; produced by 
'kavi-pratiblia (q. v.) 48, 
186f ; synonymous with 
vaidagdhya-bhangl-bhaniti 
186 ; relation to atisayokti 
and the nature of atisaya 
(q. v.) or lokatikranta- 
gocarata or lokottaratva 
involved 50, 51. 187 ; the 
so-called figs mere aspects 
•of, 185-86 ; as the essence 
and only embellishment of 
poetry in Knt’s theory 
185f , rasa, and dhvani 
included in 52f, 191 9 2 ; 
this view of, developed in 
Knt but disappears in 
later literature 54 ; coex- 
tensive with alamkara 49* 
185-86 


V akrokti-jivita 


.. . or vakrokti- 

jivita-kara 39. 184f. 
Kuntaka 


See 


each rasa 273* 

varna-vinyasa-vakrata, includ- 
es vrtti, anuprasa and 
yamaka 191 
varnabhyasa 27 
varnanuprasa, distinguished 
from srutyanuprasa 80' 
varnavrtti. opposite of sruty- 
anuprasa 80 

vartman, used for marga (q.v.) 
78 

vastu-dhvani 129, 163, 164, 
173, 177 ; not conveyed by 
abhidha 152 ; included in 
samlaksya-krama vyangya 
161 ; in samasokti 162 ; its 
place in a complete scheme 
of dhvani 163-64 ; Abh’s 
view on 166, 177-78 ; pro- 
bably not accepted by Bh 
N 183 ; can be vacya and 
anumeya 195f ; in Vis 224 
vastu-rasa (=agramyatva) in 
D’s madhurya 80, 110-11 
vastu-vakrata 194 
vatsala as rasa 267, 276 
vacaka 150' 
vaeika abhinaya 17 
vacya or vacyartha, the ex- 
pressed element in poetry 
129, 150 # ; the province of 
abhidha (q. v.)/ 145-46 ; 
an aspect of pratipadya 
sense 156 ; accepted by 
Mbb 195 
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vacyavacana, a do$a 8», 282 
vacyopaskata 229 
Vagbhata, the older, mentions 
two ritis 194 ; does not 
admit dhvani 244 ; on defi- 
mtion of poetry 245 ; 
accepts ten gunas 245 and 
nine rasas 275 ; content of 
of his work 246 ; unortho- 
dox standpoint of. but in- 
fluenced by Mint and his 
school 206. 252 


Vagbhata. the younger, 
accepts three ritis 104 ; on 
dhvani 244-45 ; adopts 
some of Rdt's figs 63*. 
244 ; limits gunas to three 
254 ; general standpoint 
206.245-46. 252 ; content 
of his work 246 ; accepts 
nine rasas 275 ; includes 
practical treatment of 
poetics 291 


vag-rasa (=$tutyanuprasa) in 
D's madhurya 80, 110-111 
iag-vikalpa, figs so named 
when devoid of suggestion 

159, 171, 188 ; Knt’s justi- 
fication of 171. 188 


a. a fig 204* 
a 88. 220 
iya 73 

jlya 142. 201 
crata 192 


45 


Vamana, on curna-padas 13* ; 
on iva of utprekja 29 ; 
on pratibha and sources 
of poetry 41f ; object and 
content of his work 89* ; 
advance on D 89, 93-4 ; 
his theory of riti as the 
soul of poetry 35*. 90f ; 
on the essentiality ofguna 
93f ; his scheme of Sabda- 
and ariha-gunas 15f, 93. 
94f» objected to by Mint 
and others 97, 219*. 221* ; 
on figs 99f, on the term 
alarakara ,99; on the 
relation of guna and alaiji- 
kara 99 ; on drama and 
rasa 2, 102, 112 ; his ritis 
equalised with three gunas 
of Dbk 104. 168*. HU 
'219*, 220 ; on dhvani 
229 ; on paka 240 
Vamaniyas 33*. 98 
vartia, a fig 28, 86 
vasaka-sajja (nayika) 271 , 
vasana, latent impression, 
natural or acquired, 126. 
133, 134, 263f 

vastava, reality as a basis of 
classifying figs 62, 73 • 
vatsalya. See vatsala, 

Vedanta, influence of 136 
ve$ya 270 

verse, in relation to prose in 
Sanskrit poetry 45, 76* 
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vibhava, defined by Bh 20 ; 
known to Ud but not to 
Bha 109, 114 ; relation to 
rasa, explained by Lollata 
118f, by Sankuka 119, by 
BhN 122-23, by Abh 130 ; 
bow generalised and be- 
comes alaukika 122, 132- 
33, 161, 261, 264 ; as 

vyanjaka of the unexpres- 
sed rasa and helper of 
rasabhivyakti 130, 136, 

161-62 ; two kinds of 273- 
74 ; detailed account of, 
in the case of each rasa, 
in Bh and others 273“' 

vicaryamana-ramaniya (artha) 
59*, 288 

vicchitti (or vaicitrya, or vak- 
rata, q, v.) poetic charm 
involved in vakrokti (q. v.) 
or alamkara 48, 52, 185, 
186*. 2 3 Of, 257 ; kavi- 
pratibha as its source 48, 
186,230,231, 257-58 ; its 
etymology 186* 

vidagdha, as opposed to 
vidvat 186* 

Vidagdha-mukha-mandana 
85*. 291 

vidheyavimarSa, a do§a 199*, 
282' 

vidu§aka 270 

Vidyadhara, the content, 
scope and model of his 


work 235f ; accepts Santa 
rasa 276 ; agrees with Dh’s 
view on rasa 260, 262 

Vidyanatha, includes cra- 
maturgy 2, 237 ; accepts 
Bhoja’s classification of 
gunas 21 1*, 236, 238 and 
Rk’s treatment of figs 
236 ; on guna and sam- 
ghatana 224* ; character 
and content of his work 
23( -40 ; on paka and 
Sayya (q. v.) 240 ; on 
dhvani 237 

vikasa, mental activity invol- 
ed in srngara rasa 262 ; 
also called vyapti, asso- 
ciated with prasada 172, 
220*, 256, 262 

viksepa, involved in raudra 262 

vilasa, an excellence of the 
hero 271 

vipaksa-vyavartaka (logical) 
198 

viparlta-kalpana, a do§a 88* 
vipralamblia-srngara 115, 269 
vipralabdha niiyika 271 
vixasa. a do§a 88* 

vlra (rasa), in D 111 . i(s 
vibbavas etc 273* 
virodha (of rasa). See rasa- 

virodha 

virodha, a basis of classifying 
figs 73 

virodha, a fig 204 
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vitodfai ( deSa-k&la-lofca.l, a 
a do$a 10 ' 

visarpdhi, a do?a 9, 10. ,88* 
explained 239* 
vistara, a gupa 239 
vistara mental activity asso- 
ciated with ojas J72, 220*. 
26 Z ; involved in vita rasa 
262 

vi$ama, a do$a 9 
visejapa-vaicitrya 73 
vi£e$okti, a fig 101 
vi$r5nti 126, 137* 

VisvanStha, includes drama- 
turgy 2 ; on kavya-sarira 
36* ; on rtti 106-7, 226 ; 
on LoJlaja’s view of rasa 
1 19 ; on Dhk's definition 
of poetry 157* ; influence 
of Abh’s theory of rasa 
on 166, 167, 178, 217, 224, 
259, 262 ; on rasa as the 
essence of poetry 224f, 
2621 ; on riti and vftti 
227*; Jg's criticism of 166, 
178 , 224 ; admits $5nta 
and vatsala 276f, as rasas; 
on rasabhasa 225, 279 ; 
on vasana 263 ; on fig 
jasavat 193* ; on Mbh’s 
theory of anumaaa 19Sf ; 
cites Agp 2 02 ; on Mint's 
dflinition of poetry 222; 
mdebtedness to Mmt 222. 
225, 227 ; scope and 


content of his work 283f ; 
on natyalainkaras and 
Iak$anas 4, 249 ; on bhava 
279 ; value of his work 
22 .’-28 

Viive^vara, his work Alam- 
kara-kaustubha 251 
vita 270 

vivak$5. See intention 
vivak$it5nyapara-v3cya (dhva* 
ni), based on abhidha 160; 
includes rasa in its scope 
160f 

vjtta-gandhi, a kind ot prose 
76* 

Vftli, sound adjustment con- 
nected with anuprisa 55, 
64, 80*. 105*; two kinds in 
Bba, three in Ud and five 
• in Rdt 55. 58, 64 ; not con- 
nected with dramatic vrtti 
55*; related to rasa by later 
.•writers 55, 105*, 227* ; its 
relation to riti 104, 105*. 
169*. 220-21 

vrtti, style of dramatic com- 
position (to be distinguish* 
ed from anuprasa-Yflti) - 
55% 105* 

Vftlivarttika 149 
vfrtyadga 4 

vfttyanuprasa, alliteration 
based on vftti tq.v.) 55, 64, 
221*, 227* 
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vyabhicari-bhava. See sancari- 
bhava 

vyakti-vada. See Abhinava- 
gupta 

vyangya artha, the suggested 
sense, older writers on 
52-4, 60, 116. 139f; the 
idea of, not traceable in 
early speculative literature 
139, 145 ; not compassable 
by abhidha 1 5 1 f ; nor by 
tatparya 153 ; nor by 
laksana 153-54; its relation 
to the expressed sense 154, 
162, 174 and to the indica- 
ted sense 1 54f ; not accep- 
ted when the prayojana of 
laksana is not charming 
155 ; whether inferrible 
(anumeya) 155-56, 195 ; as 
an aspect of pratipadya 
artha 156 ; when called 
dhvani par excellence ] 50, 
157 las the ‘souk of poetry 
157f ; classific ition of 157- 
59, ICOf. 255f ; three 
aspects of 163f, 195f 

vyanjaka 130, 150* 

vyanjana-vrtti, the function of 
word and sense which 
reveals the unexpressed or 
rasa 129, 136, 180, 225 ; its 
non-recognition in early 
speculation 139, 144, 152 ; 

explained as anyatbasiddha 


vyapara 140 ; theory of, 
how related to sphota- 
theory 142-44 ; parallels 
to its idea of manifestation 
144 ; comprehends tatparya 
150 ; defined and explained 
150; denied by some 
writers 151 ; grounds for 
postulating 15 If ; traced 
back to other recognised 
vrttis 180; not identical 
with abhidha 153, or with 
laksana 153f, or with both 
combined 154, or with 
tatparya 153 ; not com- 
passed by anumana 155f ; 
as the special doctrine of 
the dhvani-theorists 157 ; 
how explained by reac- 
tionary writers 179, 184, 
191-92 

vyartha, a dosa 9 

vyaja-stuti, a fig 52, 53, 86 

vyapti-karana (ojas) 172. See 
vikasa 

vyutpatti, culture, as the 
source of poetry', called 
sruta by D 42 

vyutpanna, a dosa, opposite 
of D’s prasada 80, 87 

yamaka, a fig j„ Bh 5 ; treat- 
ment of, in early writers 
7*, 62, 64, 85, J00 ; the 
term sabdabhyasa used for 
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7 ; distinguished from anu- 
prasa 27* ; omitted by.Ud 
64 

yathasamkhya, a guna 204 
yathasamkhya, a fig (also call- 
ed samkhyana or krama) 
29 ; rejected by Knt and 
Rk 230 


yati-bhrajta, a do?a 10 
yaugikl, a guna 204 
yavadarthata, a fig 205 
Yayavariyas 292, 293 
yogyata, compatibility of 
words 149 
yuku, a laksana 249 
yukti, a Sabdalarakara 204* 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Vol. i. p. 99. Add the following as fn. 4 to 1. 12 : For a review 
of the Alamkara-section in the Agni'purana see Suresh 
Moban Bhattacharya in Bulletin of OCRJ. xx. pt. i, 
pp. 42-49. 

p. 202. fn 1. L 2. Read iabda- (for iadha-). 

p. 292. No. 69. Read BHA§YA. 

p. 294. fn. I. Read Catalogue after Tanjore. 

Vol- ii- P- 141. 1. 28. Read kuiagriyaya. 

p. 173, 1.2 and p. 183.1. 28. Read fruti-kafta in both 
places. 

p. 204. 1. 13. Read praSasiata. 



